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I.  NEGOTIATION. 

§130. 

As  to  diplomatic  discretion  and  correspondence,  see  supraf  f  $  78  ff. 
As  to  Indian  treaties,  see  infra,  $  210. 

When  treaties  are  exchanged  between  two  sovereigns,  the  better 
practice  is  for  the  representative  of  each  sovereign  to  take  priority  over 
that  of  the  other  in  the  copy  of  the  treaty  which  is  to  be  retained  by 
his  own  government. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams;  Mar.  13,  1815.    MSS.  Inst., 
Ministers. 

^<It  is  the  practice  of  the  European  Governments,  in  the  drawing  np 
of  their  treaties  with  each  other,  to  vary  the  order  of  naming  of  tho 
parties,  and  of  the  signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  counter- 
parts of  the  same  treaty  so  that  each  party  is  first  named,  and  its  pleni- 
potentiary signs  first  in  the  copy  possessed  and  published  by  itself. 
TLis  practice  has  not  been  invariably  followed  in  the  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  have  been  parties,  and  having  been  omitted  in  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  it  became  a  subject  of  instructions  from  this  Depart- 
ment to  your  predecessor.  The  arrangement  was  therefore  insisted  on 
at  the  drawing  up  and  ^igning  of  the  commercial  convention  of  July 
3, 1815,  and  was  ultimately  acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  as  conformable  to  established  usage.  You  will  consider 
it  as  a  standing  instruction  to  adhere  to  it,  in  the  case  of  any  treaty 
or  convention  that  may  be  signed  by  you." 

Mr.  Arlams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rasb,  Nov.  16, 1817.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

"T  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  that  the  recall  of  Mr.  Trist,  as  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States,  of  which  Congress  was  informed  in  my 
annual  message,  was  dictated  by  a  belief  that  his  continued  presence 
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CHAP,  vl]  negotiation.  [§  130. 

with  the  Army  coald*  be  prodactive  of  no  good,  bat  might  do  much 
harm  by  encoaraging  the  delasive  hopes  and  false  impressions  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  that  his  recall  woald  satisfy  Mexico  that  the  United 
States  had  no  terms  of  peace  more  favorable  to  offer.  Directions  were 
given  that  any  propositions  for  peace  which  Mexico  might  make  shoald 
be  received  and  transmitted,  by  the  commanding  general  of  our  forces, 
to  the  United  States. 

"It  was  not  expected  that  Mr.  Trist  would  remain  in  Mexico,  or  con- 
tinae  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  office  of  commissioner,  after 
he  received  his  letter  of  recall.  He  has,  however,  done  so,  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  have  concluded  with  him  this  treaty.  I  have  examined  it  with  a 
fall  sense  of  the  extraneous  circumstances  attending  its  conclusion  and 
signature,  which  might.be  objected  to;  but,  conforming  as  it  does,  sub- 
stantially, on  the  main  questions  of  boundary  and  indemnity,  to  the 
terms  which  our  commissioner,  when  he  left  the  United  States  in  April 
last,  was  authorized  to  offer,  and  animated  as  I  am  by  the  spirit  which 
has  governed  all  my  official  conduct  towards  Mexico,  I  have  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  its  ratification." 

President  Polk,  Mexican  Treaty  Message,  Feb.  22, 1848. 
As  to  criticisms  on  this  negotiation,  see  infraf  $  154. 

*<  Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  treaties  be- 
tween European  powers  were  generally  written  in  Latin,  but  it  has  since 
been  customary  for  negotiators  of  countries  which  do  not  use  the  same 
language  to  prepare  their  treaties  in  both  languages ;  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  an  American  negotiating  with  a  German  plenipotentiary, 
the  English  version  would  appear  side  by  «ide,  article  for  article,  with 
the  German ;  and  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Spanish-American  Bepublics,  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages  would  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Treat- 
ies between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Government  have  been 
signed  in  the  English  language  only.  Our  treaties  with  Bussia  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  most  of  them  being  written  in  French 
and  English. 

<<  The  French  language  is  much  used  iu  diplomatic  and  social  inter- 
course in  Europe  between  persons  of  different  nationalities.  It  is  there 
generally  so  far  regarded  the  common  medium  of  communication  that 
it  is  the  exception  to  the  rale  to  find  a  person  in  polite  society  who  is 
not  able  to  converse  in  and  write  it." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Miss  Fraser,  Nov.  18,  1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

''  The  effect  of  adhesion  to  a  treaty  is  to  make  the  adhering  power 
as  macb  a  party  to  all  its  provisions  and  responsibilities  as  though  a 
like  treaty  had  been  concluded  ad  hoc  between  it  and  the  other  signa- 
tory. For  example,  were  the  United  States  to  *  adhere'  to  the  proposed 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Zanzibar  and  effect  such  '  adhesion' 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  internationally  bind  themselves  and  Zanzibar,  each 
and  every  provision  would  necessarily  be  enforceable  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Zanzibar,  including  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  control  over  certain  subjects  of  future  arrangement 
between  Zanzibar  and  any  third  power." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  von  Alvenslcbeu.  May  6,  1886.    MSS.  Notes, 
Germ.    Same  to  Sir  L.  West,  May  6,  1885.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

Commissioners  to  execute  a  treaty  must  all  agree  to  the  same,  and 
subscribe  their  names  and  attach  their  seals  thereto. 

1  Op.,  66,  Lee,  1796. 

As  to  presents  to  ministers  negotiating  treaties,  see  «tipra,  $  110. 

'<  Whenever  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  is  intrusted  with 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  convention,  a  full  power  will  be  given  to 
him. 

''In  case  of  urgent  need  a  written  international  compact  between  a 
diplomatic  agent  and  a  foreign  Government  may  be  made  in  the  absence 
of  specific  instructions  or  powers.  In  such  cases  it  is  preferable  to  give 
to  the  instrument  the  form  of  a  simple  protocol,  and  it  should  be  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  instrument  that  it  is  signed  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  signer's  Government. 

''The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  will  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ^alternatj^  in  all  cases  where  they  shall  have  occasion  to  sign 
any  treaty,  convention,  or  other  document  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
other  powers. 

"For  the  convenience  of  diplomatic  agents  who  may  be  instructed  or 
empowered  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  convention  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  country  where  another  language  than  English  is  ofScially 
employed,  the  following  explanatory  regulations  touching  the  clerical 
preparation  of  such  instrument  are  given : 

"A.  The  texts  of  the  two  languages  should  be  neatly  engrossed  in 
parallel  columns  on  the  same  sheet,  if  possible,  or  on  opposite  pages  of 
the  same  document.  Two  separate  copies  in  different  languages  are  not 
advisable,  although  this  expedient  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  the  East- 
ern countries. 

"B.  In  the  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  diplomatic  agent  and  trans- 
mitted to  this  Government,  the  United  States  is  named  first,  in  all 
places  where  the  alternative  change  may  conveniently  be  made  through- 
out both  texts.  Conversely  in  both  texts  throughout  the  treaty  the 
foreign  Government  is  first  named  in  the  copy  which  it  retains. 

"C.  The  language  of  the  Government  which  is  to  retain  and  publish 
the  convention  should  always  occupy  the  left-hand  place  in  the  copy  to 
be  delivered  to  it. 

"D.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  substantial  equiv- 
alence of  sense  of  the  two  texts,  so  as  to  exclude  any  erroneous  effect 
due  to  translation.  While  a  strictly  literal  translation  is  often  harsh, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  the  absolute  identity  of  the  idea  conveyed  is 
indispensable.  To  this  end  the  punctuation  of  the  two  texts  should 
also  be  attentively  scrutinized  and  brought  into  substantial  conformity. 

"E.  Inasmuch  as  in  this  country  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  must  bo 
awaited  before  the  treaty  can  be  ratified,  and  as  delays  may  accordingly 
supervene,  it  is  the  preference  of  this  Government  that  it  be  provided 
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ibat  the  ratification  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  be  pfiected 
'as  soon  as  possible'  rather  than  within  a  specified  time." 

Printed  Pers.  Inat.,  Dip.  Agents,  1885. 

Coercion,  while  invalidating  a  contract  produced  by  it,  does  not  in- 
validate a  treaty  so  prodaced.  Thus  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
binding  force  of  the  treaty  which  followed  thcFrench-German  war  which 
led  to  the  dethronement  of  Kapoleon  III,  though  its  terms  were  as- 
sented to  under  coercion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  consent  of  France 
to  the  settlement  enforced  by  the  allies  after  Waterloo,  and  so  the  treaty 
by  which  Mexico  ceded  Galifomia  and  the  adjacent  territory  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  a  treaty  produced  by  material  fraud 
or  by  physical  force  applied  to  the  negotiator,  may  be  repudiated. 

See  WooUey  Int.  Law,  $  100. 

''It  is  commonly  laid  down  that  neither  the  plea  of  'duress'  nor  that 
of  ^laesio  enannis^  (a  degree  of  hardship  that  is  so  plain  and  gross  that 
the  snfTerer  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  contemplated  what  he  was  un- 
dertaking)— pleas  recognized,  directly  or  circuitously,  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  municipal  law,  both  ancient  and  modern,  can  be  allowed  to 
justify  the  nonfulfillment  of  a  treaty.  To  cases  of  personal  duress  this, 
of  course,  does  not  apply.  Any  force  or  menace  applied  to  the  person 
of  a  negotiator  is  on  the  face  of  it  unlawful,  because  a  consent  wrung 
from  the  pain  or  terror  of  an  individual  cannot  within  any  pretense  of 
reason  be  regarded  as  the  consent  of  the  nation.  The  cession,  there- 
fore, extorted  from  Frederick  the  Seventh,  at  Bayonne,  the  engagements 
obtained  a  few  years  back  from  Mr.  Eden  by  the  chiefs  of  Bhootan,  were 
void.  They  were  beyond  the  reason,  and  therefore  beyond  the  scope, 
of  the  rule.  But  the  intolerable  hardships  and  sufferings  inflicted  by 
France  on  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena  did  not  invalidate  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  or  the  series  of  subsequent  conventions  which  bound  tJie  con- 
qnered  but  unsubdued  nation  in  fetters  of  steel." 

Bernard  on  Diplomacy,  185. 

IL^BATimCATION  AND  APPROVAL. 

(1)  As  TO  TREATT-MAKINO  TOWER. 

§131. 

"It  is  said  to  be  the  general  understanding  and  practice  of  nations, 
as  a  check  on  the  mistakes  and  indiscretions  of  ministers  or  commis- 
sioners, not  to  consider  any  treaty,  negotiated  and  signed  by  such 
officers,  as  final  and  conclusive,  until  ratified  by  the  sovereign  or  Gov- 
ernment from  whom  they  derive  their  powers.  This  practice  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  respecting  their  treaties  with  European 
nations,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  observe  it 
in  the  conduct  of  our  treaties  with  the  Indians ;  for,  though  such  treaties, 
being,  on  their  part,  made  by  their  chiefs  or  rulers,  need  not  be  ratified 
by  them,  yet,  being  formed  on  our  part  by  the  agency  of  subordinate 
officers,  it  seems  to  me  both  prudent  and  reasonable  that  their  acts 
should  not  be  binding  on  the  nation,  until  approved  and  ratified  by  the 
Government.    It  strikes  me  that  this  point  should  be  well  considered 
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and  settled,  so  that  our  national  proceedings  in  tbis  respect  may  become 
uniform,  and  be  directed  by  fixed  and  stable  principles." 

Fiosident  Washington,  Special  Message,  Sept.  17,  1789. 

The  propriety  of  a  partial  approval  of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate  was 
doubted  by  the  British  Government  in  1804. 

See  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  England,  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  June  3, 1804.    MSS. 

Dept.  of  State.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL),  93.    As  to  these  negotiations, 

see  infra,  $  150&. 
As  to  the  modifications  by  the  Senate  of  the  convention  with  France  of  1800. 

see  infra^  $  148a. 
As  to  action  of  Senate  on  DaUas-Clarendon  Treaty,  see  tn/ra,  $  150e. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  explanation  of  his  non-acceptance  of  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  Messrs.  Monroe  andPinkney  with  Great  Britain  is  as  follows: 
*' You  heard  in  due  time  from  London  of  the  signature  of  a  treaty  there 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  a  letter  we  received 
in  January  from  our  ministers  at  London  we  found  they  were  making 
up  their  minds  to  sign  a  treaty  in  which  no  provision  was  made  against 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  contenting  themselves  with  a  note 
received  in  the  course  of  their  correspondence  from  the  British  nego- 
tiator, assuring  them  of  the  discretion  with  which  impressment  should 
be  conducted,  which  could  be  construed  into  a  covenant  only  by  infer- 
ences, against  which  its  omission  in  the  treaty  was  a  strong  inference, 
and  in  its  terms  totally  unsatisfactory.  By  a  letter  of  February  the  3d 
they  were  immediately  informed  that  no  treaty  not  containing  a  satis- 
factory article  on  that  head  would  be  ratified,  and  desiring  them  to 
resume  the  negotiations  on  that  point.  The  treaty  having  come  to  us 
actually  in  the  inadmissible  shape  apprehended,  we,  of  course,  hold  it 
up  until  we  know  the  result  of  the  constructions  of  February  the  3d.  I 
have  but  little  expectation  that  the  British  Government  will  retire  from 
their  habitual  wrongs  in  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  am  certain 
that  without  that  we  will  never  tie  up  our  hands  by  treaty  from  the 
right  of  passing  a  non-importation  or  non-intercourse  act,  to  make  it 
her  interest  to  become  just." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  President,  to  Mr.  Bowdoin,  April  2,  1807.    5  Jeff.  Works,  64.     See 
farther,  infra,  }  1506.    As  to  Mr.  Monroe  as  a  negotiator,  see  snpra,  $  107. 

To  Mr.  Monroe  Mr.  Jeflferson  afterwards  wrote  as  follows :  "  The  treaty 
was  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  day  Congress  was  to 
rise.  Two  of  the  Senators  inquired  of  me  in  the  evening  whether  it  was 
my  intention  to  detain  them  on  account  of  the  treaty.  My  answer  was 
'that  it  was  not;  that  the  treaty  containing  no  provision  against  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  being  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  protes- 
tation of  the  British  ministers,  which  would  leave  that  Government  free 
to  consider  it  as  a  treaty  or  no  treaty,  according  to  their  convenience, 
I  should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  deliberating  on  it.'  This  was  sub- 
stantially and  almost  verbally  what  I  said  whenever  spoken  to  about  it, 
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and  I  never  failed,  when  the  occasion  would  admit  of  it,  to  justify  your- 
self and  Mr.  Pinknoy  by  expressiug  my  conviction  that  it  was  all 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  British  Government;  that  you  had  told 
their  commissioners  that  your  Government  could  not  be  pledged  to  ratify 
because  it  was  contrary  to  your  instructions ;  of  course,  that  it  should  be 
considered  but  as  a  project,  and  in  this  light  I  stated  it  publicly  in  my 
message  to  Congress  on  the  opening  of  the  session." 

President  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mar.  10, 1806.    5  Jeff:  Works,  254.    Bee  infra, 
(1506. 

That  Mr.  Monroe  was  greatly  disappointed  and  hurt  at  this  action  of 
the  Administration  is  shown  by  the  Monroe  Papers,  on  deposit  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

For  a  detailed  occonnt  of  the  Monroe-Pinkney  negotiations,  see  infra,  $  1506; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Monroe,  see  Bvpra,  $  107;  infra,  $  1506. 

'^  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  President's  rejection  of  the 
treaty  formed  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney  was  the  origin  of  all  the  hostile 
feeling  in  England  against  us  and  the  foundation  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Canning  did  afterwards  complain  that  the  President  had  no  right  to 
approve  what  he  pleased  and  condemn  what  he  pleased  in  the  treaty, 
and  instruct  the  American  ministers  to  attempt  to  procure  amendments 
in  the  latter  points  and  consider  the  former  settled.  He  required  that 
the  whole  subject  be  reopened  from  the  beginning,  if  any  part  of  it  was 
reopened.  But  in  glancing  through  Monroe's  correspondence  until  he 
asked  his  audience  of  leave,  we  do  not  observe  an  intimation  that  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty  was  complained  of  or  treated  as  an  oflfensive,  and 
much  less  a  hostile,  act." 

3  Raudall,  Life  of  Jefferson,  235.    See  infra,  $  1&06. 

<^  When  one  Government  has  been  solemnly  pledged  to  another  in  a 
mutual  agreement  by  its  acknowledged  and  competent  agent,  and  re- 
fuses to  fulfill  the  pledge,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  owes  it,  both  to 
itself  and  to  the  other  party,  to  accompany  its  refusal  with  a  formal 
and  frank  disclosure  of  sufficient  reasons  for  a  step  which,  without  such 
reasons,  must  deeply  injure  its  own  character,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  party  confiding  in  its  good  faith." 

Mr.  R.  Smith,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Oct.  19,  1809.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg.  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  311.  As  to  the  negotiations  with  £rs- 
kine  and  Jackson,  see  supra,  $  107 ;  infra,  $  I'oOb, 

^'These  facts  will,  it  is  presumed,  satisfy  every  impartial  mind  that 
the  Government  of  Sp.ain  has  no  justifiable  cause  for  declining  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  A  treaty  concluded  in  conformity  with  instructions  is  oblig- 
atory in  good  faith  in  all  its  stipulations,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  parties.  Each  party  is  bound  to  ratify  it.  If  eithex 
could  set  aside  without  the  consent  of  the  other  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  rules  applicable  to  such  transactions  between  nations.     By 
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this  proceeding  the  Government  of  Spain  has  rendered  to  the  United 
States  a  new  and  very  serious  injury.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  minis- 
ter would  be  sent  to  ask  certain  explanations  of  this  Oovernment,  but 
if  such  were  desired,  why  were  they  not  asked  within  the  time  limited 
for  the  ratification  t  Is  it  contemplated  to  open  a  new  negotiation 
respecting  any  of  the  articles  or  conditions  of  the  treaty  f  If  that  were 
dpne,  to  what  consequences  might  it  not  lead  f  At  what  time  and  iu 
what  manner  would  a  new  negotiation  terminate  t  By  this  proceeding 
Spain  has  formed  a  relation  between  the  two  countries  which  will  jus- 
tify any  measures  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  which  a  strong 
sense  of  injury  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
nation  may  dictate." 

President  Monroei  Third  Annaal  Message,  1819.   As  to  the  negotiations  to  which 
this  message  refers,  seetn/rai  $  161. 

<^  The  obligation  of  the  King  of  Spain,  therefore,  in  honor  and  in  jus- 
tice to  ratify  the  treaty  signed  by  his  minister  is  as  perfect  and  unqual- 
ified as  his  rojal  promise  in  the  power,  and  it  gives  to  the  United  States 
the  right  equally  perfect  to  compel  the  performance  of  that  promise." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Ang,  18, 1819.    MSS.  Inst.,  Minist.er8. 

'<  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  President  considers  the  treaty  of 
22d  February  last  as  obligatory  upon  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  Spain ; 
not  as  a  perfect  treaty  (ratification  being  an  essential  formality  to  that), 
but  as  a  compact  which  Spain  was  bound  to  ratify — as  an  adjustment 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  nations,  which  the  King  of  Spain  by 
his  full  power  to  his  minister  has  solemnly  promised  to  approve^  ratify^ 
and  fulfill.  This  adjustment  is  assumed  as  the  measure  of  what  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  obtain  from  Spain,  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 
The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  municipal  law,  relative 
to  transactions  between  individuals.  The  difference  between  the  treaty 
unratified  and  ratified,  may  be  likened  to  the  difference  between  a  cov- 
enant to  convey  lands  and  the  deed  of  conveyance  itself.  Upon  a  breach 
of  the  covenant  to  convey,  courts  of  equity  decree  that  the  party  has 
broken  his  covenant,  shall  convey,  and  further  shall  make  good  to  the 
other  party  all  the  damage  which  he  has  sustained  by  the  breach  of  cov- 
enant. 

•*As  there  is  no  court  of  chancery  between  nations,  their  differencea 
can  be  settled  only  by  agreement  or  by  force.  The  resort  to  force  is 
justifiable  only  when  justice  cannot  be  obtained  by  negotiation — and 
the  resort  to  force  is  limited  to  the  attainment  oi  justice.  The  wron^^ 
received  marks  the  boundaries  to  the  right  to  be  obtained. 

"  The  King  of  Spain  was  bound  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  bound  by  tho 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to  the  case^  and  further  bound 
by  the  solemn  promise  in  the  full  power.    He  refusing  to  perform  this 
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promise  and  obligatioD,  the  United  States  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  a  court  of  chancery  would  do  io  a  transaction  of  a  similar  char- 
acter between  individuals  to  compel  the  performance  of  the  engage- 
ment as  far  as  compulsion  can  accomplish  it,  and  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  all  the  damages  and  charges  incident  to  the  necessity  of  using 
compolsion,  and  they  are  further  entitled  to  indemnity  for  all  the  ex- 
penses and  damages  which  they  may  sustain  by  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  Spain  to  ratify.  The  refusal  to  ratify  gives  them  the  same 
right  to  do  justice  to  themselves  as  the  refusal  to  fulfiU  would  have  given 
them  if  Spain  had  ratified  and  then  ordered  tlie  governor  of  Florida 
not  to  deliver  over  the  province.^ 

'  lIr.Adam8»Sec.of8tate,io  Mr.  Lowndes,  Dec.  16,1819.   MSB.  Report  Book.   See 
infra,  i  161,  /. 

^<  It  is  shown  by  the  law  of  nature  that  he  who  has  made  a  promise 
to  any  one  has  conferred  upon  him  a  true  right  to  require  the  thing 
promised ;  and  that,  consequently,  not  to  keep  a  perfect  promise  is  to 
violate  the  right  of  another,  and  is  as  manifest  an  injustice  as  that  of 
depriving  a  person  of  his  property.  All  the  tranquillity,  the  happi- 
ness and  security  of  the  human  race  rests  on  justice,  on  the  obligation 
of  paying  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  respect  of  others  for 
our  rights  of  domain  and  property  constitutes  the  security  of  our  actual 
possessions.  The  faith  of  promises  is  our  security  for  the  things  that 
cannot  be  delivered  or  executed  on  the  spot  There  would  be  no  more 
security,  no  longer  any  commerce  between  mankind,  did  they  not  be- 
lieve themselves  obliged  to  preserve  their  faith  and  keep  their  word. 
This  obligation  is  then  as  necessary  as  it  Is  natural  and  indubitable  be- 
tween the  nations  that  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature  and  acknowl- 
edge no  superior  upon  earth  to  maintain  order  and  keep  peace  in  their 
society.  ITations  and  their  conductors  ought  then  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises and  their  treaties  inviolable.  This  great  truth,  though  too  often 
neglected  in  praettcej  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  nations."  ( Vattel, 
Uv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  163.) 

Adopted  by  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Vives,  May  6,  1820. 
MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.  Mr.  Adams  Sec.  of  State  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  Aug.  18, 
1819.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

"Everything  that  has  been  stipulated  by  an  agent  in  conformity 
with  his  full  powers  ought  to  become  obligatory  for  the  state  from  the 
moment  of  signing,  without  ever  waiting  for  the  ratification.  However, 
not  to  expose  a  state  to  the  errors  of  a  single  person,  it  is  now  become 
a  general  maxim  that  public  conventions  do  not  become  obligatory 
until  ratified.  The  motives  of  this  custom  clearly  x^roves  that  the  rat- 
ification can  never  be  refused  with  justice,  except  when  he  who  is 
charged  with  the  negotiation,  keeping  within  the  extent  of  his  public 
full  powers  has  gone  beyond  his  secret  instructions  and  consequently 
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rendered  himself  liable  to  puniBhment ;  or  when  the  other  party  refuses 
to  ratify.^    (Martens,  liv.  2,  eh.  3,  §  31.) 

Adopted  by  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Yives,  May  8,  1820. 
MSS.  Notos,  For.  Leg. ;  also  by  Mr.  Adams  to  BIr.  Forsyth,  Aag.  18, 1819, 
ut  8upra. 

'<  The  refusal  to  ratify  a  second  treaty  within  the  time  stipulated,  and 
then  to  send  a  minister  to  demand  new  conditions,  the  sanction  of 
which  was^to  depend  upon  the  Qovernment  of  Madrid  without  his  be- 
coming responsible  for  it,  was  an  occurrence  with  which  I  have  known 
no  parallel." 

Mr.  Monroe,  President,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  May  26, 1820.  2  Gallatin's  Writings,  140. 
See  infra,  161a. 

<<  It  may  be  replied  that  in  all  cases  of  a  treaty  thus  negotiated,  the 
other  contracting  party  being  under  no  obligation  to  ratify  the  com- 
pact before  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  whether,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, it  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  United  States,  its  ratification  can  in 
no  case  bo  rendered  unavailing  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  treaty ;  and  that  every  Government  con- 
tracting with  the  United  States,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  that  all  their 
treaties  until  sanctioned  by  the  constitutional  msgority  of  their  Senate 
are,  and  must  be  considered,  as  merely  inchoate  and  not  consummated 
compacts,  is  entirely  free  to  withhold  its  own  ratification  until  it  shall 
have  knowledge  of  the  ratification  on  their  part.  In  the  full  powers  of 
European  Governments  to  their  ministers,  the  sovereign  usually  prom- 
ises to  ratify  that  which  his  minister  shall  conclude  in  his  name ;  and 
yet  if  the  minister  transcends  his  instructions,  though  not  known  to 
the  other  party,  the  sovereign  is  not  held  bound  to  ratify  his  engage- 
ments. Of  this  principle  Great  Britain  has  once  availed  herself  in  her 
negotiations  with  the  United  States.  But  the  full  powers  of  our  minis- 
ters abroad  are  necessarily  modified  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  promise  the  ratification  of  treaties  signed  by  them,  only  in  the 
event  of  their  receiving  the  constitutional  sanction  of  our  Government." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eash,  Not.  12,  1824.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

President  J.  Q.  Adams's  message  of  Deo.  27,  1825,  with  correspondence  explan- 
atory of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  modifying  the  slave  trade  conven- 
tion of  that  year,  is  given  in  House  Doc.  414,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sees.  5 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  782. 

<<  The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  which  the 
Senate  is  a  component  part  of  the  treaty-making  power;  and  that  the 
consent  and  advice  of  that  branch  of  Congress  are  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  all  treaties.  According  to  the  practice  of  this  Government, 
the  Senate  is  not  ordinarily  consulted  in  the  initiatory  state  of  a  negoti- 
ation, but  its  consent  and  advice  are  only  Invoked,  after  a  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration.   Each  of  the  two  branches  of  the  treaty-making  authority 
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is  independeut  of  the  other,  whilst  both  are  responsible  to  the  States 
and  to  tbe  people,  the  common  sources  of  their  respective  powers.  It 
results,  from  this  organization,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  Government, 
instances  may  sometimes  occur  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Senate  and  tbe  Executive  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  projected  treaty, 
of  which  tbe  rejection  of  the  Colombian  convention  affords  an  example. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  justly  considered  that,  if  there 
be  any  inconveniences  in  this  arrangement  of  their  executive  powers, 
those  inconveniences  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
security  of  their  interests,  which  is  effected  by  the  mutual  checks  which 
are  thus  interposed.  But  it  is  not  believed  that  there  are  any  incon- 
veniences to  foreign  powers  of  which  they  can  with  propriety  complain. 
To  give  validity  to  any  treaty,  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
necessary.  As  to  the  mode  by  which  that  consent  shall  be  expressed, 
ic  most  necessarily  depend  with  each  upon  its  own  peculiar  constitu- 
tional arrangement.  All  that  can  be  rightly  demanded  in  treating  is 
to  know  the  contingencies  on  the  happening  of  which  that  consent  is  to 
be  regarded  as  sufBciently  testified.  This  information  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  always  communicated  to  the  foreign  powers 
with  which  it  treats,  and  to  none  more  fully  than  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Kor  can  it  be  admitted  that  any 
just  caase  of  complaint  can  arise  out  of  the  rejection  by  one  party  of  a 
treaty  which  the  other  has  previously  ratified.  When  such  a  case  oc- 
curs, it  only  proves  that  the  consent  of  both,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional precautions  which  have  been  provided  for  manifesting  that  con- 
sent, is  wanting  to  make  the  treaty  valid.  One  must  necessarily  precede 
the  other  in  the  act  of  ratification ;  and,  if  after  a  treaty  be  ratified  by 
one  party,  a  ratification  of  it  be  withheld  by  the  other,  it  merely  shows 
that  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not,  willing  to  come  under  the  obligations 
of  the  proposed  treaty. 

"  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  accompany  these  frank  and 
friendly  explanations  by  the  expression  of  his  sincere  regret  that,  from 
the  views  which  are  entertained  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  any  longer  to  continue 
the  negotiation  respecting  the  slave  convention  with  any  hope  that  it 
can  be  made  to  assume  a  form  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Britannic  Majesty  insists,  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion, that  the  regulated  right  of  search,  proposed  in  the  convention, 
should  be  extended  to  the  American  coasts  as  well  as  to  those  of  Africa 
and  of  the  West  I^ndies.  The  Senate,  even  with  the  omission  of  America, 
thinks  it  unadvisable  to  ratify  the  Colombian  convention,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  a  convention  with  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  with  a  similar  omission,  would  not  receive  the  approbation  of 
the  Senate.  The  decision  of  the  Senate  shows  that  it  has  made  up  its 
deliberate  judgment  without  any  regard  to  the  relative  state  of  the  mili- 
tary or  commercial  marine,  for  all  the  considerations  belonging  to  a 
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view  of  that  subject  Mroald  have  urged  the  Senate  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  Colombian  convention.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  His  Britannic 
Majesty  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Senate  has  been  guided  by  no 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  Great  Britain.*' 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Addington,  Apr.  6,  1825.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (  For.  Eel.),  783. 

Mere  signing,  by  the  Executive,  of  a  treaty  containing  a  clause  for  its 
ratification,  in  the  usual  form,  is  no  guarantee  that  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified,  nor  does  a  payment  of  an  installment  of  money  by  the  Execu- 
tive as  a  preliminary  payment  under  such  a  treaty  which  provides  for 
a  lease  of  foreign  property,  bind  the  Government  to  future  payments. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Delmonte,  Feb.  19,  1880.    MSS.  Notes,  Domin- 
ican Repablic. 

Matters  exclusively  of  Executive  discretion  or  of  Executive  construc- 
tion may  be  settled  by  protocols  which,  as  only  affecting  Executive 
action,  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  As  an  example  of  pro- 
tocols of  this  class  may  be  noticed  the  <<  protocol  of  a  conference  held  at 
Madrid,  on  the  12thof  January,  1877,  between  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his  ex- 
cellency Seiior  Don  Fernando  Calderon  y  Collantes,  minister  of  state 
of  Uis  xMajesty  the  King  of  Spain."  Treaties  and  conventions,  1876. 
This  protocol  is  given,  infra^  §  230. 

As  to  protocol3,  see  App.,  vol.  iii,  }  131.    See,  also, infrat  J  221. 

*'*  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  22d 
ultimo,  written  from  Shelter  Island,  Kew  York,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  consular  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium,  signed  by  Mr.  Delfosse  and  myself  on  the 
9th  of  March  last,  wherein  you  make  special  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  qualifying  its  approval  of  that  instru- 
ment by  suppressing  the  word  *  alone'  in  the  sixteenth  line  of  the  Xllth 
article,  and  at  the  instance  of  your  Government  request  to  be  informed 
of  the  motives  for  the  omission  of  that  word,  which  is  found  in  the  pre- 
vious convention  of  1868.  You  also  desire,  if  possible,  to  be  furnished 
with  the  minutes  of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  respect- 
ing this  change  in  the  text  of  the  convention. 

'*In  reply  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that,  in  view  of  the  independent  and 
coordinate  function  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  completion  of  treaties,  the  proceedings  of  that  high 
body  in  executive  session  are  held  under  the  seal  of  secresy,  and  the 
results  alone  of  its  deliberations  are  communicated  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Hence  my  inability,  which  I  regret,  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  information  you  desire.  To  understand,  however, 
the  motive  for  the  omission  of  the  word  *  alone '  from  the  Xllth  article 
of  the  present  convention,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  tbe 
like  article  of  the  previous  convention  of  1868  and  examine  the  respect- 
ive contexts.  We  find  that  formerly  the  word  *  alone'  was  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  the  phrase,  *  without  the  exaction  of  any  oath  from  the 
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consular  officers/  showing  that  no  formality  was  needed  save  the  written 
request,  without  other  support,  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  desert- 
ers from  national  ships.  In  the  revised  convention,  amon^;  other  modi- 
fications suggested  by  experience,  the  qualifying  clause  quoted  above 
was  omitted  as  redundant.  This  redundancy  extends  to  the  word '  alone,' 
which,  besides  being  superfluous  to  the  sense  of  the  clause  where  it 
occurs,  is,  in  the  English  text,  ambiguous.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  as 
it  now  stands,  it  may  mean  either  that  such  written  request,  so  supported, 
will  be  sufficient  warrant  for  surrender,  or  that  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  inadmissible;  and  it  follows  that,  while  the  first  of  these  read- 
ing's conforms  with  the  sense  of  the  French  equivalent,  either  interpre- 
tation is  redundant.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  apparent  that 
the  motive  for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  in  striking  out  the  word  ^  alone' 
from  the  clause  in  question,  is  found  in  the  desire  to  remove,  not  merely 
a  redundancy,  but  an  ambiguity  which  had  persisted,  unnoticed  before, 
from  the  previous  redaction  now  abandoned,  and  thus  to  leave  the  article 
free  from  all  obscurity  of  interpretation  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  necessity 
of  the  formality  prescribed. 

<<If,  as  I  take  it,  the  equivalent  word  ^senle'  in  the  Belgian  text  is 
redundant  merely,  without  ambiguity,  the  question  of  its  retention  or 
suppression  may  very  properly  be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  your 
Government.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  perceive  that  in  either  case,  whether 
tsenle'  be  retained  or  suppressed,  any  question  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  under  consideration  could  arise. 

''Trusting  that  the  explanation  thus  tendered  may  be  entirely  satis- 
factory  to  your  Government,  and  remove  all  obstacle  to  the  speedy  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention,  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  high  considera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Eyarts,  Sec.  of  State  to  Mr.  Neyt,  Aag.  13, 1880.    MSS.  Notes,  Belgiam ;  For. 
Bel.,  1880.     See  infra,  (  148a. 

The  proclamation  of  a  ratified  treaty  can  be  made  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  cannot  be  issued  by  the  legation  by 
whom  the  treaty  is  negotiated. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Angell,  Oct.  10,  1881.    MSS.  last.,  China. 

A  ratification  by  one  sovereign  of  a  treaty  by  another  sovereign  to 
which,  when  signed  by  him,  he  attached  an  explanatory  note,  is  a  rati- 
fication of  the  explanation,  if  constitutionally  made. 

Clark  V.  Braden,  16  How.,  635. 

**  If,  then,  an  embassador,  in  conformity  with  a  full  power  received 
fiom  his  sovereign,  has  negotiated  and  signed  a  treaty,  is  the  sovereign 
justified  in  withholding  his  ratification!  This  question  has  no  signifi- 
cance in  regard  to  states,  by  whose  form  of  government  the  engage- 
ments made  by  the  executive  with  foreign  powers  need  some  farther 
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sanction.  In  other  cases,  that  is  wherever  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  sovereign  is  final,  the  older  writers  held  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
acts  of  his  agent,  if  the  latter  acted  within  the  full  power  which  he  had 
received,  even  though  he  had  gone  contrary  to  secret  instructions.  But 
Bynkershoek  defended  another  opinion  which  is  now  the  received  one 
among  the  text- writers,  and  which  Wheaton  has  advocated  at  large 
with  great  ability.  ( Wheaton's  EI.,  B.  in,  2,  §  5 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest. 
J.  P.,  II,  7 ;  de  Martens,  §  48.)  If  the  minister  has  conformed  at  once 
to  his  ostensible  powers  and  to  his  secret  instructions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  be  bad  faith  in  the  sovereign  not  to  add 
his  ratification.  But  if  the  minister  disobeys  or  transcends  his  instruc- 
tions, the  sovereign  may  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  treaty  without  bad 
faith  or  ground  of  complaint  on  the  other  side.  But  even  this  violation 
of  secret  instructions  would  be  no  valid  excuse  for  the  sovereign's 
refusing  to  accept  the  treaty,  if  he  should  have  given  public  credentials 
of  a  minute  and  specific  character  to  his  agent;  for  the  evident  inten- 
tion in  so  doing  would  be  to  convey  an  impression  to  the  other  party 
that  he  is  making  a  sincere  declaration  of  the  terms  on  which  he  is 
willing  to  treat. 

^<  But  even  when  the  negotiator  has  followed  his  private  instructions, 
there  are  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Wheaton,  where  the  sovereign  may 
refuse  his  ratification.  He  may  do  so  when  the  motive  for  making  the 
treaty  was  an  error  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact,  or  when  the  treaty 
would  involve  an  injury  to  a  third  party,  or  when  there  is  a  i>hvsical 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  it,  or  when  such  a  change  of  circumstances 
takes  place  as  would  make  the  treaty  void  after  ratification. 

<<A11  question  would  be  removed,  if  in  the  full  power  of  the  nego- 
tiators  or  in  a  clause  of  the  treaty  itself,  it  were  declared  that  the  sov- 
ereign reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  giving  validity  (o  the  treaty  by 
ratification.  This,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  is  now  very  generally  the 
case.'^ 

Woolsey,  $  107. 

Some  publicists,  especially  Yattel,  consider  a  minister  as  invested 
with  the  power  of  a  mandatory,  and  hold  that  his  acts  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  those  by  which  the  acts  of  mandatories  are  governed. 
Hence  they  conclude  that  as  obligations  entered  into  by  a  mandatory 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  bind  the  mandatant,  so  the  same  obli- 
gations entered  into  by  a  plenipotentiary  within  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority bind  his  sovereign.  (Vattel,  droit  des  gens,  liv,  ii,  ch.  xii,  § 
156.  Kluber,  dr.  des  gens,  §  141;  Grotius,  de  jure  belli,  liv.  n,  ch.  xi, 
§  12 ;  Pufendorf,  de  jure  naturae,  liv.  iii,  ch.  ix,  §  2.)  •  •  •  This  the- 
ory has  been  rightly  contested  by  other  publicists,  among  whom  are 
Schmalz,  Bynkersoek,  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  and  Wheaton,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Calvo.  (Bynkersoek,  Quest,  jur.  pub.,  liv.  ii,  ch.  vii ;  Yergd, 
note  sur  Martens,  §  48;  Schmalz,  dr.  des  gens,  ch.  iii,  53;  Ortolan, 
Diplomatic  de  la  mer,  liv  i,  ch.  v;  Wheaton,  dr.  int.,  t.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  5; 
HcflFter,  dr.  int.,  §  85;  Calvo,  dr.  int.,  §  697.)  These  authors  maintain 
that  a  mission  confided  by  a  sovereign  to  his  diplomatic  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  an  international  convention  on  a  specific  basis 
cannot  be  assimilated  to  a  mandate,  and  is  not,  therefore,  governed  by 
the  rules  by  which  mandates  are  governed.  •  ♦  •  As  a  matter  of 
strict  law  we  cannot  accept  the  rule  of  Bluntschli  that  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  state  have  received  the  necessary  power  to  definitely 
conclude  a  treaty,  the  signature  of  the  protocol  or  of  the  special  docu- 
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meot  incorporating  the  treaty  definitely  binds  the  contracting  parties 
(Dr.  int,  S  419),  or  that  of  Field  (Int.  Code,  §  192),  who  admits  the  ne- 
cessity of  ratification  only  in  cases  in  which  the  treaty  itself  expresses 
the  condition  of  ratification.  In  our  opinion,  the  power  of  contracting 
a  binding  international  agreement  is  an  act  of  sovereignty  which  only 
the  person  invested  with  snch  sovereignty  is  capable  of  performing.  A 
minister  is  not  snch  a  person ;  he  is  only  a  negotiator.  Nevertheless, 
acooiding  to  the  laws  of  diplomatic  comity  and  of  honor,  it  should  be 
admitted  that  a  sovereign  ought  not,  unless  for  grave  public  reasons,  to 
refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  sign^  by  an  envoy  with  full  power. 

2  Fiore,  droit  int.,  $$  991,  993  (FreDob  Trans,  by  Antoioe),  Paris,  1885. 

**  The  rule  that  a  treaty  ifii  vitiated  by  a  material  error  is  logically 
dedacible  from  the  notion  of  a  contract.  The  rule,  ou  the  other  hand, 
that  a  treaty  concluded  by  an  authorized  agent  who  has  not  exceeded 
his  instructions,  has  nevertheless  no  force  till  it  is  ratified,  cannot  bo 
so  proved ;  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  ordinary  legal 
analogies,  and  with  morality ;  and  jurists,  trespassing  beyond  their 
proi>er  province,  have  commonly  laid  down  that  ratification,  under  snch 
circumstances,  is  a  moral  duty.  It  is,  however,  a  settled  rule,  with  the 
advantage  which  a  settled  rule  possesses,  of  being  a  thing  ascertained 
and  indisputable.  It  is  an  extra  precaution,  an  artificial  safeguard, 
against  improvident  or  ill-considered  engagements,  exactly  analogous 
to  those  rules  of  private  law  which  require  for  certain  private  contracts 
a  specified  form  of  words,  a  notarial  act,  a  payment  of  earnest,  or  a  sig- 
nature. That  it  is  salutary  and  convenient  is  an  opinion  sound,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  which  may  be  disputed  like  any  other  opinion ;  that 
it  is  a  settled  rule  is  a  fact,  which  may  be  proved  by  evidence,  like  any 
other  fiict." 

Bernard  on  Diplomacy,  174. 

(2)  As  TO  LEQISLATIOX. 

§  131a. 

''  Having  been  a  member  of  the  general  convention,  and  knowing  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Gonstitutiou  was  formed,  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained but  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  from  the  first  establishment 
of  this  Government  to  this  moment  my  conduct  has  exemplified  that 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  that  every  treaty  so 
made  and  promulgated  thenceforward  became  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  thus  that  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  understood  by  foreign 
nations,  and  in  all  the  treaties  made  with  them  we  have  declared,  and 
they  have  believed,  that,  when  ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vUse  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  they  became  obligatory."  •  •  ♦  "As, 
therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding  that  the  assent  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty ;  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the  ob- 
jects requiring  legislative  provision,  and  on  these  the  papers  called  for 
can  throw  no  light ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
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the  Government  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution  between 
the  different  departments  should  be  preserved,  a  just  regard  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request." 

President  WaebingtoDi  Special  Message,  Mar.  3,  1796,  on  Jay's  treaty. 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  department  of  legis- 
lation is  confined  to  two  branches  only  of  the  ordinary  legislature ;  tne 
President  originating  and  the  Senate  having  a  negative.  To  what  sou- 
ject  this  power  extends  has  not  been  defined  in  detail  by  the  ^^"tA^^^J 
tion,  nor  are  we  entirely  agreed  among  ourselves.  (1)  It  is  admittea 
thai  it  must  concern  the  foreign  nation',  party  to  the  contract,  or  it 
would  be  a  mere  nullity,  res  inter  alios  acta.  (2)  By  the  general  P^^^^ 
to  make  treaties,  the  Constitution  must  have  Intended  to  comprenena 
only  those  objects  which  are  usually  regulated  by  treaty,  and  cannot  j)e 
otherwise  regulated.  (3)  It  must  have  meant  to  except  out  of  these  tiio 
rights  reserved  to  the  States,  for  surely  the  President  and  Senate  can- 
not do  by  treaty  what  the  whole  Government  is  interdicted  from  doing 
in  any  way.  (4)  And  also  to  except  those  subjects  of  legislature  in 
which  it  gave  a  participation  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  "  **^^ 
last  exception  is  denied  by  some  on  the  ground  that  it  would  leave  ver> 
little  matter  for  the  treaty  power  to  work  on.  The  less  the  better,  say 
others. 

"  The  Constitution  thought  it  wise  to  restrain  the  Executive  and  Sen- 
ate from  entangling  and  embroiling  our  affairs  with  those  of  ^^^^f^' 
Besides,  as  the  negotiations  are  carried  on  by  the  Executive  alone,  tne 
subjecting  '  to  the  ratification  of  the  Representatives  such  articles  as  are 
within  their  participation  is  no  more  inconvenient  than  to  the  Senate* 
But  the  ground  of  this  exemption  is  denied  as  unfounded.  For,  exaniinei 
e.  g.^  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  and  it  will  be  found  that  oat 
of  thirty-one  articles  there  are  not  more  than  small  portions  of  two  or 
three  of  them  which  would  not  still  remain  as  subjects  of  treaties, 
untouched  by  these  exceptions.' " 

Mr.  Jeffersou,  Man.  of  Pari.  Prac.  (N.  Y.,  1876),  110. 

_  • 

"We  conceive  the  constitutional  doctrine  to  be  that  though  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  have  the  general  power  of  making  treaties,  yet  wherever 
they  include  in  a  treaty  matters  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
three  branches  of  legislature,  an  act  of  legislation  will  be  requisite  to 
confirm  these  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  are  perfectly  free  to  pass  the  act  or  to  refus® 
it,  governing  themselves  by  their  own  judgment  whether  it  is  for  t|i© 
good  of  their  constituents  to  let  the  treaty  go  into  eflfect  or  not.  On  the 
precedent  now  to  be  set  will  depend  the  future  construction  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  whether  the  powers  of  legislation  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Fr^^' 
dent,  Senate,  and  Piamingo,  or  any  other  Indian,  Algerine,  or  other 
chief." 

Mr.  Jeffersou  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mar.  21, 1795.     4  Jeff.  Works,  134. 

The  precedents  bearing  on  this  question  are  as  follows : 
Jay's  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  the  requisite  two-thirds 
msyority.    Its  ratification  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on  February 
29,  1796,  and  this  proclamation  was  communicated  to  the  two  houses 
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of  CoDgress  on  March  1, 1706.  On  the  one  side  it  was  maintained  that 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  as  to  treaties  was  absolute, 
and  that  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives  was  bound,  nnder  the  Gonstita- 
tion,  to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  under  the  Constitution 
the  consent  of  the  House  was  requisite  to  pass  appropriations  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect,  and  that  this  was  as  much  known  to  the  other 
contracting  party  as  was  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  preliminary 
adoption  of  the  treaty.  On  the  latter  assumption  the  House,  on  March 
^,  1796,  called  on  the  President  for  the  facts  relative  to  the  treaty. 
On  March  30, 1796,  the  President  declined  to  give  such  information, 
bis  reasons  being  stated  in  a  message  given  above. 

As  to  Jay's  treaty,  see  also  infra,  $  150a.    See  also  8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  386|  39L 

'^  The  first  impression  (as  to  the  treaty,  when  published  after  its  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate)  was  universally  and  simultaneously  against  it. 
At  length,  however,  doubts  began  to  be  thrown  out  in  New  York 
whether  the  treaty  was  as  bad  as  was  represented.  The  Chamber  of 
(Commerce  proceeded  to  an  address  to  the  President,  in  which  they 
hinted  at  war  as  the  tendency  of  rejecting  the  treaty,  but  rested  the  de- 
cision with  the  constituted  authorities.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce followed  the  example,  as  did  a  few  inland  villages.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  President  had  yielded  his  ratification,  the  British 
party  were  reinforced  by  those  who  bowed  to  the  name  of  constituted 
anthority  and  those  who  are  implicitly  devoted  to  the  President.  The 
principal  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  with  others,  amounting  to  about 
four  hundred ,  took  the  lead  in  an  address  of  approbation .  *  *  *  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  a  majority  of  the  House  disapproves  the  treaty,  but 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  ascertain  their  ultimate  object,  as  matters  now 
lie." 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Dec.  20,  1795.    2  Madison's  Writings,  64.  j 

''The  situation  is  truly  perplexing.  It  is  clear  that  a  msyority,  if 
brought  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  are  against  it.  But  as  the  treaty 
Unot  regularly  before  the  House,  and  as  application  to  the  President 
brings  him  x>ersonalIy  into  the  question,  with  some  plausible  objections 
to  the  measure,  there  is  great  danger  that  enough  will  fly  off  to  leave 
the  opiK>nents  of  the  treaty  in  a  minority." 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Dec.  27, 1705 ;  ibid,,  60. 

<^  The  business  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  remains  as  it  stood.  A 
copy  of  the  British  ratification  has  arrived,  but  the  Executive  waits,  it 
seems,  for  the  original,  as  alone  proper  for  communication.  In  the  mean 
time,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  House,  if  brought  to  say  yea 
or  nay  directly  on  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  will  vote  against  it,  yet  a 
majority  cannot  be  trusted  on  a  question  applying  to  the  President  for 
the  treaty." 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  26.  1796:  %bid.f  73.  To  same  effect,  Mr.  Madi- 
son to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Jan.  31, 1796 ;  ibid,,  75. 

''  We  are  at  length  embarked  in  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  drawn  in  rather  abruptly  by  a  proposition  calling  on  the  President 
for  pax)ers.  The  point  in  debate  is  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
in  relation  to  treaties.  There  seems  at  present  strong  reasons  to  con- 
clude that  a  majority  will  be  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  House  has 
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a  coDstitutioDal  right  to  refase  to  pass  laws  for  executing  a  treaty,  and 
that  the  treaty  power  is  limited  by  the  enumerated  powers.  Whether 
the  right  ought,  in  the  present  case,  to  be  executed,  will  be  a  distinct 
question  on  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  which  have  not  yet  come  into 
discussion.  I  understand  that  the  treaty  party  expect  success  on  this 
question,  but  despair  on  every  other." 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mar.  13,  1796;  ibid,,  88. 

^^  The  newspapers  will  inform  you  that  the  call  for  the  treaty  papers 
was  carried  by  03  against  37.  You  will  find  the  answer  of  the  Presi- 
dent herewith  inclosed.  The  absolute  refusal  was  as  unexpected  as  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  the  message  are  improper  and  indelicate.  •  •  • 
I  think  there  will  be  sufficient  firmness  to  face  it  with  resolutions  de- 
claring the  constitutional  powers  of  the  House  as  to  treaties,  and  that, 
in  applying  for  papers,  they  are  not  obliged  to  state  their  reasons  to  the 
Executive." 

Same  to  same,  Apr.  4, 1796 ;  ibid,j  89. 

<<  This  measure  of  the  Executive  produced  two  propositions,  asserting 
the  right  of  the  House  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  treaties  stipulat- 
ing on  legislative  subjects,  and  declaring  that  it  was  not  requisite  in  a 
call  for  papers  to  express  the  use  to  be  made  of  them.  It  was  expected 
that  a  long  and  obstinate  discussion  would  have  attended  these  defens- 
ive measures.  Under  that  idea,  I  entered  into  a  free  but  respectful  re- 
view of  the  fallacy  of  the  reasons  contained  in  the  message,  and  the 
day  being  nearly  spent,  the  committee  rose  and  an  adjournment  suc- 
ceeded. The  next  morning,  instead  of  a  reply,  the  question  was  called 
for,  and  taken  without  a  word  of  argument  on  the  subject.  The  two 
resolutions  were  carried  by  57  against  35 ;  and  six  members,  who,  not 
foreseeing  the  early  call  for  the  question,  had  not  taken  their  seats,  soon 
appeared  and  desired  to  have  their  names  added  to  the  majority.  This 
was  not  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  House.'' 

Same  to  same,  Apr.  11, 1796 ;  ibid.,  94. 

"  The  treaty  question  was  brought  to  a  vote  on  Friday  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  Owing  to  the  absence  {certainly  casual  and  momentary) 
of  one  member  and  the  illness  of  another,  the  committee  were  divided, 
49  and  49.  The  chairman  (Muhlenberg)  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
saying  that  in  the  House  it  would  be  subject  to  modification,  which  he 
wished.  In  the  House,  yesterday,  an  enemy  of  the  treaty  moved  a 
preamble  reciting  ^that  although  the  treaty  was  highly  objectionable,  yet, 
considering  all  circumstances,  particularly  the  duration  for  two  years, 
&c.,  and  confiding  in  the  efficacy  of  measures  that  might  be  taken  for 
stopping  the  spoliations  and  impressments,  etc'  For  this  ingredient-, 
which  you  will  perceive  the  scope  of,  all  who  meant  to  persevere  against 
the  treaty,  with  those  who  only  yielded  for  the  reasons  expressed  in  it, 
ought  to  have  united  in  voting,  as  making  the  pill  a  bitter  one  to  the 
treaty  party,  as  well  as  less  poisonous  to  the  public  interests.  A  few 
wron^heads,  however,  thought  fit  to  separate,  whereby  the  motion  was 
lost  by  one  vote.  The  main  question  was  then  carried  in  favor  of  the 
treaty  by  50  against  48.  This  revolution  was  foreseen,  and  might  have 
been  mitigated,  though  not  prevented,  if  sooner  provided  for.  But  some, 
who  were  the  first  to  give  way  to  the  crisis  under  its  actual  pressure, 
were  not  averse  to  prepare  for  it.   The  progress  of  this  business  through- 
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oat  has  been  to  me  the  most  worrying  and  vexatious  I  ever  encoun- 
tered.* 

Same  to  same.  May  1,  1796;  ibid.,  99.    See  i^fra,  $  150  a. 

The  answer  to  the  message,  which  had  the  sanction  of  Madison,  is  as 
follows : 

^*' Resolved^  That  it  being  declared  in  the  second  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  do  not  claim  an 
agency  in  making  treaties ;  but  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates  regula- 
tions on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  power 
of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution  as  to  such  stipulations  on 
a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress ;  and  it  is  the  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  all  such  cases  to  de- 
liberate on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into 
effect  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good." 

It  was  further  resolved  <Uhat  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  propriety  of 
any  application  from  this  House  to  the  Executive  for  information  de- 
siied  by  them,  and  which  may  relate  to  any  constitutional  functions  of 
the  House,  that  the  purpose  for  which  such  information  may  be  wanted, 
or  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  should  be  stated  in  the  application." 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  on  March  10, 179G,  on  Jay's 
treaty,  said,  with  great  force,  that  ^4f  the  treaty-making  power  is  not 
limited  by  existing  laws,  or  if  it  repeals  laws  that  clash  with  it ;  or  if 
the  Legislature  is  obliged  to  repeal  the  laws  so  clashing,  then  the  legis- 
lative power  in  fact  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  they  can, 
by  employing  an  Indian  tribe,  pass  any  law  under  the  color  of  treaty." 
^' The  argnment,"  says  Mr.  Adams  in  his  life  of  Gallatin  (161),  <<is  irre- 
sistible ;  it  has  never  been  answered  \  and  the  mere  statement  is  enough 
to  leave  only  a  sense  of  surprise  that  the  Federalists  should  have  haz- 
arded themselves  on  such  preposterous  ground." 

The  next  treaty  in  which  the  question  distinctively  arose  was  that 
with  France,  on  April  30, 1S03,  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  then  President,  had  maintained,  as  was  well  known, 
the  position,  as  above  stated,  that  whenever  Congress,  in  its  legislative 
action,  is  called  upon  to  make  appropriations  to  carry  out  a  treaty,  it 
had  a  fnll  constitutional  right  to  refuse  its  assent.  He  took  care  not 
to  appear  in  any  way,  when  asking  for  action  on  the  Louisiana  treaty, 
to  invade  the  prerogatives  he  had  so  fully  recognized  in  1706.  He  sent 
In  a  special  message,  communicating  the  requisite  papers  <^for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  its  legislative  capacity  "  or  '^  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within 
the  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress;"  and  so  far  from  as- 
suming that  this  power  was  to  be  exercised  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
said,  '^  Yon  will  observe  that  some  important  conditions  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  execution  but  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature."  The  measures 
proper  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  were  voted  without,  however,  any 
reassertions  of  the  principle  of  independent  responsibility  laid  down  by 
the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives  in  1796. 

In  1816  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  commercial 
convention  of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  the  bill  so  passed  providing  that 
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80  mach  of  any  existing  act  as  might  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  no  effect.  The 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  a  bill  enacting 
seriatim  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Senate  refused  to  concur,  on 
the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  operative  of  itself,  and  therefore  that 
the  act  should  be  declaratory  only.  On  the  other  hand  the  House  in- 
sisted that  legislation  was  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  A 
committee  of  conference,  of  which  Eufus  King  was  chairman  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  John  Forsyth  chairman  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  agreed  on  a  bill,  which  was  then 
adopted.  The  principle  upon  which  this  adjustment  was  made  was  thus 
explained  by  Mr.  Forsyth :  '*  Your  committee  understood  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  admit  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  House,  that 
whilst  some  treaties  might  not  require,  others  may  require,  legislative 
provision  to  carry  them  into  effect;  that  the  decision  of  the  question, 
how  far  such  provision  was  necessary,  must  be  founded  upon  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  treaty  itself 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheatou,  on  the  collision  with  France,  in  respect  to 
the  treaty  with  that  country  of  July  4, 1831,  has  been  already  noticed 
(see  supray  §  9),  and  in  a  future  section  will  be  discussed  the  action  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  carry  that  treaty  into  effect  by  appropriating  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  France  to  the  United  States 
(iw/ra,  §  318).  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  case  of  the 
action  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  refusing  the  appropriation 
under  the  treaty  of  1831  was  not  that  of  a  mere  refusal  to  ai)prove  a 
treaty  relating  exclusively  to  the  future,  as  was  the  case  with  Jay's 
treaty.  The  debt  which  the  French  Chamber  refused  to  pay  was  one 
which  had  been  for  many  years  claimed  earnestly,  almost  to  the  point  of 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  by  the  United  States,  and  had  been  over 
and  over  again  admitted  to  be  due  by  France.  When  President  Jack- 
son, therefore,  advised  Congress  to  resort  to  reprisals  to  compel  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  this  was  not  because  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refused  to  approve  a  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  between  the  two 
Governments,  but  because  the  French  Government  had  repudiated  a 
debt  which  the  United  States  had  declared  to  be  incontestable,  and 
which  the  French  executive  had  admitted.  Eeprisals  for  repudiation 
of  a  debt  solemnly  acknowledged  are  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  this  was  a  case  of  repudiation  of  a  debt  solemnly  acknowledged. 
There  was  no  discussion,  on  the  part  of  President  Jackson,  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  consent  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
necessary,  under  the  then  French  constitution,  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty. 
All  that  President  Jackson  did  or  said  may  be  regarded  as  limited  to 
the  following  position:  "You  owe  this  money;  we  have  already  pushed 
our  claim  to  the  verge  of  war,  and  you  have  admitted  it  to  be  due.  You 
must  pay;  your  admission  you  cannot  dispute,  since  it  was  made  by 
your  executive,  who  is  the  only  authority  with  whom,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  we  can  negotiate." 

In  1843  Mr.  Wheaton  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ger- 
man states.  The  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Kelations  reported 
adversely  to  this  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  the  "  want  of  constitutional 
competency,"  to  make  it ;  and  the  Senate  laid  the  subject  on  the  table 
indefinitely.  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  comments  thus  on 
this  act :  "  If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the  treaty-making  power,  it  may  be 
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truly  said  that  its  exercise  has  been  ODe  coDtinual  series  of  habitual  and 
aninterrapted  infringements  of  the  Constitution.  From  the  beginning, 
and  thronghont  the  whole  existence  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  has 
been  exercised  constantly  on  commerce,  navigation,  and  other  delegated 

powers.'' 

Mr.  Calhonn  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  Jane  28,  1844 ;  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

The  qaestion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  when  the  efficiency 
of  a  treaty  depends  upon  its  action,  came  again  into  prominence  in  re- 
lation to  the  treaty  of  1868  with  Bussia  for  the  cession  of  Alaska.  (See 
infroj  §  159.)  In  that  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  territory  should 
be  transferred  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  (art.  4),  and  that  Russia 
should  be  paid  an  indemnity  of  $7,200,000.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  on  May  28, 1867,  there  being  but  two  voices  in  the  negative. 
On  Jane  20, 1867,  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  treaty,  he  declared :  "  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known 
that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  have  caused 
the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every 
elanse  and  article  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith 
by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof."  The  territory  was  trans- 
ferred by  Russia  to  the  United  States  on  October  18, 1867.  When, 
however,  the  qaestion  of  appropriation  came  before  Congress  at  the 
engain^  session,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  there  was  a  marked  division 
of  opinion.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  reported  as  follows :  "The  committee  reports 
to  the  House  the  following  bill,  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  enacted  into  a 
law:  'A  bill  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  March  30, 1867. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepreseutatives,  that  there 
be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  $7,200,000  in  coin  to  fulfill  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with  llussia,  concluded 
at  Washington  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1867.' "  A  minority  report 
was  made  in  which  the  worthlessness  of  the  territory  ceded  was  asserted, 
and  in  which  the  rejection  of  the  purchase  was  recommended. 

The  majority  report,  while  conceding  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
the  assent  of  the  House  to  a  treaty  might  be  properly  withheld,  limited 
Boch right  to  cases  plainly  inconsistent  ''with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, purposes,  or  interests  of  the  Constitution."  It  was  further  asserted 
that  "where  a  treaty  is  limited  to  objects  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  its  first  and  highest  duty  is  to  enact  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect."  It  was  urged  that  as 
the  Alaska  treaty  had  infringed  no  constitutional  sanction,  laws  to  carry 
it  into  execution  Should  be  passed.  (As  to  prior  negotiation,  see  infra, 
Uo9.)  Protracted  debate  ensued,  beginning  on  June  30  and  proceed- 
ing through  July,  the  discussion  relating  far  more  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  House  in  such  issues  than  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
porchase  of  Alaska.  The  tendency  of  the  majority  of  the  House  was 
evidently  to  sanction  the  AJaska  purchase,  but  to  couple  the  approval 
of  the  treaty  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  House  to  approve 
or  disapprove  in  all  cases  in  which  the  sanction  of  the  House  is  neces- 
^  to  execute  a  treaty.  The  following  amendment,  adopting  this 
^ew,  passed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  d.  vote  of  98  to  49,  and  the 
Bonne,  on  July  14, 1867,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  43: 

^*  Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
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1867,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  by  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  stipulated  that  in  consideration  of  the  cession  by  the 
Emperor  of  Bassia  to  the  United  States  of  certain  territory  therein 
described,  the  United  States  would  pay  to  the  Emperor  of  Bassia  the 
sum  of  $7,200,000  in  coin ;  and  whereas  it  was  further  stipulated  in  said 
treaty  that  the  United  States  shall  accept  of  such  cession,  and  that  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and 
whereas  the  subjects  thus  embraced  in  the  stipulations  of  said  treaty 
are  among  the  subjects  which  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
axe  submitted  to  the  power  of  Congress,  and  over  which  Congress  has 
jurisdiction  ;  and  it  being  for  such  reason  necessary  that  the  consent  ot 
Congress  shall  be  given  to  the  said  treaty  before  the  same  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  said  treaty, 
and  approving  of  the  stipulations  therein,  to  the  end  that  the  same 
may  be  carried  into  effect,  therefore, 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  assent 
of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  stipulations  of  said  treaty .'' 

The  Senate,  on  July  17,  restored  the  bill  to  its  original  shape,  in  this 
w  ay  rejecting  the  distinctive  position  of  the  House  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  as  a  legislative  body  is  necessary  to  the  payment  of  money 
and  the  incorporation  of  territory,  when  provided  for  in  a  treaty.  Tbis 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  two  houses  led  to  the  two  bills  being 
sent  to  a  conference  committee,  the  Senatorial  members  of  which  in- 
sisted that  the  House  was  absolutely  bound  to  carry  out  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  treaty  which  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate.  (See  Con- 
gressional Globe  for  1867,  4031, 4159,  4392.)  The  committee,  however, 
Anally  united  on  the  following  measure: 

''An  act  making  an  appropriation  of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the 
treaty  with  Bussia  of  March  30, 1867. 

"  Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1867,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  by  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  stipulated  that  in  consideration  of  the  cession  by  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia  to  the  United  States  of  certain  territory  therein  de- 
scribed, the  United  States  should  pay  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  tbe 
sum  of  $7,200,000  in  coin ;  and  whereas  it  was  further  stipulated  in 
said  treaty  that  the  United  States  shall  accept  of  such  cession,  and 
that  certain  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be  admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  whereas  said  stipulations  cannot  be  carried  into  full  force 
and  effect  except  by  legislation  to  which  the  consent  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  is  necessary ;  therefore 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  that  there  be  and  hereby  w,  ap- 
propriated, from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
$7,200,000  in  coin,  to  fulfill  stipulations  contained  in  the  sixth  article  of 
the  treaty  with  Russia,  concluded  at  Washington^  on  the  30th  day  of  March, 
1867." 

This  measure,  which  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  91  to  48, 
has  the  features  of  compromise  strongly  impressed  upon  it.  All  that  it 
gives  specific  legislative  assent  to  is  the  appropriation  of  $7,200,000. 
The  preamble  asserts,  not  merely  that  $  7,200,000  is  to  be  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase, but  that  certain  inhabitants  of  the  territory  should  be  admitted  to 
certain  privileges.    The  resolution  says  nothing  about  the  privileges 
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and  confines  itself  to  the  appropriation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Congress 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  action  which  nii£:ht  be  regarded  as  taking 
the  position  that  the  Honse  has  the  prerogative  of  afi^ming  or  rejecting, 
at  its  discretion,  execution  of  a  treaty  when  such  execatiou  is  depend- 
ent on  its  action.  This  right,  however,  is  implied  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Honse  adopted  on  July  14, 1867. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  was  agitated  in  1796,  whether  Con- 
gress can,  nnder  the  Constitution,  refuse,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  to 
pass  acts  for  the  execution  of  treaties  duly  ratified,  remains  still  open. 
Tet  two  positions  may  be  regarded  as  accepted  in  the  practical  working 
of  our  Government.  One  is  that  without  a  Congressional  vote  there 
can  be  no  appropriation  of  money  which  a  treaty  requires  to  be  paid. 
The  other  is  that  it  should  require  a  very  strong  case  to  justify  Con- 
gress in  refusing  to  pass  an  appropriation  which  is  called  for  by  a  treaty 
duly  ratified. 

"Treaties  of  peace,  when  made  by  the  competent  power,  are  obliga- 
tory nx>on  the  whole  nation.  If  the  treaty  requires  the  payment  of 
money  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  money  cannot  be  raised  but  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  the  treaty  is  morally  obligatory  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  the  law,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  public 
faith.  The  department  of  the  Oovernment  that  is  intrusted  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  treaty-making  power  is  competent  to  bind  the 
national  faith  in  its  discretion,  for  the  power  to  make  treaties  of  peace 
must  be  co-extensive  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  and  neces- 
sarily involves  in  it  that  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty  which  has 
the  exclusive  direction  of  diplomatic  negotiations  and  contracts  with 
foreign  powers.  All  treaties  made  by  that  power  become  of  absolute 
eflicacy,  because  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  power  competent  to  bind  the  nation  by  treaty  may 
alienate  the  public  domain  and  property  by  treaty.  If  a  nation  has 
conferred  upon  its  executive  department,  without  reserve,  the  right  of 
treating  and  contracting  with  other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having 
invested  it  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  valid  treaty.  That 
department  is  the  organ  of  the  nation,  and  the  alienations  by  it  are 
valid,  because  they  are  done  by  the  reputed  will  of  the  nation.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  a  State  may  withhold  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment the  power  of  transferring  what  belongs  to  the  States,  but  if  there 
be  no  express  provision  of  that  kind  the  inference  is  that  it  has  confided 
to  the  department  charged  with  the  power  of  making  treaties  a  discre- 
tion commensurate  with  all  the  great  interests  and  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  nation." 

1  Kent's  Com.,  16*2. 

<<  If  a  treaty  be  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  as  much  obligatory  upon 
Congress  as  upon  any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  or  upon  the 
people  at  large,  so  long  as  it  continues  in  force  and  unrepealed.  The 
House  of  Bepresentatives  are  not  above  the  law,  and  they  have  no  dis- 
pensing power.  They  have  a  right  to  make  and  to  rei)eal  laws,  provided 
the  Senate  and  President  concur,  but  without  Guch  concurrence  a  law 
in  the  shape  of  a  treaty  is  as  binding  upon  them  as  if  it  were  in  the  shape 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  or  of  an  article  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  con- 
tract made  by  authority  of  law.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  binding 
and  conclusive  efficacy  of  every  treaty  made  by  the  President  and  Senate 
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is  SO  dear  and  palpable,  that  it  has  probably  carried  very  general  con- 
viction thronghoat  the  commnnity ;  and  this  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  decided  sense  of  public  opinion.''    {Ibid.j  286.) 

^<If  a  treaty  reqnire  the  payment  of  money  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
tbe  money  can  only  be  raised  or  appropriated  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture,  the  existence  of  the  treaty  renders  it  morally  obligatory  on  Con- 
gress to  pass  tbe  requisite  law,  and  its  refusal  to  do  so  would  amount 
to  a  breach  of  the  public  faith,  and  afford  just  cause  of  war.  That  de- 
partment of  the  Government  which  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  power  of  making  treaties  is  competent  to  bind  the  national  faith  at 
its  discretion;  for  the  power  to  make  treaties  must  be  co-extensive  with 
the  national  exigencies,  and  necessarily  involves  in  it  every  portion  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  of  which  the  co-operation  may  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  negotiations  and  contracts  with  foreign  nations.  If  a 
nation  confer  on  its  executive  department  without  reserve  the  right  of 
treating  and  contracting  with  other  sovereignties,  it  is  considered  as 
having  invested  it  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  valid  con- 
tract, and  that  it  is  the  organ  in  making  its  contracts;  and  such  aliena- 
tions  are  valid,  because  they  are  made  by  the  reputed  assent  of  the 
nation." 

Daer*8  Outlines  of  Constitational  Jnrisprodence  of  the  United  States,  138. 

"  The  treaty-making  power  is  limited  by  all  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  inhibit  certain  acts  from  being  done  by  the  Government. 
It  is  also  limited  by  such  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  direct  certain 
acts  to  be  done  in  a  particular  way,  and  which  prohibit  the  contrary, 
of  which  a  striking  example  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  declares  that 
no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  by  law.  This  not  only  imposes  an  important 
restriction  on  the  power,  but  gives  to  Congress  as  the  law-making  power, 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  portion  of  Congress,  the  right 
to  withhold  appropdations,  and  thereby  an  important  control  over  the 
treaty-making  power,  whenever  money  is  required  to  carry  a  treaty  into 
effect,  which  is  usually  the  case,  especially  in  reference  to  those  of  the 
most  importance.  There  still  remains  another  and  more  important  lim- 
itation, but  of  a  more  general  and  indefinite  character.  Itcan  enter  into 
no  stipulation  calculated  to  change  the  character  of  the  Government,  or 
to  do  that  which  can-  only  be  done  by  the  constitution-making  power, 
or  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment.'' 

Calhoun's  Discourse  on  Government.     1  Works,  201. 

^^D'apr^s  la  constitution  des  Etats-Unis,  par  laquelle  lea  traits  faits 
et  ratifies  par  le  president,  avec  I'avis  et  le  consentement  du  s^nat,  sont 
d6clar^.s  6tre  la  loi  supreme  du  pays,  ou  semble  comprendre  que  le  con- 
gvhs  est  oblig6  de  d6gager  la  foi  nationale  ainsi  eugag^e,  et  d'adopter 
les  lois  n^cessaires  h  Pexecution  du  traits." 

Wheaton,  Elements  du  droit  int.  (4th  ed.),  241. 

Mr.  Wheaton's  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  Attorney-General,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  French  Chamber  to  appropriate  the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  fund  agreed  on  by  the  French  indemnity  treaty,  has  been  already 
cited.  (Supra,  §  9 ;  tw/ra,  §  318.  See  also  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.) 
232,  citing  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  517-'49;  1  Kent's  Com.,  285; 
Presidents  Mess.,  Dec,  1834;  Ann.  Eeg.,  1834,  361.)    This  is  another 
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form  of  statiog  the  position  elsewhere  meuLioned,  that  a  treaty  may  bind 
iutematioDally  when  it  would  not  bind  mnnicipally.  [Supra^  §  0.)  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  may  by  statute  impose  on  its  own  citizens 
less  stringent  rules  of  neutrality  than  it  imposes  on  itself  by  treaty ;  but 
sach  manicipal  laxity  on  its  part  will  not  relieve  it  from  its  obligations 
by  treaty  or  by  intemational  law.  (See  infra,  §  402.)  A  Oovernment 
also  is  liable  for  violations  of  international  duty  by  its  judiciary.  {InfrCy 
§329a.) 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  position  that  the  United  States  is  not 
liable  for  a  treaty  which  the  Senate  refuses  to  ratify,  since  no  Govern- 
ment is  iDternationaUy  liable  on  a  treaty  not  agreed  to  by  the  treaty- 
making  power.    (See  supra,  §  9;  infraj  §  318.) 

'^  The  disputed  northeastern  boundary  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  involved  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  which  Mas- 
sachusetts also  had  an  interest.  The  line  established  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty  of  1842  differed  from  that  claimed  by  Maine,  and  ceded  parts 
orer  which  Maine  had  exercised  jurisdiction.  Still  the  treaty  was  a  sov- 
ereign act  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  and  operated  as  an 
iDternational  settlement.  fTeither  of  the  States  of  Maine  or  Massachu- 
setts was  in  any  way  party  to  it,  or  named  in  it,  except  in  the  fifth 
article,  in  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  receive  and  pay  over 
to  those  States  certain  portions  of  a  common  fund  established  by  con- 
sent for  the  care  of  the  territory  while  under  dispute,  and  to  pay  to 
those  States  a  further  sum  on  account  of  their  assent  to  the  line  of  bound- 
ary described  in  this  treaty.  Lord  Ashburton  disclaimed  all  respon- 
sibility of  Great  Britain  for  any  matters  between  the  United  States  and 
the  individual  States  referred  to  in  that  article.  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  gave  their  assent  to  the  treaty  before 
it  was  concluded  by  the  Government :  but  that  was  an  internal  matter, 
and  did  not  concern  Great  Britain.  Neither  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  chose  to  secure  the  consent  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  con- 
dosive  upon  the  much  canvassed  question  of  its  constitutional  power  to 
ha?e  made  the  treaty  without  their  assent.  (United  States  Laws,  viii, 
554 ;  Webster's  Works,  vi,  272, 289 ;  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  vi, 
756;  Kent's  Com.,  i,  166, 167;  Woolsey's  Introd.,  §  99;  Halleck's  Int. 
Law,  848.  The  Schooner  Peggy,  Oranch,  i,  103 ;  Ware  v.  Tilton,  Dal- 
las,  iii,  109.) 

^^If  a  treaty  requires  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  other  special 
act,  which  cannot  be  done  without  legislation,  the  treaty  is  still  bind- 
ing on  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  pass  the  nec- 
essary laws.  If  that  duty  is  not  performed,  the  result  is  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  by  the  nation,  just  as  much  as  if  the  breach  had  been  an  affirma- 
tive act  by  any  other  department  of  the  Government.  Each  nation  is 
responsible  for  the  right  working  of  the  internal  system  by  which  it 
distributes  its  sovereign  functions,  and  as  foreign  nations  dealing  with 
it  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  control  these,  so  they  are 
Qot  to  be  affected  or  concluded  by  them  to  their  own  injury.  (See  Kent, 
i,  165-6;  Heffter,  §  84;  Vattel  droit  des  gens,  liv.  iv,  ch.,  2,  §  14;  Hal- 
leek,  854.) 

Dana's  Wheaton,  i  543,  note  250. 

^^  Chancellor  Kent,  I  think,  expressed  astonishment  and  regret  that  a 
resolution,  founded  on  the  incidents  of  Jay^s  treaty,  was  passed  by  the 
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House  of  liepresentatives  in  179G,  declaring  what  is  now  imilerstood  to 
be  settled  English  law  and  practice,  that  is,  if  a  treaty  depend  for  the 
execution  of  any  of  its  stipulations  upon  a  legislative  act,  the  House 
could  and  should  determine  on  the  expediency  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
or  letting  it  pbort.  Whether  the  principle  of  that  resolution  was  aban- 
doned, or  only  pretermitted  on  the  emergency  of  1816^  may  be  questioned. 
It  disappoints  expectation,  but  in  reality  is  not  illogical,  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  when  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  monarch  should  be 
more  trammeled  and  restricted  than  when  in  the  hands  of  an  elective 
Chief  Magistrate  and  Senate.  I  trust,  however,  that  should  the  con- 
troveray  revive,  our  Eepresentatives  may  feel  themselves,  mavgre  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  free  to  be  at  least  as  democratic  as  the  British  Commons. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  precedent  of  a  parliamentary  stand  against  a 
treaty  was  made  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  almost  contemporaneously 
with  Jay's;  and  that  while  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  popular 
resistance  triumphed,  by  leading  to  the  withdrawal  and  abandonment 
of  the  measure  on  our  side,  notwithstanding  an  agitation  alike  universal 
and  violent,  we  were  compelled  to  swallow,  pure  and  undiluted,  the 
strong  concoction  of  the  venerable  Chief  Justice." 

Mr.  Dallas  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  May  21, 1860.    2  DalljtA's  Letters  from  London,  209. 

That  a  treaty  cannot  invade  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
legislature  is  thus  illustrated  by  a  German  author,  who  has  given  to  the 
subject  a  degree  of  elaborate  and  extended  exposition  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  no  writer  in  our  own  tongue.  "  Congress  has  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  right  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts,  as  well  as  to  regulate  foreign 
trade,  but  the  President  and  Senate,  if  the  '  treaty-making  power '  be  re- 
garded as  absolute,  would  be  able  to  evade  this  limitation  by  adopting 
treaties  which  would  compel  Congress  to  destroy  its  whole  tariff  system. 
According  to  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the  right  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  naturalization,  of  patents,  and  of  copyright.  Yet,  according 
to  the  view  here  contested,  the  President  and  Senate,  by  a  treaty, could 
on  these  important  questions  utterly  destroy  the  legislative  capacity  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
control  of  the  Army.  Participation  in  this  control  would  be  snatched 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  by 
which  the  United  States  would  bind  itself  to  keep  in  the  field  an  army 
of  a  particular  size.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  right  of  de- 
claring war;  this  right  would  be  illusory  if  the  President  and  Senate 
could  by  a  treaty  launch  the  country  into  a  foreign  war.  The  power  of 
borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  resides  in  Congress ; 
this  power  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  President  and  Senate  could  by 
treaty  bind  the  country  to  the  borrowing  of  foreign  funds.  By  the  Con- 
stitution '  no  money  shall  be  drawn  f^om  the  Treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ; '  but  this  limitation  would  cease 
to  exist  if  by  a  treaty  the  United  States  could  be  bound  to  pay  money 
to  a  foreign  power.  ♦  ♦  •  Congress  would  cease  to  be  the  law-mak- 
ing power  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution ;  the  law-making  power 
would  be  the  President  and  the  Senate.  Such  a  condition  would  be- 
come the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  treaties  so  adopted,  being 
on  this  particular  hypothesis  superior  to  legislation,  would  continue  in 
force  until  superseded  by  other  treaties.  Not  only,  therefore,  would  a 
Congress  consisting  of  two  houses  be  made  to  give  way  to  an  oligarchy 
of  President  and  Senate,  but  the  decrees  of  this  oligarchy,  when  once 
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made,  could  only  be  chaDged  by  concurrence  of  President  and  of  Sena- 
torial majority  of  two-thirds.*' 

Ueber  den  Abaclilass  Ton  Staatsvertragen,  von  Dr.  Ernest  Meier,  Professor  der 
Reclito  an  der  UniTenitat  HaUe,  Leipzig,  1874. 

Although  the  action  of  Congress  in  its  legislative  capacity  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  a  treaty  duly  approved  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  such  action  may  be  regarded  as  a  political  duty  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  no  case  has  such  legislative  aid  been  heretofore 
refused. 

6  Op.,  296,  CusliiDg,  1854. 

A  treaty  which  does  not  require  legislation  to  make  it  operative  will 
be  executed  by  the  courts  from  the  time  of  its  proclamation. 

6  Op.,  750,  Cnshing,  1654;  Foster  v.  Keilson,  2  Pet.,  314;  U,  S.  v,  Arredondo,  6 
Pet.,  725. 

III.   WHEN  TREATY  GOES  INTO  EFFECT. 

§  132. 

As  respects  performance  of  the  conditions  of  a  grant  by  a  private 
grantee,  the  date  of  a  treaty  is  the  date  of  its  final  ratification. 

U.  S.  u.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.,  691. 

So  far  as  concerns  individual  rights  of  parties  interested,  a  treaty 
does  not  operate  until  there  has  been  an  interchange  of  ratifications. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  sovereigns  concerned,  it  oper- 
atcB,  when  ratified,  from  the  date  of  its  signature. 

Haver  v.  Taker,  9  WaU.,  32;  Davis  v,  Concordia,  9  How.,  280 ;  Hylton  r.  Brown, 
1  Wash.  C.  C,  343.    See  Montanlt  v.  U. S.,  12  How.,  47. 

The  treaty  by  which  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
took  effect  from  its  date,  April  30, 1803.  Its  subsequent  ratification 
and  the  formal  transfer  of  possession  have  relation  to  that  date. 

U.  S.  r.  Keynes,  9  How.,  127. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  October  1, 1800, 
by  which  France  acquired  Louisiana  from  Spain. 

U.  S.  V.  Reynes,  9  How.,  127 ;  Davis  v.  Concordia,  ibidy  2^0. 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  treaties,  in  their  public  relations,  take 
effect  from  signature,  to  which  period  the  ratification  relates  back. 

Davi0«.  Concordia,  9  How.,  280. 

While  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  operates  as  such 
in  all  matters  not  requiring  legislative  action,  yet,  when  made  dependent 
on  legislative  action,  it  does  not  take  effect  until  such  action  is  had. 

Foster  V.  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253;  U.  S.«.  Percbeman,  7  Pet.,  54;  Qarcia  v.  Lee,  12 
Pet.,  511 ;  Haver  ».  Yaker,  9  Wall.,  32 ;  Turner  v.  Baptist  Union,  5  McLean, 
344 ;  Bartram  «.  Robertson,  15  Fed.  Rep.,  212. 
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'^  The  general  rule  of  public  law  is  that  a  treaty  ^  is  binding  ou  the 
contracting  parties  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  unless  it  contain  an 
express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.^    (Wheaton's  Int.  Law,  306.)" 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Sept.  18,  1847.    MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 

'*A  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided, from  the  day  of  its  date.'*  (Davis  v,  Concordia,  9  How.,  280 ; 
Hylton  V.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  343.)  "  The  exchange  of  ratifications 
has,  in  such  case,  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the  treaty  from  its 
date.  But  a  different  rule  prevails  when  the  treaty  operates  on  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  principle  of  relation  does  not  apply  to  rights  of  this 
character  which  were  vested  before  the  treaty  was  ratified ;  it  is  not 
considered  as  concluded  until  there  is  an  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Haver  v.  Taker,  9  Wall.,  32;  XJ.  S.  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.,  691." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &,c. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  indemnity  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Venezuela  to 
American  citizens  expelled  from  the  Aves  Island,  it  was  held :  <  It  is 
not  necessary  to  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  formal  approval,  conven- 
tions providing  for  the  adjustment  of  private  claims,  unless  such  a 
course  is  indicated  in  the  convention  itself.  But  the  want  of  such  rati- 
fication, on  the  part  of  this  Government,  does  not  prevent  recourse  to 
that  formality  at  any  future  period,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  nor 
does  it  in  any  respect  weaken  or  invalidate  the  binding  effect  of  the 
convention  upon  Venezuela.  Indeed,  the  good  faith  of  that  Republic 
having  been  pledged  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities,  there  would  be  no  more  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  to  enforce  its  stipulations,  should  it  become 
necessary,  than  if  the  instrument  had  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Venezuela.'  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  10,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  472. 
Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Sandford,  Oct.  22, 1859.'' 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (cd.  1863),  p.  456. 

IV.  C0N8TRVCTI0N  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

§133. 

"When  a  party  from  necessity  or  danger  withholds  compliance  with 
part  of  a  treaty,  it  is  bound  to  make  compensation  where  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  and  does  not  dispense  with  it." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  18,  1792.    7  Jeff.  Works,  672. 

"When  performance  (of  a  treaty)  becomes  impossible,  nonperform- 
ance is  not  immoral ;  so  if  performance  becomes  self-destructive  to  the 
party,  the  law  of  self-preservation  overrules  the  laws  of  obligation  to 
others." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  28,  1793.    7  Jeff.  Works,  G13. 

But  "  it  is  not  the  possibility  of  danger  which  absolves,  •  •  •  for 
that  possibility  always  exists,  and  In  every  case." 

/Wi.    See  7n/ra,  137a. 
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^' There  is  no  rule  of  constraction  better  settled,  either  in  relation  to 
covenants  between  individuals  or  treaties  between  nations,  than  that 
the  whole  instmment  containing  the  stipulations  is  to  be  taken  together, 
and  that  all  articles  in  pari  materia  shoald  be  considered  as  parts  of  the 
same  stipnlation." 

Mr.  LivingstoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lederer,  Nor.  5,  1632.    MSS.  Notee,  For. 
Leg. 

"Where,  by  the  express  terms  of  a  treaty,  the  mode  of  receiving  pay- 
ment of  money  to  be  paid  is  submitted  without  limitation  to  the  party 
entitled  to  receive,  he  alone  can  make  the  designation ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  those  modes  which  Governments  may  and  often  do  accept  by 
express  stipulation  cannot  only  be  not  deemed  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
customs  generally  observed,  but  may  be  properly  resorted  to  under  a 
treaty,  which,  by  excluding  no  particular  mode,  fairly  embraces  every 
one  which  is  appropriate  to  such  transactions  between  nations,  and  con- 
venient to  the  party  entitled  to  receive.'' 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  June  3,  1833.    Notes,  For.  Leg. 
See  also  Mr.  McLane  to  Mr.  Sernrier,  Jane  27,  1834 ;  ibid. 

^^  Nothing  is  more  common  in  countries  where  the  judiciary  is  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Government  than  for  questions  arising  under 
ti'eaties  to  be  submitted  to  its  decision.  Indeed,  in  all  regular  Govern- 
ments, questions  of  private  right  arising  under  treaty  stipulations  are 
in  their  nature  judicial  questions.  With  us  a  treaty  is  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  as  such,  it  influences  and  controls  the  decis- 
ions of  all  tribunals;  and  many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  decisions 
made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  arising  under  their 
several  treaties  with  Spain  herself,  as  well  as  under  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Similar  instances  of  j udicial  decisions 
on  points  arising  under  treaties  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  France, 
England,  and  other  nations;  and,  indeed,  the  undersigned  would  take 
the  liberty  to  remind  the  Chevalier  de  Arga^iz  that  this  very  treaty  of 
1795  has  been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  decision  by  a  Spanish  tri- 
bunal. The  undersigned  would  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Argaiz  the  case  of  M.  D.  Hareng,  in  which  the  Spanish  colonial 
courts  decided,  according  to  their  sense,  of  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of 
1795,  and  the  intendant  confirmed  their  decree,  which  was  that  nothing 
in  that  treaty  exempte<l  Mr.  Hareng  from  the  payment  of  certain 
demands.  From  this  decision  this  Government  was  inclined  to  dissent; 
but  never  questioned  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Spanish  court  to  consider 
the  intent  and  effect  of  a  treaty.    •    •    • 

'^IS'ations  are  bound  to  maintain  respectable  tribunals  to  which  the 
subjects  of  states  at  peace  may  have  recourse  for  the  redress  of  injuries 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  rights.  If  the  character  of  these  tribunals 
be  respectable,  impartial,  and  independent,  their  decisions  are  to  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.    The  United  States  have  carried  the  principle 
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of  acquiescence  in  such  cases  as  far  as  any  nation  upon  earth }  and  in 
respect  to  the  decisions  of  Spanish  tribunals,  quite  as  frequently  perhaps 
as  in  respect  to  the  tribunals  of  any  other  nation.  In  almost  innumerable 
cases,  reclamations  sought  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Spain 
for  alleged  captures,  seizures,  and  other  wrongs  committed  by  Spanish 
subjects,  the  answer  has  been,  that  the  question  has  been  fairly  tried 
before  an  impartial  Spanish  tribunal,  having  competent  jurisdiction,  and  « 
decided  against  the  claimant;  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  this  answer  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  acquiesced.  If  the  tribunal  be 
competent;  if  it  be  free  from  nnjast  influence;  if  it  be  impartial  and 
independent,  and  if  it  has  heard  the  case  fully  and  fairly,  its  judgment 
is  to  stand  as  decisive  of  the  matter  before  it. 

'^This  principle  governs  in  regard  to  the  decisions  of  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  courts  of  equity,  and  especially  courts  of  admiralty,  where 
proceedings  so  often  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
foreign  states  and  Governments." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Argaiz»  Jane  21, 1842.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

The  informal  agreement  between  the  United  States  'and  Great  Brit- 
ain limiting  their  respective  forces  on  the  lakes  is  conditioned,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  United  States,  upon  Great  Britain  maintaining  scrupulous 
neutrality  in  respect  to  war,  civil  or  otherwise,  in  which  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  and  of  which  the  lakes  may  be  the  theater. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Oct.  24,  1864.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
As  to  this  agreement,  see  $upra,  $$  31,40. 

The  covenants  or  guarantees  in  a  treaty,  when  dependent  on  certain 
concessions,  cannot  be  enforced  until  the  concessions  are  actually  made.  • 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baxter,  Mar.  20,  1871.  MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. ; 
For.  Rel.,  1871.  Infra,  $  I37a. 

By  the  treaty  of  March  20, 1833,  between  the  United  States  and  Siam, 
the  citizens  of  the  former  are  forbidden  to  import  or  sell  in  Siam  (except 
to  the  King)  '^munitions  of  war."  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  ^*  I 
feel  clear  that  a  nomen  generalUsimumj  such  as  ^  munitions  of  war '  is  far 
more  comprehensive  in  its  operation  than  would  be  any  group  of  speci- 
fications, no  matter  how  exhaustive.  The  rule,  as  you  well  know,  is 
that  the  introduction  of  specifications  operates  to  limit  even  general 
terms  which  may  precede  them,  and  in  this  view  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  terms  '  fire-arms,  shot,  or  gunpowder,'  which  are  quoted  as  used 
in  the  treaty  between  Siam  and  Great  Britain  cover  a  much  more  re- 
stricted area  than  does  the  term  ^  munitions  of  war.'  If,  for  instance, 
poisoned  arrows  were  called  for  in  Siam  as  weapons  likely  to  be  x^ecu- 
liarly  efiScacious  in  Siamese  warfare,  they  would  be  excluded  under  the 
term  '  munitions  of  war,'  but  not  under  those  of  '  fire-arms,  shot,  or 
gunpowder.'  The  same  might  be  said  of  preparations  of  dynamite.  I 
hold,  therefore,  that  the  term  '  munitions  of  war'  gives  all  the  protection 
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to  Siam,  as  to  the  qaestion  at  isBae,  that  conld  be  secured  by  an  ena- 
meration  of  particiilarsy  no  matter  bow  ezhaastiTe.'' 

Ifr.  Bsyftrd,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Jan.  7,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit 
As  to  constmctioii,  see  farther,  App.,  yoI.  iii,  i  131. 

When  there  is  a  treaty  giving  certain  privileges  as  to  repairing  armed 
vessels  of  a  belligerent,  snch  treaty  will  be  enforced  by  the  neatral 
states,  though  the  favors  it  confers  on  the  belligerent  may  be  in  excess 
of  what  would  be  conferred  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Moodie  v.  The  Phcebe  Anne,  3  Dall.,  319.    See  Bee's  Adm.  R.,  40, 74. 

A  stipulation  in  a  treaty  that  neutral  bottoms  make  neutral  goods, 
does  not  imply  a  stipulation  that  enemies'  bottoms  make  enemies'  goods, 
the  two  propositions  being  distinct. 

The  Nereida,  9  Cranch,  388. 

The  doctrine  of  cypres  performance  has  no  application  in  the  con- 
struction of  treaties. 

The  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  1. 

The  court  cannot  supply  a  casus  omissus  in  a  treaty  any  more  than  in 
a  law.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795  free  ships  were  to  make  free 
goods;  and  in  the  17th  article  it  was  provided  that  a  passport,  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  form  annexed  to  the  treaty,  should  be  conclusive 
proof  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel.  There  being,  in  fact,  no  form 
annexed,  it  was  held  that  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  must  be 
determined  according  to  the.  ordinary  rules  of  prize  courts,  and  if 
shown  to  be  Spanish  property,  that  the  cargo  was  protected  from  lia- 
bility. 

Ibid.,  1,  7C. 

The  doctrine  of  a  performance  cy  preSj  so  just  and  appropriate  in  the 
civil  concerns  of  private  persons,  belongs  not  to  the  solemn  compacts 
of  nations,  so  far  as  judicial  tribunals  are  called  npon  to  interpret  or 
enforce  them. 

Ibid.,  1,  73. 

Stipulations  in  treaties  having  sole  reference  to  the  exercise  of  bellig- 
erent rights  cannot  be  applied  to  govern  cases  exclusively  of  another 
nature,  and  belonging  to  a  state  of  peace. 

The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheat.,  1. 

The  laws  applicatory  to  treaties  of  cession  do  not  apply  to  treaties 
for  the  recognition  of  independence,  such  as  that  of  1783,  with  Great 
Britain. 

Harconrt  v.  Oaillard,  12  Wheat.,  523, 

Foreign  territory,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  acquired  under  either  the  treaty-making  or  the  law-making  power. 

American  Ins.  Co.  r.  Bales  of  Cotton,  1  Pot.,  54*3. 
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The  original  of  the.  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  being  in  the  Spanish 
langaage,  not  corresponding  precisely  with  the  original  in  English,  the 
langoage  of  the  former  is  to  be  taken  as  expressing  the  intent  of  the 
grantor  as  to  the  lands  granted  and  reserved.  The  King  of  Spain  was 
the  grantor ;  the  treaty  was  his  deed ;  the  exception  was  made  by  him ; 
and  its  nature  and  efTect  depended  on  his  intention,  expressed  by  his 
words,  in  reference  to  the  thing  granted  and  the  thing  reserved  and 
excepted  in  and  by  the  grant.  The  Spanish  version  was  in  his  words 
and  expressed  his  intention,  and,  though  the  American  version  showed 
the  intention  of  this  Government  to  be  different,  we  cannot  adopt  it  as 
the  rule  by  which  to  decide  what  was  granted,  what  excepted,  and 
what  reserved.  The  court  must  be  governed  by  the  clearly  expressed 
and  manifest  intention  of  the  grantor  and  not  the  grantee  in  private,  a 
fortiori  in  public,  grants. 

U.  S.  V.  Arredondo,  6  Pec,  G91. 

As  to  which  of  the  conflictiDg  versions  of  a  treaty  is  to  prevail^  see  infra,  $  165> 

When  a  treaty  is  executed  in  more  than  one  language,  each  language 
being  that  of  a  contracting  party,  each  document,  so  signed  and  attested, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  original,  and  the  sense  of  the  treaty  is  to  be 
drawn  from  them  collectively. 

Ibid.,  710. 

A  treaty  of  cession  is  a  deed  or  grant  by  one  sovereign  to  another, 
which  transfers  nothing  to  which  he  had  no  right  of  property,  and  only 
such  right  as  he  owned  and  could  convey  to  the  grantee. 

Mitchel  V.  U.  S.,  9  Pet.,  711. 

The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  in  their  property,  &c.,  ceased,  by  its  own  limita- 
tion, to  operate  when  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

City  of  New  Orleans  v.  Armas,  9  Pet.,  224. 

A  treaty  of  cession  is  to  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
things  at  the  time  existing. 

Strother  r.  Lucas,  12  Pet.,  410. 

The  term  "  grant "  in  a  treaty  comprehends  not  only  those  which  are 
made  in  form,  but  also  any  concession,  warrant,  order,  or  permission 
to  survey,  possess,  or  settle,  whether  evidenced  by  writing  or  parol,  or 
presumed  from  possession;  and  that  in  the  term  << laws"  is  included 
custom  and  usage,  when  once  settled,  though  it  may  be  "  comparatively 
of  recent  date,  and  is  not  one  of  those  to  the  contrary  of  which  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not,  which  contributed  so  much  to  make  up 
the  common-law  code." 

Strother  v,  Lucas,  12  Pet.,  43C. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  of  national  law,  and  applies  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  this  Government,  whether  exercised  with  a  foreign 
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natiou  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  all  questions  of  disputed  boundaries 
may  be  settled  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Lattimcrv.  Poteet,  14  Pet.,  14. 

A  treaty  is  to  be  construed  so  as  to  exclude  fraud  and  to  make  its 
operation  consistent  with  good  faith. 

The  Amistad,  15  Pet,  518. 

That  a  reservation  in  a  treaty  may  operate  as  a  grant  of  lands,  see  U.  8.  v. 
BrookSy  10  How.,  442. 

It  has  been  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1)  that 
comiiacts  between  Governments  or  nations,  like  those  between  individ- 
nals,  shonld  be  interpreted  according  to  the  natural,  fair,  and  received 
acceptation  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed;  (2)  that  the 
obligation  of  such  compacts,  unless  suspended  by  some  condition  or 
stipulation  therein  contained,  commences  with  their  execution  by  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  their  subsequent 
ratification  by  the  principals  themselves  has  relation  to  the  period  of 
signature ;  (3)  that  any  net  or  proceeding,  therefore,  between  the  sigu- 
iDg  and  ratification  of  a  treaty,  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in 
contravention  of  the  stipulations  of  the  compact,  would  be  a  fraud  upon 
the  other  party,  and  could  have  no  validity  consistently  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  compact  itself;  (4)  that  a  nation  which  has  ceded  away  her 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  a  territory,  can,  with  respect  to  that 
territory,  rightfully  exert  no  power  by  which  the  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty so  ceded  would  be  impaired  or  diminished. 

U.  S.  V.  D^Anterive,  10  How.,  609. 

A  guarantee  in  a  treaty  of  cession  of  vested  rights  in  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory covers  only  rights  which  emanated  from  a  prior  rightful  sover- 
eign. 

U.  8.  p.  Pillerin,  13  How.,  9. 

Such  a  guarantee  covers  inchoate  as  well  as  matured  rights. 

Delassns  r.  U.  S.,  9  Pet.,  117  ;  Strothert?.  Lucas,  12  Pet.,  410. 
That  benefits  granted  as  equivalents  by  a  treaty  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
donations,  see  Forsyth  v.  Reynolds,  15  How.,  358. 

Whether  a  sovereign  had  the  power,  in  making  a  treaty,  to  annul  a 
grant,  cannot  be  examined  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  having  treated  with  him  as  having  that  power. 

Clark  V.  Braden.  16  How.,  635. 

Where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty  at  the  time  of  its  ratification 
annexes  a  written  declaration  explaining  ambiguous  language  in  the 
iostrnment,  or  adding  a  new  and  distinct  stipulation,  and  the  treaty  is 
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afterwards  ratified  by  the  other  party  with  the  declaration  attached  to 
it,  and  the  ratifications  duly  exchanged,  the  declaration  thos  annexed 
is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  and  as  binding  and  obligatory  as  if  it  were  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

Ibid, 

A  treaty  giving  certain  rights  of  succession  to  realty  to  subjects  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  is  not  retroactive  so  as  to  affect  the  succession  of 
a  person  who  died  before  the  treaty, 

Prevost  r.  Greenaax,  19  How.,  1. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations  a  liberal  spirit  should  be  ob- 
served. 

U.  S.  V.  Anguisola,  1  Wall.,  352. 

A  treaty  will  be  so  construed  as  to  give  full  operation  lo  rights 
granted  by  it,  and  when  there  are  two  constructions  equally  applicable 
to  it,  the  most  liberal  will  be  preferred. 

HaueDBtein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.,  483. 

The  term  "  validity,"  as  applied  to  treaties,  admits  of  two  descrip- 
tions—necessary and  voluntary.  By  the  former  is  meant  that  which 
results  from  the  treaties  having  been  made  by  persons  authorized  by, 
and  for  purposes  consistent  with,  the  Constitution.  By  voluntary  valid- 
ity, is  meant  that  validity  which  a  treaty,  voidable  by  reason  of  vio- 
lation by  the  other  party,  still  continues  to  retain  by  the  silent  acquies- 
cence and  will  of  the  nation.  It  is  voluntary,  because  it  is  at  the  will 
of  the  nation  to  let  it  remain  or  to  extinguish  it.  The  principles  which 
govern  and  decide  the  necessary  validity  of  a  treaty  arc  of  a  judicial 
nature,  while  those  on  which  its  voluntary  validity  depends  are  of  a 
political  nature. 

Jones  V,  Walker,  2  Paine,  688. 

By  a  principle  of  international  law,  on  a  transfer  of  territory  by  one 
nation  to  another,  the  political  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of 
(he  ceded  country  and  the  former  Government  arc  changed,  and  new 
ones  arise  between  them  and  the  new  Government.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  effected  is  ordinarily  the  subject  of  treaty.  The 
contracting  parties  have  the  right  to  contract  to  transfer  and  receive 
respectively  the  allegiance  of  all  the  native-born  citizens ;  but  the  natu- 
ralized citizens,  who  owe  allegiance  purely  statutory,  are,  when  -released 
therefrom,  remitted  to  their  original  status. 

Tobin  V,  Walkinsbaw,  McAllister,  186. 

That  construction  of  a  treaty  most  favorable  to  its  execution,  as  de- 
signed by  the  parties,  will  be  preferred. 

U.  S.  V.  Payne,  2  McCrary,  289 ;  8  Fed.  Rep.,  883. 
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A  constTttction  of  a  treaty  acted  on  by  the  Executive  Department 
will  be  accepted  by  the  judiciary,  when  relating  to  matters  political, 
unless  such  constraction  be  plainly  inadmissible. 

Castro  9.  De  Uriarte,  16  Fed.  Rep.,  93. 

Tonnage  daes  do  not  fall  within  a  provision  that  goods  imported  in 
vessels  of  one  contracting  nation  shiill  not  be  higher  than  those  im- 
l)orted  in  vessels  of  the  other  contracting  nation. 

1  Op.,  155,  Breckenridge,  1806. 

Technical  rules  of  construction  ought  not  to  be  ax)plied  to  treaties 
with  the  Indians. 

2  Op.,  465,  Tanoy,  1831. 

In  the  construction  of  treaties,  the  general  doctrine  is  that  any  special 
advantage  conceded  by  a  party  under  any  one  article  is  in  consideration 
of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  same  party  under  that  and  all 
other  articles  of  the  treaty. 

6  Op.,  148,  Gushing.  1853. 

Articles  of  reciprocity,  constituting  mutual  and  correlative  engage- 
ments,* do  not  come  within  such  expressions  as  "  favor,"  or  "  freely  if 
the  concessions  were  freely  made,"  or  "  if  the  concessions  were  condi- 
tional on  allowing  the  same  compensation." 

Jbid. 

A  treaty  to  whose  operation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  legislation  is  on  its 
face  a  prerequisite,  does  not  bind,  so  far  as  concerns  such  provisions, 
until  the  requisite  legislation  takes  place ;  though,  from  the  time  it  is 
proclaimed,  it  may  take  effect  as  a  national  compact. 

6  Op.,  750,  Cusbing.     See  supra^  $  132. 

AVhen  a  river  is  the  line  of  arcijiniovs  boundary  between  two  nations, 
by  a  treaty,  its  natural  channel  so  continues,  notwithstanding  any 
changes  of  its  course  by  accretion  or  decretion  of  either  bank ;  but  if 
the  course  be  changed  abruptly  into  a  new  bed  bj'  irruption  or  avulsion, 
then  the  river-bed  becomes  tbe  boundary.  [The  principle  applied  to 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  determining  the  boundary  between 
the  Mexican  Bepublic  and  the  United  States.] 

8  Op.,  175,  Cashing,  1^6. 

Where,  by  a  convention,  it  was  agreed  that  all  moneys  awarded  by 
the  commissioners  under  that  convention  on  account  of  any  claim  should 
be  paid  by  one  Government  to  the  other,  the  moneys  found  due  from 
the  foreign  Government  to  claimants  who  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  properly  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  the  same  paid  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them. 

10  Op.,  31,  Bates,  18C1. 
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The  words  *' confirmed  by  law"  mean  confirmation  by  ibe  act  of  that 
power  which  under  our  system  enacts  laws.  A  confimation  by  treaty 
is  a  confirmation  by  law,  inasmuch  as  a  treaty  is  to  be  regarded  as  au 
act  of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  operates  without  the  aid  of  a  legis- 
lative provision. 

10  Op.,  507,  Coffey,  ad  int.,  18()3. 

Treaties  are  subjected  to  the  following  general  rules  which  govern 
all  contractual  engagements : 

(1)  There  must  be  a  concurrence  of  minds  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  obscure  terms  in  a  treaty  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  to  which  extrinsic  evidence  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  objective  obscurity. 

(3)  Construction  of  treaties  is  a  matter  of  law,  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  mutatis  mutandis,  as  x)revail  in  the  construction  of  contracts 
and  statutes. 

(4)  As  contracts  may  be  modified  and  rescinded,  so  may  treaties. 

(5)  Immoral  stipulations  are  as  void  in  treaties  as  they  are  in  con- 
tracts. 

(6)  "  Construction "  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "  interpretation." 
*'  Construction  "  gives  the  general  sense  of  a  treaty,  and  is  applied  by 
rules  of  logic ;  "  interpretation  "  gives  the  meaning  of  particular  terms, 
to  be  explained  by  local  circumstances  and  by  the  idioms  the  firamers 
of  the  treaty  bad  in  mind. 

(7)  If  two  meanings  are  admissible,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  the 
party  i)roposing  the  clause  knew  at  the  time  to  be  that  which  was  held 
by  the  party  accepting  it. 

Treaties  are  distinguishable  from  contracts  as  follows: 

(1)  Contracts  (unless  we  regard  marriage  as  a  contract)  are,  in  all 
cases,  the  subjects  of  a  suit  for  debt  or  damages,  or  for  a  specific  thing. 
Bat  no  such  suit  lies  on  breach  of  treaty. 

(2)  Contracts  can  only  be  vacated  or  rescinded  by  consent,  or  by  the 
action  of  a  court.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  a  treaty. 
There  is  no  court  which  can  be  appealed  to  to  dissolve  it,  and  when  one 
party  violates  its  terms  the  x)ractiee  is  for  the  other  party  to  declare  it 
not  to  be  any  longer  binding. 

(3)  While  a  contract  may  be  annulled  on  the  ground  of  fraudulent 
influence  exercised  by  strength  over  weakness,  such  a  reason  cannot 
be  set  up  for  regarding  a  treaty  as  a  nullity,  since  all  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  same  footing,  with  equal  opportunities  of  detect- 
ing fraud,  and  there  are  many  cases  of  finesse  and  false  coloring  or  sup- 
pression of  facts  which  would  avoid  contracts,  which  would  not,  mutatis 
mutandis,  avoid  a  treaty.  If  suppressio  veri  abrogated  treaties  to  the 
extent  it  abrogates  contracts,  few  treaties  would  stand. 

(4)  A  treaty  based  upon  a  war  accepts  the  results  determined  by  the 
war,  unless  otherwise  provided,  while  a  contract  does  not  necessarily 
assume  the  existing  relations  of  the  parties  as  a  basis.  *'The  utipos 
sidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless  it  bo  otherwise  agreed. 
Peace  gives  a  final  and  perfect  title  to  captures  without  condemnation, 
and,  as  it  forbids  all  force,  it  destroys  all  hopes  of  recovery  (of  vessels) 
as  much  as  if  the  vessel  was  carried  infra praesidia  and  condemned.'' 

1  Kent's  Com.,  173,  citing  The  Legal  Tender,  reported  in  Wbeat.  Dig.,  302; 
Tbe  Schooner  Sophie,  6  Rob.  Ad.,  138. 
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(5)  A  consideration  is  essential  to  give  effect  to  a  contract,  but  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  treaty  which  has  no  consideration. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  (  157. 

Ajs  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  silence  in 
treaties,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  799. 

On  the  question  of  repugnancy,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down  by 
President  Woolsey  (Int.  Law,  §  109) : 

"  1.  That  earlier  clauses  are  to  be  explained  by  later  ones,  which  were 
added,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  or  which 
at  least  express  the  last  mind  of  the  parties.  8o  also  later  treaties  ex- 
plain or  abrogate  older  ones. 

"  2.  Special  clauses  have  the  preference  over  general,  and  for  the 
most  part  prohibitory  over  permissive. 

*'  In  treaties  made  with  different  parties  the  inquiry  in  cases  of  con- 
dict  touches  the  moral  obligation  as  well  as  the  meaning.  Here  the 
earlier  treaty  must  evidently  stand  against  the  latter,  and  if  possible, 
uiust  determine  its  import  where  the  two  seem  to  conflict. 

*^  In  general,  conditional  clauses  are  inoperative,  as  long  as  the  con- 
dition is  unfulfilled^  and  are  made  null  when  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble. Where  things  promised  in  a  treaty  are  incompatible,  the  promisea 
may  choose  which  he  will  demand  the  performance  of,  but  here  and 
t'lsewhere  an  act  of  expediency  ought  to  give  way  to  an  act  of  justice. 

*'  A- treaty  of  cession  is  a  deed  of  the  ceded  territory  by  the  sovereign 
grantor,  and  the  deed  is  to  receive  an  equitable  construction.  The  ob- 
ligation ot  the  new  power  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  property  is  but  the  assertion  of  a  principle  of  natural  justice." 

See  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis's  Notes,  &c.,  citing  Sonlard  v,  U.  S.,  4  Pet.,  51 1 ;  Delassns 
r.  U.  S.,  9  Pet.,  117 ;  Mitchel  r.  U.  S.,  iWd.,  711 ;  Smith  v.  U.  S.,  10  Pet.,  326. 

The  effect  of  coercion  in  vacating  a  treaty  is  discussed  in  another  sec- 
tion, infraj  §  130. 

V.  FAVORED  NATION, 
§134. 

"  It  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  rational  aud  received  interpre- 
tation of  the  diplomatic  term  gentis  amicissimce  (most  fiivored  nation) 
that  it  has  not  in  view  a  nation  unknown  in  many  cases  (as  was  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  the  older  treaties  containing  the  phrase 
were  used)  at  the  time  of  using  the  term,  and  so  dissimilar  in  all  cases 
as  to  famish  no  ground  of  just  reclamation  to  any  nation." 

Mr.  JeffersoD,  Sec.  of  State,  Report  to  the  President,  Mar.  18,  1792.    7  Jeff. 
Works,  584 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  255. 

"  Though  treaties,  which  merely  exchange  the  rights  of  the  most  favored 
nations,  are  not  without  all  inconvenience,  yet  they  have  their  conven- 
iences also.  It  is  an  important  one  that  they  leave  each  party  free  to 
make  what  internal  regulations  they  please,  and  to  give  what  prefer- 
eDces  they  find  expedient,  to  native  merchants,  vessels,  and  productions. 
And  as  wc  already  have  treaties  on  this  basis  with  France,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Prusia,  the  two  former  of  which  are  perpetual,  it  will  be 
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bat  small  additional  embarrassmeDt  to  extend  it  to  Spain.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  sensible  it  is  right  to  place  that  nation  on  the  most  favored 
footing,  whether  we  have  a  treaty  with  them  or  not,  and  it  can  do  as  do 
harm  to  secure  by  treaty  a  reciprocation  of  the  right." 

Report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mar.  18,  1792.     7  Jeff.  Works,  567;    1  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Rel.),256. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Hyde  de  Xeuville  of  December  23. 
1817  (MSS.  N^otes,  France,  Cong.  Doc.  91, 18th  Cong.,  2d  sess ),  took 
the  groand  that  the  "favored  nation"  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1803  with 
France  only  covered  gratuitous  favors,  and  did  not  touch  concessions  for 
equivalents,  express  or  implied,  and  that  any  other  view  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  pre- 
scribes that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  in  the 
CTnited  States,  and  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.' 

Lawrence's  Wheaton,  494.    See  at  large,  2  Lyman's  Dip.  U.  S.,  chap.  vi. 

'^  The  mutual  stipulation  of  being  treated  as  the  most  favored  nation 
is  not,  in  all  the  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  express  declaration  that  the  favor  granted  to  a  third  party 
shall  be  extended  to  France  or  the  United  States  gratuitously  if  tbo 
grant  is  gratuitous,  and  upon  granting  the  same  compensation  if  it  be 
conditional.'^ 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Neiiville,  Mar.  29,  1821.    MSS.  Kotes,  For. 

Leg.    See  further,  as  to  meaning  of  term,  same  to  same,  Jane  15, 1821 ;  ibid. 
As  to  effect  of  term  "favored  nation"  in  treaty  with  France  of  1803,  see  Mr. 

Gallatin's  note  to  Viscount  Cbateaubrand,  Feb.  27,  1823,  quoted  t»/ra,  ^ 

148  ;  and  see  also  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  493,  notes. 

"The  rule  of  the  most  favored  nation  may  not  be,  and  scarcely  ever 
is,  equal  in  its  operation  between  two  contracting  parties.  It  could 
only  be  equal  if  the  measure  of  voluntary  concession  by  each  of  them 
to  the  most  favored  third  power  were  precisely  the  same ;  but  as  that 
rarely  happens,  by  referring  the  citizens  of  two  contracting  powers  to 
such  a  rule,  the  fair  competition  between  them,  which  ought  always  to 
be  a  primary  object,  is  not  secured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
belong  to  the  nation  which  has  shown  least  liberality  to  other  nations 
are  enabled  to  engross  almost  the  entire  commerce  and  navigation  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  contracting  powers.  The  rule  of  the  most 
favored  nation  is  not  so  simi)le  as  the  proposed  substitute  (that  of  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity,  which  Mr.  Poinsett  was  instructed  to  negotiate). 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  favor  which,  being  granted  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  one  nation,  is  claimed  by  another  in  virtue 
of  a  treaty  stipulation  embracing  that  principle,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
claimant  should  be  accurately  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  nation  on  which  the  claim  of  equal  favor 
is  preferred  and  all  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world.  A  knowledge  of 
those  relations  must  be  sometimes  sought  after  in  numerous  treaties, 
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statateSy  orders,  decrees,  aud  other  regalations,  and  is  often  of  very 
difiScnlt  attainment.  When  acquired  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  dis- 
tingnish  between  what  was  a  voluntary  grant  and  that  which  was  a 
concession  by  one  party  for  an  equivalent  yielded  by  the  other.  Some- 
times the  equivalent  for  the  alleged  favor  proceeding  from  the  one  party 
may  be  diffused  throughout  all  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  by  the 
other,  and  is  to  be  extracted  only  after  a  careful  view  and  comparison 
of  the  whole  of  them.  Not  unfrequeutly  the  equivalent  may  not  even 
be  clearly  deducible  from  the  instrument  itself  conveying  the  supposed 
favor.  Peculiar  considerations  may  lead  to  the  grant  of  what,  on  a  first 
impression,  might  be  conceived  to  be  a  voluntary  favor,  but  which  has 
really  been  founded  upon  a  received  equivalent ;  aud  these  considera- 
tioDs  may  sometimes  apply  to  the  entire  commerce  and  navigation  of  a 
country,  and  at  others  to  particular  ports  only," 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  Mar.  26, 1825.    MSS.  Inst.,  Miuisters. 

A  covenant  to  give  privileges  granted  to  the  ''most  favored  nation" 
only  refers  to  gratuitous  privileges,  and  does  not  cover  privileges  granted 
OD  the  condition  of  a  reciprocal  advantage. 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  President  Jackson,  Jan.  6, 1832.    MSS.  Report 

Book. 
To  same  effect,  see  Mr.  Frelingbuyaen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bingbam,  June  11, 

1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  Japan,  quoted  supra^  $  06. 

"Your  dispatch  No.  43,  of  the  8th  ultimo,  has  been  received.  You 
report  that  Mr.  Carter,  the  special  envoy  from  Uawaii  to  England  and 
Germany,  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  German  Government  to  yield 
the  point  assumed  by  those  Governments,  that  the  most  favored  nation 
cladse  in  their  treaties  with  Hawaii  entitled  them  to  equal  privileges  in 
regard  to  imports  with  those  obtained  by  the  United  States  by  the  re- 
ciprocity treaty  with  the  same  country,  and  that  no  deflnite  understand- 
ing bad  been  reached  with  England,  although  it  was  probable  that  the 
proposition  made  by  that  Government  would  be  accepted.  You  also 
report  that  there  exists  among  the  natives  a  suspicion  that  the  United 
States  desire  to  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  is  encouraged  and 
made  use  of  by  the  opposition  party. 

**  In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  claiming  that  by  the  •  parity  clause  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  treaty '  other  nations  were  not  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  were  conceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Hawaii,  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  Department; 
and  that  the  assurance  given  by  that  officer  in  his  reply,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii  would  take  care  that  the  integrity  of  the  treaty 
should  not  be  impaired  in  any  respect,  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  promise  may  be  strictly  carried  out. 
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"  Yoa  will  endeavor  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  impute  to 
the  United  States  any  idea  of  farther  projects  beyond  the  present 
treaty." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Comly,  Aug.  C,  1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hawaii; 
For.  Rol.,  1878. 

The  following  is  the  inclosure  in  dispatch  No.  43,  above  noticed: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  througli 
your  excellency,  my  opinion  that  the  integrity  of  the  treaty  of  recipro- 
city between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Island  is  threat- 
ened. 

*' Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  clause  of  Article  IV  of  the  treaty, 
as  follows : 

'' '  It  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  His  Hawaiian  Majesty  that  so  long  as 
this  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  he  will  not  •  •  •  make  any  treaty 
by  which  any  other  nation  shall  obtain  the  same  privileges  relative  to 
the  admission  of  any  articles  free  of  duty  hereby  secured  to  the  United 
States.' 

'*•  This  stipulation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  valuable  consideration  to  be 
paid  by  one  party  to  the  other,  as  one  of  the  causes  which  move  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  enter  into  an  agreement.  The  failure  to  pay  it 
would  be  a  breach  which  would  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  the  whole  com- 
l)act. 

"  No  treaty  in  existence  at  the  time  this  compact  was  entered  into 
secured  to  any  other  nation  the  privileges  as  to  the  admission  of  certain 
articles  free  of  duty,  which  have  been  guaranteed  to  the  United  States 
by  this  treaty.  These  privileges  were  secured,  not  through  any  general 
treaty  rights  or  stipulations,  but  by  giving  certain  valuable  considera- 
tions in  a  special  treaty  of  reciprocal  covenants.  The  concession  of 
these  privileges  to  the  United  States  cannot  therefore  form  any  just 
basis  for  a  claim  to  like  privileges  by  any  other  nation,  under  the  parity 
clause  of  the  ordinary  form  of  treaty.  The  uttermost  that  might  be  con- 
ceded under  such  parity  clause  would  be  the  claim  to  purchase  the 
same  immunities  through  special  treaty,  upon  like  terms  with  those 
agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
But  this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.  Those  concessions  by 
the  United  States  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  islands  under 
this  treaty  would  be  of  no  value  whatever  from  other  powers,  whose 
great  distance  from  the  best  markets  for  island  products  would  be  as 
effectual  a  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  reciprocity  as  a  prohibitory  edict. 
The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  if  attempted  with  other 
powers  on  the  same  basis,  that  the  United  States  would  remit  some 
millions  of  duty  on  island  products  during  the  seven  years,  in  order 
that  other  nations  might  not  pay  duty  to  His  Hawaiian  Majesty  on 
goods  brought  here  to  compete  with  American  products. 

"  This  is  the  precise  thing  the  treaty  does  not  intend.  Its  intention 
is  to  secure  exclusive  benefits  to  both  contracting  parties  througb 
special  privileges  granted  by  each  to  the  other.  To  admit  the  claim  of 
a  third  party  to  come  in  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  conceded  by  both 
principals,  without  any  payment  in  equivalent  special  privileges  to 
either,  would  be  an  unprecedented  thing. 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  people  should 
fail  to  take  in  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty,  and  should 
suffer  its  integrity  to  be  impaired.    While  1  cannot  believe  that  there 
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is  real  danger  of  sach  a  result,  yet  there  are  circumstances,  not  neces- 
sary to  detail  particularly,  which  may  excuse  this  friendly  and  caution- 
ary mention  of  some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty." 

"While  this  Government  cannot  agree  with  that  of  Mexico,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  another  nation 
becomes  entitled  to  privileges  granted  by  a  reciprocity  treaty,  still  as 
tbere  are  various  considerations  affecting  the  question  as  now  presented, 
I  content  myself  with  a  courteous  denial  that  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  applies  to  reciprocity  treaties,  without  now  entering  into  any 
argument  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  FreliDgbaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  May  2,  1884.     MSS.  Notes, 
Spain. 

<'  Mr.  Reed's  No.  2G3,  of  the  10th  instant,  informs  the  Department  of 
an  interpellation  made  in  the  Senate  by  the  Marquis  de  Muros  in  regard 
to  the  prospect  of  negotiations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
for  a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  response  of  tbe  minister  of  state  there- 
to. It  appears  that  Seiior  Elduayen  deems  a  specially  favoring  treaty 
impracticable  at  present  in  view  not  only  of  tbe  distressing  condition 
of  the  Antillean  finances,  but  because  he  holds  that  other  nations  hav- 
ing the  most  favored  [nation]  clause  in  their  treaties  with  Spain  would 
be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  any  special  arrangement  with  the  United 
States. 

"  The  minister's  statements  cannot  have  failed  to  impress  you  with 
some  surprise.  You  are  aware  that  this  Government  has  always 
assumed  that  Spain  held  the  same  view  as  ourselves  respecting  the 
eflfect  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  in  connection  with  tbe  most  favored, 
nation  clause  in  other  treaties.  This  country  has  that  clause  in  many 
of  its  comx)acts  with  foreign  states,  but  it  has  never  occurred  to  them 
or  to  as  to  suppose  tbat  we  were  thereby  constrained  to  grant  to  those 
treaty  i>owers  without  equivalent  the  privileges  which  wo  had  by  special 
engageuQents  stipulated  to  concede  to  countries  like  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
for  a  valuable  consideration.'^ 

Mr.   Frelingbuyscn,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  June  28,  1884.     MSS.  Inst., 
Spain. 

*^Ihad  the  honor  to  receive  in  due  season  your  note  of  June  10  last, 
toachiDg  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  section  of 
the  shipping  act,  approved  June  2G,  1884,  in  respect  of  tbe  collection  of 
tonnage  tax,  to  vessels  of  Belgium  coming  from  ports  of  tbat  country  to 
ports  of  the  United  States,  under  tbe  *'  most  favored  nation  "  clause  of  the 
existing  treaty  of  1875  between  tbe  United  States  and  Belgium. 

^*The  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  tbe  claim  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  and  in  like  claims  preferred  by  other  Governments,  has  led 
to  the  submission  of  the  entire  subject  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  Attorney- 
Ocncral. 
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"The  conclusions  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  after  a  careful  exam 
iuatiou  of  the  premises,  are  that — 

"  *  The  discrimination  as  to  tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  vessels  sailing  from 
the  regions  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  entered  in  our  ports  is,  I  think, 
purely  geographical  in  character,  inuring  to  the  advantage  of  any  vessel 
of  any  power  that  may  choose  to  fetch  and  carjy  between  this  country 
and  any  port  embraced  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act.  I  see  no 
warrant,  therefore,  to  claim  that  there  is  anything  in  the  "  most  favored 
nation"  clause  of  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  the  powers  men- 
tioned that  entitles  them  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  fourteenth  section 
extended  to  their  vessels  sailing  to  this  country  from  ports  outside  of  the 
limitation  of  the  act' 

"  These  conclusions  are  accepted  by  the  President,  and  I  have,  acconl- 
ingly>  the  honor  to  communicate  them  to  you  as  fully  covering  the  points 
presented  in  your  note  of  the  19th  of  June  last." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  De  Bounder,  Nov.  7, 1885.  MSS.  Inst.,  Belgium ; 
For.  Rel.,  1885.   See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tree,  Aug.  1, 1885 ;  ibid. 

"In  its  commercial  aspects  the  expediency  of  an  unqualified  favored 
nation  clause  is  questionable.  The  tendency  is  towards  its  formal  quali- 
fication, by  recognizing  in  terms  (what  most  nations  hold  in  fact  and  in 
practice,  whether  the  condition  be  expressed  in  the  clause  or  not)  that 
propinquity  and  neighborliuess  may  create  special  and  peculiar  terms 
of  intercourse  not  equally  open  to  all  the  world ;  or  by  providing  that 
the  most  favored  treatment,  when  based  on  special  or  reciprocal  con 
cessions,  is  only  to  be  extended  to  other  powers  on  like  conditions. 

"You  will  doubtless  have  understood  that  where  the  words  'qualified' 
and  'unqualified'  are  •  •  ♦  applied  to  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment,  they  are  used  merely  as  a  convenient  distinction  between 
the  two  forms  such  a  clause  generally  assumes  in  treaties,  one  contain- 
ing a  proviso  that  any  favor  granted  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  a  third  party  shall  likewise  accrue  to  the  other  contracting  party, 
freely  if  freely  given,  or  for  an  equivalent  if  conditional — the  other  not 
so  amplified.  This  proviso,  when  it  occurs,  is  merely  explanatory,  in- 
serted ont  of  abundant  caution.  Its  absence  does  not  impair  the  rule 
of  internation<al  law  that  such  concessions  are  only  gratuitous  (and  so 
transferable)  as  to  third  parties  when  not  based  on  reciprocity  or  mu 
tually  reserved  interests  as  between  the  contracting  parties.  This 
ground  has  been  long  and  consistently  maintained  by  the  United  States. 
It  was  held  by  two  of  my  predecessors,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Livingston, 
that  a  covenant  to  extend  to  third  parties  privileges  granted  to  a  most 
favored  nation  only  refers  to  gratuitous  privileges  and  does  not  cover 
privileges  granted  on  the  condition  of  a  reciprocal  advantage,  i.  e.,  f<Ji* 
a  consideration  expressed." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  July  17,  ia^6.  MSS.  lust.,  Cliiua- 
See  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Manning,  Nov.  7, 1885.  Same  to  same,  June  16, 1^86. 
MSS.  Dom.  Let.  See  also  Mr.  Hay  to  Chen  Lau  Pin,  Aug.  23,  1880,  quoted 
infva,  $  144. 
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From  excessive  caution  the  limitation  "grataitou8"or  kindred  liniita- 
tioDs  are  sometimes  inserted  before  '*  favored  nation'Mn  recent  treaties. 
Bat  this  does  not  in  any  way  derogate  from  the  position  that  privileges 
transferable  under  the  term  "favored  nation''  are  only  such  privileges 
as  are  gratuitous. 

See  Lawrence's  Wlieaton,  493. 

Engagements  of  extradition,  whether  of  fugitives  fiom  justice  or  from 
service,  stand  in  each  case  on  particular  stipulations  of  treaty,  and  are 
Dot  to  be  inferred  from  the  "favored  nation"  clause  in  treaties. 

6  Op.,  148,  Gushing,  1853. 

Under  the  "favored  nation "  clause  of  the  treaty  with  Ilawaii,  the 
consular  courts  of  the  United  States  in  Honolulu  have  exclusive  right 
of  determining  disputes  among  the  crews  of  the  United  States  vessels 
in  tbat  port,  a  concession  of  this  kind  having  been  made  to  France. 

U  Op.,  508,  Speed,  1866. 

^^Engagements  of  extradition  stand  on  particular  stipulations  of 
treaty,  and  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  'favored  nation'  clause  in 
treaties. 

"The  Sth  article  of  the  convention  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  pro- 
vided that  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  that 
treaty  the  ships  of  France  should  be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nations  in  the  ports  of  the  ceded^erritory. 

"It  was  contended  by  France  that  this  was  an  absolute  agreement, 
irrespective  of  the  conditions  upon  which  favors  were  granted  to  other 
nations,  and  tbat,  therefore,  when  a  favor  should  be  granted  to  another 
uation  for  a  consideration  (reciprocal  or  otherwise)  or  upon  a  condition, 
France  was  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  favor  without  consideration  or 
^^ndition.  This  was  denied  by  the  United  States.  The  claim  was 
ahindoned  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  1831." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

VI.  SUBSEQUENT  WAR,  EFFECT  OF. 

§  136. 

As  a  general  rule,  subject  to  exceptions  in  peculiar  cases,  such  obliga- 
tions of  treaties  as  are  transient  are  considered  as  dissolved  by  a  sub- 
sequent war  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sush,  Nov.  6^  1817.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

"I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  0.  A.  Eodney,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  with  a  new  English  authority  against  the  doctrine  that  all 
treaties  are  abrogated  by  war.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  expressed 
itt  Parliament  in  the  debate  on  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1783." 

6  Memoirs  J.  Q.  Adams,  54. 
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The  treaty  of  1783,  so  far  as  concerns  boundaries  and  fisheries  aud 
other  national  privileges  and  rights,  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war  of 
1812. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fislicrica  and  the  Mississippi;  G5  JT-    /w/ra,  $$  150, 300/. 

"It  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  treaty  of  1783  is  not,  in  its 
general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by  the  common  understanding 
and  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  or  can  be  considered  as  annulled  by  a 
subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties.  To  suppose  that  it  is  would 
imply  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state,  liable  to  forfeit  its  right  of  sovereignty  by  the  act  of  exercising 
it  on  a  declaration  of  war." 

Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Rash,  commissioners.,  1817,  quoted  in  2  Lyman's  Diplora. 
U.  S.,  91.     And  see  more  fally  infrdf  $(  150,304. 

"A  state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previously  existing  between  the 
belligerents,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims  for  indem- 
nity for  tortuous  acts  committed  under  the  authority  of  one  Govern 
ment  against  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  another,  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided  for  in  its  stipulations.  A  treaty  of  peace  which  would  terminate 
the  existing  war  without  providing  for  indemnity  would  enable  Mexico, 
the  acknowledged  debtor,  and  herself  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  to 
relieve  herself  from  her  just  liabilities.  By  such  a  treaty  our  citizens 
who  hold  just  demands  against  her  would  have  no  remedy  against 
either  Mexico  or  their  own  Government.  Our  dutv  to  these  citizens 
must  forever  prevent  such  a  peace,  and  no  treaty  which  does  not  pro- 
vide ample  means  of  discharging  these  demands  can  receive  mj-  sane 
tion." 

President  Polk,  Third  Annual  ^Icssage,  1847. 

**  The  general  rule  of  international  law  is  that  war  terminates  all  sub- 
sisting treaties  between  the  belligerent  states.  Great  Britain  has  main- 
tained this  rule  to  its  utmost  extent."  This,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
limitations  above  stated  as  to  treaty  of  1783. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  July  12,  1845.  MSS.  Not^^ 
Or.  Brit.  See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sev,.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Leiiman,  June  23,  li^^^i 
cited  infraf  ^  I'O. 

War  does  not  by  itself  abrogate  treaties  or  portions  of  treaties  which 
vest  rights  of  property. 

Society,  &c.,  r.  New  ITaveii,  8  Wheat.,  401 ;  Carnoal  v.  Banks,  10  Wheat.,  181. 
See  Schooner  Rapid,  1  Gall.,  303. 

Kent  (Commentaries,  vol.  i,  page  420)  says:  "As  a  general  rule,  the 
obligations  of  treaties  are  dissipated  by  hostilities.  But  if  a  treaty  con- 
tain any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state  of  future  war,  ami 
make  provision  for  such  an  exigency,  (hey  preserve  their  force  and  ob- 
ligation when  the  rupture  takes  i)lace.     AH  thovse  duties  of  which  the 
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exercise  is  uot  necessarily  suspended  by  the  war  subsist  in  their  full 

force.' 

Oo  the  question  of  the  effect  of  war  on  treaties,  see  further  Field's  Int.  Code, 
$905,  citing  Bluntachli,  $  718;  Society,  &c.,  v.  New  Haven,  8  Wheat., 
464;  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856; 
dispatch  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Mason,  of  Dec.  8, 1856 ;  speeches  of  Sir  George 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Bright  of  March  11  and  17,  1862,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
of  Feb.  7,  1862 ;  Phill.  Int.  Law,  iii,  app.  21 ;  Dana's  Wheaton,  Note  143, 
p.  352. 

Treaties  stipulating  for  a  permanent  arrangement  of  territorial  and 
other  Dational  rights  are,  at  most,  suspended  during  war,  and  revive  at 
peace,  unless  they  are  waived  by  the  parties,  or  new  and  repugnant 
stJpQlations  are  made. 

Society,  &c.,  v.  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.,  464.    Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries 

and  the  Mississippi,  55/.,  iff/ra,  $$  150,  300/. 
As  to  effect  of  war  on  claims,  see  infra,  $^  240,  337. 

In  Sutton  V.  Sutton,  1  E.  &  M.,  063,  the  question  whether  American 
subjects  who  hold  land  in  England  were  to  bo  considered  in  respect  to 
sach  lauds  as  aliens  or  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  whether  the  war  of 
1812  bad  determined  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  master  of  tho  rolls  said : 
'* The  privileges  of  natives  being  reciprocally  given,  not  only  to  actual 
[•ossessors  of  land,  but  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
straction  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty  that  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  should  be  permanent,  and  not  depend  upon  tho  continuance 
'jf  a  state  of  peace.'' 

^^Stipulations  which  relate  to  boundaries,  to  the  tenure  of  property, 
to  public  debts,  etc.,  and  which  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  are  sus- 
I>eDded  by  war,  but  revive  as  soon  as  hostilities  cease.  The  treaties  of 
17S3  and  1794  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting 
confiscation  aad  alienage,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  Leld  that  they  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1312, 
JiltboQgh  their  enforcement  was,  for  the  time  being,  suspended.  Stipu- 
lations relating  to  prizes,  prisoners  of  war,  blockades,  contraband,  etc., 
are  nnafiected  by  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties, 
and  can  only  be  annulled  by  new  treaties,  or  in  the  manner  provided 
iu  the  instruments  themselves." 

1  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  242 ;  citing  1  Kent's  Com.,  177  ;  1  Benton's 
Thirty  Years,  487 ;  Bas  v.  Tingey,  4  Dall.,  37. 

VII.  SUBSEQUENT  ANNEXATION,  EFFECT  OF. 

§  130. 

Tbe  questions  arising  under  this  head  are  noticed  in  a  prior  section. 

Supra,  §  5.     See  also  infra,  $  240. 

As  to  treaties  of  annexation,  sec  infra,  $$  154,  161. 
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VIII.  SUBSEQUENT  REVOLUTION,  EFFECT  OF. 

§137. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  wbeu  the  qaestion  came  ap  in  tbe  Cabiuetas  to  tbe  re- 
ception  of  a  miuister  from  the  Republic  of  France,  "  earnestly  contended 
that  tbe  reception  sbould  be  qualified  by  a  formal  declaration  that  tbe 
Government  of  tbe  United  States  reserved  for  its  future  decision  the 
question  whether  tbe  treaties  of  1778,  by  which  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  originally  established  and  had  hitherto 
been  invariably  conducted  should  be  considered  as  still  in  force  and  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States.  This  proposition  he  endeavored  to  sustain 
by  a  long  and  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  in  consequence  of  tbe 
change  of  government  in  France,  and  other  considerations  much  dwelt 
on  by  him,  the  United  States  had  a  perfect  right,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  to  renounce  the  treaty  with  France,  and  that  they  ought 
at  least  to  declare  the  operation  of  these  treaties  suspended  for  the 
present.'' 

3  RiveB*  MadiBon,  327.     For  Hamiltou's  opinion,  sec  4  Ilaui.  Works,  (cd.  1885), 
362. 

Mr.  Jefferson  in  reply  rested  his  argument  on  tlie  position  "  that  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  wTre  not  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Louis  Capet,  but  between  the  two  natious 
of  America  and  France;  and  the  nations  remaining  in  existence  though 
both  of  them  have  since  changed  their  forms  of  government,  the  treat- 
ies are  not  annulled  by  these  changes." 

3  Rives'  Madison,  32U. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  writing  on  April  28,  1793,  to  Mr.  Madison,  said, 
"Would  you  suppose  it  possible  that  it  should  have  been  seriously 
proposed  to  declare  our  treaties  with  France  void  on  the  authority 
of  an  ill  understood  scrap  from  Yattel,  and  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  discuss  it  f  " 

Mr.  Madison,  on  May  8,  replied  as  follows : 

*'  Peace  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  preserved  at  any  price  that  honor  and  good 
faith  will  permit.  .But  the  least  departure  from  these  will  not  only  be 
most  likely  to  end  in  the  loss  of  peace,  but  is  pregnant  with  every  other 
evil  that  could  happen  to  us.  In  explaining  our  engagements  under 
the  treaty  with  France,  it  would  be  honorable  as  well  as  just,  to  adhere 
to  the  sense  that  would  at  the  time  have  been  put  upon  thenu  •  •  •  If 
a  ch{inge  of  government  is  an  absolution  from  public  engagements,  why 
not  from  those  of  a  domestic  Jis  well  as  foreign  nature;  and  what  then 
becomes  of  the  public  debts,  &c.  !  In  fact,  the  doctrine  would  perpetu- 
ate every  existing  despotism,  by  involving,  in  a  reform  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  destruction  of  the  social  pact,  an  annihilation  of  property,  and 
a  complete  establishment  of  the  state  of  nature." 

3  Rives'  Madison,  332.    To  Fame  effect,  see  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  of  April  i^, 
1793;  7  Jeff.  Works,  G 13. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (letter  to  President  Washington,  April  1,  1793,  (4 
Ham.  Works,  1885, 79),  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  United  States 
were  bound,  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  consider  tbe 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  American  colonies  with  France  as  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  deposition  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  with  a  right 
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toreDOQDce  the  treaties  if  sach  further  changes  shoald  afterwards  take 
place  as  conid  *^  bona  fide  be  pronoanced  to  render  a  continnance  of  the 
eoDnections  which  render  them  disadvantageous  or  dangerous." 

^^In  conformity  with  this,  their  idea  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
natioDal  authority,  you  were  desired  from  hence  to  suspend  further  pay- 
ments of  our  debt  to  France  till  new  orders,  with  an  assurance,  however, 
to  the  acting  power  that  the  suspension  should  not  be  continued  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  should  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  the  re-establishment 
of  600)6  person,  or  body  of  persons,  authorized  to  receive  payment  and 
give  OS  a  good  acquittal  (if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  give  any  as- 
SQiance  or  explanation  at  all).  In  the  mean  time  we  went  on  paying 
up  the  four  millions  of  livres  which  had  been  destined,  by  the  last  con- 
sljtated  authorities,  to  the  relief  of  St.  Domingo.  Before  this  was  com- 
pleted we  received  information  that  a  national  assembly  had  met,  with 
full  powers  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
mioister  of  France  here  presented  an  application  for  three  millions  of 
livres  to  be  laid  out  in  provisions  to  be  sent  to  France.  Urged  by  the 
strongest  attachments  to  that  country,  and  thinking  it  even  providential 
that  moneys  lent  to  us  in  distress  could  be  repaid  under  like  circum- 
stances, we  had  no  hesitation  to  comply  with  the  application,  and  ar- 
raDgements  are  accordingly  taken  for  furnishing  this  sum  at  epochs 
accommodated  to  the  demand  and  our  means  of  paying  it.  We  suppose 
tbig  will  rather  overpay  the  installments  and  interest  due  on  the  loans 
of  18,  6,  and  10  millions,  to  the  end  of  1792,  and  we  shall  certainly  use 
oar  utmost  endeavors  to  make  punctual  payments  of  the  installments 
and  interest  hereafter  becoming  exigible,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
ooDvincing  that  nation  how  cordially  we  wish  to  serve  them.  Mutual 
good  offices,  mutual  affection,  and  similar  principles  of  government 
seem  to  destine  the  two  nations  for  the  most  intimate  communion;  and 
I  cannot  too  much  press  it  on  you  to  improve  every  opportunity  which 
R)ay  occur  in  the  changeable  scenes  which  are  passing,  and  to  seize  them 
as  tbey  occur,  for  placing  our  commerce  with  that  nation  and  its  de- 
riendencies.  on  the  freest  and  most  encouraging  footing  possible." 

Mr.  JeffersoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Mar.  12,  1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Miu- 
iaters.     Printed,  thongb  inaccnrately,  in  3  Jeff.  Works,  521,  522. 

**  We  have  already  referred  to  the  opposing  views  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Cabinet  on  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  French  constitution  on 
fxitjting  treaties.  In  stating  his  opinion  the  Secretary  of  State  said : 
'  I  consider  the  people  who  constitute  a  society  or  nation  as  the  source 
of  all  authority  in  that  nation,  as  free  to  transact  their  common  concerns 
bj  any  agents  they  think  proper,  to  change  these  agents  individually, 
or  the  organization  of  them  in  form  or  function,  whenever  they  please. 
Consequently  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  were 
not  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Louis  Capet,  but  between 
the  two  nations  of  America  and  France,  and  the  nations  remaining  in 
existence,  though  both  of  them  have  since  changed  their  forms  of  gov- 
t^rnment,  the  treaties  are  not  annulled  by  these  changes.'    Mr.  Jeffer- 
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SOD  combated  the  passage  from  Vattel  (Li v.  ii,  eh.  12,  §  197),  on  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  based  his  argament  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties.  After  admitting  that  an  ally  remains  an  ally  of  the 
state  notwithstanding  the  change  of  government  either  by  a  nation  de- 
posing its  King  or  a  people  of  a  Bepnblic  driving  out  its  magistrates, 
and  acknowledging  an  usurper,  the  author  had  added  :  ^If,  however,  this 
change  renders  the  alliance  useless^  dangeroiis^  or  disagreeable  to  the 
other,  it  may  renounce  it,  for  it  may  say  with  truth  that  it  would  not 
have  allied  itself  with  this  nation  if  it  had  been  under  the  present  form 
of  its  government.'  Mr.  Jefferson  showed  that  Vattel,  in  this  phrase, 
was  not  sustained  by  other  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  particularly 
Grotius,  Puffendorf  and  Wolf,  nor  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  own 
work,  nor  had  it  been  true  would  it  have  been  applicable.  '  Who,' he  asks, 
*  is  the  American  who  can  say  with  truth  that  he  could  not  have  allied 
himself  with  France  if  she  had  been  a  Republic  or  that  a  Kepublic  of  any 
form  would  be  as  disagreeable  as  her  ancient  despotism  ? '  He  concluded 
that  Hhe  treaties  are  still  binding,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  France,  that  no  part  of  them  but  the  clause  of  guarantee 
holds  out  danger  even  at  a  distance,  and  consequently  that  a  liberation 
from  no  other  part  could  be  propi  sed  in  any  case ;  that  if  that  clause  may 
ever  bring  danger  it  is  neither  extreme  nor  imminent  nor  even  probable ; 
that  the  authority  for  renouncing  a  treaty  when  useless  or  disagreeable 
is  either  misunderstood  or  in  opposition  to  itself  to  all  other  writers, 
and  to  every  moral  feeling ;  that  were  it  not  so  those  treaties  are  in  fact 
neither  useless  nor  disagreeable.'  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol,  i, 
414,  421."    See  irtfra,  §  148. 

''Mr.  Hamilton,  after  assuming  that  the  guarantee  applied  only  to  a 
defensive  war,  in  order  to  show  that  that  was  not  the  character  of  the 
one  in  which  France  was  engaged,  cites  from  Burlamaqui :  'We  must  say 
that  generally  the  first  who  takes  up  arras,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
commences  an  offensive  war.'  (Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv,  366,  382- 
Answers  to  questions  proposed  by  the  President,  April,  1793.)  Even 
the  proposition  is  stated  in  a  qualified  manner,  as  applying  en  gSn^ral ; 
while  from  what  follows  it  is  apparent  that  Burlamaqui  means  to  give 
a  definition  referring  to  the  military  operations  of  a  war,  and  not  af- 
fecting, in  any  sense,  its  political  or  moral  merits.  He  adds:  *  Those 
who  regard  the  words  offensive  war  r9  an  odious  term,  always  implying 
something  unjust,  and  who  consider  a  defensive  war  as  inseparable 
from  justice,  confuse  all  ideas  and  embarrass  a  matter  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently clear.'  (Principes  du  droit  politique,  part  iv,  ch.  3,  §  6,  p.  802.) 
The  correct  view,  and  which  accords  with  our  text,  is  thus  given  by 
Kliiber:  'The  wslt  is  defensive  {bellum  defensivum)  on  the  side  of  the 
party  which  only  desires  to  defend  its  rights,  in  order  to  obtain  security- 
or  reparation ;  offensive,  on  the  contrary  (bellum  offensivum),  on  the  side 
of  the  party  which  attempts  to  violate  the  rights  of  another.  This  de- 
nomination is  the  same,  whether  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents 
has  commenced  the  hostilities ;  for  the  war  is  not  the  less  defensive,  if 
the  party  attacks  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  prevention,  this  right  being- 
one  of  pure  defense.'  Droit  des  gens,  part  II,  tit.  2,  sec.  2,  ch.  1,  §  230. 
See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  329. 

'*  It  would  seem  at  this  day  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  establish- 
ment of  aEepublic  in  France  should  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  abrogation  of  our  treaties,  especially  as  they  had  for  their  avowed 
object  the  founding  of  re[)ublican  institutions  here;  while,  as  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Wheaton  in  the  text,  'it  would  show  more  than  an  ordinary  de- 
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feet  of  understandiug  to  confoaod  a  war  defeDsive  in  its  principles  with 
^  vfar  defensive  in  its  operations.  Where  attack  is  the  best  mode  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  a  state,  the  war  is  defensive  in  principle, 
tboogh  the  operations  are  offensive.' 

**The  eaases  which  led  to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolntion  are  well 
explained  in  another  work  of  onr  author  (History  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tioD8,  344--372),  irom  which  it  will  appear  that  the  object  of  the  ooali- 
tion8  of  the  great  Earopean  powers  against  France  was  a  restoration, 
cDutmrv  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  that 
the  declarations  of  war,  on  her  part,  only  anticipated  the  action  of  her 
enemies.' 

'A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President,  April  22, 1793,  declar- 
ing that,  ^  Whereas  it  appears  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Netherlands  on 
tbe  ooe  part,  and  France  on  the  other,  the  duty  and  interests  of  the 
Tnited  States  require  that  they  should,  with  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
iidopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  bellig- 
erent powers.'  ( I  Wait's  Am.  St.  Pap.  44.)  As  to  the  question  of  guar- 
antee, 'the  President  decided  that  a  minister  should  be  received  on  the 
.same  terms  as  formerly,  and  that  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  ought 
to  ix'oiain  iu  full  force,  leaving  the  subject  of  guarantee  for  future  con- 
sideration, aided  by  a  better  knowledgeof  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  France.'     Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  i,  p.  486." 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  49(M92.  For  Mr.  Hamilton's  argnmeot,  see 
more  £ally  ivfra,  $  148.  As  to  this ' '  guarantee,''  see  more  folly  i^fra^  ($  148, 
248. 

Mr.  Hildreth,  of  all  our  historians  the  most  decided  in  yindicating 
the  views  of  the  old  Federalists,  states  the  position  of  Hamilton  and 
Kuox  as  follows :  ^^  They  admitted  the  right  of  France  to  change  her 
^coremmentv,  but  they  questioned  her  right  after  such  a  change  to  hold 
the  United  States  to  treaties  made  with  a  view  to  a  totally  diflTerent 
i^tate  of  things,  and  which,  if  now  carried  out,  might  impose  obligations 
on  tbe  United  States,  and  expose  them  to  dangers  never  dreamed  of 
when  the  treaties  were  made." 

4  Hildreth,  U.  S.,  413,  414. 

For  Mr.  Hamilton's  pamphlet  "  Paciflcos,"  see  4  Ham.  Works  (ed.  1»85),  135. 

For  a  notice  of  bis  conseqiftnt  discassion  witb  Mr.  Madison,  see  infra,  $ 

402. 

"  1  have  read  your  notes  of  the  8th  and  of  the  17th  of  March  last,  and 
the  inclosures  of  the  latter,  with  the  care  and  attention  which  I  desire  to 
give  to  everything  written  under  the  instructions  of  your  Government. 

*'  By  selecting  and  separating  a  particular  fact  in  history  from  the 
other  facts  and  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  thus  con- 
sidering it  in  an  isolated  form,  it  is  possible  to  receive  entirely  erroneous 
impressions.  Such  an  impression  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  you 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  consideration  of  the  short  extracts  from  the 
volomlnous  correspondence  conducted  between  Holland  and  the  United 
States  after  the  close  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  are  inclosed  in 
your  note  of  the  17th  of  March. 

"  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  *:wo  countries  will  show  how  erroneous  this  impression  is. 
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"The  wise  founders  of  this  Government,  even  before  the  national  in- 
dependence was  achieved,  recognized  the  importance  to  the  new  nation 
of  cultivating  friendship  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Nether- 
lauds  ;  and  their  advances  in  this  direction  met  with  an  equal  consider- 
ation at  the  hands  of  the  States-General.  The  treaty  of  1782  between 
the  two  powers  is  declared  to  be  made  ^  for  establishing  the  most  per- 
fect equality  and  reciprocity,  reserving  withal  to  each  party  the  liberty 
of  admitting  at  its  pleasure  other  nations  to  a  participation  of  the  same 
advantages.' 

"  For  this  purpose  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  should  enjoy  foi 
its  subjects  and  citizens  in  the  ports  or  territories  of  the  other  all  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  trade,  navigation, 
and  commerce  which  are  or  should  be  accorded  to  the  most  favored  na- 
tions by  the  other,  and  that  the  duties  or  imposts  imposed  by  each  apon 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  were  not  to  exceed  those  which 
were  or  might  be  imposed  upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nations.  In  other  words,  in  was  agreed  that  the  rights  of  each 
in  the  territories  of  the  other  in  these  respects  should  be  measured  by 
the  largest  liberties  accorded  to  the  most  favored  nation. 

"  The  power  with  which  the  United  States  contracted  these  relations 
is  described  in  the  treaty  as  ^  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Netherlands.'  In  a  circular  letter  from  their  High 
Mightinesses,  addressed  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  dated 
the  10th  of  February,  1793,  they  describe  themselves  as  '  a  pacific  Re- 
public,' and  their  principal  magistrate  is  styled  by  them  '  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Netherlands,  of  which  he  is  not  the  sovereign,  but 
an  illustrious  personage,  attached  to  this  Republic  by  eminent  dignities, 
with  which  he  is  invested  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the 
provinces,  the  union  of  which  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
federation.' 

«*  Hostilities  between  the  United  Provinces  and  France  broke  out  in 
1793,  and  continued  with  varying  fortunes  until  December,  1795,  when 
the  Stadtholder  abandoned  the  country.  Another  form  of  republican 
government  was  established  over  what  was  substantially  the  same  ter- 
ritory, which  was  styled  at  first  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  afterward  the  Batavian  Republic.  The  revolutionary  government 
came  into  complete  possession  of  political  power,  so  far  as  related  to 
foreign  powers,  and  was  recognized  by  many  of  the  other  powers, 
among  whom  were  the  United  States.  It  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  which  it  was  a  party. 

"  Subsequently  this  republic  became  a  monarcby,  with  a  Bonaparte 
as  king,  and  this  monarchy  in  a  few  years  disappeared  in  its  turn,  and 
the  whole  territory  of  the  old  seven  United  Provinces  was  incorporated 
into  the  French  Empire,  and  disappeared  as  a  separate  nationality. 

"On  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  allies  entered  into 
fi  secret  treaty  at  Paris,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  establishment 
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of  a  jast  balance  of  power  in  Earope  required  tbat  Holland  should  be 
soconstitnteci  as  to  be  enabled  to  support  her  independence,  and  tbat 
therefore  the  countries  comprised  between  the  sea,  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  the  Meuse^  should  be  given  up  forever  to  Holland. 

'*  In  the  following  year  this  secret  article  was  carried  into  eflFect  in  the 
congress  at  Vienna.  The  sixty-fifth  article  of  the  general  treaty  of  all 
the  powers  and  the  first  article  of  the  particular  treaty  respecting  the 
Netherlands,  alike  provide  that  the  old  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  former  Bclgic  x)rovinces,  and  certain  other  countries 
therein  designated,  should  form,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  conformity  with  their 
]iractice  to  recognize  de  facto  Govenimeuta,  the  United  States  recognized 
this  political  change  and  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
new  Government. 

"During  these  frequent  political  changes,  and  mainly  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  several  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  their  cargoes  were  seized  and  condemned  or  confiscated  in 
the  x>orts  which  had  before  then  formed  the  territorial  domain  of  their 
High  Mightinesses  the  States-General.  When  peace  was  restored,  the 
United  States,  who  had  not  been  parties  to  the  dismemberment  or  to 
the  reorganization  of  continental  Europe,  made  application  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  house  of  Orange  for  compensation  for  the  injnriejs  which 
their  citizens  had  suffered  in  this  way.  The  instructions  to  make  these 
representations  were  dated  the  9th  of  May,  1816,  before  the  din  of  war 
had  ceased. 

"Along  discussion  ensued,  conducted  in  Holland,  and  extending  from 
1815  to  1820 ;  but  before  considering  it,  in  order  to  preserve  a  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  events,  I  must  refer  to  certain  events  which  took 
place  in  Washington  in  1816  and  1810,  and  which  were  referred  to  in 
my  note  to  you  of  the  19th  of  February  last. 

"The  negotiations  at  Washington  were  commenced  by  a  note  from 
Mr.  Changuion,  the  then  Dutch  minister,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  dated  the  24th  of  February,  1816,  in  which  he  trans- 
mitted *  the  first  overtures  which  he  was  instructed  to  make  in  order  to 
open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,'  and  proposed 
'as  a  base  for  the  new  treaty  to  be  concluded  the  text  of  the  old  treaty 
concluded  in  1782,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  made  necessary 
by  the  actual  circumstances.' 

"Mr.  Monroe  replied  to  this  on  the  16th  of  April,  1816,  thus:  *Tho 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
hating  been  annulled  by  causes  proceeding  from  the  state  of  Europe  for 
Mome  time  pastj  and  other  treaties  having  expired,  the  United  States 
have  now  to  form  their  system  of  commercial  intercourse  with  every 
power,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  time.  •  *  •  You  have  proposed  to 
form  a  new  treaty.    To  this  the  President  has  readily  agreed.    •    •    • 
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I  have  assured  you  of  the  williugness  of  the  President  to  make  the 
ancient  treaty  between  our  countries  the  basis  of  the  proposed  oneJ 

"  ISTot  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Changuion  was  recalled, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  Mr.  Ten  Gate  replaced  him.  One  of 
his  early  acts  was  to  address  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (April  4, 
IdlG),  in  which  he  said  that  he  ^conceived  it  proper  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Monroe  the  intentions  of  the  King,  his  master,  respecting  the  over- 
tures made  by  Mr.  Changuion  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  countries  by  a  renetcal  or  a  modifica- 
Hon  of  tlie  treaty  of  commerce  of  1782.' 

^^  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1816,  answered  this  note.  lu 
his  answer  he  says :  '  Mr.  Changuion  having  intimated,  by  order  of  his 
Government,  that  the  treaty  of  1782  was  to  be  considered,  ia  conse- 
quence of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  Holland,  as  no  longer  in 
forcCj  and  having  proposed  also  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  this  Government  has  since  contemplated  that  result.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  former  treaty  cannot  be  revived  without  being  again 
ratified  and  exchanged  in  the  form  that  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  our  Constitution.' 

"  To  the  note  containing  this  explicit  declaration  Mr.  Ten  Gate  re- 
turned a  long  reply  on  the  10th  of  September,  1816.  As  this  reply  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  the  archives  of  the  legation  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  Washington,  I  content  myself  with  saying  tliat 
it  does  not  controvert  the  formal  statements  of  Mr.  Monroe.  I  give  the 
extract  which  seems  most  directly  to  bear  upon  the  point  under  discus< 
sion :  ^His  Majesty  will  undoubtedly  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  views  oj 
the  American  Oovernment  with  regard  to  the  consolidation  by  some  means 
of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  states;  but  in  expectation  oJ 
these  happy  results  His  Majesty  may  taJce  those  measures,  on  the  otlier  hand^ 
which  appear  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  to  tJu 
interests  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  his  subjects,'* 

'^  Thus  the  status  of  the  treaty  of  1782  was  apparently  disposed  of  in 
Washington  in  accordance  with  suggestions  which  the  correspondence 
shows  originated  in  Holland.  This  disposition  would  probably  have 
been  regarded  as  final  had  not  the  Dutch  Government,  in  the  discus* 
sions  which  took  place  soon  after  in  Holland,  denied  its  liability  for  f  be 
claims  already  referred  to,  and  asserted,  as  the  ground  of  discharge 
from  responsibility,  that  the  treaty  of  1782  was  not  in  force  in  Holland 
at  the  time  when  the  alleged  injuries  took  place. 

«*  Mr.  Monroe  had  by  this  time  become  President,  and  Mr.  John  Quiuc^ 
Adams  had  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter,  actiu^ 
presumably  under  the  directions  of  the  former,  finding  that  the  conces 
sions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Dutch  Government  which  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  make  in  1816  were  to  be  turned  in  1818  to  the  prejudice 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  had  sufiercd  grievous  injuries  in 
Holland,  endeavored  to  reopen  this  question. 
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''It  was  in  this  endeavor  that  the  instructions  which  yoa  hare  quoted 
were  written  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  They  are  dated  the  10th  of 
August,  1818,  but  are  erroneously  printed  under  the  date  of  August  10, 
1824. 

"The  contention  of  the  United  States  in  this  correspondence  respect- 
ing the  treaty  of  1782,  and  respecting  the  continuity  of  the  political 
oi^Dization  with  which  it  was  made,  is  stated  concisely  in  the  extract 
which  yon  have  given  from  this  dispatch  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  I  therefore 
quote  it  again:  ^The  rights  and  obligations  of  a  nation  [the  italics  are 
Mr.  Adams's]  in  regard  to  other  states  are  independent  of  its  internal 
revolutions  of  government.  •  •  •  On  what  other  ground  is  it,  indeed, 
tbat  both  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  United  States 
Qow  admit  that  they  are  still  reciprocally  bound  by  the  engagements 
mH  entitled  to  claim  from  each  other  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Provinces  of  1782.  If  the  nations 
arc  respectively  bound  to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  now,  they  were 
eijually  bound  to  them  in  1810,  when  the  depredations  for  which  indem- 
nity is  now  claimed  were  committed;  and  when  the  present  King  of  the 
Netherlands  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  he  assumed  with  it 
tbe  obligation  of  repairing  the  injustices  against  other  nations  which 
W  been  committed  by  his  predecessors,  however  free  from  all  partici- 
pation in  them  he  had  been  himself.' 

''It  is  anderstood  that  the  Dutch  Government  denied  these  proposi- 
tions. 

"The  Baron  de  Nazel,  in  his  letter  of  the  14th  of  June,  1819,  to  Mr. 
Everett,  speaking  of  the  union  of  Holland  to  France,  says,  '  The  poUti- 
^dejcistcnce  of  Holland  icas  then  terminated;  and  again,  it  may  easily 
be  shown  that  Holland  had  ceased  for  a  long  time  loform  an  independent 
*^a(^,  under  a  Government  acting  for  itself  and  responsible  for  its  con- 
tact.' Again,  in  the  same  note,  he  says,  'The  principle  that  the  present 
Ootemment  of  the  Netherlands  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  thepreced- 
^^  Governments  from  1795  to  1813,  is  one  which  the  King  cannot  admit 
^Hthout  restriction.  If  it  might  be  admitted  in  regard  to  a  succession  of 
I^'gitimate  Governments,  it  could  not  be  in  regard  to  a  Government 
established  by  violence,  and  which  was  not  itself  responsible  for  the 
yets  to  which  it  was  forced  by  a  foreign  usurperj  that  the  political 
nullity  of  this  Government  had  long  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.' 
%  was  understood  to  mean  that  there  was  no  recognized  responsibility 
'tt  the  new  Government  for  any  acts  of  the  Governments  of  Holland 
^Mch  existed  from  1795  to  1813,  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Unless  it 
^i!eang  that,  it  has  no  meaning. 

"Again,  tbe  Baron  de  Nazel,  iu  a  note  to  Mr.  Everett,  dated  the  4th 
f>f  November,  1819,  contends,  in  answer  to  a  citation  made  by  Mr. 
Kverett  from  PuflTendorf,  that  the  incorporation  of  an  independent  state 
"Uo  the  territorial  domains  of  another  power  as  a  province  of  that 
i»o\ver,  works  a  dissolution  of  the  o!d  body-politic.    37efcrring  to  the 
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citation  be  says:  ^  It  is  wished  to  use  it  in  x>roof  of  the  position  that  a 
nation  is  not  affected  by  tlio  changes  of  the  Government,  and  cannot  be 
destroyed  but  by  ibo  dissolntion  of  the  body-politic.  Puffendorf  plainly 
excepts  the  case  of  a  state  that  has  become  the  mere  province  of  another^ 
and  this  case  is  precisely  that  of  Uolland,  by  its  incorporation  with 
France.' 

"Finding  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  firm  in  denying  the 
continuing  force  of  the  treaty  of  1782,  the  then  President  directed  in- 
structions to  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  The  Hague, 
not  to  press  the  claims  further.  They  were  dropped  and  most  of  them 
were  subsequently,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  presented  for  payment  by  France  under  the  treaty  of  1832, 
and  were  allowed  and  paid.  And  thus  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment respecting  the  treaty  of  1782,  as  officially  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Monroe  by  Mr.  Changuion  in  1815,  were  finally  concurred  in  b^^  the 
United  States,  and  the  question  disposed  of,  as  it  was  supposed,  forever. 

"The  United  States  found  less  difficulty  in  accepting  the  Dutch  views 
in  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  old  body-politic,  which  was  in  exist- 
ence in  1782,  as  they  found  the  new  body-politic  differing  from  the 
former  one  in  territory,  in  name,  and  in  form  of  government.  In  place 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  thej'  found  the  monarchy  of  the 
Xetberlands;  in  place  of  the  united  territories  of  the  High  Mightinesses, 
they  found  the  domains  nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders  and  part  of  Germany;  in  place  of  a  homogeneous  people,  with 
united  historic  associations,  they  found  a  political  body,  avowedly  created 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  out  of  elements  that  did  not  exist  in  a 
national  organization  before  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  ficti- 
tious balance  of  power.  When  they  found  this  new  body-politic  deny- 
ingf  (and  persisting  in  the  denial)  that  it  was  tlie  same  body-politic 
which  had  existed  under  another  form  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  in 
the  Bonaparte  Kingdom  of  Holland,  the  United  States  accepted  this 
view. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  this  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Changuion,  taken  in  connection  with  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  denying  that  the  treaty  had  any 
valid  operative  force  during  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years,  when  its 
existence  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  that  action,  and  its  submission  of  the  rejected  claims  for  com- 
pensation from  France,  places  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of 
1782,  fbr  a  period  of  over  fifty  years,  has  been  mutually  regnrded  a«  no 
longer  in  force. 

"For  a  long  series  of  years  Holland  was  not  in  a  condition  to  execute 
her  part  of  the  engagements  of  that  treaty.  During  this  long  period 
there  was  none  of  that  reciprocity  of  advantages  which  is  the  essence  of 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  but  all  that  the  treaty  engaged  on  the 
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part  of  Holland  toward  the  United  States  was  withheld  aud  denied  by 

the  Government  which  controlled  her,  which  Government,  nevertheless, 

had  the  attitude  of  separate  and  independent  existence,  until  finally 

her  existence  as  a  state  was  extingnished  by  her  actual  incorporation 

iflto  France  as  a  part  of  that  Empire. 

"Even  if  there  were  not  this  overwhelmiug  proof  of  the  intent  of  both 
Governments  I  could  not  concur  with  yon  in  the  opinion  that  the  resti- 
tution of  this  treaty  would  be  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
postliminy".  That  right  belongs  to  the  state  of  war,  and  its  appHca- 
tioD  is  confined  to  the  parties  belligerent,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  them  and 
their  allies,  and  can  accrue  only  within  their  territory,  or  as  between 
them.  It  cannot  bo  enforced  in  neutral  states,  because  the  neutral  is 
lK>aQd  to  consider  each  belligerent  as  equally  just  in  his  position. 

'*  In  the  wars  from  which  Holland  suffered  so  severely  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuries,  the 
United  States  were  neutral.  It  would  be  an  extension  of  the  doctrine 
which  you  invoke  beyond  any  authority  which  I  can  find  to  apply  it  to  a 
power  which  had  maintained  the  position  which  the  United  States  ob- 
served toward  Holland  and  France  during  the  loug  contest.  I  f^iil  to  find 
it  anywhere  stated  that  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  by  which  a  conquered 
t^ontry  has  regained  her  independence,  the  ancient  treaties  of  that 
country  with  other  powers  arc  thereby'  necessarily  revived.  Indeed,  the 
course  pursued  by  Holland  aud  Denmark  in  the  treaty  of  July  10,1817, 
whereby  the  parties  agreed  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  them  of  1701  should  remain  in  force  until  there  should 
l>e  an  arrangement  for  its  renewal,  would  seem  to  show  that  in  their 
joint  judgment  such  was  not  the  public  law  in  1817. 

*'  Happily,  however,  the  unmistakable  accord  of  the  United  States 
and  Holland,  respecting  the  treaty  of  1782,  renders  further  discussion 
^f  this  point  unnecessary. 

*^  Upon  the  pacification  of  Western  Europe  in  1815,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  finding  their  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  states  in  Europe  which  had  been  at  war  at  an 
fud,  provided  by  legislation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  reciprocal  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
:hose  states.  By  an  act  passed  on  the  dd  day  of  March,  1815,  they 
altolished  all  discriminating  duties  on  vessels  and  on  goods,  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  nation,  imported  into  the  United  States 
\n  the  vessels  of  those  foreign  nations  which  might  abolish  diserimi- 
Mating  or  countervailing  duties  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States. 

"This  act  subsequently  became  the  subject  of  some  correspondence 
iKJtween  the  two  Governments.  A  negotiation  Avas  carried  on  at  The 
Hague,  in  which  both  parties  endeavored  to  agree  upon  a  new  treaty, 
vlth  the  old  treaty'  of  1782  as  the  basis ;  but  it  failed  from  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon.    It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  cpnnec- 
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tion  that  after  the  objections  to  the  Dutch  coutention  concerning  tbc 
treaty  of  1782  had  been  withdrawn  in  1820,  Mr.  Adams,  referring  to 
these  unsuccessfal  negotiations,  instructed  Mr.  Everett  (August  9,1823) 
that  ^  the  act  of  1815  was  an  experimental  offer,  made  to  all  maritime 
nations.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  accepted  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, confirmed  in  the  form  of  a  convention.  A  similar  effort  was  made 
with  the  Netherlands  in  1817,  but  without  success;  but  the  principle  of 
equalization  was  established  by  corresponding  legislative  acts? 

"  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  at 
that  time  were  regulated  not  by  treaty,  but  by  reciprocal  legislatioit, 
and  that  the  United  States  desired  to  have  the  basis  of  that  legislation 
the  principle  of  equalization.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the  5th  of  Mareb^ 
1818,  Mr.  Adams  informed  Mr.  Ten  Gate  that  *  notwithstanding  the 
termination  of  the  conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
Governments  without  succeeding  in  the  object  of  their  meeting  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  the 
desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  less  earnest 
that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  them  may  be  regulated  by 
principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  and  tending  to  promote  the  most  cor 
dial  harmony  and  friendship  between  them.' 

"  Reciprocity  and  equalization  to  be  achieved  by  legislation,  were  at 
that  time  the  American  solution  of  perfect  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  nations. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  Dutch  official  took  exceptions  to  this  plan, 
or  asserted  that  the  treaty  of  1782  was  in  force  with  the  *  most  favored 
nations'  plan  as  its  basis.  Even  Mr.  Chevalier  Baugeman  Huygens,in 
his  note  of  November  11,  1826,  quoted  by  you,  asserts  that  the  i)rovis- 
ions  of  the  treaty  were  '  suspended '  (Baron  de  Kazel  claimed  that  the 
suspension  lasted  eighteen  years),  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Huygens's 
note  shows  that  he  felt  that  there  was  no  mutual  act  of  the  two  Gov 
ernments  by  which  it  could  be  shown  that  the  suspension  was  set  aside 
and  the  treaty  revived.  Else  why  does  he  speak  in  his  note  of  *  the 
existence  or  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  o/1782,'  and  why  does  he  say  that 
*  it  would  certainly  be  more  advantageous  to  the  two  nations  to  lea\e 
that  precarious  legislation  and  he  bound  by  liberal  and  reciprocal  conten- 
tions ^^ 

"  In  1839  the  parties  left  *  precarious  legislation '  and  became '  bound 
by  a  liberal  and  reciprocal  convention.'  In  this  instrument,  which  is 
declared  to  be  made  because  the  x)arties  are  anxious  to  regulate  the 
commerce  and  navigation  carried  on  between  the  two  countries  in  their 
respective  vessels,  it  is  provided  that  goods  and  merchandise  of  what- 
ever origin,  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  one  country 
from  or  to  the  ports  of  the  other  (those  of  the  Ketberlands  being  con- 
fined to  Europe),  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  than  those  levied 
on  like  goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels ; 
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that  bouDties,  drawbacks,  or  other  favors  in  eitber  state  ou  goods  ex- 
ported or  imported  in  national  vessels  shall  be  also  granted  on  goods 
directly  ezxK>rted  or  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  two  conntries }  and  that  tonnage  and  harbor  dues, 
and  light  house,  salvage,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or  port  charges  shall  be 
imposed  in  each  country  on  the  vessels  of  the  other  only  as  imposed  in 
Hike  cases  ou  national  vessels. 

^' Again,  in  1852,  the  two  powers  *  being  desirous  of  placing  the  com- 
ntrctof  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  greater  muttial  equality ^^  ajjreed 
ro  extend  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1839,  so  that  its  provisions 
^boald  include  also  goods  and  merchandise  of  whatever  origin,  imported 
or  exported  from  or  to  any  other  country  than  the  United  States  or 
Netherlands  resfiectively,  with  a  similar  extension  as  to  bounties,  draw- 
back«,  &c. ;  so  that  now,  by  treaty  as  well  as  by  legislation,  the  com- 
merce and  tradeof  eachof  the  two  countries  are  placed  upon  that  footing 
of  equality  with  those  of  the  other,  and  upon  that  basis  of  complete  reei 
procity,  which  both  parties  have  ever  professed  to  desire,  and  which  the 
United  States  sought  to  attain  by  reciprocal  and  equalizing  legislation. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  17812  declare 
that  it  is  concluded  with  the  object  of '  establishing  the  most  perfect  equality 
aud  reciprocity  for  the  basis  of  their  agreement*,'  while  the  negotiators 
of  the  treaty  of  185:3  declare  that  the  two  powers  were  then  desirous  of 
placing  the  two  countries  ou  a  footing  of  greater  mutual  equality.  If  t  he 
treaty  of  1782,  creating  *  the  most  perfect  equality,^  was  in  force  in  1852, 
^ by  should  the  parties  have  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for  an 
equality  greater  than  the  most  perfect  one  already  existing  t  To  ask 
HQch  a  question  is  to  suggest  the  answer. 

**  It  was  because  the  treaty  of  1782  had  long  ceased  to  be  operative,  and 
because  the  mutual  commercial  relations  of  the  two  powers  which  each 
desired  to  increase,  and  to  remove  from  the  influence  of  fluctuating 
legislation,  demanded  further  protection,  that  the  parties  concluded  the 
SQccessive  treaties  of  1839  and  1852.  And  in  these  instruments,  influ- 
enced by  the  liberal  views  which  now  prevail,  the  parties  agreed  to 
measure  the  equality  and  the  reciprocity  which  they  desired  to  giv« 
each  to  the  other,  not  by  the  favors  which  they  might  grant  to  any  other, 
even  the  most  favored  nation,  but  by  the  impositions  to  which  the  na- 
tional vessels  of  each  were  subjected  in  its  own  ports.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  an  agreement  which  goes  beyond  this  just  measure,  and  which  aims 
to  give  to  the  vessel  under  the  foreign  flag  a  preference  over  a  vessel 
vhich  carries  the  national  ensign,  is  founded  in  injustice,  aud  when  en- 
forced can  only  tend  to  decrease  the  friendliness  and  cordiality  which 
commercial  treaties  should  aim  to  foster.  Happily  no  such  engagement 
exists  between  the  United  States  aud  the  Netherlands. 

"The  laws  of  the  United  States  impose  a  tonnage  tax  of  thirty  cents 
1H.T  ton  on  the  first  entry  or  clearance,  according  to  priority  of  a  vessel 
from  or  to  the  West  India  Islands,  the  British  provinces  of  North 
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America,  Mexico,  or  any  port  or  place  south  of  Mexico,  down  to  and  in- 
clading  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  or  any  port  or  place  lu  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  the  Society  Islands,  provided  that  no  tonnage  tax  has  been 
paid  on  such  vessels  within  one  year.  They  also  impose  a  tax  of  the 
same  amount  on  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports  or  places  other  than  those  specified  above,  to  be 
levied  on  the  first  entry,  and  thereafter  on  each  entry  made  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year  from  any  previous  payment  of  the  dues. 

**AI1  vessels  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  and  pay  this  tax.  The  commercial  marine  of  Holland,  being 
placed  by  treaty  on  the  same  footing  with  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
LJnited  States,  is  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  these,  bat  is 
Hubject  to  these  tonnage  dues  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  be  im- 
[)osed  by  law  ui)on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  If,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  been  shown,  the  treaty  of  1782  is  no  longer 
binding  on  the  parties,  their  commercial  relations  are  now  regulated  by 
the  treaties  of  1839  and  1852  only.  Neither  of  these  instruments,  how- 
ever, promises  to  place  the  vessels  of  Holland  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  most  favored  nation.  When 
they  were  concluded,  Holland  probably  supposed  that  she  had  a  suffi- 
cient security  against  any  discrimination  in  the  stipulation  that  ber  ves- 
sels were  to  have  the  same  treatment  in  our  ports  as  our  own.  At  that 
time  no  tonnage  duties  were  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Events  have  since  occurred,  however,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress, made  such  a  change  necessary." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Do  Westenberg,  Apr.  9,  1873.  MSS.  Notes,  Neth- 
erlands. For.  Rel.,  1873.  On  this  topic  see  Mr.  J.  CB. Davis,  in  "Notes 
to  Treaties,"  tifc.,  Netherlands,  1782.     See,  also,  ivfra^  J  155. 

A  successful  revolution  does  not  relieve  the  country  revolutionized 
from  liability  on  its  prior  engagements  to  foreign  states. 

Mr.  Fish,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Feb.  21,  1877,  MSS   Inst.,  Ilayti. 

As  to  effect  of  revolntions  on  claims,  see  xpjra^  ^^  23G,  240;  App.,  vol.  iii,  J  5. 


IX.     ABROOATJOy  BY  COXSEXT,  BY  REVUDIATIOX,  OH  BY  CHANGE  OF 

CIRC  UMSTAXCES. 

§  137a. 

A  treaty  may  bo  modified  or  abrogated  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

(1)  When  the  parties  mutually  consent. 

(2)  When  continuance  is  conditioned  upon  terms  wliich  no  longer 
exist. 

(3)  When  either  party  refuses  to  perform  a  material  stipulation. 

(4)  When  all  the  material  stipulations  have  been  performed. 

(5)  When  a  part^^  having  the  option  elects  to  withdraw. 

(C)  When  performance  becomes  physically  or  morally  impossible. 
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(7)  When  a  state  of  things  whicb  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and  one 
of  its  tacit  conditions,  no  longer  exists. 

lb  most  of  the  old  treaties  were  inserted  the  ^'  clausula  rebus  sic  stanti- 
hui,^  by  which  the  treaty  might  be  construed  as  abrogated  when  ma- 
terial circamstauces  on  which  it  rested  changed.  To  work  this  eflKct 
it  is  Dot  necessary  that  the  facts  alleged  to  have  changed  shoald  be 
material  conditions.  It  is  enongh  if  th<^y  were  strong  inducements  to 
ilie  party  asking  abrogation. 

The  maxim,  "  Conventio  omnis  tntelligitur  rebus  sic  stantibus^  is  held 
to  apply  to  all  cases  in  which  the  reason  for  a  treaty  has  failed,  or  there 
bas  been  snch  a  change  of  circumstances  as  to  make  its  performance 
impracticable  except  at  an  unreasonable  sacrifice. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  J  161.    Seo  infra,  $  138. 

^The  first  point  to  be  determined  in  this  inquiry,  is,  as  you  properly 
>a?ge8t,  whether  the  treaty  of  March  20,  LS33  [wilh  Siam],  is  super- 
f^eded  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of  May  29, 1856.  As  a  general  rule,  as 
yoQ  are  well  aware,  unless  a  particular  contract  undertakes  to  abrogate 
all  former  contracts  between  the  parties,  it  only  vacates  such  portions 
of  former  contracts  as  are  inconsistent  with  its  terms.  The  same  rule 
i>  applied  to  statutes  covering  more  or  less  the  ground  of  former  legis- 
latiou.  If  this  rale  be  applied  in  the  x>resent  case,  then  the  clause  in 
tbe  treaty  of  1833  precluding  the  importation  or  sale  in  Siam  (except 
10  the  King)  of  *  munitions  of  war '  is  still  in  force.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tholps,  Jan.  7,  lehfi.    MSS.  Inst.^Gr.  Brit. 

"Tbe  Duke  (of  Wellington,  then  ]  rime  minister)  has  left  a  memo- 
raudum  on  the  cabinet  table  showing  clearly  from  treaties  that  this  (the 
"vertbrow  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830)  is  not  a  case  in  which  we  were  bound 
'o  interfere.  We  engaged  to  support  a  constitutional  monarch  against 
nivolutionary  movements,  but  the  monarch  having  violated  the  consti- 
tatioD  has  broken  the  condition." 

2  Lord  Ellenlionnigb's  Diary,  &c.,  341,  entry  of  Auij.  ti3,  lrt:!0.     But  see  supra, 
^  137. 

The  intention  to  abrogate  a  treaty  must  i)laiuly  appear. 

Cliin  A.  On,  in  re;  18  Fed.  Rep.,  506. 

A8  to  abrogation  by  sabscqnent  legislution,  see  infra,  }$  13H,  '2iS. 

The  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  with  France,  of  1778,  is 
considered  infra.  §§  148,  248.  At  present  the  following  notes  may  be 
sufficient  to  exhioit  the  points  at  issue : 

The  act  "  annulling"  the  treaties  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
f ranee  have  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
JBent,  and  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  of  the 
iojaries  so  committed  have  been  refused,  and  their  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  complaints  between  the  two  nations 
•'ave  been  repelled  with  indignity ;  and  whereas,  under  authority  of 
^he  French  Government,  there  is  yet  pursued  against  the  United  States 
*  system  of  predatory  violence,  infracting  the  said  treaties  and  hostile 
i<J  the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  nation  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
^^(^kt  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled^  That  the  United  States  are  of 
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right  freed  and  exonerated  from  tbe  stipulations  of  tbe  treaty  and  of 
the  consular  convention  heretofore  concluded  between  tbeUnited  States 
and  France,  and  that  tbe  same  shall  not  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
legally  obligatory  on  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
*« 'Approved  July  7,  1798." 

1  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  578. 

This  annulling  act,  however,  whatever  might  be  its  municipal  effect, 
by  itself  could  jiot  internationally  release  the  United  States  from  it*s 
obligations  toFrance.     Svpra^  §  9  (last  clause). 

In  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.,  272,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  said  that  there 
was  in  July,  1799,  "  no  treaty  in  existence  between  the  two  nations.'' 
This,  however,  applies  merely  to  the  municipal  operations  of  the  treaty. 

Tbe  act  of  Congress  was  sustained  by  the  American  envoys,  iu  a 
letter  to  the  French  envoys,  dated  at  Paris,  July  23,  1800,  on  the  ground 
of  prior  violation  by  France.  {Infra,  §  248.)  **  It  was  remarked  that  a 
treaty,  being  a  mutual  compact,  a  palpable  violation  of  it  by  one  party 
did,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  leave  it  optional  with  the  other 
to  renounce  and  declare  tbe  same  to  be  no  longer  obligatory;  and  that, 
of  necessity,  there  being  no  common  tribunal  to  which  they  could  ap 
peal,  tbe  remaining  party  must  decide  whether  there  had  been  such 
violation  on  tbe  other  part  as  to  justify  its  renunciation.  For  a  wrong 
decision  it  would  doubtless  be  responsible  to  the  injured  party,  and 
might  give  cause  for  war ;  but  even  in  such  case  its  act  of  public  re- 
nunciation, being  an  act  within  its  competence,  would  not  be  a  void, 
but  a  valid  act,  and  other  nations  whose  rights  might  thereby  be  bene- 
ficially aJQfected  would  so  regard  it. 

"That  it  had  become  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  save  their 
commerce  from  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers  but  by  resorting  to 
defensive  measures ;  and  that  as,  by  their  Constitution,  existing  treaties 
were  tbe  supreme  law  of  tbe  land,  and  tbe  judicial  department,  who 
must  be  governed  by  them,  is  not  under  tbe  control  of  tbe  executive  or 
legislative,  it  was  also  impossible  for  them  to  legalize  defensive  meas- 
ures, incompatible  with  the  French  treaties  while  they  continued  to 
exist.    Then  it  was  that  they  were  formally  renounced.    •    •     • 

"  To  the  still  further  suggestion  that  tbe  laws  of  nations  admitted  of 
a  dissolution  of  treaties  only  by  mutual  consent  or  war,  it  was  remarked 
by  tbe  undersigned  that  their  conviction  was  clearly  otherwise,  and 
that  Vattel  in  particular,  tbe  best  approved  of  modern  writers,  not  only 
held  tbat  a  treaty  violated  by  one  party  might,  for  that  reason,  be  re- 
nounced by  tbe  other,  but  tbat  where  there  were  two  treaties  between 
tbe  same  parties,  one  might  be  rendered  void  in  that  way,  and  the  other 
remain  in  force;  whereas  when  war  dissolves,  it  dissolves  all  treaties 
between  tbe  parties  at  tbe  time." 

Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to  tbe  French  negotiators,  July  23, 1800, 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  102,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess ,  pp.  612,613.    See  infray  $  148. 

"  At  the  close  of  tbe  wars  of  Napoleon,  tbe  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain 
alone,  of  all  of  tbe  commercial  treaties,  survived.  President  Madison 
contemplated  using  the  oppnrtauity  to  mould  all  the  treaties  of  this 
nature  into  a  general  system.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  an  early  stage  of  negotia- 
tions with  Holland,  for  this  puri)ose,  infonnod  the  Dutch  minister  at 
Washington  tbat '  tbe  treaties  between  tbe  United  States  and  some  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  having  been  annulled  by  causes  i)roceeding  from 
the  state  of  Europe  for  some  time  i)ast,  and  other  treaties  having  ex- 
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pired,  the  Uuited  States  Lave  now  to  form  their  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  every  power,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  time.'  But  the 
odIj  general  commercial  treaties  which  Monroe  Rncceeded  in  conclud- 
ing, either  as  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Madison,  or  as  Presi- 
dent with  John  Quincy  Adams  as  Secretary  of  State,  were  the  treaty 
of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  the  limited  arrangements  made  with  France 
in  1822,  and  the  treaty  with  Colombia  in  1824." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Daris,  Notes,  &c.    See  tn/ra,  J  IGl. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  assented  to  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1814-'15), 
consolidated  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1830  the  five  powers,  who  were 
imrties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  determined  (December  20,  1830)  that 
"in  forming,  by  the  treaties  in  question,  the  union  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, the  powers  who  signed  those  treaties  had  in  view  the  establish- 
ment of  a  just  equilibrium  in  Europe,  and  the  assurance  of  the  main- 
tenance of  general  peace.  Unhappily  the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
have  shown  that  the  full  and  complete  amalgamation  which  the  powefs 
desired  to  produce  in  those  countries  has  not  been  obtained ;  that  it 
would  henceforth  be  impossible  to  effectuate  that  purpose ;  that  thus 
ihe  very  object  of  the  union  of  Belgiuui  and  Holland  was  destroyed, 
and  that  henceforth  it  becomes  indispensable  to  recur  to  other  arrange- 
Jiii'uts  in  order  to  accomplish  the  intention,  the  means  of  executing 
vliich  this  uuion  ought  to  serve." 

Abdy'8  Kent  (1878),  52;  citing  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1830-'31,  vol.  19,  p.  749. 

''Uistory  is  full  of  broken  guarantees  and  alliances,  and  of  disputes 
about  the  casus  fcederis,  which  have  not  arisen  from  bad  faith,  nor  from 
tbe  common  uncertainties  of  language,  but  are  ])eculiar  to  this  class  of 
lompacts,  and  against  which  no  precision  of  phrase  can  ever  com- 
pletely join.  Multiply  engagements  as  you  will ;  clinch  them  firmly  as 
yon  may ;  but  never  count  on  them  to  make  a  nation  draw  sword  in  a 
jiuarrel  it  deems  unjust,  and  for  objects  in  which  it  is  to  have  no  share. 
Tbe  successive  coalitions  against  the  first  Napoleon  showed  how  hard 
A  task  it  is  to  induce  several  powers  to  act  steadily  together,  even  in 
tbe  presence  of  a  general,  instant,  and  formidable  danger." 

Bernard  on  Diplomacy,  85. 

*4n  1814  and  1815  a  set  of  treaties  were  made  by  a  general  congress 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  which  afifected  to  regulate  the  external,  and 
some  of  the  internal,  concerns  of  the  European  nations,  for  a  time  alto- 
gether unlimited.  These  treaties,  having  been  concluded  at  the  termi- 
natioQ  of  a  long  war,  which  had  ended  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of 
one  side,  were  imposed  by  some  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  by  others.  Their  terms  were  regulated  by  the  inter- 
ests and  relative  strength  at  the  time  of  the  victors  and  vanquished, 
and  were  observed  as  long  as  those  interests  and  that  relative  strength 
it'mained  the  same.  But  as  fast  as  any  alteration  took  place  in  these 
elements,  the  powers,  one  after  another,  without  asking  leave,  threw 
off,  and  were  allowed  with  impunity  to  throw  ofl*,  such  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaties  as  were  distasteful  to  them,  and  not  suflSciently 
important  to  the  others  to  be  worth  a  fight.  The  general  opinion  sus- 
tained some  of  those  violations  as  being  perfectly  right;  and  even  those 
^'bich  were  disapproved  were  not  regarded  as  justifying  a  resort  to 
^ar.    Euroje  did  not  interpose  when  Russia  annihilated  Poland,  when 
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Prussia,  Austria,  aud  liussia  extiuguished  the  liepublic  of  Cracow,  or 
when  a  second  Bonaparte  mounted  the  throne  of  France.    •    •    • 

"Did  any  impartial  person  blame  Prussia  or  Austria  because,  in  1813, 
they  violated  the  treaties  which  bound  them  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  not  only  did  not  fight  in  his  ranks,  as  their  engagements  reqnimK 
but  brought  their  whole  military  force  into  the  field  against  him,  and 
pursued  him  to  his  destruction  f  Ought  they,  instead  of  canceling  ibe 
treaties,  to  have  opened  a  negotiation  with  Napoleon,  and  entreated 
him  to  grant  them  a  voluntary  release  from  their  obligations,  and  il 
he  did  not  comply  with  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  desert  him,  ougbt 
they  to  have  faithfully  fought  in  his  defense  t  Yet  it  was  as  tiueol 
those  treaties  as  it  is  of  the  treaty  of  1856,  that,  disadvantageous  aud 
dishonorable  as  they  might  be,  they  had  been  submitted  to  as  the  pur 
chase  money  of  peace,  when  the  prolongation  of  war  would  have  been 
most  disastrous ;  for  had  the  terms  been  refused.  Napoleon  could  witlj 
ease  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Prussia  and,  at  least,  the  Germai 
•  dominions  of  Austria,  which  is  considerably  more,  I  presume,  than  Eng 
land  and  France  could  have  done  to  Russia  after  the  fall  of  Sebasto 
pol.    •    •    • 

"  What  means,  then,  are  there  of  reconciling,  in  the  greatest  pracU 
cable  degree,  the  inviolability  of  treaties  and  the  sanctity  of  nationa 
faith,  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  treaties  are  not  always  fit  to  hi 
kept,  while  yet  those  who  have  imposed  them  upon  others  weaker  thai 
themselves  are  not  likely,  if  they  retain  confidence  in  their  own  strenglli 
to  grant  a  release  from  theraf  To  effect  this  reconcilement,  so  far  as  i 
is  capable  of  being  effected,  nations  should  be  willing  to  abide  by  tw< 
rules*  They  should  abstain  from  imposing  conditions  which,  on  anj 
just  and  reasonable  view  of  human  affairs,  cannot  be  expected  to  bi 
kept.  And  they  should  conclude  their  treaties  as  commercial  treatiei 
are  usually  concluded,  only  for  a  term  of  years.    •    •    • 

"  If  these  principles  are  sound  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  tbei 
are  to  be  applied  to  jiast  treaties,  which,  though  containing  stipulationi 
which,  to  be  legitimate,  must  be  temporary,  have  been  concluded  with 
out  such  limitation,  and  are  afterwards  violated,  or,  as  by  Russia  a 
present,  repudiated,  on  the  assumption  of  a  right  superior  to  the  faiti 
of  engagements. 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  such  stipulations,  even  if  as  temporary  ai 
^  rangements  they  might  have  been  justifiable,  that  if  concluded  for  perm 
anency  they  are  seldom  to  be  got  rid  of  without  some  lawless  act  oi 
the  part  of  the  nation  bound  by  them.  If  a  lawless  act,  then,  ba 
been  committed  in  the  present  instance,  it  does  not  entitle  those  wbi 
imposed  the  conditions  to  consider  the  lawlessness  only,  and  to  dismis 
the  more  important  consideration,  whether,  even  if  it  was  wrong  t< 
throw  off'  the  obligation,  it  would  not  be  still  more  wrong  to  persist  ii 
enforcing  it.  If,  though  not  fit  to  be  perpetual,  it  has  been  imposed  ii 
perpetuity,  the  question  when  it  becomes  right  to  throw  it  off  is  but  J 
question  of  time.  No  time  having  been  fixed,  Russia  fixed  her  own  time 
and  naturally  chose  the  most  convenient.  She  had  no  reason  to  believi 
that  the  release  she  sought  would  be  voluntarily  granted  on  any  condi 
tions  which  she  would  accept,  and  she  chose  an  opportunity  which,  i 
not  seized,  might  have  been  long  before  it  occurred  again,  when  thi 
other  contracting  parties  were  in  a  more  than  usually  disadvantageoni 
position  for  going  to  war." 

J.  S.  Mill  on  "Treatj-  Obligations,"  8  Fortniglilly  Review,  N.  S.  (1870),  715i! 
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Tke  following  is  a  memorandum  of  abrogated  treaties  of  the  United  States 

{not  incltiding  claims  conventions). 
AiGisizs : 

The  treaties  Tvitk  Algiers  are  rcj^ardcd  as  terminated  by  the  Freucli  conquest  of 

1831. 
Belgiuu  : 

1845,  NovomUor  10.    Commerce  and  navigation.  Terminated  August  20,  1858,  iu 

accordanco  with  Article  XIX,  by  notice  given  by  Belgium  iu  note  of  August 

20,  1857. 
1858,  July  17.     Commerce  and  navigation.    Terminated  July  1,  1875,  by  notice 

given  by  the  United  States  July  1, 1874,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1874. 
18G8,  December  5.    Consular.   Terminated  January  1,  1880,  in  accordance  with 

Article  XVI,  by  notice  given  by  Belgium  January  1,  1879, 
I8U8,  December  20.    Trade-marks.    Terminated  July  1,  1875,  with  the  treaty  of 

July  17,  1858,  of  which  it  formed  part. 
1874,  March  19.     Extradition.    Terminated  December  18, 1882,  in  accordance  with 

Article  XI  of  convention  of  Juno  13.  1882. 

Brazil  (see  iitfra,  $  143). 

1828,  December  12.  Commerce  and  navigation.  Terminated  December  12, 1841, 
by  notice  given  by  Brazil  March  26,  1840. 

CesTRAL  AtfEBICA : 

1825,  December  5.    Commerce  and  navigation.    Terminated  as  respects  commerce 
and  navigation  by  its  own  limitation  August  2,  1838,  and  for  the  rest  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  federation  iu  1839. 
Ciiiu: 

1832,  May  18.  Commerce  and  navigation.  Termiuuted  January  20,  1H50,  by 
notice  given  by  Chili  January  19,  1849.  in  accordance  with  Article  XXXI. 

18^33,  September  1.  Additional  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  treaty  of  1832.  Ter- 
minated January  20,  1850,  with  the  treaty  of  May  18, 1832,  of  which  it  formed 
part. 

CuixA  (see  infra,  $  144) : 

1844,  July  3.  Amity  and  commerce,  llic  treaties  of  Juno  18  and  November  8 
1858,  take  its  place. 

Colombia  (see  infra  i  145) : 

1824,  October  3.  Commerce  and  navigation.  Terminated  October  3,  I8;i(),  by  its 
own  limitation. 

FnAifci  (see  infra,  i^USff)  : 

1778,  February  6.     Amity  and  commerce.    Terminated  by  net  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  7,  1798.    (But  see  discussion  supra  iu  this  section,  and  infra, 
$$148,248.) 
1778,  February  6.    Alliance.    Terminated  as  above.     {Ibid,) 
1778,  February  6.    (Act  separate  and  secret.)   Terminated  as  above.    (Ibid,) 
1768,  November  14.    Consular.    Terminated  as  above.     (Ibid.) 
1800,  September  30.    Commerce  and  navigation.    Terminated  July  31,  1809,  by 
its  own  limitation. 

Great  Bbitain  (see  infra,  iil60ff)i 

1782,  November  30,  Peace ;  1783,  September  3,  Commerce  and  navigation  ;  1794, 
November  19,  Commerce  and  navigation ;  1797,  May  4,  Explanatory ;  1798, 
March  15,  Explanatory;  1802,  January  8,  Claims.  Held  by  Great  Britair 
to  have  been  terminated  by  war  of  1812.  (But  as  to  this,  see  aupra,  $  135.) 
1827,  September  29.  Boundary.  Treaty  of  1842  substituted, 
1854,  June  5.  Reciprocity.  Terminated  March  17,  1866,  by  notice  given  by  the 
United  States  March  17,  1865,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  of  Coi^- 
cress  approved  January  18,  1865t 
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Great  Britain— Continaod. 

1662,  April  7.  Slave  trade.  Bight  of  search  and  deteution  therein  given  extended 
to  vicinity  of  certain  islands,  February  17,  1863.  Provisions  as  to  mixed 
tribunals  abolished  August  10, 1870.  Instructions  for  the  ships  employed  to 
prevent  the  African  slave  trade  modified  by  convention  of  June  3,  1870. 

1871,  May  8.  Alabama  claims.  Articles  18  to  25  inclusive,  and  article  32,  relo* 
ting  to  the  fisheries,  and  article  30,  respecting  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise terminated  July  1,  1885,  by  notice  given  by  the  United  States  Jaly 

2,  1883,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  March 

3,  1883. 

Guatemala: 

1849,  March  3.    Terminated  November  4,  1874. 

Hanover : 

All  the  treaties  with  Hanover  are  regarded  as  having  terminated  in  consequence 
of  its  incorporation  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1866. 

Italy  (see  t»/ra,  $  152): 

1868,  February  8.  Consular.  Terminated  September  17,  187'8,  by  notice  giv«n 
by  Italy,  September  15,  1880. 

Japan  (see  infra),  }  153)  : 

1854,  March  31.  Such  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  as  conflict  with  those  of 
the  treaty  of  July  29,  1858,  are  revoked  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  latter 
treaty. 

1857,  June  17.    Terminated  by  Article  XII  of  the  treaty  of  July  29,  185b. 
1864,  January  28.    Commerce.    Terminated  July  1,  1866,  by  convention  of  July 
25,  1866. 

Mexico  (see  infra,  J  154) : 

1828,  January  12.    Never  carried  into  operation. 

1831,  April  5.    Suspended  by  war  between  the  parties  in*  1846-1847 ;  revived  May 

30,  1848,  with  some  exception,  by  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  Februarys, 

1848;  article  33  abrogated  by  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  December  30, 1853; 

and  the  entire  treaty  finally  terminated  November  30, 1881,  by  notice  given 

by  Mexico  November  30,  1880. 
1868,  July  10.     Terminated  February  11,  1882,  by  notice  given  by  Mexico  Fob- 
ruary  10,  1881. 

Morocco : 

1787,  January.    Terminated  January,  1837,  by  its  own  limitation. 

Nassau  : 

1846,  May  27.  Nassua  was  absorbed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1840,  niul  all 
treaties  with  it  are  regarded  as  terminated. 

N£TUERLANDS  (sce  infra,  $  155) : 

1782.    (See  Mr.  Fieh  to  Mr.  De  Westenberg,  April  9,  1873,  quoted  supra,  ^  V^-) 

1855,  January  22.  Consular.  Terminated  August  20, 1879 ;  the  convention  of  May 
23,  1878,  took  its  place. 

Peru: 

1836.    (See  infra,  $  157.) 

1851,  July  26.    Terminated  December  9,  1863,  by  notice  given  by  Peru  December 

9, 1862. 
1870,  September  6.    Commerce  and  navigatiou.    Terminated  Muvch  31;  1880, 1>| 

notice  given  by  Peru  March  31,  1885. 
1870,  September  12.     Extradition.    Terminated  as  above, 
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« 

Bkvssu  (lee  «ii/ra,  i  149) : 

17%  September  10.  Amity  and  commerce.  TermiDated  October,  1796,  by  ita  owa 
limitation. 

1799,  July  11.  Amity  and  commerce.  Terminated  Jano  22, 1810,  by  its  own  limi- 
tation. 

Salvador  : 

1850,  Janaary  2.  Commerce  and  navigation.  Abrogated  by  article  38  of  treaty 
of  December  6,  1870. 

SABOuriA  (we  ii^ra,  $  160): 

V^f  November  26.  Commerce  and  navigation  and  separate  article.  Treaty  of 
1871  with  Italy  takes  its  place. 

Spaix  (see  infra,  ^$161  /.) : 

1802,  Angus!  11.    Claims.    Annulled  by  article  10  of  treaty  of  February  22,  1819. 

8WSDKN  AND  NOKWAY: 

1816,  September  4.    Terminated  by  it«  own  terms. 
Tripou  (see  infra,  $  164) : 

1796,  November  4.    Treaty  of  June  4, 180S,  takes  its  place. 
Turkey  : 

(See»ii/ra,  $  165.) 

Two  SidUiES  (see  infra,  $  152): 

1845^  December  1.    Commerce  and  navigation.    Treaty  of  1855  takes  its  place. 
1855,  January  13.    Neutral  rights.    Terminated  by  absorption  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

by  Italy. 
1855,  October  1.    Commerce  and  navigation  and  extradition.    Terminated  by 

absorption  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Italy. 

Vexbzdkla  (see  infra,  $  165a) : 

1636,  January  20.  Commerce  and  navigation.  Terminated  January  3,  1851,  by 
notice  given  by  Venezuela  in  note  of  November  5,  1849,  received  January  3, 
1850. 

1860,  August  27.  Commerce  and  nnvigation  and  extradition.  Terminated  Octo- 
ber 22,  1870,  by  notice  given  by  Venezuela  October  22, 1869. 

X.  TREATIES,  WHEN  CONSTITUTIONAL,  ARE  TEE  SUPREME  LAW  OF 
TEE  LAND,  BUT  MAY  BE  MUNICIPALLY  MODIFIED  BY  SUBSEQUENT 
lEQIBLATION 

§  138. 

^  Treaties,  as  I  understand  the  Constitution,  are  made  supreme  over 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  particular  States,  and,  like  a  subse- 
quent law  of  the  United  States,  over  preexisting  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  provided,  however,  that  the  treaty  be  within  the  prerogative 
of  making  treaties,  which,  no  doubt,  has  certain  limits. 

'^That  the  contracting  powers  can  annul  the  treaty  cannot,  I  presume, 
be  questioned,  the  same  authority,  precisely,  being  exercised  in  annulling 
fls  in  making  a  treaty. 

^  That  a  breach  on  one  side  (even  of  a  single  article,  each  being  con- 
sidered as  a  condition  of  every  other  article)  discharges  the  other,  is  as 
little  questionable,  but  with  this  reservation,  that  the  other  side  is  at 
liberty  to  take  advantage  or  not  of  the  breach,  as  dissolving  the  treaty. 
Bence  I  infer  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  has  not  been 
annulled  by  mutual  consent,  must  be  regarded  as  in  full  force  by  all  on 
whom  its  execution  iu  the  United  States  depends,  until  it  shall  be  de- 
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Glared  by  the  party,  to  whom  a  right  has  accrued  by  the  breach  of  the 
other  party  to  declare,  that  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  breach,  and 
the  treaty  is  annulled  accordingly.  In  case  it  should  be  advisable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  adverse  breach,  a  question  may  i>erhap8  be 
started,  whether  the  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  respect  to 
treaties  in  the  President  and  Senate  makes  them  the  competent  judges, 
or  whether,  as  the  treaty  is  a  law,  the  whole  legislature  are  to  judge  of 
its  annulment,  or  whether,  in  case  the  President  and  Senate  be  com- 
petent in  ordinary  treaties,  the  legislative  authority  be  requisite  to  an- 
nul a  treaty  of  peaccy  as  being  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  to 
which  that  authority  alone,  by  our  Constitution,  is  competent." 

Mr.  Madifion  to  Mr.  Edmnnd  Pendleton,  Jan.  2,  1791.    1  Madison's  Work's,  524. 
See  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  «ifpra,  $  131. 

"  I  delivered  to  the  President  my  report  of  instructions  for  Carmichael 
and  Short  on  the  subject  of  navigation,  boundary,  and  commerce,  and 
desired  him  to  submit  it  to  Hamilton.  Hamilton  made  several  jast 
criticisms  on  different  parts  of  it.  But  where  I  asserted  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  to  alienate  an  inch  of  the  territory  of  any  State,  he 
attacked  and  denied  the  doctrine.  See  my  report,  his  note,  and  my 
answer.'' 

J^xtract  from  Jefferson's  Ana,  March  11,  17D2.    2  Randall's  Life  of  JeffersoD, 
55.    For  views  of  Hamilton  and  King,  see  5  Lodge's  Hamilton,  134, 310. 

^'  In  every  constitutional  Government  the  power  of  raising  and  grant- 
ing money  is  vested  in  the  legislature ;  that  of  making  treaties  in  the 
executive.  In  every  such  Government  the  question  may  arise  whether 
the  treaty-making  power  is,  in  every  instance,  paramount,  and  imposes 
on  the  legislature  the  duty  of  granting  without  examination  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  the  subsidies  or  indemnities  promised  by  the  treaty ; 
or,  whether  the  power  of  granting  money,  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
that  body,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  right  of  examining  and  decid- 
ing each  case  according  to  its  original  merits. 

''  The  present  Administration  of  the  United  States  is  of  opinion  that 
here  the  treaty-making  power  is  paramount.  It  may  thence  have  been 
too  hastily  inferred  that  that  power  was  in  Fiance  also  acknowledged 
to  be  supreme  and  to  pledge  absolutely  the  legislature  and  the  nation. 
There  may  be  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  some  clauses 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  France,  which  sustain  the  constructioi^ 
adopted  by  our  Executive  Magistrate.  But  even  in  the  United  States 
the  question  has  been  considered  as  doubtful. 

''  Mr.  Madison's  resolution  of  the  year  1796,  which  asserts  the  abstract 
right  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  and  remains,  unrepealed,  of  record  on  its  journal.  And  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  administration  of 
Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  that  was  the  avowed  construction  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  inquire  whether  that  construction  is  correct.  I  may 
not  be  an  impartial  judge  of  that  question,  and  only  mean  to  show  that 
even  here,  it  is  one  on  which  opinions  have  been  divided." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  January,  1835.  2  Gallatin's  Writings,  479. 

<*  The  non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  Government,  does  not 
alone,  and  when  neither  arising  from  a  hostile  spirit  nor  accompanied 
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with  insult,  afford  soch  extreme  gronnd  of  complaint  as  to  impose  on 
the  aggrieved  nation  the  necessity  of  considering  that  act  as  an  indig- 
Ditj,  and  of  ressorting  to  war  as  the  only  alternative  for  sustaining  her 
character.  The  refusal  of  the  British  House  ot  Commons  to  carry  into 
effect  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht  with  France  has  already  been 
aUoded  to.    I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  another  instance : 

^*  By  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  America  and  England,  the  United 
States  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  British  subjects  the  amount  of  the 
British  debts  which  had  been  lost  by  reason  of  laws  passed  by  several 
States  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  And  it 
was  expressly  provided  by  that  of  1794  that  the  amount  thus  payable 
by  the  United  States  should  be  definitely  settled  by  a  joint  commission 
eoDsisting  of  four  members,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  these, 
by  a  fifth  commissioner,  chosen  by  the  four  primitive  members  of  the 
board." 

Mr.  GaUatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  January,  1835.   2  Oallatin's  Writings,  497.    See  6 
Jeff.  Works,  557,  for  a  memorandnm  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  Mar.  13,  1816, 
.  a«  to  the  power  of  a  treaty  to  modify  a  pre-existing  law. 

''  By  the  Federal  Constitution  the  several  States  retained  all  the  attrib- 
utes of  sovereignty  which  were  not  granted  to  the  General  Government. 
The  right  of  regulating  successions  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  question 
18  Dot  among  those  conceded  rights ;  consequently  it  was  reserved  to, 
and  is  still  vested  in,  the  several  States.  But  by  the  same  Constitution 
it  is  provided  that  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  consti- 
tatioQ  or  laws  of  a  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^^  This  very  brief  exposition  shows  at  once  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
comity  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  which  you  advert,  and  indi- 
cates the  remedy  which  a  treaty  between  the  two  nations  would  effect- 
ually apply.'' 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Sacken,  June  13, 1831.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

^*  The  Government  of  the  United  States  presumes  that  whenever  a 
.treaty  has- been  duly  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  acknowledged  au- 
thorities competent  for  that  purpose,  an  obligation  is  thereby  imposed 
upon  each  and  every  department  of  the  Government  to  carry  it  into 
complete  effect,  according  to  its  terms,  and  that  on  the  i)erformauce 
of  this  obligation  consists  the  due  observance  of  good  faith  among 
nations." 

Mr.  LiylDgston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semrier,  Jane  3,  1833.  MSS.  Notes. 
For.  Leg.  See  also  Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  Sept.  5, 
1633 ;  Und.    Bat  see  snpra  $  131a. 

"  From  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Fed* 
caul  Ck)vernmeni,  it  [the  treaty-making  power]  has  been  exercised  con- 
stantly on  commerce,  navigation,  and  other  delegated  powers,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  reserved,  which,  from  their  nature,  rarely 
ever  eome  in  question  between  us  and  other  nations.   The  treaty-making 
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power  has,  indeed,  been  regarded  to  be  so  comprehebsive  as  to  embrace, 
with  few  exceptions,  all  questions  that  can  possibly  arise  between  as 
and  other  nations,  and  which  can  only  be  adjusted  by  their  mntaal  con- 
sent, whether  the  sabject-matter  be  comprised  among  the  delegated  or 
the  reserved  powers.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true,  as  the  report 
supposes,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  power  being  delegated  to  Congress  ex. 
eludes  it  from  being  the  subject  of  treaty  stipulations,  that  even  its  ex- 
clusive delegation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
Government,  does  not — of  which  the  power  of  appropriating  money  af- 
fords a  striking  example.  It  is  expressly  and  exclusively  delegated  to 
Congress,  and  yet  scarcely  a  treaty  has  been  made  of  any  importance 
which  does  not  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  money.  No  objection  has 
ever  been  made  on  this  account.  The  only  question  ever  raised  in  ref- 
erence to  it  is,  whether  Congress  has  not  unlimited  discretion  to  grant 
or  withhold  the  appropriation.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  June  ^,  1844.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pnuaia. 

^^  The  Constitution  is  to  prevail  over  a  treaty  where  the  provisions  of 
the  one  come  in  conflict  with  the  other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
reputable  lawyer  in  this  country  who  would  not  yield  a  ready  assent  to 
this  proposition." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Sept.  11,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

^^  In  reply,  the  undersigned  hastens  to  inform  Mr.  Aspurda  that  it  is 
believed  not  to  be  competent  to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement  as  that  contained  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  article  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Caracas  on  the  20th  day  of 
September  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Venezuela  and  the  United  States, 
viz: 

^<  ^Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war 
with  another  state,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept 
a  commission  or  letter  of  marque  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  or  co-op- 
erating hostilely  with  the  said  enemy  against  the  said  party  so  at  war, 
under  the  pain  of  being  considered  as  a  pirate.' 

*^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall 
'  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas.' 
Although  several  conventions  have  been  made  by  this  Government  with 
foreign  Governments,  some  of  which  still  continue  in  force,  containing, 
in  substance,  the  stipulation  just  quoted,  they  were  evidently  contracted 
by  an  oversight  of  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution — the  su- 
preme law  of  this  country.  The  President,  entertaining  this  opinion, 
cannot  consent  to  transmit  the  convention  negotiated  by  Mr.  Eames, 
which  in  all  other  respects  meets  with  his  approval,  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  without  presenting  to  that  body  his  objections  to  the  article 
aforementioned." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Asportia,  Kov.  15, 1654.    MSS.  Notes,  Venez, 
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'^  It  18  not,  as  3'oa  will  perceive  by  examiniDg  Mr.  Drouyu  de  L'Huys's 
dispatch  to  the  Coant  deSartiges,  the  application  of  the  ^principle'  to 
the  paiticalar  case  of  M.  Dillon  which  is  to  be  disavowed,  but  the  broad 
and  general  proposition  that  the  Constitution  is  paramount  in  authority 
to  any  treaty  or  convention  made  by  this  Government.  This  principle, 
the  President  directs  me  to  say,  he  cannot  disavow,  nor  would  it  be 
candid  in  him  to  withhold  an  expression  of  his  belief  that  if  a  case  should 
arise  presenting  a  direct  conflict  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  treaty  made  by  authority  thereof,  and  be  brought  before 
our  highest  tribunal  for  adjudication,  the  court  would  act  upon  the  prin- 
eiple  that  the  Gonstitntion  was  the  paramount  law." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mmod,  Jan.  18,  ISoS.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

''  A  mere  declaration  by  a  congress  of  the  representatives  of  a  few 
powers  woold  hardly  be  a  proper  instrument  to  send  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  If  it  came  from  each  Government  in  an  authentic  form  the 
di£Bculty  might  perhaps  in  that  way  be  got  over.  Then  it  would  assume 
the  character  of  a  contract,  and  a  treaty  is  nothing  more.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  provisions  of  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  conference,  amended 
as  this  Government  has  proposed,  could  embarrass  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  the  way  you  apprehend.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  require  France  to  go  aside  from  the  declaration ;  it  goes 
a  little  beyond  that  declaration,  but  precisely  in  the  same  direction. 
The  proposed  treaty  would  contain  all  of  the  declaration.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the  other  signatory  powers,  is 
not  to  negotiate  on  maritime  rights  without  embracing  the  principles  of 
the  declaration,  and  that  engagement  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
be  departed  from  by  the  proposed  treaty." 

Mr.  Matcj,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maeon,  Dec.  8, 18d6.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

*'  The  estates  of  decedents  are  administered  upon  and  settled  in  the 
United  States  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  which  the  decedent  was  a 
resident  at  the  time  of  his  death,- and  on  this  account,  in  the  absence  of 
any  treaty  regulations  on  the  subject,  interference  in  the  disposition  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  particular  State 
in  such  cases  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Federal  authorities." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Aristarchi  Boy,  May  19, 1874.    MSS.  Notes,  Turkey. 

^  Provisions  of  treaties  and  of  statutes  are  made  by  the  Constitution 
alike  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  such  law  remains  in  full  force 
and  equally  binding  until  repealed,  abrogated,  or  set  aside  by  compe- 
tent authority. 

'*  But  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  from  the  Constitution  or  elsewhere  any 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  relative  weight  to  be  accorded  to 
law,  when  made  by  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  over  that  made  by  enact- 
ing a  statute. 
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<<  It  lias  been  held  quite  frequently  that  a  subsequent  treaty  super- 
sedes an  act  of  Congress  with  which  it  is  in  conflict,  as  in  Ware  v.  Hylton, 
3  Dall.,  199 ;  Dean  ex  dem.  Fisher  v.  Hamden,  1  Paine  G.  C,  55 ;  and 
the  converse  that  an  act  of  Congress  subsequent  to  a  treaty  must  be  en- 
forced as  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud,  although  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  has  been  held  quite  frequently.  (Taylor  v.  Mor- 
ton, 2  Curtis  C.  C.)  454;  Hopes  v.  Clinch,  8  Blatch,  304;  The  Clinton 
Bridge,  1  Wool  worth,  150 ;  The  Cherokee  Tobacco  Cases,  11  WaU., 
016.) 

'^  Yon  consider  the  decision  in  the  Cherokee  tobacco  cases,  however, 
ohiteTy  because  the  treaty  was  an  Indian  treaty.  Still  the  general  ques- 
tion was  distinctly  passed  on  by  the  court,  and  no  such  question  was 
there  raised,  and  it  has  been  decided  on  legal  authority  that  a  treaty 
with  Indian  tribes  has  the  same  dignity  and  effect  as  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  power,  being  a  treaty  within  the  meaning  of  the  ConstltntioD, 
and  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  (Turner  v.  The  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  5  McL.  C.  C,  344.) 

"  Mr.  Crittenden,  while  Attorney-General,  held,  in  reference  to  the 
Florida  claims,  that '  an  act  of  Congress  is  as  much  a  supreme  law  of 
the  land  as  a  treaty.  They  are  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  no 
preference  or  superiority  is  given  to  the  one  over  the  other.^  (5  Op. 
Att.  Gen.,  345.) 

<<  In  the  general  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  early  cases,  such  as 
the  United  States  v.  The  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Crancb,  103,  and  Poster  v. 
Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253,  a  treaty  is  consider^  as  equivalent,  not  superior,  to 
an  act  of  Congress. 

'*  Judge  Story,  too,  declares  that  treaties  are  subjects  to  legislative 
enactment;  and  Judge  Cooley,  in  his  edition,  and  in  a  note  to  Judge 
Story's  text,  states  the  rule  very  broadly  that  an  act  of  Congress  may 
supersede  a  prior  treaty. 

''  In  a  strict  legal  sense  the  difficulty  lies  in  considering  law,  when 
enacted,  regardless  of  the  method  of  gnactment,  as  other  than  binding 
in  the  highest  degree. 

*'  Of  coarse,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  subsequent  legislation  upon 
the  provisions  of  a  prior  treaty,  I  refer  only  to  the  effect  in  the  country 
where  the  legislation,  is  enacted,  and  upon  the  officers  and  people  of 
that  country. 

<^  The  foreign  nation  whose  rights  are  invaded  thereby  has  no  less 
cause  of  complaint  and  no  less  right  to  decline  to  recognize  any  in- 
ternal legislation  which  presumes  to  limit  or  curtail  rights  accorded  by 
treaty." 

Mr.  Fishy  Seo.  of  States  to  Mr.  CnBhing,  July  20,  1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain,    fiee 
aupra,  $  9. 

'<  The  result  of  several  late  decisions  in  this  country,  as  well  as  two 
at  least  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General,  seem  to  lead  to  the 
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ooDdodon  that  an  act  of  Ciongress  of  later  date  than  a  treaty, 
alUicNigh  in  violation  of  its  terms,  must  be  obeyed  as  municipal  law 
within  the  country,  althongh  in  no  manner  binding  on  the  foreign 
state,  and  althongh  it  in  no  manner  affords  a  snfElcient  excuse  for  a 
Tiolation  of  treaty  provisions." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Coshing,  Feb.  13,  1877 ;  adopting  same  to  same, 
July  20,  1876.    BiSS.  Inst.,  Spain.    See  9upray  $  9. 

''This  is  not  a  case  where  domestic  laws  override  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty,  but  where  a  treaty  depends  on  domestic  laws  to  give  it  effect ; 
and  those  domestic  laws,  and  the  judgment  interpreting  them,  must  of 
necessity  be  the  sole  guidance  of  the  Executive  in  its  execution.  Al- 
tboagh  a  foreign  treaty  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
like  manner  with  acts  of  Congress  and  the  Constitution,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  yet  generally  it  does  not  execute  itself,  but  requires 
some  legislation,  especially  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  to 
cany  it  into  effect  Ohief-Jnstice  Marshall  clearly  explains  the  rule 
as  to  the  relation  between  treaty  and  statutory  law,  when  he  says  that 
a  treaty  Ms  to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  aotof 
the  legislature  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any 
legisUtive  provision.  But  when  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  import  a 
oontract,  when  either  of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act, 
the  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  the  judicial,  department, 
aod  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it  can  become  a 
rale  for  the  court'" 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mendez,  June  28, 1879.    MSS. 
Notes,  Spain. 

A  treaty,  if  within  the  treaty-making  power,  overrides  State  legisla- 
tion. 

Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199 ;  Fisher  v.  Hamden,  1  Paino,  55 ;  Hanonstein  v. 
Lynbam,  100  U.  S.,  483. 

The  execution  of  a  treaty  between  nations  is  to  be  demanded  from, 
and,  in  ^neral,  superintended  by,  the  executive  of  each  nation,  and, 
therefore,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  court  may  be  relative  to  the 
rights  of  parties  litigating  before  it,  the  claim  upon  the  nation,  if  un- 
satisfied, may  still  be  asserted.  But  yet  where  a  treaty  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  as  such  affects  the  rights  of  parties  litigating  in 
court,  that  treaty  as  much  binds  those  rights,  and  is  as  much  to  be 
regarded  by  the  court  as  an  act  of  Congress ;  and,  although  restora- 
tion may  be  an  executive  act,  yet  to  condemn  a  vessel,  the  restoration 
of  which  is  directed  by  a  law  of  the  land,  would  be  a  direct  infraction 
of  that  law,  and  consequently  improper. 

U.  8.  V.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  109. 

The  convention  of  1800,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  ena- 
bling the  people  of  one  country  holding  lands  in  the  other  to  dispose 
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of  the  same  by  testameDt,  and  to  inherit  lands  in  the  other,  without 
being  naturalized,  has  be^n  held  to  dispense  with  limitations  in  a  state 
statute  on  the  alien  inheritance. 

Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.,  259. 

The  expiration  of  the  treaty  does  not  divest  rights  acquired  under  it. 

Ibid;  seu  infra j  (  148a. 

Since  by  the  Constitution  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  they  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  legislative  act  when  they  operate  directly  upon  a  subject; 
but  if  they  merely  stipulate  for  future  legislation  by  Congress,  they 
address  themselves  to  the  political  and  not  to  the  judicial  department, 
and  the  latter  must  await  the  action  of  the  former. 

Foster  v,  NeilBon,2  Pet.,  253. 

That  a  treaty  is  no  more  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  than  is  an  act 
of  Congress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  act  of  Congress  vacates  pro 
tanto  a  prior  inconsistent  treaty.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress would  be  unconstitutional,  as  invading  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  a  treaty  to  the  same  effect  would  be  unconstitutional. 

See  Prevost  r.  Greenaax,  19  How.,  7 ;  bat  see  Mr.  Samner's  letter  to  Mr.  Fish, 
April  21, 1870 ;  MSS.  Dept.  of  State ;  cited  in  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Kotea,  Sui. 

But  while  such  a  treaty  may  be  inoperative  municipallffj  it  may  in- 
ternationally subject  the  United  States  Government  to  foreign  claims 
based  on  its  non-execution. 

Supra,  $  9. 

A  treaty  executed  and  ratified  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  courts  can  no 
more  go  behind  it,  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  its  effect  and  operation, 
than  behind  an  act  of  Congress. 

FeUows  V.  Blacksmith,  19  How.,  366, 372. 

Territory  acquired  by  treaty  or  conquest  is  subject,  so  far  as  concerns 
titles  to  property  and  prior  rights  of  status,  to  the  same  law  as  it  was 
subjected  to  before  the  transfer. 

U.  8.  V,  Moreno,  1  V7all.,  400.    Supra,  J  J  3/. 

A  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress,  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress may  supersede  a  prior  treaty. 

The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.,  616.  See  Taylor  ».  Morton,  2  Cnrtis,  454;  Tlie 
Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolworth,  150. 

A  treaty  giving  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  (Switzerland)  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  real  estate  in  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Hanensteinv.  Lynbam,  100  U.  S.,  483;  aff.  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wbeat.,  259 ; 
Cameal  v.  Banks,  10  Wheat.,  IRl ;  Frederickson  v.  Louisiana, 23  How.,  445; 
infro,  $  163. 
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A  treaty  is  primarily  a  compact  between  iDdependent  natioDS  and 
depends  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  on  the  honor  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  Governments  which  are  parties  to  it.  If  these  fail,  its  in- 
fraction becomes  the  subject  of  international  reclamation  and  negotia- 
tion, whichmay  lead  to  war  to  enforce  them.  With  this  judicial  tribnnals 
hare  nothing  to  do.  But  a  treaty  may  also  confer  private  rights  on 
dtizens  or  subjects  of  the  contracting  powers  which  are  of  a  nature  to 
beeDforoed  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  which  furnish,  in  cases  otherwise 
cognizable  in  such  courts,  rules  of  decision.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makes  the  treaty,  while  in  force,  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  in  all  courts  where  such  rights  are  to  be  tried.  In  this 
respect,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  can  become  the  subject  of 
judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  they  are  subject  to  such 
acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  their  enforcement,  modification,  or  repeal. 

Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.,  580. 

The  stipulations  in  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
nation  are  paramount  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  a  partic- 
ular State. 

Gordon  v.  Kerr,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  322. 

A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  respect  of  such  matters 
only  as  the  treaty -making  power,  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  can  carry 
into  effect.  Where  a  treaty  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  money  for 
vhich  an  appropriation  is  required,  it  is  not  operative  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  Every  foreign  Government  may  be  presumed  to 
knov  that,  so  &r  as  the  treaty  stipulates  to  pay  money  the  legislative 
sanction  is  required. 

Tarner  v.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  5  McLean,  347. 

Sahsequent  legislation  may  municipally  abrogate  a  treaty  which  may 
nevertheless  continue  to  bind  internationally. 

Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.,  616;  aff.  1  Dill.,2H4 ;  Taylor  r.  Morton,  2  Cnrtis, 
454;  2  Black,  481 ;  Hopes  v.  Clinch,  8  Blatch.,  304 ;  Bartram  v.  Robertson, 
15  Fed.  Bep.,  212 ;  Ah  Lung,  in  re.,  18  Fed.  Rep.,  28 ;  •ti/wa,  $  9. 

A  Stipulation  in  a  treaty  that  *'  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  article  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominion  of  the  treaty-making  power 

•  •  •  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  pro- 
dnce  or  manniacture  of  any  foreign  country,"  does  not  preclude  Congress 
fFom  passing  an  act  exempting  from  duty  like  products  and  manufac- 
tures imported  from  any  particular  foreign  dominion  it  may  so  favor. 

Whitney  «.  Robertson,  21  Fed.  Rep.,  566. 

An  act  of  Congress  repeals  an  inconsistent  provision  of  a  prior  treaty. 

5 Op.,  345,  Crittenden.    See,  howerer,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  1  Cranch,  109,  and 
Mr.  Cnshing  in  6  Op.,  668.    And  see  8U]^a  $  9. 

A  treaty,  when  proclaimed,  is  thenceforth  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be 
fs^pected  as  such,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  many  laws  of  a  merely 
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muDLcipal  character,  some  of  the  provisions  thereof  may  be  contin^eDt 
or  execatory  only. 

G  Op.,  748,  Cashing,  1854. 

A  treaty,  constitationally  concluded  and  ratified,  abrogates  whatever 
law  of  any  one  of  the  States  may  be  inconsistent  therewith. 

A  treaty,  assuming  it  to  be  made  conformably  to  the  Gonstitation  in 
substance  and  form,  has  the  legal  effect  of  repealing,  under  the  general 
conditions  of  the  legal  doctrine  that "  leges  posteriores  priorea  contrarias 
dbragant^^  all  pre-existing  Federal  law  in  conflict  with  it,  whether  un- 
written, as  law  of  nations,  of  admiralty,  and  common  law,  or  written,  as 
acts  of  Congress.  A  treaty,  though  complete  in  itself,  and  the  anqnes- 
tioned  law  of  the  land,  may  be  inexecutable  without  the  aid  of  an  act 
of  Congress.  But  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
requisite  laws.  But  the  need  of  further  legiHlation,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  legal  force  of  the  treaty  per  se. 

6  Op.,  291,  CasLing,  1854. 

Treaty  stipulations  may  restrict  or  abolish  the  disability  of  aliens  as 
to  property  in  the  several  States. 

8  Op.,  411,  Cusbing,  1857. 

A  treaty  not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  abrogates  all  jirior  inconsistent  legislation,  whether  Federal  or 
State. 

8  Op.,  417,  CasluDg ;  G  Op., 293,  Cusbing;  and  see  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  DalL,  199 ; 
Davis  V,  Concordia,  9  How.,  2^0. 

Under  the  Constitution,  treaties,  as  well  as  statutes,  are  the  law  of 
the  land,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  standing  upon  the  same  level  and  being  of  equal  force  and 
validity ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  laws  emanating  from  an  equal  au- 
thority, the  earlier  in  date  yields  to  the  later. 

13  Op.,  354,  Akerman,  1870. 

^<  During  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  several  treaties 
were  concluded,  in  which  broader  views  in  commercial  matters  began 
to  prevail.  It  was  agreed  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacture, 
or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  country  could  be  from  time  to  time  law. 
fully  imported  into  the  United  States  in  their  own  vessels  might  also  be 
imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  power.  These  treaties  were  subscribed 
by  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
visions have  often  since  been  repeated  in  conventions  with  other  powers. 
The  expanding  commerce  of  the  United  States  induced  the  revival  at! 
this  time  of  some  of  the  powers  respecting  national  vessels  in  foTeiga. 
ports,  and  respecting  disputes  between  the  ofQcers  and  crew  of  saetx 
vessels,  and  concerning  deserters,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  con- 
suls by  Jefferson's  convention  with  France  in  1788.  These  important; 
provisions  were  now  inserted  in  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and  continued 
to  \h>  until  the  revival  of  the  practice  of  concluding  exclusively  consulaxr 
conventions,  which  had  lain  dormant  from  the  time  of  Jefferson's  mis- 
sion in  Paris. 
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"  Many  commercial  treaties  ^ere  conclade<I  daring  the  administra- 
tioDS  of  President  Jackson  and  President  Van  Buren,  through  which 
the  principles,  which  had  become  part  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
were  extended  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By  the  former  adminis- 
tration also,  long-pending  differences  with  France  were  set  at  rest  by  a 
coQTention  signed  July  4, 1831 ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  under  which,  for  nearly  forty  years,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  dominions  of  the  Porte 
enjoyed  certain  rights  of  extraterritoriality.  The  doubts  which  have 
since  arisen  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

<^  President  Polk  carried  out  with  assiduity  the  policy  of  the  nation 
by  extending  the  number  of  its  treaties  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  for  the  abolition  of  unjust  taxes,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  international  postal  relations,  and  he  added  to  the  national  domain 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
final  settlement  of  the  disputed  Northwestern  boundary.  He  also 
caused  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  New  Granada, 
whereby  they  agree  to  *  guarantee  positively  and  efficaciously  to  New 
Granada  •  •  •  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- mentioned  Isth- 
mos'  (Panama)  •  •  •  and  Hho  rights  of  sovereignty  and  prop- 
erty which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory,'  the 
first  international  obligation  of  this  nature  incurred  since  1778. 

^^Dnring  President  Taylor's  short  administration  several  treaties  of 
commerce  were  entered  into  with  other  powers. 

''  President  Buchanan  released  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Danish  dues  at  the  Sound  and  Belts,  made  wider  and  broader 
the  friendly  relations  with  Japan,  and  he  added  to  the  number  of  the 
treaties  for  the  regulation  resi)ectively  of  commerce,  of  extradition,  and 
of  international  postage.   • 

<*  William  H.  Seward  was  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  President  Lincoln  and  of  President  Johnson.  Under  his 
direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  treaties  of  commerce  and 
tbe  consular  and  extradition  conventions  were  widely  extended.  The 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  relieved  from  the  Brilnshausen  dues, 
tbe  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  was  regulated, 
and  the  Sksbeldt  dues  were  extinguished.  A  treaty  was  entered  into 
for  tbe  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  agreed  that  an  alien 
might  sit  as  a  judge  in  a  court  holding  its  sessions  within  the  territories 
of  tbe  United  States.  Several  treaties  were  made  securing  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  expatriation  and  naturalization,  and  the  prof^ection 
of  trade-marks  was  also  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty.  The  relations 
with  China,  too,  were  essentially  modified." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &.o.    See  more  fully  infra,  $  148. 

XL  JUDICIARY  CANNOT  CONTROL  EXECUTIVE  IN  TREATY  MAKING, 

§139. 

The  negotiation  and  modification  of  treaties  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
Executive,  with  which  the  courts  cannot  interfere. 

Frelinghnysen  v.  Key,  110  U.  S.,  64 ;  Great  West.  Ids.  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  19  C.  Cls.,  206 ; 
8.  C,  112  U.  S.,  193,  to  same  effect ;  Angarica  de  la  Rua  r.  Bayard,4  Mackey, 
310;  cited,  infra,  $  24C. 
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The  granting  an  injnnction  to  restrain  the  Execntive  from  making 
payment  under  a  treaty  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  judiciary. 

3  Op.,  471 ;  Grundy,  1839. 

''I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo  in  re- 
lation to  the  pending  application  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  District 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  instance 
of  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company,  in  which  you  embody,  as  yoar 
own,  the  report  of  Mr.  Solicitor-Oeneral  Phillips  to  you.  Allow  me  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  prompt  attention  you  have  given  to  the 
matter  and  the  personal  interest  you  have  taken  in  it. 

"  The  suggestion  of  Chief-Justice  Cartter,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
namely,  that  sl  pro  forma  judgment  with  a  view  to  an  apx>eal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  all  that  was  wanted  by  the 
parties  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment  with  my  consent.  I  have 
a  most  decided  objection  to  any  judgment,  pro  forma  or  otherwise,  being 
rendered  against  the  Secretary  of  State. 

^^  The  pending  case  involves,  as  I  view  it,  an  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  several  branches  of  the  National 
Government.  It  is  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  entitled  to  a  fall  hearing 
in  every  court  through  which  it  may  have  to  pass  before  reaching  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    •    •    • 

"  The  powers  of  the  President  are  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  He  lias 
in  this  matter  only  exercised  the  treaty-making  power.  Congress,  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government,  cannot  enlarge  those  powers,  and 
most  certainly  cannot  restrict  or  limit  them." 

Mr.  Frehnghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Deo.  4, 1882.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

As  will  hereafter  be  seen,  the  Department  of  State  can  arbitrate  or 
settle,  at  its  own  discretion,  all  claims  referred  to  it  under  treaties. 

Infra,  J  222. 

XII.  SPECIAL  TREATIES, 

(1)  Aroentinb  Republic. 

§  140. 

A  history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is  given  in  instructions  from  Mr. 
Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Peden,  June  29, 1854. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Rep. 

The  treaty  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  with  France  for  the  free  navigation 

of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  will  be  found  in  Brit.  For.  St.  Pap.  f'>r 

1853-'54, 1071. 
For  other  treaties  as  t )  the  same  rivers,  see  mpraf  $  30. 
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(2)  AUSTRIA-HUNGAUY. 

§141. 

Article  1  of  tre<ity  of  1870  ^vith  the  Austro-Hangarian  monarchy 
recognizes  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  change  his  nationality 
and  become  a  citizen  of  Aastria ;  bnt  he  mnst  have  had  a  residence 
in  Aastria  of  five  years,  and  have  been  naturalized  there,  before  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  consider  the  person  so  naturalized  an  Aus- 
trian citizen. 

14  Op.,  154,  WiUiams,  1872.    See  in/ray  i  171. 

^^  The  period  for  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1829  with  Austria  was  extended,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  (February  3, 1831).  The  Emperor's  consent  was  expressed  in 
the  certificate  of  ratification  February  10, 1831.  The  treaty  was  com- 
manicated  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  the  President  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1831. 

*^0n  the  13th  of  February,  1850,  the  Senate  extended  the  time  for 
exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  1848  to  July  4, 1850,  and 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  23d  of  that  month. 

**  The  naturalization  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  12th  day  of 
December,  1870,  with  the  correspondence  relating  to  it.  The  ratifica- 
tions not  being  exchanged  within  the  limitations  of  the  treaty,  the  time 
W48  extended  three  months." 

Ur.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  6lo, 

(3)  Barbary  Powers. 
§  141a. 

^'  'Before  the  war  of  Independence,  about  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  and 
6onr  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  about  one- fourth  in  value  of 
their  dried  aod  pickled  fish,  and  some  rice,  found  their  best  markets  in 
tbe  Mediterranean.' 

'^This  trade  then  employed  about  12,000  men  and  20,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, and  was  protected  by  British  passes. 

''The  t^ar  of  the  Bevolution  having  abrogated  this  protection,  Con- 
gress early  took  into  consideration  plans  for  substituting  another  in  its 
place. 

"In  a  sketch  for  a  treaty  which  that  body,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1776,  agreed  that  their  commissioners  should  endeavor  to  conclude  with 
the  French  King,  an  article  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  France  should 
protect,  defend,  and  secure,  as  far  as  in  its  power,  the  subjects,  people, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  their  vessels  and  effects 
against  all  attacks,  assaults,  violences,  injuries,  depredations,  or  plun- 
derings,  by  or  from  the  King  or  Emperor  of  Morocco,  or  Fez,  and  the 
states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  any  of  them,  and  every  other 
prince,  state,  and  power  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  the  commission- 
ers were  instructed  that  this  article  '  ought  to  be  obtained,  if  possible; 
but  should  be  waived  rather  than  that  the  treaty  should  be  interrupted 
l)y  insisting  upon  it'    Tbe  commissioners  did  not  obtain  such  protec- 
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tion.  Instead  of  it,  the  KiDg  of  France,  in  the  treaty  of  1778,  agreed 
to  *  employ  his  good  offices  and  interposition'  with  those  powers,  'in 
order  to  provide  as  fully  and  efficacioasly  as  possible  for  the  benefit, 
conveniency,  and  safety  of  the  said  United  States,  and  each  of  them, 
t^eir  subjects,  people,  and  inhabitants,  and  their  vessels  and  effects, 
against  all  violence,  insults,  attacks,  or  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
said  princes  and  states  of  Barbary,  or  their  subjects.' 

*«  The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by  Great 
Britain  found  no  steps  taken  in  this  direction,  for  reasons  which  appear 
in  the  official  correspondence.  Mr.  Adams  therefore  wrote  to  the 
President  of  Congress  on  the  10th  September,  1783 :  '  There  are  other 
X>owers  with  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  have  treaties  than  it  ought 
to  be ;  I  mean  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  •  •  •  If  Con- 
gress can  find  funds  to  treat  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  the  ministers 
here  are  the  best  situated.  •  •  •  Ministers  here  may  carry  on  this 
negotiation  by  letters,  or  may  be  empowered  to  send  an  agent,  if  nec- 
essary.' 

^^  Congress  authorized  a  commission  to  be  issued  to  Mr.  Adams,  r>r. 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  was  done  on  the  12fh  of  May,  1784, 
empowering  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  treat  with  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  as  well  as  with  the  several  powers  of  Europe. 

"  On  the  28th  of  March,  1785,  these  commissioners  addressed  a  joint 
note  to  Count  de  Vergennes,  asking  his  advice  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
negotiations,  and  requesting  that  the  good  offices  of  the  French  King: 
should  be  interposed  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778. 

'*  Franklin  left  Paris  for  America  on  the  12th  of  July,  1785,and  Adams 
and  Jefferson,. finding  themselves  engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  European  powers,  and  having  received  authority  to  empower  sub- 
stitutes to  negotiate  with  the  Barbary  States,  in  October  of  that  year 
commissioned  Thomas  Barclay  to  negotiate  with  Morocco,  and  John 
Lamb  to  negotiate  with  Algiers,  and  they  reported  their  proceedings  to 
Jay,  who  referred  them  to  Congress,  with  a  recommendation  that  they 
hould  be  approved. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Jefferson  was  induced  to  go  to  Lon- 
don to  meet  Abdrahaman,  the  Tripolme  embassador,  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  negotiate  with  the  commissioners.  They  found  *  that  30,000 
guineas  for  his  employers,  and  £3,000  for  himself,  was  the  lowest  terms 
upon  which  a  perpetual  peace  could  be  made,'  and  that  Tunis  would 
treat  upon  the  same  terms,  ^  but  he  would  not  answer  for  Algiers  or 
Morocco.'  These  demands  were  so  exorbitant  that  the  negotiations 
were  suspended. 

"Barclay  was,  however,  instructed  to  continue  his  negotiations  with 
Morocco. 

"  By  the  16th  of  July,  1786,  a  treaty  with  Morocco  was  nearly  agreed 
upon.  After  its  conclusion  Count  de  Vergennes  wrote  to  the  French 
minister  in  the  United  States :  ^  You  can  assure  the  Congress  that  the 
King  will  seize  with  eagerness  all  occasions  to  facilitate  their  good  in- 
telligence with  the  Barbary  Powers.  •  •  *  The  treaty  which  has 
been  recently  signed  with  this  last  power  (Morocco)  •  •  ♦  will  be 
the  best  refutation  of  the  suspicions  which  many  public  papers  are  will. 
ing  to  inspire  against  our  system  of  policy.' 

*'  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  who  concluded  the  treat}',  $20,000  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  '  to  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  recognitiou  of 
the  treaty    •    ♦    •     with  the  new  Emperor  j '  and  instructions  were 
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sent  to  secure  iLo  ^cognition  for  the  $20,000,  If  possible :  if  not,  for 
$25,000. 

"  The  treaty  was  renewed,  or  rather  recognized,  by  the  new  Emperor, 
who  wrote  to  President  Washington :  '  We  have  received  the  present  at 
his  [the  consuPs]  hands  with  satisfaction.  •  *  *  Continue  writing 
letters  to  us;  *  *  *  we  are  at  peace,  tranquillity,  and  friendship 
with  yon,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  were  with  our  father,  who  is  in 
glory.' 

•  ^^  In  1803  a  Moorish  pirate  captured  an  American  vessel,  which  was 
released  by  force  by  an  American  frigate;  and  when  hostile  demonstra- 
tions were  threatened  for  this  breach  of  the  treaty^  the  Emperor  issued 
an  order  that  'the  American  nation  are  still,  as  they  were,  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  our  person,  exalted  of  God.' 

"The  treaty  concluded  in  1787,  to  endure  for  fifty  years,  was,  in  its 
forty-ninth  year,  renewed  for  another  fifty  years,  and  for  such  further 
time  as  it  should  remain  unaffected  by  notice. 

"In  1805  a  convention  was  concluded  for  maintaining  a  light-house  at 
Cape  Spartel.  The  correspondence  respecting  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Senate  documents. 

"About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1791  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  reported  to  President  Washington  that  there  were  held 
captive  as  slaves  in  Algiers  two  American  masters,  for  whose  ransom 
3,000  sequins  each  were  demanded ;  two  mates,  for  whom  2,000  sequins 
each  were  asked ;  and  ten  sailors,  held  at  750  sequins  each ;  and  he  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  the  navigation  into  the  Mediterranean  had 
not  been  resumed  at  all  since  the  peace;  and  that  the  sole  obstacle  had 
been  the  unprovoked  war  with  Algiers,  and  the  sole  remedy  must  be  to 
bring  that  war  to  an  end,  or  to  palliate  its  efiects. 

"  On  the  8th  of  May,  1792,  President  Washington  asked  the  Senate 
whether  in  case  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  with  Algiers  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  thirteen  Americans  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $40,000,  the 
Senate  would  consent ;  and  whether  they  would  consent  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  $25,000  on  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  and  a  like  sum  annually  f  The  Senate  answered  each  question  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  President  appointed  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones 
a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  with  Thomas  Barclay  as  a  substi- 
tute, in  case  Jones  should  not  act  Jones  died  before  the  appointment 
could  reach  him,  and  Barclay  died  soon  after,  without  going  to  Morocco. 
CoL  David  Humphreys,  then  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Lisbon, 
was  thereupon  appointed  a  plenipotentiary  in  their  place.  Eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  was  instructed 
that  *'  the  President  has  under  consideration  the  mode  in  which  the 
$800,000  may  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  peace;  that  is,  how 
much  shall  be  applied  to  the  ransom,  and  how  much  to  the  peace.' 
Mrire  precise  instructions  followed  on  the  25th  of  August,  1794.  A 
Swede  named  Skjoldebrand,  brother  of  the  Swedish  consul  at  Algiers, 
interested  himself  in  the  unfortunate  captives,  aiid  informed  Humph- 
reys (who  remained  at  Lisbon)  that  a  peace  could  be  obtained  for  the 
United  States  for  about  the  following  sums  (in  dollars),  viz :  ^  For  the 
creasnry,  in  money  or  timber  of  construction,  fifty  thousand }  for  the 
great  officers  and  relations  of  the  Bey,  one  hundred  thousand ;  consular 
present,  thirty  thousand ;  redemption  of  slaves,  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  in  all,  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
tboiiSMid  'y  together  with  an  annual  tribute  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
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thousaDd,  and  a  consalar  present  every  two  years  of  about  niue  or  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Humphreys  sent  this  communication  home,  and  re- 
ceived instructions  ^  that  Skjoldebrand's  terms  are  to  be  acceded  to  if 
better  cannot  be  obtained.'  Only  a  few  days  before  this  instruction 
was  written  the  Secretary  of  State  had  informed  Colonel  Humphreys  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  country  on  this  subject :  *  Yon 
are  by  this  time,'  he  said,  'apprised  of  the  expectation  of  the  President, 
that  you  will  continue  your  labors  on  this  head,  and  of  your  title  to 
draw  for  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  soothe  the  Dey  into  a  peace 
and  ransom.  The  humanity  of  our  countrymen  has  been  long  excited 
in  behalf  of  our  sutti^ring  fellow-citizens.'  In  March,  1795,  Donaldson, 
the  consul  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  was  associated  with  Humphreys,  and 
the  latter  was  also  authorized  to  employ  Skjoldebrand  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  with  the  Dey.  Joel  Barlow  was  added  to  the  negotiators 
by  Monroe  and  Humphreys  in  Europe.  Donaldson  arrived  in  Algiers 
on  the  3d  of  September,  and  concluded  the  treaty  on  the  5th,  on  which 
day  Barlow  arrived,  and  they  joined  in  their  report  to  Humphreys. 

'<  Congress  was  informed  by  President  Washington,  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fourth  Congress,  of  the  proba- 
bility that  the  treaty  would  be  concluded,  *  but  under  great,  thoagh 
inevitable  disadvantages  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  occasioned  by 
that  war.'  A  few  days  later  the  House  called  for  information  as  to  the 
measures  taken  to  carry  the  treaty  into  efiPect,  which  was  communi- 
cated confidentially  on  ihe  9th  January,  1797.  The  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  these  objects  was  discussed  with  closed  doors,  and  was 
passed  February  22, 1797,  by  63  ayes  and  19  nays.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  estimated  the  whole  expense  of  fulfilling  the  treaty  at 
$992,463.25.  In  March,  1802,  President  Jefferson  was  able  to  advise 
Congress  that '  the  sums  due  to  the  Government  of  Algiers  are  now 
fully  paid  up.' 

<'  In  1808,  an  inquiry  being  made  by  Congress  respecting  ihe  pay- 
ments to  Algiers,  the  Secretary  of  State  reported  that  they  were  *  of 
two  kinds:  (1)  that  stipulated  by  treaty,  viz:  twelve  thousand  sequins, 
equal  to  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  made  annually  in 
naval  stores.  (2)  Those  made  in  conformity  with  what  is  called  usage 
at  Algiers,  by  which  it  is  understood  we  are  bound.  These  are:  (1) 
the  present  on  the  presentation  of  a  consul,  $20,000.  (2)  The  biennial 
presents  to  the  officers  of  the  Government,  estimated  at  $17,000.  ^3) 
Incidental  and  contingent  presents,  as  well  on  the  promotion  of  tne 
principal  officers  of  the  Dey  and  regency,  as  for  the  attainment  of  any 
important  object.    Of  these  no  estimate  can  be  made.' 

"The  course  pursued  by  Algiers  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain  induced  President  Madison,  in  February,  1815,  to  recommend 
Congress  to  declare  war  against  the  Dey.  The  committee  to  whom  the 
message  was  referred  reported  that  war  existed  and  was  being  waged 
by  the  Dey  against  the  United  States.  A  naval  force  was  despatched 
to  Algiers,  and  an  Algerian  frigate  and  brig  were  captured  en  route  to 
that  plac^.  The  squadron  arrived  off  Algiers  on  the  28th  of  June,  and 
on  the  29th  opened  communications  with  the  Government.  The  next 
day  the  Dey  proposed  a  treaty.  The  American  negotiators  replied  by 
forwarding  a  draft  for  a  treaty,  and  by  declaring  that  '  the  United 
States  would  never  stipulate  for  paying  tribute  under  any  form  wbat^ 
ever.^  The  Dey  and  his  officers  asked  for  time,  but  it  was  refused. 
*  They  even  pleaded  for  three  hours.  The  reply  was  "  not  a  minute^'' 
and  the  treaty  was  signed  and  the  prisoners  released.' 
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''The  papers  relating  to  the  only  remaiDing  treaty  with  Algiers  (that 
of  1816)  will  be  found  in  6  P.  E.  F.,  133  Jf. 

"  On  the  4th  of  November,  1796,  Barlow  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Basbaw  of  Tripoli.  '  The  price  of  the  peace  was  advanced '  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  But  the  Bashaw  did  not  long 
rest  contented.  In  April,  1800,  he  told  Gathcart,  the  American  con- 
sal,  to  say  to  the  President  that  he  was  '  pleased  with  the  proffers 
of  friendship,'  but  'that  had  his  protestations  been  accompanied  with  a 
frigate  or  brig  of  war  •  •  •  he  would  be  still  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve them  genuine.'  On  the  12th  of  May  he  said  to  him,  '  why  do  not 
the  United  States  send  me  a  voluntary  present?  •  •  •  I  am  an  in- 
dependent prince  as  well  as  the  Basbaw  of  Tunis,  and  I  can  hurt  the 
commerce  of  any  nation  as  much  as  the  Tunisians.'  The  same  month 
he  wrote  to  the  President,  'Our  sincere  friend,  we  could  wish  that  these 
your  expressions  were  followed  by  deeds,  and  not  by  empty  words. 
•  •  •  If  only  flattering  words  are  meant,  without  performance,  every 
ODe  will  act  as  he  finds  convenient.  We  beg  a  speedy  answer,  without 
neglect  of  time,  as  a  delay  on  your  part  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to 
jour  interests.' 

*'  The  answer  made  was  a  naval  squadron  and  a  war  against  Tripoli 
CD  land  and  at  sea,  which  was  terminated  on  the  4th  of  June,  1805,  by 
a  treaty  signed  on  board  of  an  American  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli.  Nothing  was  paid  for  the  peace.  Prisoners  were  exchanged 
man  for  man,  and  $60,000  were  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  release 
of  the  number  of  American  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Tripolines  over 
and  above  the  number  of  Tripolines  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
They  were  about  two  hundred. 

'^  The  treaty  with  Tunis  was  negotiated  under  the  directions  of  Bar- 
low in  1797.  It  cost  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars,  viz : 
$35,000,  regalia ;  $50,000,  peace ;  $12,000,  peace  presents ;  $4,000,  con- 
sol's  presents;  and  $0,000  secret  service.  The  Senate  advised  its  rati- 
fication, on  condition  that  the  14th  article  should  be  modified.  This 
modiflcatiou  appears  to  have  been  assented  to  in  1700.  See  2  F.  E.  F., 
799,  and  3  F.  B.  F.,  394,  for  correspondence,  &c.,  respecting  other  ques- 
tions arising  between  the  two  powers. 

'*  In  1824  the  modified  articles  were  agreed  to  in  the  form  in  which 
they  now  stand. 

^*  In  the  interesting  report  of  Jefferson  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  the  Mediterranean  trade,  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to,  three  modes  of  dealing  with  the  Barbary  pirates  are  indicated : 
(1)  To  insure  vessels  and  cargoes  and  to  agree  upon  a  fixed  rate  of  ran- 
som for  prisoners.  (2)  To  purchase  peace.  (3)  To  conquer  a  peace ; 
and  he  concludes:  ^  It  rests  with  Congress  to  decide  between  war,  trib- 
ute, and  ransom^  as  the  means  of  re-establishing  our  Mediterranean 
commerce.' 

"  Under  the  policy  adopted  by  Congress  the  '  total  amount  of  real 
expenditures'  'exclusive  of  sundry  expenses  incurred  but  not  yet  paid' 
were  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  30th  July,  1802,  at 
$2,040,137.22.    This  was  before  the  war  with  Tripoli. 

'^The  statutes  under  which  payments  were  made  are  the  following : 
1791,  ch.  16, 1  Stat  L.,  214;  1792,  ch.  24,  ilnd.,  256;  1796,  ch.  19,  tfriU, 
460;  1797,  ch.  12,  ifttU,  605;  1797,  ch.  12,  ibid.,  553;  1798,  ch.  18,  ibid.. 
544;  1799,  ch.  28,  ibid.j  723;  1800,  ch.  47,  2  Stat.  L.,  66 ;  1803,  ch.  19, 
ibid.,  216 ;  1804,  ch.  21,  ibid.,  269 ;  1805,  ch.  21,  ibid.,  321 ;  1806,  ch.  33, 
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ibid. J  388 ;  1807,  ch.  29,  ibid.,  436 ;  and  from  this  time  forward  there 
was  an  annual  appropriation  until  the  tribute  was  terminated." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  «&c. 

For  an  account  of  negotiations  witli  the  Barbary  Powers,  see  3  Life  of  Picker- 
ing, 271  ;  2  Lyman  Diplomacy  of  U.  8.,  chap.  xiii. 

For  the  detaUs  of  the  negotiations  with  Algiers  in  1795-^96,  see  Todd's  Life  of 
Barlow,  1886,  chap.  vi.    As  to  Tripoli  and  Turkey,  see  iir/ro,  $$  164,  165. 

(4)  Bavaiua. 
§  142. 

An  exposition  of  the  naturalization  treaty  with  Bavaria  is  given  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Weil,  April  14,  1870.  MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

See  infra,  4  J  171,/. 

The  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Bavaria  of  1853  was 
not  abrogated  by  the  operation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Grerman  Em- 
pire of  1871. 

In  re  Hermann  Thomas,  12  Blatch.,  370. 

"  The  treaty  (of  1845  with  Bavaria)  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
ratified  by  it  on  the  15th  March^  1845,  with  an  amendment  striking  out 
from  the  third  article  the  words  '  real  and.'  The  copy  for  exchange,  with 
this  amendment,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  a  copy  was  transmitted 
by  him  to  the  Bavarian  minister  at  Berlin ;  and  after  long  deliberation 
the  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Bavarian  Oovemment." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

(5)  Brazil. 
§143. 

For  criticism  on  commercial  discriminations  in  Brazil  against  the 
United  States,  see  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Nov.  29, 
1836.  MSS.  Inst.  Brazil.  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  ProflBt, 
Aug.  1, 1843 }  ibid.    Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Meade,  Sept.  15,  1857 ;  ibid. 

As  to  abrogated  treaties  with  Brazil,  see  supra^  137/i. 

*'  On  the  26th  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Chaves,  the  Brazilian  minister  at 
Washington,  wrote  thus  to  the  Secretary  of  State :  *  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment is  obliged  not  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Empire  and  this  Bepublic,  of  December  12, 1828 ;  therefore, 
by  the  terms  contained  in  article  1 1  of  the  said  treaty,  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  from  this  date  the  said  treaty  will  determinated,  only 
for  the  articles  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation.'  (MSS.  Becords, 
Dept.  of  State.)  This  notice  was  received  on  the  27th  of  March,  1840, 
and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1840,  thus:  *  Although  each  party  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  terminating  the  treaty  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  notification  of  its  intention,  yet  the  privilege  of  giving  such 
notification  is  so  restricted  that  neither  party  can  give  it  before  the 
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expiration  of  the  twelve  years  stipulated  for  the  daration  of  the  treaty ; 
that  coDsequently  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  notice  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  Mr,  Chaves'  note  can  be  given,  is  the  12th  of  December 
of  tliis  year,  and  that  the  earliest  period  at  which,  nnder  any  circum- 
stances, the  treaty  can  cease  to  be  operative,  is  the  12th  of  December 
o(  the  year  1841.    The  President,  however,  anxious  at  once  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  to  show,  by  his  readiness 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  the  sincerity  of  the  disposition 
with  which,  in  all  its  clauses,  it  has  been  falfilled  by  the  United  States, 
is  willing  to  overlook  the  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  instru- 
ment involved  in  the  premature  notice  given  in  Mr.  Chaves'  note,  and 
to  receive  said  notice  as  if  given  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years.' " 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

For  the  correspoodoDce  in  the  uogotiation  of  tho  treaty,  soe  House  Ex.  Doc. 
22,  Ittt  aeaa.,  ^th  Cong. 

(C)  ClIINA. 

§144. 

As  to  relations  of  tho  United  States  with  China,  see  generally  supra^ 
5G7. 

^'In  a  recent  dispatch  to  this  Department  in  relation  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  Chinese  subjects  from  their  own  land  to  other  countries,  one  of 
the  United  States  consuls  in  China  transmitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Department  what  purports  to  be  a  transcript  of  section  cclv  of  the 
penal  code  of  China,  as  translated  by  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  F. 
B,  &,  an  English  baronet,  whose  translation  is  reputed  to  be  the  only 
one  known.  The  law  referred  to  is  in  relation  to  the  vicarious  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  the  relatives  of  a  Chinaman  who  may  renounce 
his  country  and  allegiance,  and  it  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  this 
Government  in  connection  with  the  large  Chinese  immigration  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  to  be  conversant  with  the  nature  of  this  among  the  other 
Chinese  statutes  touching  the  general  subject. 

^  I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
lated law  as  received  from  the  consul,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  same 
correctly  represents  the  law,  and  whether  it  is  understood  to  be  now  in 
force  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yung  Wing,  Feb.  17, 1880.    MSS.  Notes,  China ; 
For.  Eel.,  1880. 

The  inclosed  document  is  as  follows : 

"AU  persons  renouncing  their  country  and  allegiance,  or  devisiug  the  means  thereof, 
shall  be  beheaded ;  and  in  the  punishment  of  this  olfense  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
between  principals  and  accessories. 

'*The  property  of  all  such  criminals  shall  be  confiscated,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ditftribated  as  slaves  to  the  great  officeis  of  state.  Those  females,  however,  with 
vi}om  a  marriage  had  not  been  completed,  though  adjusted  by  contract,  shall  not 
mifer  nnder  this  law ;  from  the  penalties  of  this  law,  exception  shall  also  be  made  in 
favor  of  all  socb  daughters  of  criminals  as  shall  have  been  married  ioto  other  familie.i. 
The  parents,  grandparents,  brothers,  and  grandchildren  of  such  criminals,  whether 
habitnaUy  living  with  them  under  the  same  roof  or  not,  shall  be  perpetually  banished 
to  the  distance  of  2,000  It. 
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"  All  those  who  purposely  cod  coal  and  couDive  at  the  pcrpetmtiou  of  this  crime 
shall  be  strauglcd. 

"  Those  who  inform  affaiost  and  briDg  to  justice  criminals  of  this  description  shall 
he  rewarded  with  the  whole  of  their  property. 

"  Those  who  are  i)rivy  to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  and  yet  omit  to  sive  any 
notice  or  information  thereof  to  the  magistrates  shall  he  punished  with  lA)  blows, 
and  banished  perpetually  to  the  distance  of  3,000  It. 

''  If  the  crime  is  contrived,  but  not  executed,  the  principal  shall  be  strangled  and  all 
the  accessories  shall  each  of  them  be  punished  with  100  blows  and  perpetaal  banish- 
ment to  the  distance  of  3,000  li. 

''  If  those  who  are  privy  to  such  ineffective  contrivauco  do  not  give  due  notice  and 
information  thereof  to  the  magistrates,  they  shall  be  punished  with  100  blows  and 
banished  for  three  years. 

'*  All  persons  who  refuse  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  magistrates  when  required, 
and  seek  concealment  in  mountains  and  desert  places  in  order  to  evade  either  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  or  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  shall  be  held  guilty 
of  an  intent  to  rebel,  and  shall  therefore  suffer  punishment  in  the  manner  by  this 
law  provided.  If  such  persons  have  recourse  to  v  iolence  and  defend  themselves  when 
pursued,  by  force  of  arms,  they  shall  be  held  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and 
punished  accordingly." 

^^  Yonr  commanication  of  the  17th  altimo,  coutaining  an  inclosnre  of 
a  traDslatioD  of  section  cclv  of  the  penal  code  of  China,  as  translated 
by  Sir  George  Thomas  Stannton,  and  inquiring  <  whether  the  same  cor- 
rectly represents  the  law,  and  whether  it  is  now  understood  to  be  in 
force  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,'  wa« 
daly  received,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  say  in  reply  that  section  cclv  of 
the  Chinese  penal  code  referred  to  has  no  reference  whatever  to  Chinese 
emigration  as  contemplated  in  and  sanctioned  by  the  Burlingame  treaty. 
Under  the  general  head  of  ^  Kennnciation  of  allegiance,'  the  specific 
acts  so  carefully  defined,  with  their  corresponding  punishments,  x>oint 
to  the  presumptive  existence  of  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  of  treasonable 
intent  against  the  Government,  and  it  contemplates  conspiracies  and 
overt  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  Government  as  being  the  logical  se- 
quence of  *  renunciation  of  allegiance,'  which  antecedes  them  botb  in 
time  and  existence ;  hence  their  classification  under  that  head  or  section. 
Emigration,  as  sanctioned  by  foreign  treaties,  is  taken  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  treasonable  acts,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  the  section. 

'^  In  Article  Y  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  we  find  this  language,  which 
is  conclusive  on  this  point :  '  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance.' " 

Mr.  Yung  Wing  to  Mr.  Evarts,  Mar.  2, 1880  ;  ibid, 

^^  I  am  alike  honored  and  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  inform  yoa 
that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
has  appointed  two  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  Messrs.  John  F.  Swift 
of  California,  and  William  Henry  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina,  as  com- 
missioners, to  act  conjointly  with  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  China,  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
a  settlement  by  treaty  of  such  matters  of  interest  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments, now  pending,  as  may  be  confided  to  them. 

^'  It  is  expected  that  these  commissioners,  in  company  with  the  newly 
appointed  minister  to  China,  Mr.  James  B.  Angell,  will  sail  firom  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  Peking,  in  the  steamer  of  the  17th  of  Juno 
proximo. 
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''I  have  instraeted  the  present  minister  near  tbe  Government  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  to  take  as  early  an  opportunity  as  may  be  practicable 
aod  proper  to  acquaint  the  Chinese  Oovernment  with  the  high  mission 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  to  make  fitting  arrangements  in  advance  of 
their  arrival  for  their  appropriate  reception  in  their  elevated  diplomatic 
eharaeter  as  the  specially  commissioned  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

"I  take  a  singular  satisfaction  in  expressing  to  you,  and  through  yon 
to  the  Government  you  so  worthily  represent,  the  assurances  of  the 
President's  deep  conviction  that  the  sending  of  this  high  commission  to 
ChiDa  cannot  fail  to  draw  closer  even  than  before  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  the  two  Gov^nments,  by  opening  a  favorable  channel  for  the 
speedy  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  questions  of  moment  now 
pending  between  them,  and  that  the  result  of  its  wise  and  conciliatory 
ooonsels,  met  in  a  like  spirit  of  wisdom  and  conciliation  by  the  enlight- 
ened statesmen  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  great  Empire  of  the  East, 
will  build  up  a  lasting  monument  of  the  good  will  and  kindred  interests 
which  animate  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  £T»rt8,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tung  Wiug,  May  25, 1880.    MSS.  Notes,  China ; 
ibid, 

'^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  9th 
instant,  whereby  you  informed  this  Department  of  the  expected  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  of  the  Ghinese  steamer  Wo  Chung,  being  the  first  of 
her  class  to  enter  an  American  port,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  duties  or  other  charges,  you  request  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  notified,  to  the  end  that  the  customs 
aatborities  at  San  Francisco  may  extend  to  that  vessel  the  privileges 
conceded  to  vessels  of  other  nations  in  treaty  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  matter  was  forthwith  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  from  whom  1  now  learn  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaties  with  China  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exact  tonnage  tax  at  alien  rates. 

'4t  appears  that  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  on  for- 
eign vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  to  be  charged,  as  provided  by  law 
(§  4219,  Rev.  Stat),  in  all  cases  except  where  exemption  is  secured  by 
treaty  stipulations,  or  where  special  exempcion  is  proclaimed  by  the 
President  upon  evidence  of  reciprocal  exemption  accorded  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  comformably  to  the  provisions  of  section  4228  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes,  or  where  an  exemption  is  created  otherwise  by  law. 

'^The  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China  do  not  establish 
iciciprocal  exemption  from  discriminating  taxes.  While  the  tonnage 
tax  to  be  collected  from  American  vessels  in  the  open  ports  is  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  June  18, 1858,  between  the  two  countries,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Chinese  vessels  entering  those  ports  are  subject  to  the  same 
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charges.  Keither  doe:3  it  apx>ear  that  Chinese  vessels  resorting  to  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  may  not  trade  directly  with  the  closed  ports 
of  China  whither  American  vessels  are  debarred  from  going. 

<^  Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary,  conform- 
ing to  the  prescriptions  of  the  statute  as  to  tonnage  duties,  section  4219 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  has  directed  the  collector  of  customs  at  San 
Francisco  to  exact,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  tonnage  tax  at  alien 
rates,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tonnage  tax  paid  annually,  if  the  ves- 
sel be  engaged  in  regular  voyages  between  the  two  countries.  He  has, 
however,  reserved  for  the  present,  consideration  and  decision  of  the 
questions  of  duties  on  the  cargo  which  the  vessel  may  bring." 

Mr.  Hay,  Acting  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yung  Wing,  Aag.  13,  1880.    MSS.  Notes, 
China;  ibid, 

"  Keferring  to  your  note  of  the  9th  instant  relative  to  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  Chinese  steamer  Wo  Chung  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
and  to  my  reply  thereto  of  the  13th,  1  have  now  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  reserved  question  of  the  customs  duties  of  importation  charge- 
able upon  the  cargo  which  the  vessel  may  bring  has  received  carefol 
consideration. 

''  Like  the  question  of  alien  tonnage  dues,  of  which  my  former  note 
treated,  the  matter  of  customs  duties  on  cargo  entering  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  foreign  ports  is  one  to  be  exclusively  decided, 
in  the  absence  of  specific  and  reciprocal  exemptiou  by  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  country. 

"The  existing  treaties  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
China  do  not  provide  for  such  reciprocal  exemption,  but  stipulate  solely 
<  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  never  pay  higher  duties'  [on 
merchandise  entering  China]  *  than  those  paid  by  the  most  favored 
nations.'  The  question  is,  therefore,  remitted  to  the  domestic  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  legislation  prescribes,  in  section  2502 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  imposed  by  law  on  goods  im- 
ported in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  also  provides  that 
this  discriminating  duty  shall  not  apply  to  merchandise  imported  in 
alien  vessels,  which  are  entitled  by  treaty  or  any  act  of  Congress  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  the  same  footing  as  though  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"An  act  of  Congress  applicable  to  the  case  in  point,  is  found  em- 
bodied in  section  4228  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  which  empowers  the 
President,  upon  satisfactory  proof  being  given  by  the  Government  of 
any  foreign  nation  that  no  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  import 
are  there  levied  upon  United  States  vessels,  or  upon  merchandise  car- 
ried thither  in  American  bottoms,  to  issue  a  proclamation  suspending 
and  discontinuing  the  discriminating  duties  aforesaid  with  respect  to 
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the  vessels  and  cargoes  coming  to  the  United  States  uridcr  the  flag  of 
sQcb  foreign  nation.  * 

'*In  order,  however,  that  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by 
this  enactment  should  be  applied  in  conformity  with  its  entire  spirit  as 
well  as  its  letter,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  satisfactory  proof  it 
cootemplatcs  shall  cover  not  merely  American  imports  into  China,  bnt 
the  flag  nnder  which  they  enter  the  Empire,  on  which  point  the  treaty 
is  silent. 

"It  is  found  practicable,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  to  join  the 
qoestion  of  tonnage  dues,  treated  of  in  my  former  note,  to  the  ques* 
tion  of  customs  duties  now  under  consideration  between  us,  inasmuch 
as  both  matters  are  within  the  competency  of  the  President  under  the 
above-mentioned  section  4228  of  the  statutes. 

"I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  inquire  whether  you  are  prepared  to 
isupport  the  request  contained  in  your  note  of  the  9th  instant,  for  the 
accordance  of  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  to  the  Wo  Chung, 
and  consequently  to  Chinese  vessels  in  general  which  may  enter  our 
ports  with  cargo,  by  giving,  on  behalf  of  your  Government,  satisfac- 
tory proof  on  the  following  points : 

"  First.  Are  any  other  or  higher  tonnage  dues  exacted  in  the  open 
ports  of  China,  from  vessels  of  the  United  States  resorting  thereto, 
than  are  paid  by  Chinese  vessels  or  any  foreign  vessel  engaged  in  like 
trade  therewith  t 

"Second.  Are  any  other  or  higher  customs  duties  of  impost  exacted 
ID  China  from  American  citizens  importing  merchandise  thither  than 
are  paid  by  Chinese  subjects,  or  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored  power, 
importing  the  like  merchandise  into  China t 

"Third.  Is  there  any  discriminating  or  additional  customs  duty  im- 
pased  npon  merchandise,  whether  of  American  or  foreign  origin,  enter- 
ing the  open  ports  of  China  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
not  imposed  npon  the  like  goods  entering  those  ports  in  Chinese  ves- 
sels, or  in  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  power  t 

**I  have  thus  presented  my  inquiries  in  categorical  form,  in  view  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  which  is 
soQght  by  your  note  of  the  9th,  for  the  Wo  Chung  and  her  cargo,  is 
identical  with  that  which  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  and  her  cargo 
receive  on  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  I  have  also,  as 
you  will  perceive,  limited  my  inquiries  to  the  open  ports  of  China,  be- 
cause a  Chinese  vessel  coming  from  or  trading  with  a  port  of  the  Em- 
pire closed  to  the  commerce  of  non-Chinese  vessels  would  necessarily 
have  no  claim  to  exemption  or  favor  based  upon  reciprocity  of  treat- 
ment. 

"Upon  the  receipt  of  your  reply  to  the  foregoing  inquiries,  the  De- 
partment will  be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  and  to  what  extent 
the  case  of  the  Wo  Chung  and  vessels  of  her  class  come  within  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  Presidential  proclamation  contemplated  in 
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section  4228  of  tho  Revised  Statutes,  both  as  to  tonnage  and  customs 
duties. 

Mr.  Hay,  Acting  Soc.  of  Stato,  to  Chen  Lau  Pin,  Aug.  23,  1880.     MS8.  Notes, 
China;  For.  Rel.,  1880. 

'<  On  the  28th  of  June,  1882,  the  charg6  d'afi'aires  ad  interim  of  your 
legation,  Mr.  Tsu  Chan  Pang,  wrote  to  me  touching  the  question  arising 
under  the  act  of  May  6,  1882,  relative  to  the  transit  across  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers  proceeding  to  or  returning  from 
Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries. 

*'  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  this  Government  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  transit  through  the  United  States  of  Chinese  sub- 
jects, proceeding  to  or  from  a  third  country,  is  permissible  under  the 
act  in  question,  with  certain  precautions  against  abuses. 

"An  opinion  which  I  have  received  from  the  Attorney-General  sets 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  is  reached,  which,  briefly 
recapitulated,  are  as  follows : 

"  The  preamble  of  the  act  itself  reads: 

" '  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  endangers  the  good 
order  of  certain  localities  within  the  territory  thereof;  [and  it  is  there- 
upon enacted  that]  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
be  *  •  •  suspended  ;  and  during  such  suspension  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  or  having  so  come,  •  •  • 
to  remain  within  the  United  States.' 

"  The  act  is  based  upon  the  treaty  of  November  17, 1880,  the  provis- 
ions whereof  it  is  designated  to  execute.  In  that  treaty  it  is  premised 
that  ^a  modification  of  existing  treaties'  has  become  necessary  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  increasing  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  and  the  em- 
barrassments caused  by  such  immigration ;  and  thereupon  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  agrees  that  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government 
injurious  effects  are  threatened  or  caused  by  *  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  United  States  or  their  residence  therein,'  such  coming 
or  residence  may  be  regulated,  limited,  or  suspended,  but  may  not  1)6 
absolutely  prohibited.    The  treaty  adds : 

<'^The  limitation  or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply 
only  to  Chinese  who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other 
classes  not  being  included  in  the  limitations.  Legislation  taken  in  re- 
gard to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character  only  as  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  regulation,  limitation,  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and 
immigrants  shall  not  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse.' 

"In  the  view  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  act  of  May  C,  1882,  being 
intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  is  to  be  con- 
strued in  the  light  thereof,  and  has  reference  only  to  the  Chinese  who 
come  here  to  stay  as  laborers.  It  is  only  with  immigrants  and  with 
those  who  come  as  laborers  that  tho  treaty  and  the  statute  deal.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  at  the  mischief  and  the  remedy,  and  to  the  treaty  and 
act  taken  together,  this  Government,  adopting  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Attorney-General,  does  ^  not  think  that  a  Chinese  laborer  coining  to 
this  conntry  merely  to  pass  through  it  can  be  considered  as  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  law,  he  being  neither  an  immigrant  nor  a  laborer 
ooming  bere  as  laborer.' 

''With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  Chinese  laborers  in  transit  being 
provided  ^ith  evidence  that  they  are  not  Chinese  coming  here  as  immi- 
grants or  as  laborers,  the  Attorney-General  says : 

"  'As  the  prohibition  of  the  act  applies  to  Chinese  laborers  coming 
into  the  country  to  stay  as  laborers,  and  as  the  regulations  touching 
eotificates  of  identification  prescribed  by  the  fourth  and  sixth  sections 
are  ancillary  to  that  end,  and  intended  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  act, 
and  therefore  applicable  to  Chinese  coming  here  for  permanent  or  tem- 
porary residence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Chinese  passin  g  through  this  coun  - 
try  to  other  countries  are  not  required,  before  crossing  our  borders,  to 
produce  the  specified  certificates  of  identification,  provided  they  com- 
petently prove  in  some  other  manner  their  status  as  mere  transient 
passengers ;  of  course  the  certificate  would  dispense  with  other  proof. 
The  character  of  such  proof  may  very  properly  be  regulated  by  the 
Seoretary  of  the  Treasury.' 

"  I  have  brought  the  matter,  in  this  shape,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  requested  that  lie  will  frame  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  transit  of  Chinese  laborers. 
As  soon  as  the  action  of  my  colleague  shall  be  made  known  to  me,  I 
will  communicate  it  to  you." 

Hr.  Frelioghayseii,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cheng  Tsao  Ju,  Jan.  6,  1683.    MSS. 

Notes,  China ;  For.  Bel.,  1883. 
Ab  to  Chinese  immigration  to  tho  United  States,  see  wpra,  $  97. 

'^  Referring  to  my  note  to  you  of  the  6th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the 
transit  of  Chinese  laborers  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
when  passing  to  or  from  a  third  country,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit, for  your  information,  four  copies  of  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  such  transit  may  be  accomplished." 

Same  to  same,  Feb.  2,  1863 ;  ibid. 

"  Tra^Ht  of  Chinese  laborers  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  to  or  from  other  countries, 

"Treasury  Department, 

**  Washington^  January  23,  1883. 

"To  GOLLEGTORS  OP  CUSTOMS  AND  OTHERS: 

"The  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  of  December  26, 1882,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  decided  that  Chinese  laborers,  in  transit 
merely  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their 
journey  to  or  from  other  countries,  are  neither  emigrants  nor  'Chinese 
ooming  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,'  within  the  language  of  the 
treaty  of  November  17, 1880,  or  the  act  of  May  6, 1882,  and  further, 
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that  it  is  not  inciirabciit  upon  snch  passengers  to  produce  tlie  certifi- 
cates of  ideutificatioQ  prescribed  by  sections  4  and  C  of  that  act,  pro- 
vided that,  by  competent  proof,  they  may  otherwise  establish  tlieir 
transient  status. 

*'  The  Department  of  State  has  transmitted  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney-General to  this  Department  with  its  approbation.  Treasury 
decision  No.  5313,  dated  July  20, 1882,  is  therefore  revoked,  and  the 
following  regulations  are  adopted  by  this  Department  to  carry  into 
eflTect  the  more  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  State : 

"*1.  Where  a  Chinese  consul  residcH  at  the  port  of  landing  or  en- 
trance into  the  United  States  of  any  Chinese  laborer  claiming  to  be 
merely  in  transit  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  to  or  from  other  countries,  the'certilicate  of  such 
Chinese  consul,  identifying  the  bearer  by  name,  height,  age,  &c.,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  showing  the  place  and  date  of  his  arrival,  the  place 
at  which  he  is  to  leave  the  United  States,  the  date  when  his  journey  is 
to  begin,  and  that  it  is  to  be  continuous  and  direct,  shall  be  accepted 
as  prima  facie  evidence.  And  such  certificate  shall  be  required  in  all 
cases  where  a  Chinese  consul  resides  at  snch  port. 

"*2.  In  the  absence  of  such  certificate,  other  competent  evidence  to 
show  the  identity  of  the  person  and  the  fact  that  a  bona  fide  transit  only 
is  intended,  may  be  received.  The  production  of  a  through  ticket  across 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  intended  to  be  traversed  raay 
be  received  as  competent  proof,  and  should  be  exhibited  to  the  collector 
and  verified  by  him.  Such  tickets  and  all  other  evidence  presented 
must  be  so  stamped  or  marked  and  dated  by  the  customs  officer  as  to 
prevent  their  use  a  second  time. 

'"3.  In  the  case  of  numbers  of  Chinese  being  transported  in  a  body 
under  the  charge  of  agents  or  others,  the  affidavits  of  such  agents  or 
others  in  charge,  with  proof  satisfactory  to  the  collector  that  such 
laborers  will  bo  conveyed  without  delay  across  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  delivered  on  board  ship  or  into  foreign  territorj", 
may  be  received  in  lieu  of  the  tickets  required  in  the  foregoing  regula- 
tion. 

"'Descriptive  lists  of  all  such  Chinese  will  be  prepared  in  duplicate 
and  presented  to  the  collector  of  customs,  substantially  in  the  form 
mentioned  in  the  circular  of  May  19, 1882  (c5ynopsis5231),  and  showing, 
in  addition,  the  place  and  date  ot  arrival  and  the  place  and  date  of  in- 
tended departure,  and,  when  practicable,  the  route  to  be  traveled.  One 
copy  will  be  retained  on  the  files  of  his  othce,  and  one  to  be  forwarded 
by  mail  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  exit,  who  will  take 
pains  to  sec  that  the  j^assengers  duly  leave  the  United  States.  If  they 
do  not,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  this  Department.  One  list  may  be 
made  to  include  all  Chinese  transported  at  one  time,  and  each  list 
should  be  properly  dated,  signed,  and  sealed  by  the  collector  or  his 
deputy. 

**' Where  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese  intend  to  travel  from  the 
port  of  entrance  to  the  port  of  exit  under  the  charge  of  an  agent,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  will  bo  sufiicieut  to  have  included  in  the  descriptive  list 
to  be  mailed  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  exit  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  to  go  forward,  the  name  of  the  agent  in  charge,  and  the  route 
by  which  they  are  to  travel.' 

"CnAS.  J.  FOLOER, 

"  Secretary.^ 
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^^  Referring  to  your  Dote  of  the  5th  instant,  concerning  the  operation 
of  Bole  3  of  Circnlar  No.  5  issaed  by  the  Treasnry  Department  January 
23y  1883,  governing  the  Hraneit  of  Chinese  laborers  over  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  United  States  in  the  coarse  of  a  journey  to  or  from  other 
ooQDtries,'  I  have  now  the  honor  to  apprise  you  of  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
of  the  16th  instant  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
tfabject. 

"'  (Concerning  your  intimation  that  such  rule  should  discriminate  be- 
tireen  those  persons  who  may  be  prosecuting  their  journey  voluntarily 
and  those  who  may  be  vouched  for  by  the  agent  of  the  transportation 
company  over  whose  lines  they  may  travel,  and  Chinese  laborers  who 
come  to  this  country  in  large  bodies  from  China,  under  contract,  Mr. 
French  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Treasury  Department  could  not 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  persons  who  may  be  affected  by  that 
drcolar,  bat  holds  that  if  they  are  laborers  in  transit  over  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  in  charge  of  any  agent,  they  come  within  the 
nile  specified.' 

Mr.  Frelinghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cheng  Tsao  Jii,  Feb.  23,  1683;  ihid. 
See  mpra,  $  67. 

"  Under  the  treaty  of  November  17, 1880,  between  the  United  States 
aod  China,  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the 
United  States,  this  Oovernment  is  bound  to  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the 
free  movement  of  Chinese  of  the  excepted  non-laboring  classes  who 
may  come  to  this  country. 

^^  United  States  consular  officers  are  bound  by  that  treaty  to  issue 
certificates  to  Chinese  subjects  not  laborers,  going  to  the  United  States 
from  places  where  there  may  be  no  competent  Chinese  representative- 
It  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  form  for  these  certificates  so 
that  they  may  conform  with  law  and  treaty. 

Kr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Manning,  Ang.  11,  1685.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
See  supra,  (  67. 

"  As  regards  the  conflict  between  the  treaty  of  1858  arid  that  of  1880, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter,  being  more  recent,  is  to  pre- 
vaiL  If  there  be  a  question  between  either  treaty  anu  subsequent 
Chinese  legislation,  the  Department's  opinion  is  that,  internationally, 
sach  legislation  cannot  affect  treaty  obligations.  I  therefore  affirm 
your  suggestion  that  ^  in  cases  in  which  an  American  is  sued  by  a  Chinese 
subject,  the  United  States  consul  shall  invite  the  proper  official  of  the 
plaintiff's  nationality  to  sit  with  him  at  the  hearing,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  present  and  examine  and  cross  examine  witnesses,  and  to 
protest,  if  he  pleases,  in  detail.' " 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Denby,  Dec.  12,  1885.   MSS.  Inst.,  China. 

**I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  relative  to  the  Chi- 
nese. 
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"  1.  As  to  naturalization,  the  only  treaty  provision  in  the  matter  is 
the  last  clause  of  article  6  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  signed  July  28, 
1868,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  passage  referred  to  marked,  is  herewith 
transmitted.  The  pertinent  statatory  provision  is  fonnd  in  section  14 
of  the  existing  Chinese  immigration  act  of  May  6,  1882,  as  follows : 

'^  *'  Sec.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship ;  and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed.' 

*^  2.  As  to  return,  the  same  act  of  May  6, 1882,  and  the  later  act  of 
July  5, 1884,  amendatory  thereof,  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
Chinese  may  leave  the  United  States  and  return  hither.  Copies  of 
these  two  acts  are  also  transmitted. 

^'  Your  third  question  reads  as  follows : 

^^  ^  Can  a  father,  a  respectable  resident  of  this  city  [New  Orleans],  of 
Chinese  birth,  have  his  young  son  brought  to  him  from  China  f 

**  This  would  appear  to  depend  on  whether  the  father  belongs  to  the 
class  exempted  by  the  treaty.  If  the  father  be  a  laborer,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  held  that  his  privilege  of  residence  and  power  to  go  and  come 
is  personal  only  to  himself,  and  cannot  extend  to  niembers  of  his  house- 
hold. But  this  Department  cannot  decide  such  questions.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  mentioned  is  intrusted,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  inquiry  may  be  addressed 
to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  given  on  them  of  the  particular  case,  and 
not  as  a  hypothetical  inquiry." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Miss  Saunders,  Mar.  23,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  natoralizatioD,  see  infrct,  $$  171,  ff. 

"  The  prohibition  of  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  1880  not  only  covers  tbe 
importation,  transportation,  purchase,  or  sale  of  opium  by  American  citi- 
zens in  China,  but  extends  also  to  vessels  owned  by  such  citizens,  whether 
employed  by  themselves  or  by  others  in  the  opium  trade.  Logically,  a 
building  owned  by  an  American  citizen  and  used  by  another  persoa  for 
the  storage  of  opium,  would  come  within  the  extended  prohibition. 
But  there  may  be  room  to  question  whether,  as  the  treaty  stands,  the 
prohibition  as  to  an  American  owned  vessel  employed  by  'other  persons' 
in  the  opium  trade  is  not  strictly  limited  to  cases  where  such  <  other 
persons'  are  agents  or  factors  of  the  American  owner,  or  where  the 
owner  is  privy  to  the  unlawful  use  to  which  his  property  is  to  be  put. 
The  intent,  however,  is  clear  that.no  American  citizen  in  China  shall 
engage  in  or  knowingly  aid  others  to  carry  on  the  opium  traffic. 

"  The  provision  of  the  treaty  is  not  self-executing.  The  enforcenaen  t 
of  the  prohibition,  as  to  American  citizens  in  China,  is  expressly  de- 
pendent upon  'appropriate  legislation'  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  such  legislation  that  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  China 
can  enforce  judicially.    In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it  is,  to  say 
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the  least,  doabtfal  \i  hether  a  consul  could  lawfully  intexfero  to  prevent 
an  American  citizen  from  doing  an  act  not  in  itself  contrary  to  inter- 
Dational  law  or  the  domestic  law  of  China. 

^^If,  however,  the  contemplated  employment  of  the  American  owned 
premises  by  a  British  subject  bo  opposed  by  China,  and  the  lease  sought 
to  be  prevented  by  the  authorities  of  the  latter,  the  consul  would  be 
justified  in  withholding  his  approval  from  the  sub-lease. 

^  Or,  to  state  the  case  briefly  iu  another  form  : 

^*  While  the  Department  regards  it  as  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  treaty  of  1880  precludes  such  a  sub-lease  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, and  finds  itself  rather  unwilling  to  di£fer  from  your  conclusions 
on  this  point,  since,  being  on  the  spot,  you  can  best  jndge  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs,  yet  there  certainly  appears  little  room  to  doubt  that 
if  the  treaty  as  to  opium  is  dependent  on  *  appropriate  legislation,'  it  can- 
not become  effective  in  the  absence  of  such  legislative  action ;  and.  no 
legislation  has  yet  been  adopted  to  execute  the  opium  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  1880,  so  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Denby,  May  14, 1886.    MSS.  lust.,  China. 

See  further  as  to  treaty  with  China,  sujyraj  §  67 ;  as  to  consular  courts 
in  China,  supra,  §  125. 

Papers  showing  the  imi>ortance  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  China, 
and  a  naval  force  to  be  there  placed,  will  be  found  in  House  Doc.  40, 
26th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  An  elaborate  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  February  25, 1840,  on  United  States  trade  with  China,  will  be 
foand  in  Qouse  Ex.  Doc.  119.  26th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  For  claims  against 
China  see  House  Ex.  Doc.  12,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Thereport  of  a  special  committee  (Mr.  Sargent,  chainnan),  February 
27, 1877,  on  Chinese  immigration,  is  given  in  Senate  Report  689,  44th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

For  construction  of  treaties  of  1844, 1858, 1868,  and  1880.  in  reference 
to  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  see  Mr.  Bayard's  note  to 
Cheng  Tsao  Jn,  February  15, 1886,  House  Ex.  Doc.  102, 49th  Cong.,  1st 
aess.,  9upray  §  67. 

The  act  of  1848  (9  Stat.,  276,  act  1860,  substituted  Rev.  Stat.,  §  4083),  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  provisions  of  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  not  having  designated  any  particular  place  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners  arrested  for  crime,  the  same  is  left  for  regula- 
tion under  section  5,  or  in  the  absence  of  regulation,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  acting  officer. 

5  Op.|  67,  ToQcey,  1849.    Seo  mpra,  $  125. 

By  the  treaty  with  China  of  1844,  Articles  XXI  and  XXV,  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  China  enjoy  complete  rights  of  extra- 
territoriality,  and  are  amenable  to  no  authority  but  that  of  the  United 
States. 

7  Op.,  495,  Cashing,  l&ilj. 
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The  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  commissioner  to  China  is 
restricted  to  the  five  ports  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  that  nation  of 
1858. 

9  Op..  294,  Black,  1859. 

Questions  concerning  intervention  in  China  are  discussed  supra,  §  G7. 

"  On  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  an  act  was  approved  placing  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  'at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enable  him  to  establish  the  future  commercial  relations  between  tbe 
United  States  and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national  equal  reel 
procity,'  and  on  the  8th  of  the  following  May,  Caleb  Cnshing  was  com- 
missioned as  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  com- 
missioner to  China. 

'^  He  says  of  his  mission  there :  '  I  entered  China  with  the  formed 
general  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  concede  to  any 
foreign  state  under  any  circumstances  jurisdiction  over  the  life  and 
liberty  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  unless  that  foreign  state  be  of 
our  own  family  of  nations — in  a  word,  a  Christian  state.  •  •  •  In 
China  I  found  that  Great  Britain  had  stipulated  for  the  absolute  ex- 
emption of  her  subjects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire.  •  •  • 
I  deemed  it,  therefore,  my  duty  to  assert  a  similar  exemption  on  behalf 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  A  treaty  on  this  basis  was  concluded 
on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1844,  aud  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  on  the  22d  of  January,  1845 ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  removed  from  the  correspondence 
submitted  with  the  treaty. 

"  On  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  laws  should  be  enacted  conferring  judicial  powers  on  ministers 
and  consuls,  in  order  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China  might 
enjoy  the  protection  and  rights  conferred  by  the  treaty.  Congress  pro- 
ceeded in  this  matter  with  such  good  judgihent  that  all  conflicting 
views  were  harmonized  in  committee,  and  the  act  was  passed  without 
discussion,  and  was  approved  on  the  11th  of  August,  1848. 

"  Under  this  act  it  was  originally  held  that  vice-consuls  could  not  be 
empowered  to  exercise  judicial  functions;  but  this  decision  was  reversed 
by  Attorney-General  Cushing. 

"  The  act  of  1848  empowered  the  commissioner,  with  the  advice  of 
the  several  consuls,  to  make  regulations  for  carrying  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  into  effect. 

"  In  November,  1854,  Robert  McLane,  as  commissioner,  made  several 
'regulations,'  which  were  duly  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  15th  of  July,  1856. 

"  On  the  12th  of  December,  1856,  regulations  made  by  Peter  Parker, 
a  successor  of  McLane,  were  also  transmitted  to  Congress. 

"William  B.  Reed  was  appointed  commissioner  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1857.  His  instructions,  which  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  on  the  20th  of  April,  1858,  directed  him,  by  peaceful  co- 
operation, to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  tbe  objects  which  the  allies 
were  seeking  *  to  accomplish  by  treaty  stipulations.' 

"On  the  10th  of  December,  1857,  tbe  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress further  regulations  made  by  Parker  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  for 
such  revision  as  Congress  might  deem  expedient.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee reported  that  these  regulations  needed  no  revision,  and  tbe 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
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^'  On  the  20th  of  December,  1858,  the  President  traDsmitted  to  the 
Senate  the  correspondence  of  CommisHioDers  McLane  and  Parker,  but 
withheld  the  instructions  of  the  Department  to  them.  This  document 
contains  1424  pages,  and  exhibits  in  detail  the  questions  which  had 
arisen  with  China  during  tbe  period  it  covers. 

"  On  the  27th  of  Dexsember,  1868,  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  decree,  and  a  further  regulation  which  had  been  made  by  Beed, 
who  had  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary. 

*»  The  instructions  of  the  Department  of  State  to  McLane  and  Parker, 
which  were  withheld  from  the  public  in  1858,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  in  1860.  With  the  instructions  to  Parker  the  President  also 
transmitted  to  Congress  a  mass  of  correspondence  (624  printed  pages) 
relating  largely  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  Tieu-tsin  in  1858. 
In  1857,  Mr.  Marcy  thought  that  the  *  British  Government  evidently 
had  objects  beyond  those  contemplated  by  the  United  States,  and  we 
onght  not  to  be  drawn  along  with  it,  however  anxious  it  may  be  for  our 
co-operation,'  He  writes  to  Parker  on  the  27th  of  February,  1857 : 
'The  President  does  not  believe  that  our  relations  with  China  warrant 
the  "  last  resort  ^  you  speak  of.  •  •  •  The  *'  last  resort "  means  war.' 
But  in  the  following  May,  Mr.  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State,  directs 
Beed  to  co-operate  i)eacefully  with  the  allied  powers  for  the  objects 
named  in  his  dispatch. 

"  It  being  proposed  in  Congress  to  change  or  modify  the  act  of  1848, 
Mr.  Cass  addressed  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Bclations.  Congress  passed  the  act 
June  22,  1800. 

"  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  June,  1863,  being  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  China,  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  :  *  In  my  dispatch  No.  18, 
of  J  one  2, 1862, 1  had  the  honor  to  write,  if  the  treaty  powers  could 
agree  among  themselves  to  the  neutrality  of  China,  and  together  secure 
order  in  the  treaty  ports,  and  give  their  moral  support  to  that  i)arty  in 
China  in  favor  of  order,  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  subserved. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Peking  I  at  once  elaborated  my  views,  and  found, 
upon  comparing  them  with  those  held  by  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  Bussia,  that  they  were  in  accord  with  theirs.' 

^^On  the  15th  of  June,  1864,  Burlingame  instructed  the  consul-general 
at  Shanghai  respecting  <  the  extent  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  under  the  treaty,  and  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance 
thereof;'  and  he  added,  'I  have  submitted  the  above  letter  to  the 
British,  French,  and  Bussian  ministers,  and  they  authorize  me  to  inform 
yon  they  entirely  approve  its  views  and  policy.'  Burlingame  described 
the  x)olicy  he  was  prescribing  as  '  an  efibrt  to  substitute  fair  diplomatic 
action  in  China  for  force.'  When  this  important  action  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  he  wtote,  ^  It  is  approved  with 
mnch  commendation.' 

*^  On  the  9th  of  November,  1664,  Burlingame  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment further  rules  and  regulations  for  consular  courts.  Seward 
iieplied  that  the  dispatch  would  ^  be  submitted  to  Congress.' 

^*  In  1866  Burlingame  submitted  for  approval '  land  regulations'  for 
the  regulation  and  the  government  of  the  European  colony  (the  French 
excepted)  at  Shanghai.  In  1868  the  powers  agreed  upon  rules  for  joint 
investigation,  under  the  treaty,  in  cases  of  confiscation  and  fine  by  the 
customhouse  authorities. 

**  In  the  summer  of  1868  a  legation  from  China  arrived  at  Washington, 
with  Burlingame  (who  had  left  the  service  of  the  United  States)  as  its 
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chief.  The  treaty  of  1868  was  then  concluded  between  them  and  the 
United  States. 

'^  There  being  some  delay  in  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  on  the  part 
of  China,  Mr.  Fish  instructed  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Berlin  thus :  ^  Yon  will  undoubtedly  meet  Mr.  Burlingame 

•  •  •  in  Berlin.  •  •  •  Impress  upon  him  the  importance  to 
China  of  an  early  ratification  of  the  treaties.  •  •  •  While  the  Presi- 
dent cordially  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  1868, 

*  *  *  yet  he  earnestly  hopes  that  the  advisers  of  His  Majesty  the 
Bmperor  may  soon  see  the  way  clear  to  counseling  the  granting  of 
some  concessions.' 

^<In  1870  Congress  enacted  that  the  superior  judicial  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  act  of  1860  on  consuls-general  or  consuls,  should  be  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  in  certain  cases  appeals  should  lie 
from  the  judgment  of  consular  courts  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  California. 

'^  In  an  opinion  dated  September  19, 1855.  Attorney-General  Cashing 
reviews  at  length  the  effect  of  the  statutes  or  1848,  and  the  extent  of  the 
judicial  authority  it  confers  upon  consuls.'  Attorney-General  Black 
held  that  it  was  limited  to  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

<'  The  expenses  of  transporting  prisoners  held  for  trial  from  one  port 
in  China  to  another  are  a  lawful  charge  upon  the  general  appropria- 
tions for  defraying  the  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 

"  In  November,  1858,  Commissioner  Reed,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  accepted  five  hundred  thousand  taels  ($735,238.97)  in  full  satis- 
faction of  tbe  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  China. 
In  the  following  March  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  money,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  examine  and  audit  the  claims  with  a  view  to  its  distribution. 
(The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  House  !Ex. 
Doc.  29,  3d  sess.  40th  Cong.)  After  the  payment  of  the  awards  in  full 
the  remainder  of  the  money  was  remitted  to  the  Department  of  State. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  several  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  of  some  discussions  in  Congress,  but  there  has  been  no  legislative 
action  respecting  it." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  Slc, 

'<  During  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  Caleb  Cushinfc,  aa 
plenipotentiary,  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  political  relations  were  for 
the  first  time  established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor 
of  China.  In  this  treaty,  the  rights  of  extraterritoriality  were  stated 
in  unmistakable  terms.  '  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  com- 
mit  any  crime  in  China  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only 
by  the  consul  or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United  States  thereto 
authorized,  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States.  All  questions 
in  regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  person,  arising  between  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction, 
and  regulated  by  the  authorities  of  their  own  Government.'''  I 

Ibid,  I 

The  administration  by  consuls  of  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  con* 
ferred  by  treaty  is  considered,  supra^  §  125. 
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(7)  Colombia  and  New  Granada. 
§145. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  Feb.  22, 1825,  giving  convention  with 
Colombia  conclnded  Oct.  3,  1824,  with  the  documents  appertaining 
thereto,  is  given  in  House  Doc.  406,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  6  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  606. 

The  convention  of  Oct.  28, 1826,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federation  of  the  Center  of  America,  is  given  in  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For 
Rel.),  269. 

For  a  history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Governmentof  Colombia,  see  reportof  Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  President  Jackson,  March  15, 1832.    MSS.  Eeport  Book. 

Dij^tinctive  questions  as  to  the  isthmus  are  hereafter  discussed,  infra, 

''Although  this  Government  has  always  maintained  that  the  three 
States  of  which  the  Bepublic  of  Colombia  was  composed  are  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against  that  Bepublic, 
yet  from  consideration  for  the  condition  of  those  States  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  reserve  the  application  of  this  principle  and  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  such  arrangements  as  they  might  make  among  themselves  for  the 
adjustment  of  tbe?e  claims.  This  was  eflTected  by  the  treaty  between 
>'ew  Granada  and  Venezuela  of  the  23d  of  December,  1834,  which  was 
f'absequently  acceded  to  by  Ecuador.  Pursuant  to  that  treaty  New 
Grauada  became  responsible  for  fifty,  Venezuela  for  twenty -eight  and 
a  half,  and  Ecuador  for  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  debts  of 
the  Bepublic  of  Colombia.  Upon  this  basis  New  Granada  and  Vene- 
ruela  have  both  paid  their  proxiortion  of  the  claims  in  the  cases  of  the 
Josephine  and  Ranger-" 

Mr.  BachanaDi  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Liviiigstou,  May  13,  18 IH.    MSS.  Inst., 
KcnadoT. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  fed- 
tTAtion  of  Central  America  is  given  in  instructions  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hise,  June  3, 1848 ;  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Sqaier,  May  1,  1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

"The  obligations  we  have  assumed  (by  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  Isthmus)  give  us  a  right  to  offer,  unasked,  such  advice  to  the  New 
Granadian  Government,  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  other  powers,  as 
might  tend  to  avert  from  that  Republic  a  rupture  with  any  nation  which 
might  covet  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  S'atc,  to  Bfr.  Foote,  July  19,  1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

The  United  States  will  not  assent  to  a  capitation  tax  by  the  New 
Granada  Government  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  ciossing  the 
Isthmus. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Blr.  Foote,  Jan,  9,  1850.    MSS.  Inst.,  ColomMf^, 
Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Green,  f^h.  \6,  1854  j  ibid. 
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Nor  will  asseut  be  given  to  the  requirement  by  New  Granada  of  transit 
passports  from  such  citizens. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foote,  April  13,  1850.  MSS.  Inst,  Colombia. 
See  also  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Green,  Feb.  16,  1854;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Bowlin, 
Aug.  31,  1855;  ibid. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  send  over  the  Isthmns  of  Panama  persons  in  its  employment 
in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Paredes,  June  20, 1853.  MSS.  Notes,  Colombia. 
Same  to  same  Oct.  12,  1853 ;  ibid. 

In  1829  the  former  Kepublic  of  Colombia  was  dismembered,  and  from 
that  state  arose  the  three  Eepublics  of  New  Granada,  "Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador.  By  a  treaty  between  the  first  two  of  these  states,  of  the  23d 
December,  1834,  New  Granada  was  made  responsible  for  50,  Venezuela 
for  28 J,  and  Ecuador  for  21 J  per  cent,  of  the  debts  of  the  Kepublic  of 
Colombia. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Green,  Feb.  3,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

**This  state  of  insecurity  is  very  prejudicial  to  both  countries,  and  it 
is  not  doubted  that  when  properly  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  New 
Granada  that  Government  will  take  prompt  and  effectual  measures  to 
insure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  most  ample  protection 
for  their  persons  and  property  on  the  isthmus  within  its  territory.  This 
is  not  only  a  duty  of  national  obligation,  but  is  expressly  provided  for 
in  the  treaty  of  12th  of  December,  1846,  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada.  The  United  States  must  have  the  free,  safe,  and  unin- 
terrupted transit  for  those  citizens  and  for  public  and  private  property 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  full  extent  contemplated  by  that 
treaty,  and  this  Government  looks  with  confidence  for  the  security  of 
this  right,  and  does  not  expect  that  any  necessity  will  arise  for  the  use 
of  any  other  means  for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it  but  an  appeal  to  the 
State  of  New  Granada  to  fulfill  its  treaty  stipulations  upon  that  subject. 
The  United  States  may  reasonably  expect,  after  what  has  happened, 
that  New  Granada  will  station  such  a  force  along  the  route  of  the  rail- 
road and  at  Aspinwall  and  Panama  as  will  secure  adequate  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  June  4, 1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  submit  to  an  exorbi- 
tant local  taxation  of  its  mail  matter  passing  over  the  isthmus  railroad. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  July  3,  ia'J6;  to  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr, 
Bowlin,  Dec.  3,  1856.  MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia.  See  also  instructions  of  Mr. 
Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jones,  April  30,  1859;  ibid. 

On  December  3, 185C,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  transmitted  to 
Messrs.  Morse  and  Bowlin,  commissioners,  a  draft  of  p.  convention  with 
J^ew  Granada,  giving  the  United  States,  or  payment  of  a  money  equiva 
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lent,  the  protectorate  of  the  Isthmus,  so  far  as  coucerns  tmnsit,  agreeing 
^^to  satisfy  foreign  powers  that  it  would  be  kept  open  for  their  common 
use  on  fair  terms,''  and  that  they  should  be  asked  to  join  in  a  guarantee 
for  the  neutrality  of  that  part  of  the  Isthmus.  '*The  arrangement  does 
not  propose  a  full  cession  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  New  Granada  over 
the  territory  included  in  the  two  municipalities,  though  it  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  restriction  upon  those  rights.  This  arrangement  is 
Dot,  it  is  believed,  of  an  unusual  character.  In  organizing  the  General 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  several  States  reserved  to  them- 
selves a  large  portion  of  their  original  sovereign  rights."  It  was  also 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  acquire  control  of  the  island 
of  Taboga,  and  some  other  small  islands  in  the  harbor  of  Panama.  For 
these  concessions  $1,800,000  was  the  highest  sum  to  be  ofl'ered,  from 
«hich  were  to  be  deducted  $400,000,  to  be  paid  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims  on  New  Granada. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

That  the  Government  of  New  Granada  declined  *' to  negotiate  upon 
the  questionB  at  issue,"  see  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  Apr.  17, 1857; 
ibid. 

The  United  States  Government  will  resist,  by  its  naval  forces  at  As- 
pinwall  and  Panama,  any  forcible  attempt  by  New  Granada  to  lay  a 
tOQuage  tax  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  at  those  ports,  such  tax 
l)eing  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  StAte»  to  Mr.  BowliD,Dcc.  31, 18GG.  MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia.  See 
inetmctions  of  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Jones,  April  30, 1859,  ibid.f  M'here  the  history 
and  cooditioDS  of  the  tax  in  qnestion  are  elaborately  given,  and  where  the 
qnetition  is  remitted  anew  to  negotiation.  This  resumption  of  nci;otiation 
came  from  the  agreement  of  Now  Granada  to  submit,  by  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1857,  all  claims  by  citizens  of  the  United  Staton,  to  arbitration. 

An  to  tonnage  duties  on  the  isthmus,  see  further  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
^Ir.  Ilerran,  Dec.  12, 1856.  MSS.  Notes  Colombia.  Mr.  ('ass  to  Mr.  Herran, 
Sept.  10,  1857 ;  same  to  same^  June  4,  1858 ;  ibid. 

A  joint  guarantee  by  the  United  States  in  common  with  other  powers 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmns  of  Panama  is  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Sept.  10,  l^''57.    MSS.  Notes,  Or.  Brit. 

Aud  so  with  a  joint  arrangement  for  the  enforcement  of  neutrality 
laws. 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  ^,  1857;  ibid. 

*' Under  our  treaty  with  Kew  Granada  of  the  12th  December,  1840, 
ve  are  bound  to  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
through  which  the  Panama  railroad  passes,  ^as  well  as  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  proi>erty  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over 
tlie  said  territory.'  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  equivalents  granted 
^y  the  treaty  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
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^'  Under  these  circumstances,  I  recommend  to  Congress  the  passage 
of  an  act  anthorizing  the  President,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  employ  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  tbis 
guarantee  of  neatrality  and  protection.  I  also  recommend  similar 
legislation  for  the  security  of  any  other  route  across  the  isthmus  in 
which  we  may  acquire  an  interest  by  treaty." 

President  Bachanan,  First  Annual  Message,  1857. 

^^  A  guarantee  for  the  general  use  and  security  of  a  transit  route,  aud 
also  for  its  neutrality,  is  a  desirable  measure,  which  would  meet  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  United  States.  These  views  have  already 
been  made  known  to  the  Governments  of  Costa  Bica  and  Nicaragmi, 
and  they  have  been  informed  '  that  the  President  indulges  the  hope 
that  these  routes  may  be  considered  by  general  consent  as  neutral  high- 
ways for  the  world,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  operations  of  war.' 
These  great  avenues  of  intercommunication  are  vastly  interesting  to  all 
the  commercial  powers,  and  all  may  well  join  in  securing  their  freedom 
and  use  against  those  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  aggres- 
sion or  outrages  originating  within  or  without  the  territories  through 
which  they  pass. 

"  But  the  establishment  of  a  political  protectorate  by  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  over  any  of  the  independent  states  of  this  contineut, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  of  policy  which  would 
carry  with  it  a  right  to  interfere  in  their  concerns,  is  a  measure  to  which 
the  United  States  have  long  since  avowed  their  opposition,  and  which, 
should  the  attempt  be  made,  they  will  resist  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  The  reasons  for  the  attitude  they  have  assumed  have  been 
fully  promulgated,  and  are  everywhere  well  known.  There  is  no  need 
upon  this  occasion  to  recapitulate  them  5  they  are  founded  on  the  polit- 
ical circumstances  of  the  American  continent,  which  has  interests  of 
its  own,  and  ought  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  disconnected  from  many 
of  the  questions  which  are  continually  presenting  themselves  in  Europe 
concerning  the  balance  of  power  and  other  subjects  of  controversy  aris- 
ing out  of  the  condition  of  its  states,  and  which  often  find  their  solu- 
tion or  their  postponement  in  war.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  states  of  this  hemisphere  that  they  should  have  no  entangliug 
union  with  the  powers  of  the  Old  World,  a  connection  which  would  al- 
most necessarily  make  them  parties  to  wars  having  no  interest  for 
them,  and  which  would  often  involve  them  in  hostilities  with  the  other 
American  states,  contiguous  or  remote.  The  years  which  have  passed 
by  since  this  principle  of  separation  was  first  announced  by  the  United 
States  have  served  still  more  to  satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  of 
its  wisdom,  and  to  fortify  their  resolution  to  maintain  it,  happen  what 
may.    •     *     ♦ 

*<Tbe  progress  of  events  ha«  rendered  the  iuteroceapic  routes  across 
the  narrow  portipng  pf  Centra}  Anieripa  vastly  |mpprtan(;  to  \\x^  com* 
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oiercial  world,  and  especially  to  the  United  States,  wbose  posses- 
sioQS,  extending  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  demand  the 
speediest  and  the  easiest  modes  of  commnnication.  While  the  jast 
rights  of  sovereiji^nty  of  the  States  occnp3ing  this  region  should  always 
be  respected,  we  shall  expect  that  these  rights  will  be  exercised  iu  a 
spirit  beiittiDg  the  occasion  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  that  have 
arisen.  Sovereignty  has  its  duty  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  none  of 
these  local  Governments,  even  if  administered  with  more  regard  to  the 
jast  demands  of  other  nations  than  they  have  been,  would  be  permitted 
in  a  spirit  of  Eastern  isolation  to  close  these  gates  of  intercourse  on  the 
l^reat  highways  of  the  world,  and  Justify  the  act  by  the  pretension  that 
these  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  belong  to  them,  and  that  they  choose 
to  shut  them,  or,  what  is  almost  equivalent,  to  cucumber  them  with  such 
uDjast  regulations  as  would  prevent  their  general  use." 

Mr.  Cass,  Soc.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  Lamar,  July  25,  1858.    MSS.  lust.,  Am.  St. 

^^This  Government  feels  a  deep  interest  in  nil  the  ways  of  communi- 
c^itioD  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  if  a  railroad  can  be  au- 
thorized and  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Ghiriqui,  without  any  inter- 
ference with  existing  rights  or  any  violation  of  the  good  faith  of  New 
Grunada,  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  to 
commerce,  and  of  especial  value  to  the  United  States.  He  would, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  render  it  any  proper  assistance  within  his  reach. 
Vet  be  desires,  also,  that  the  Panama  road  should  continue  its  career 
ofosefulness  and  prosperity,  and  should  obtain  all  suitable  facilities 
from  New  Granada  for  the  prosecution  and  extension  of  its  great  and 
increasing  traffic.  In  any  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  com- 
panies it  is  not  our  duty  to  interfere.  We  wish  them  both  success, 
and,  iQ  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  this  success  may  be  accomplished  without  any  material  con- 
flict between  them." 

Mr.  Cass.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jonoft,  May  4,  1800.     MSS.  lust.,  Colombia. 

In  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton, 
February  27, 1862,  he  says :  «*  I  have  examined  the  instructions  of  my 
predecessors,  Secretaries  Cass  and  Marcy,  and  I  find  no  reason  for  re- 
versing the  policy  so  distinctly  assumed  and  so  forcibly  maintained  by 
them,  in  reference  to  the  tonnage  and  other  taxes  imposed  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

MSS.  Inst.  Colombia. 

Ab  to  guarantee  of  Panama  neutrality  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Adams,  July  11,  1662.     MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^'Iq  1856  the  naval  officer  in  command  of  our  Pacific  squadron  re 
wived  orders  to  resist  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  collection  of  the  ton- 
nage taxes  which  this  Government  declared  to  be  illegal.    I  refer  yon 
to  Mr.  Marcy's  No.  29  of  31st  December,  185G,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  upon  this 
point.    I  will  send  your  No.  13  with  its  accompaniments  and  with  a  copy 
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of  this  instruction  to  tbo  Navy  Department,  with  a  request  tliat,  if  a 
renewal  of  the  orders  of  185G  be  requisite,  in  view  of  the  lapse  of  time 
and  change  in  the  personnel  of  ofUcers  in  command,  such  measures  may 
be  taken  as  will  secure  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  citizens  on 
the  isthmus,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  solemn  guaranties  of 
the  Government  of  New  Granada." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton,  Feb.  27, 18G2.    MSS.  lD8t.,rolonibia. 

''The  question  which  has  recently  arisen  under  the  35th  article  of 
the  treaty  with  New  Granada,  as  to  the  obligation  of  this  Government 
to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  for  a  force  to  protect  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  invasion 
by  a  body  of  insurgents  of  that  country,  has  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Attorney-General.  His  opinion  is,  that  neither  the 
text  nor  the  spirit  of  the  stipulation  in  that  article  by  which  the  United 
States  engages  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
imposes  an  obligation  on  this  Government  to  comply  with  a  requisition 
like  that  referred  to.  The  purpose  of  the  stipulation  was  to  guarantee 
the  Isthmus  against  seizure  or  invasion  by  a  foreign  power  only.  It 
could  not  have  been  contemplated  that  we  were  to  become  a  party  to 
any  civil  war  in  that  country  by  defending  the  Isthmus  against  another 
party.  As  it  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  our  object  in  entering 
into  such  a  stipulation  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  transit  across  tbe 
Isthmus,  if  that  freedom  should  be  endangered  or  obstructed,  the  em- 
ployment of  force  on  our  part  to  prevent  this  would  be  a  question  of 
grave  expediency  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The  Department 
is  not  aware  that  there  is  yet  occasion  for  a  decision  upon  this  point." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton  Nov.  9, 1865.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

Mr.  Seward's  observations  on  tbe  proposed  convention  with  tbe  United  States 
of  Colombia  as  to  a  sbip  canal  across  tbo  Istbmus  will  be  found  in  bis  io- 
atmction  to  Mr. Sullivan,  Sept.  17,  18GS.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  jesterday  stating  that 
you  had  received  instructions  to  solicit  the  issue  of  such  orders  as  may 
be  thought  necessary  to  the  end  that  Colombian  vessels  may  be  treated 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  which  they  may  convey  merchan- 
dise, when  the  latter  does  not  proceed  from  any  other  port  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  ocean,  in  the  same  manner  as  American  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  same  trade.  Your  note  further  adverts  to  the  fact  that 
the  privilege  desired  was  secured  by  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  !New  Granada  of  the  12th  of  December,  1846. 

"  In  reply  I  have  to  state  that,  as  your  request  seems  to  imply  au 
opinion  on  the  part  of  your  Government  that  the  treaty  adverted  to 
has  been  definitively  terminated,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  hold  the 
application  under  consideration  until  no  doubt  shall  remain  upon  that 
point.  The  35th  article  of  the  treaty  stipulates  that  it  shall  last  for 
twenty  j-ears  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  which  took  place  on 
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tLe  10th  of  June,  1848.  Tlie  same  article  further  provides,  *  Notwitb- 
standiug  the  foregoing,  if  neither  party  notifies  to  the  other  its  inten- 
tion of  reforming  any  of  or  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years  stipulated  above,  the  said 
treatj  shall  continue  binding  on  both  parties,  beyond  the  said  twenty 
years,  until  twelve  months  from  the  time  that  one  of  the  parties  notifies 
its  intention  of  proceeding  to  a  reform.' 

"  It  appears  that  under  date  the  23d  of  January,  1867,  General  Sal- 
ijar,  then  accredited  to  this  Government  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  addressed  to 
tbis  Department  a  note  from  IS'ew  York,  in  which  ho  stated  that  he  had 
lieen  instructed  to  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
ibe  treaty  prior  to  the  termination  fixed  in  the  35th  article. 

''The  receipt  of  this  note  was  acknowledged  in  one  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  29th  of  January. 

*' With  another  note  of  the  23d  of  April,  1867,  General  Salgar  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  the  changes  which  his  Government  desired  in  the 
treaty,  and  offered  to  discuss  the  subject  at  such  time  as  might  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  any  reply  was  made  to  the  last-mentioned 
note,  or  that  the  discussion  proposed  by  General  Salgar  took  place. 
There  is  also  nothing  on  record  or  on  file  here  ^  show  that  the  notes  of 
General  Salgar  referred  to  were  regarded  and  received  as  such  a  ter- 
mination of  the  treaty  as  that  for  which  the  instrument  itself  provides. 

"Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  been  informed  that  the  treaty  is  at  an  end,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  privileges  previously  enjoyed  under  it  by  Colombia,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  must  be  discontinued.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
this  Department  is  aware,  those  privileges,  including  the  one  requested 
by  Mr.  Perez,  are  still  enjoyed  by  Colombian  vessels  and  their  cargoes. 
In  any  event,  before  a  definitive  answer  can  be  given  to  your  applica- 
tion, or  your  request  can  be  complied  with,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  state  that,  from  your  own  knowledge,  a  similar  privilege  is  enjoyed 
by  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perez,  Feb. 8, 1871.     MS8.  Notes,  Colombia; 
For.Rel.,  1871. 

"Your  note  of  the  15th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Granada  of  the  12th  of  December,  1846,  was 
^Joly  received.  Almost  ever  since,  however,  my  attention  has  been  so 
engrossed  by  other  important  business  that  it  has  been  impracticable  to 
secure  the  leisure  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon 
tbat  subject.  Now,  however,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
although  literally  and  technically,  pursuant  to  the  clause  of  the  35th 
^icle  of  that  instrument  upon  the  subject,  this  Government  might 
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bold  that  the  application  made  by  General  Salgar  for  a  revision  of  the 
treaty,  in  anticipation  of  a  lapse  of  the  time  fixed  for  its  termination, 
might  be  held  to  have  brought  about  that  result,  the  intentions  of  tlie 
parties  at  the  time  may,  as  you  observe,  be  allowed  to  govern  the 
question.  General  Salgar  in  his  notice  did  not  say  that  if  his  proposi- 
tion should  not  be  accepted  the  Colombian  Government  would  regard 
the  treaty  as  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Seward  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived that  proposition  as  a  formal  notice  of  termination.  His  silence 
upon  the  subject  may  fairly  be  construed  as  indicative  of  an  opinion 
on  his  part  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned, no  change  in  the  treaty  was  required,  and  the  form  of  the  appli- 
csvtion  of  Colombia  may  also  be  construed  to  imply  that,  although  slie 
might  prefer  the  changes  proposed  in  that  application,  she  did  not  re- 
gard them  as  indispensable  to  its  continuance.  Under  these  circuin 
stances  it  may  be  said  to  comport  with  the  interests  of  both  parties  to 
look  upon  the  treaty  as  still  in  full  force,  but  as  subject  to  revision  or 
termination  in  the  form  and  upon  the  terms  stipulated. 

"The  instrument,  upon  the  whole,  is  believed  to  have  been  mutually 
advantageous.  It  is  true  that  the  flag  of  Colombia  may  not  have  as 
often  been  seen  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  latter 
in  the  ports  of  Colombia.  This,  however,  should  net  be  imputed  to  any 
defect  in  the  treaty,  but  father  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries.  A  principal  object  of  New  Granada  in  entering  into  the 
treaty  is  understood  to  have  been  to  maintain  her  sovereignty  over  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Panama  against  any  attack  from  abroad.  That  object  lias 
been  fully  accomplished.  No  such  attack  lias  taken  place,  though  this 
Department  has  reason  to  believe  that  one  has  upon  several  occasions 
been  threatened,  but  has  been  averted  by  warning  from  this  Govern 
ment  as  to  its  obligation  under  the  treaty.  This  Government  has  every 
disposition  to  carry  the  treaty  into  full  effect.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
Colombia,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  should  have  insisted 
upon  a  construction  of  the  clause  probibiting  the  coasting  trade  of  one 
country  to  the  vessels  of  the  other,  incompatible  with  that  equality  in 
matters  of  trade  and  navigation  which  other  articles  of  the  instrument 
promise,  the  merchants  of  Colombia  may,  on  proper  application  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  have  their  rights  under  the  treaty  vindicated. 

"  We  heartily  desire  any  practicable  and  advantageous  increase  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  are  by  no  means 
so  selfish  as  to  prefer  that  this  should  be  earned  on  exclusively  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  especially  if  we  should  have  promised 
that  Colombia  may  share  therein  on  equal  terms.  Recent  events,  which 
it  is  needless  to  particularize,  may  have  made  the  transit  of  the  IsthniU'*^ 
of  Panama  less  indispensable  to  communication  between  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  on  the  Pacific  than  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded.    Similar  events,  however,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
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soon  impart  increased  activity  to  other  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia  to  the  matual  advantage  of  both  countiies.'^ 

3ir.  rishf  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perez, May  27,1871.    MSS.  Notes,  Colombia; 

For.  Rel.,  1871. 
Ab  to  istbmoa,  see  tn/ra,  $$  387,  ff. 

'^This  Government^  by  the  treaty  with  New  Granada  of  1846^  has 
eopged  a  gnarantee  of  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This 
eogagement,  however,  has  never  been  acknowledged  to  embrace  the 
daty  of  protecting  the  road  across  it  from  the  violence  of  local  factions. 
Altboagh  such  protection  was  of  late  efficiently  given  by  the  force 
QDiIer  the  command  of  Admiral  Alm^',  it  appears  to  have  been  granted 
7itb  the  consent  and  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authorities.  It  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  Colombian  Government  to 
protect  the  road  against  attacks  from  local  insurgents.  The  discharge 
of  this  duty  will  be  insisted  upon." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kecler,  Oct.  27,  1873.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"This  Department  deems  it  important,  in  the  interest  of  general  com- 
merce, and  especially  of  the  carrying  trade  of  that  route,  that  these 
(llstorbances  sboold  be  guarded  against.  By  the  treaty  with  New 
Wnada  of  1846  this  Government  has  engaged  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  engagement,  however,  has 
never  l>een  acknowledged  to  embrace  the  duty  of  protecting  the  road 
across  it  from  the  violence  of  local  factions;  but  it  is  regarded  as  the 
undoubted  duty  of  the  Colombian  Government  to  protect  it  against 
iittacks  from  local  insurgents." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  Oct.  29, 187^.     MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

By  a  diplomatic  arrangement  between  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  of  Colombia  in  1876,it  wasagreed  that  until  the  statute 
I'reseribing  deposit  of  papers  of  vessels  entering  Colombian  ports  with 
tbe  local  Colombian  authorities  should  be  modified  by  the  Colombian 
^'ongress,  such  papers  *'  should  be  deposited  with  the  consul  of  the  re 
spective  nation,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  consul,  with  the  consul  of  a 
friendly  power."    This  agreement  is  still  in  force. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dichtnau,  July  26,  1878.  MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 
See  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Dicbmao,  Feb.  4,  1879,  as  to  tbe  persistence  of  Colom- 
bia in  the  obnoxionsstatate. 

Ki  to  convention  of  1878  between  tbe  Colombian  Government  and  the  Civil  lu- 
ter-oceanic  Canal  Compau^^  see  inquiries  of  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Dichroan,  July  20,  1878.     MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

Our  guarantee  of  neutrality  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  furnishes  no 
pound  for  any  action  by  this  Government  in  restraint  of  the  transpor- 
tatioa  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  in  a  war  as  to  which  our  Gov- 
cniment  is  neutral. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Nov.  14,  1879.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
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"  Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Colombia  is  again  fully  restored  by  the 
arrival  of  a  minister  from  that  country  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  fortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  has  recently  assumed  a  new  and  important  aspect,  and  is 
now  under  discussion  with  the  Central  American  countries  through 
whose  territory  the  canal,  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  would  have  to  pass. 
It  is  trusted  that  enlightened  statesmanship  on  their  part  will  see  that 
the  early  prosecution  of  t uch  a  work  will  largely  inure  to  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  their  own  citizens  and  those  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  doubted  that  should  the 
work  be  undertaken  under  the  protective  auspices  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  satisfactory  coucessions  for  the  right  of  way,  and  its  security, 
by  the  Central  American  Governments,  the  capital  for  its  completion 
would  be  readily  furnished  from  this  country  and  Europe,  which  might, 
failing  such  guarantees,  prove  inaccessible." 

President  Hayes,  Third  Annual  Message,  1879. 
As  to  isthmus,  see  infraj  $$  287,  ff. 

The  grant  by  the  Colombian  authorities  to  the  United  States  of  a 
right  to  establish  coaling  stations  in  certain  ports  on  Colombian  wa- 
ters, may  be  asked  by  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  international 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec,  oi  State,  to  Mr.  Dichman,  April  19,  IS-SO.     MSS.  Inst,  Colom- 
bia. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  1846  the  United  States  are  guarantors  of  the  neu- 
trality of  any  intcroceanic  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia  over  the  territory 
through  which  it  passes.  If  we  are  rightfully  informed,  no  other  Gov- 
ernment has  been  willing  to  come  into  any  such  treaty  relations  with 
Colombia,  and  to  day  such  a  canal  by  whomsoever  completed  would 
need  to  rest  upon  this  stipulated  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  the  United  States  recognize  their  rights  under  this  concession, 
both  its  projectors  and  the  Government  of  Colombia  would  be  author- 
ized under  certain  contingencies  to  call  upon  and  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  this  Government  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  obligation.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  United  States  would  have  considered  it  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  just  and  friendly  spirit  if  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia had  furnished  us  timely  information  of  the  proposed  concession,  and 
thus  enabled  us  to  judge  whether  the  conditions  under  which  our  guar- 
antee had  been  made  had  been  preserved  with  due  consideration  both 
of  the  rights  which  that  guarantee  confers  and  the  obligations  which  it 
imposes.    ♦    •    ♦ 

"  But  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  by  the  35th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1846  the  United  States  has  not  only,  Hn  order  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  tranquil  and  constant  enjoyment'  of  the  advantages  of  that  treaty, 
undertaken  to  '  guarantee  positively  and  efficaciously  to  Kew  Granada ' 
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•the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioued  Tstbmus,^  but  they  bave 
farther  obUged  themselves  to  'also  guarantee  in  the  same  manner  the 
lights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  Now  Granada  has  and  pos- 
sess over  the  said  territory.'  While,  therefore,  the  United  States 
hare  perfect  confidence  in  these  representations,  as  well  as  in  the  strong 
frieDd8hip  of  the  French  Government,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
such  a  concession  lo  foreign  subjects  would  introduce  new  questions  of 
relative  rights  and  interests  affecting  both  the  sovereign  ajid  proprie- 
tary rights  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  such  as  would  seriously 
enlarge  the  responsibilities  of  our  treaty  guarantee;  and  this  Govern- 
Qieot  feels  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  in  expecting  that  any  concession 
involviog  such  consequences  should  be  a  subject  of  joint  consideration 
l).v,  aDd  that  its  details  can  scarcely  be  settled  without  a  preliminary 
agreement  between,  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
as  to  their  effect  upon  existing  treaty  stipulations." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dichman,  Apr.  19,  1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colom- 
bia. 

"It  i8,  however,  deemed  prudent  to  instruct  you,  with  all  needful 
rmire  and  discretion,  to  intimate  to  the  Colombian  Government  that 
any  concession  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign  power,  looking  to 
(be  surveillance  and  possible  strategic  control  of  a  highway  of  whose 
oeatrality  we  are  the  guarantors,  would  bo  looked  upon  by  the  Gov- 
«n)iDeot  of  the  United  States  as  introducing  interests  not  compatible 
with  the  treaty  relations  which  we  maintain  with  Colombia.'' 

Mr.  Evarta,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dicbman,  July  31,  1880.    MSS.  lust.,  Colom- 
bia. 

"The relations  between  thisGoverament  and  that  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  bave  engaged  public  attention  during  the  past  year,  mainly 
by  reason  of  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
PaDama,  to  be  built  by  private  capital  under  a  concession  from  the 
Colombian  Government  for  that  purpose.  The  treaty  obligations  sub- 
Hsting  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  by  which  we  guaran- 
tee the  neutrality  of  the  transit  and  the  sovereignty  and  property  of 
Colombia  in  the  Isthmus,  make  it  necessary  that  the  conditions  under 
^hich  so  stupendous  a  change  in  the  region  embraced  in  this  guarantee 
fjhoaiil  be  effected — transforming,  as  it  would,  this  isthmus,  from  a 
l»arrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  into  a  gateway  and 
thoroughfare  between  them  for  the  navies  and  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
^orld— should  receive  the  approval  of  this  Government,  as  being  com- 
Nible  with  the  discharge  of  theso  obligations  on  our  part,  and  con- 
•^istent  with  our  interests  as  the  principal  commercial  power  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  views  which  I  expressed  in  a  special  message 
•0  Congress  in  March  last,  in  relation  to  this  project,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
^l^io  to  press  upon  your  attention.  Subsequent  consideration  has  but 
eonfinned  the  opinion  *  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States 
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to  assert  aud  oaintaiii  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North  and  Soath  America 
as  will  protect  our  national  interests." 

President;  Hayes,  Fourth  Anuual  Message,  1880. 

For  projected  treaty  as  to  guarantee  of  Isthmus  between  the  United  States  and 

Colombia,  see  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State  to  Mr.  Dichman,  Feb.  5,  1881. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

"  You  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  indicating  the 
subject  and  scope  of  a  conference  between  the  Colombian  minister  and 
myself  in  relation  to  certain  projects  of  treaty  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  us.  You  are  already  advised  of  the  general  situation  of 
the  subject  as  hitherto  treated  between  this  Government  and  that  of 
Colombia. 

"  You  will  proceed  to  New  York,  and  in  an  interview  witli  the  Colom- 
bian minister,  who  has  been  advised  of  your  coming,  you  will,  guided 
by  this  memorandum,  submit  to  him  the  views  of  this  Department. 

"  Should  the  result  of  your  conference  be  an  indication  on  his  part  of 
his  authority  and  readiness  to  conclude  a  treaty  upon  the  modifications 
suggested,  you  will  inform  him  that  I  am  prepared  to  renew  our  confer- 
ences ui)on  that  basis  in  the  expectation  of  a  conclusive  arrangement. 
But  if,  as  is  more  probable,  you  find  that  he  considers  himself  only 
authorized  to  refer  to  his  Government  the  views  entertained  between 
you,  your  object  will  be  by  free  and  frank  consultation  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  opinions  and  those  expressed  by  me  in  the  memorandum,  promise 
the  possibility  of  an  accord  upon  the  subjects  embraced,  which  will  jus- 
tify positive  instructions  in  that  sense  to  the  United  States  minister  at 
Bogota. 

"  You  will  bring  or  forward  a  report  of  your  interview  in  the  shape  of 
a  precis  of  the  conversation  between  you. 

"It  is  hoped  that  such  a  report  can  reach  this  Department  in  time  for 
the  next  mail  to  Panama.  But  if  you  find  this  impossible,  you  will 
inclose  a  coi^y  of  such  report  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dichman, 
which  is  sent  you  with  this,  and  mail  the  letter  and  inclosure  so  as  to 
secure  its  transmission  from  New"  York  by  the  mail  which  leaves  imme- 
diately after  your  interview  with  the  Colombian  Minister." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Trcacot,  Feb.  15,  18^1.     MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 
For  Rol.,  1831. 

By  the  protocol  of  February  17, 1881,  signed  by  General  Domingo, 
representing  the  Colombian  Government,  and  Mr.  Trescot,  representing 
Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  *'  the  United  States  Government  has  not 
abandoned  its  right  to  insist  that  as  guarantor  of  the  neutrality  of  trau- 
.sit  and  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  isthmian  territory  its  consent 
was  and  will  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  concession  which  might 
affect  the  conditions  of  the  guarantee,  but  it  has  simply,  presently  ac- 
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cepted  sach  a  practical  recoguition  of  its  rights  as  gaarautor  as  will 
enable  the  Grovemment  to  maintain  its  rights  nnder  the  treaty  of  1846 
whenever  the  necessity  for  such  maintenance  shall  arise,  and  yon  will 
(rovern  any  representations  yon  may  make  accordingly.  This  will  leayo 
for  farther  consideration  the  value  and  imi)ortance  of  requiring  a  firm 
stipulation  that  no  new  concession  or  modlficatiou  of  concession  can  be 
made  without  the  concurrent  approval  of  its  terms  by  the  United  States 
u  Dot  objectionable  treatment  of  the  subject  of  our  treaty  engagements 
»ith  Colombia — that  is  to  say  the  Isthmus  of  P<anama  and  interoceanic 
comiDQBication." 

Mr.Evarta,  Sec.  of  Stale,  to  Mr.  Dlchmnn,  Feb.  18,  1881.    B[SS.  Iiist.,  Colom- 
bia. 

**The  United  States  recognizes  a  proper  guarantee  of  neutrality  as 
»sential  to  the  construction  and  successful  operation  of  any  highway 
icro6s  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  the  last  generation  every  step 
»a8  taken  by  this  Government  that  is  deemed  requisite  in  the  premises. 
The  necessity  was  foreseen  and  abundantly  provided  for,  long  in  ad- 
vance of  any  x)os8ible  call  for  the  actual  exercise  of  power. 

*'Iti1S46  a  memorable  and  important  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed 
M^een  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New  Gran- 
ada, now  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  By  the  35th  article  of  that 
trftity  in  ezchauge  for  certain  concessions  made  to  the  United  States 
'e  guaranteed  *  positively  and  efficaciously'  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
I»thmQ8  and  of  any  interoceanic  communiciitions  that  might  be  con- 
structed upon  or  over  it  for  the  maintenance  of  free  transit  from  sea  to 
''«»;  and  we  also  guaranteed  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  of 
tbe  United  St'dte^  of  Colombia  over  the  territory  of  the  Isthmus  as 
Jneladed  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Panama. 

"Inthejudgment  of  the  President  this  guarantee,  given  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  does  not  require  reinforcement,  or  accession,  or  as- 
J^at,  from  any  other  power.  In  more  than  one  instance  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  neutrality  thus  guaranteed, 
M  there  is  no  contingency  now  foreseen  or  ai)prehended  in  which  such 
nndieation  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  this  nation.    •    •    • 

''The  great  European  powers  have  repeatedly  united  in  agreements, 
5>uch  aa  guarantees  of  neutrality  touching  the  political  condition  of 
states  hke  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  the  Orient, 
^bere  the  localities  were  adjacent,  or  where  the  interests  involved  con- 
<*nied  them  nearly  and  deeply,  llccognizi ng  these  facts  the  United 
States  has  never  offered  to  take  part  in  such  agreements,  or  to  make 
w  agreements  supplementary  to  them.  While  thus  observing  the 
strictest  neutrality  with  respect  to  complications  abroad,  it  is  the  long 
^ttled  policy  of  this  Government  that  any  extension  to  our  shores  of 
the  political  system  by  which  the  great  powers  have  controlled  and  (Ie» 
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termined  events  in  Europe  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  nation." 

Mr.  Blaine,  8cc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Jane  24,  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit.; 
For.  Eel. 

"  The  questions  growing  out  of  the  proposed  interoceanic  waterway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  of  grave  national  importance.  This 
Government  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed 
upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846  with  Colombia,  as  the  independent  and 
sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory  crossed  by  the  canal,  and  has  sought 
to  render  them  eflfective  by  fresh  engagements  with  the  Colombian  Be- 
pnblic  looking  to  their  practical  execution.  The  negotiations  to  this 
end,  after  they  had  reached  what  appeared  to  be  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution  here,  were  met  in  Colombia  by  a  disavowal  of  the  powers  which 
its  envoy  had  assumed,  and  by  a  proposal  for  renewed  negotiation  on  a 
modified  basis. 

'^  Meanwhile  this  Government  learned  that  Colombia  had  proposed  to 
the  European  powers  to  join  in  a  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal — a  guarantee  which  would  be  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  our  obligation  as  the  sole  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  Colombian 
territory  and  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  itself.  My  lamented  prede- 
cessor felt  it  his  duty  to  place  before  the  European  powers  the  reasons 
which  make  the  prior  guarantee  of  the  United  States  indispensable,  and 
for  which  the  interjection  of  any  foreign  guarantee  might  be  regarded 
as  a  superfluous  and  unfriendly  act. 

"Foreseeing  the  probable  reliance  of  the  British  Government  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Claytou-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  as  affording  room  for 
a  share  in  the  guarantees  which  the  United  States  covenanted  with 
Colombia  four  years  before,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  supplement  the 
action  of  my  predecessor  by  proposing  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  modification  of  that  instrument  and  the  abrogation  of  such  clauses 
thereof  as  do  not  comport  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
toward  Colombia,  or  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  two  friendly  parties  to 
the  compact." 

Presidont  Arthur,  First  Annnal  Message,  1881. 

Ab  to  continuance  of  imposition  of  Colombian  law,  reqairing  the  deposit  of 
foreign  ships'  papers  at  the  isthmus  ports,  see  instructions  of  Mr.  Froling> 
huysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  March  6, 1883,  Inst..  Colombia. 

"Early  in  March  last  war  broke  out  in  Central  America,  caused  by 
the  attempt  of  Guatemala  to  consolidate  the  several  States  into  a  siu- 
gle  Government.  In  these  contests  between  our  neighboring  states  the 
United  States  forbore  to  interfere  actively,  but  lent  the  aid  of  their 
friendly  offices  in  deprecation  of  war,  and  to  promote  peace  and  con  - 
cord  among  the  belligerents,  and  by  such  counsel  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  locality. 

'^  Emergencies  growing  out  of  civil  war  in  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia demanded  of  tlio  (xovc;*«ment  at  the  beginning  of  this  Admin^ 
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utration  the  cmxilojment  of  armed  force  to  fulfill  its  guarantees  under 
the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  in  order  to  keep  tlie  transit 
open  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Desirous  of  exercising  only  the 
powers  expressly  reserved  to  us  by  tbe  treaty,  and  mindful  of  the  rights 
of  Colombia,  the  forces  sent  to  the  Isthmus  were  instructed  to  confine 
their  action  to  *  positively  and  efficaciously'  preventing  the  transit  and 
iU  accessories  from  being  interrupted  or  embarrassed.' 

*^The  execution  of  this  delicate  and  responsible  task  necessarily  in- 
volved police  control  where  the  local  authority  was  temporarily  power- 
less, but  always  in  aid  of  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia.  The  prompt 
and  successful  fulfillment  of  its  duty  by  this  Government  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  has  been  followed 
by  expressions  of  its  satisfaction.  High  praise  is  due  to  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  this  service.  The  restoration  of  peace  on  the 
Isthmus  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  constituted  Government  there 
being  accomplished,  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were  withdrawn." 

President  Cleveland,  First  Annual  Mo83aj;o,  1885.     See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  145. 

Colombian  vessels  are  entitled,  under  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  to  mako  repairs  in  our  ports  when  forced  into  them  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  they  cannot  enlist  recruits  there,  either  from  among  our 
citizens  or  foreigners,  except  such  as  may  be  transiently  within  the 
United  States. 

•2  Op.,  4,  Wirt,  1825. 

The  words  of  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  are  not  the  test 
I'T  which  to  determine  what  is  or  what  is  not  within  the  true  limits  of 
tbe  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  right  of  a  com- 
pitny  to  make  a  railroad  across  that  isthmus.  The  act  of  the  New 
IvraDadian  Government  conceding  such  exclusive  right  must  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  give  such  company  that  right  within  the  true  geograph- 
ical boundaries  of  the  isthmus  named. 

9  Op.,  391,  Black,  1859. 

The  35th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  binds  the 
United  States  absolutely  to  guarantee  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  on  the  demand  of  the  proper  party ;  and  this  obli- 
gation must  be  performed  by  any  and  all  means  which  may  be  found 
lawfal  and  expedient. 

11  Op.,  67,  Bates,  1864. 

But  this  article  does  not  oblige  this  Government  to  protect  the  Isth- 
muii  of  Panama  from  invasion  by  a  body  of  insurgents  from  the  United 
States  of  Colombia. 

11  Op.,  391,  Speed,  1865. 

The  convention  of  1864  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  confers 
on  the  commission  thereby  created  authoritjr  to  decide  the  cases  which 
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had  been  presented  within  the  time  specified,  and  which  had  not  been 
decided  by  the  commisHion  appointed  under  the  convention  with  New 
Granada  of  1857,  and  therefore  conferred  jurisdiction  to  determine  what 
cases  bad  been  presented  to,  but  not  decided  by,  the  old  commissioD. 

11  Op.,  402,  Speed,  18G5. 

The  claim  of  R.  W.  Gibbes  having  been  duly  referred  to  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  convention  with  Now  Granada  of  1857  (Pub.  Trs, 
664),  and  submitted  to  the  umpire,  who  reported  an  award  during  the 
existence  of  the  commission,  and  payment  having  been  suspended  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  case  Ijaving  been  afterward 
referred,  without  the  claimant's  consent,  to  the  commission  under  the 
convention  with  Colombia  of  1864  (Pub.  Trs.,  158),  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  late  Republic  of  New  Granada,  it  was  held,  that,  by  the  sub- 
mission of  this  claim  to  the  latter  commission  in  the  manner  stated,  the 
claimant  was  not  divested  of  his  rights  against  Kew  Granada  under  the 
award  of  the  umpire  aforesaid. 

13  Op.,  19,  Hoar,  1869 ;  see  tw/ra,  J  221. 

The  award  not  having  been  vacated,  opened,  or  set  aside  during  the 
life-time  of  the  former  commission,  and  the  claimant  having  done  noth- 
ing since  to  waive  his  rights  thereunder,  it  should  be  treated  by  oar 
Government  as  a  valid  and  conclusive  ascertainment  of  his  claim  against 
New  Granada. 

13  Op.,  19,  Hoar,  1869. 

By  article  35  of  the  treaty  of  December  12,  1846,  with  New  Granada^ 
it  was  provided  that  the  right  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
"  should  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  5  ♦  •  •  nor  shall  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  liable 
to  any  duties,  tolls,  or  charges  of  any  kind  to  which  native  citizens  are 
not  subjected,  for  thus  passing  the  said  isthmus."  When  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California  in  1848,  the  isthmus  became  a  great  thoroughfare 
for  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  Panama,  a  prov- 
ince of  New  Granada,  began,  in  1849,  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  persons 
crossing  the  isthmus.  It  was  held  that  this  tax  defeated  the  plain  in- 
tent of  the  treaty,  being  actually,  though  not  ostensibly,  leveled  at 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  falling  principally  upon  them, 

13  Op.,  547,  Akerman,  1871. 

This  question  was  before  the  Washington  Commission  of  18G5. 

By  the  law  passed  by  the  provincial  chamber  of  Panama  captains  of 
all  vessels  embarking  or  disembarking  passengers  in  Panama  were  re- 
quired to  pay  two  dollars  for  each  one  of  said  passengers.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  an  American  company,  made  a  claim  before 
the  above  commission,  on  the  ground  stated  in  the  foregoing  opinion. 
The  claim  was  rejected  by  the  umpire  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  At  that 
|ifmp  the  United  States  )iad  never  definitely  or  formally  taken  the  i>osi^ 
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tioo  that  the  tax  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1846;  aud  the  supreiiio 
eoQDcil  of  Colombia  had  rejected  the  claim  of  the  steamship  company 
upon  tbe'exprec»s  ground  that  the  law  imposing  the  tax  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Under  these  circumstances  the  umpire  said,  "  Be- 
ing of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  treaty 
bas  Dot  been  settled  by  the  proper  authorities ;  that  the  Commission  is 
uot  empowered  to  settle  a  question  of  such  a  nature,  and  that  upon  the 
(IfciKioD  of  that  question  the  right  of  the  company  to  indemnity,  if 
(itberwise  unobjectionable,  must  depend,  I  reject  this  claim,  with  the 
ilpclaration  that  this  award  does  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  claim- 
aots  should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  decide  at  any  time 
hereafter  that  under  the  treaty  of  1846  the  imposition  of  the  passenger 
tax  eoDstitu ted  such  a  violation  of  its  letter  or  spirit  as  to  authorize  a 
demand  for  re<lress. 

Washington  Comroisaion,  1865.    MSS.  Dept.  dtato. 
As»  to  Uthmns,  see  farther  infra ,  $$  287,^. 

"The  convention  with  Colombia  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  several  American  States  of  Spanish  or 
Tortuguese  origin.  It  contained,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  liberal  pro- 
vi^iioDs  already  noted,  an  agreement,  which  has  since  been  incorporated 
into  many  other  treaties,  that  infractions  of  the  treaty  by  citizens  of 
fither  party  should  not  interrupt  the  harmony  and  good  correspondence 
iK'tween  the  two  nations.    •    •    • 

"In  the  year  1831  the  Republic  of  Colombia  separated  into  the  three 
independent  Republics  of  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela;  and 
Xf^w  Granada  in  18G2  took  upon  itself  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia. 

•*It  was  while  the  territory  bore  the  name  of  New  Granada  that  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  of  December  12, 1846,  was 
f'ouelnded. 

*4n  1866  some  correspondence  took  place  respecting  the  construction 
'>f  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1846.  No  result 
was  reached. 

"On  the  23d  of  April,  1867,  the  minister  of  Colombia  at  Washington 
pmposed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting treaty.  At  the  time  these  proposals  were  made  nineteen  yeais 
had  not  expired  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
tbe  treaty,  and  a  question  arose  whether,  under  the  thirty-fifth  article 
•rf  the  treaty,  they  operated  to  terminate  it.  Mr.  Perez,  the  Colombian 
minister  at  Washington,  wrote  Mr.  Fish,  April  15, 1871 :  *  Such  documents 
einnot  •  •  •  be  considered  as  a  notification  of  the  cessation  of  the 
^fpaty,  and,  in  fact,  tbey  have  hitherto  not  been  so  considered.  In  both 
^•'^antries  the  treaty  has  been  and  still  is  considered  as  being  in  force.' 
^Jr.  Fish  replied,  'Although  literally  and  technically,  pursuant  to  the 
flaase  of  the  35th  article  of  that  instrument  upon  the  subject,  this  Gov- 
^niment  might  hold  that  the  application  made  by  General  Salgar  for  a 
revision  of  the  treaty  in  anticipation  of  a  lapse  of  the  time  fixed  for  its 
termination  might  be  held  to  have  brought  about  that  result,  the  inten- 
tions ot  the  parties  at  the  time  may,  as  you  observe,  be  allowed  to  go\- 
^ru  the  question.  General  Salgar,  in  his  notice,  did  not  say  that  if 
^^8 proposition  should  not  be  accepted  the  Colombian  Government  would 
regard  the  treaty  as  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Seward  does  not  appear  to  have 
^wed  that  proposition  as  a  formal  notice  of  termination.    His  silence 
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npoD  the  subject  may  fairly  be  construed  as  indicative  of  an  opinion  on 
his  part  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned, no  change  in  the  treaty  was  required,  and  the  form  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Colombia  may  also  be  construed  to  imply  that,  although  8fae 
might  prefer  the  changes  proposed  in  that  application,  she  did  not  re- 
gard them  as  indispensable  to  its  continuance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  said  to  comport  with  the  interests  of  both  parties  to 
look  upon  the  treaty  as  still  in  full  force,  but  as  subject  to  revision  or 
termination  in  the  form  and  upon  the  terms  stipulated.' " 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis*  Notes,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  "  neutrality''  in  the  convention  of 
1846,  is  not  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  "  neutralization."  "  Neutral- 
ization," as  is  elsewhere  seen,  («tipra,  §  40;  infra^  §  loO^,)  is  the  assign- 
ment to  a  particular  territory  or  territorial  water  of  such  a  quality  of 
permanent  neutrality  in  respect  to  all  future  wars  as  will  protect  it 
from  foreign  belligerent  disturbance.  This  quality  can  only  be  im- 
pressed by  the  action  of  the  great  powers  by  whom  civilized  wars  are 
waged  and  by  whose  joint  interposition  such  wars  could  be  averted. 
As  the  "  neutrality"  of  the  Isthmus  is,  by  the  convention  before  us, 
guaranteed  only  by  the  United  States,  it  is  not  a  neutralization  in  the 
above  sense,  but  only  a  pledge  and  guarantee  of  protection. 

As  to  neutralization  of  IstLmian  canal,  see  tn/ra,  (  150  jf. 

(8)  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras. 
§  14C. 

''The  settlement  of  the  question  respecting  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  and  of  the  controversy  between  the  Republics  of  Costarica 
and  Nicaragua  in  regard  to  their  boundaries,  was  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  commencement  of  the  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850.  Accordingly  a  propositioa  for 
the  same  purposes,  addressed  to  the  two  Governments  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  the  Mosquito  Indians,  was  agreed  to  in  April  last  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  minister  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  Besides  the 
wish  to  aid  in  reconciling  the  differences  of  the  two  Republics,  I  en- 
gaged in  the  negotiation  from  a  desire  to  place  the  great  work  of  a  sbip- 
canal  between  the  two  oceans  under  one  jurisdiction,  and  to  establish 
the  important  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  under  the  Government  of 
a  civilized  power.  The  proposition  in  question  was  assented  to  by  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Mosquito  Indians.  It  has  not  proved  equally  acceptable 
to  Nicaragua,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  further  negotiations  on  the 
subject  which  are  in  train  will  be  carried  on  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  compromise  which  ought  always  to  prevail  on  such  occasions,  and 
that  they  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result." 

President  Fillmore,  Third  Annual  Message,  1852. 

The  guarantee  to  Honduras  of  neutrality  of  interoceanic  communica- 
tion does  not  imply  "  that  the  United  States  are  to  maintain  a  police  or 
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other  force  in  Honduras  for  the  pnipose  of  keeping  petty  trespasseni 
from  the  railway." 

Mr.  Fi»li,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baxter,  May  12, 1871 .    MSS.  Inst. ,  Honduras ;  For. 

Rel.,1871. 
Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Torbert,  Mar.  20, 1871.    MSS.  Inst. ,  Sau  Salvador  ; 

ibid. 
As  to  sabmission  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  of  their  diffi- 
coltiesto  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  see  letter  of  Mr.. Blaine, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Putnam,  May  31, 1681.    MSS.  Inst.,  Belgium. 

"  Inforination  has  been  received  at  this  Department  that  the  Republics 
of  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  have,  by  convention, 
agreed  to  refer  certain  dififerences  on  the  question  of  boundaries  to  ar- 
bitration. The  arbitrators  named  in  the  convention  are,  Ilis  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  the  arbitration  being 
offered  to  each  in  the  order  named. 

'^I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  invitation  to  act  as  arbitrator  ex- 
tended to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  will  be  declined,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
samed  that,  according  tq  the  terms  of  the  convention,  a  similar  appli- 
cation will  then  be  made  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

"The  subject  submitted  to  arbitration  is  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Eepublic  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  State  of  Panama,  one  of  the  constit- 
nenl  states  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  its  decision  must 
seriously  aflfect  the  extent  of  the  littoral  territory  of  Panama,  both  on 
tbe  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast.  As  you  are  aware,  by  the  thirty-fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1846  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  the  United  States  of  America  have  not 
only  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  any  interoceanic  connection  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  also  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  in  and  over  the  state  of  Panama. 

'^This  guarantee  has  now  existed  (and  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
enforced)  for  thirty-five  years.  Under  its  protection  all  efforts  for  the 
exec4ition  of  an  interoceanic  canal  have  hitherto  been  attempted,  and 
the  present  enterprise  so  largely  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world, 
by  whatever  individuals  it  may  be  undertaken,  is  equally  covered  by  the 
obligations  and  responsibilites  of  that  guarantee.  Any  question  which, 
by  affecting  tbe  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Panama,  either  enlarges  or 
tliminishes  the  rights  or  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, under  this  guarantee,  is  of  direct  and  practical  interest  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  It  has  been,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  this  convention  has  been  negotiated 
between  the  two  Republics  without  communication  to  us  either  of  its 
purposes  or  methods. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  recognizes  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  mode  of  settlement  for  international  differences,  and  is 
far  from  making  any  pretension  to  be  the  only  or  necessary  arbiter  to 
whom  Hie  Bepublics  of  South  and  Central  America  should  appeal.    In- 
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deed,  I  may  go  further  aud  say  that  this  Governnieut  can  readily  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  feeling  which  would  induce  the  Spanish  Repub- 
lics of  this  continent  to  seek  in  the  great  monarchy  from  which  they 
have  derived  their  life,  their  language,  and  their  laws,  a  sympathizing 
umpire.  While,  therefore,  this  Government  has  no  dissatisfaction  to 
express  at  the  selection  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  it  is  only 
proper  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  future  misunderstanding  between  His 
Majesty  aud  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  His  Majesty 
should  be  informed  of  the  view  of  this  convention  entertained  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  Government  is  of  opinion  that  any  question  affecting  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  State  of  Panama  is  to  it  one  of  direct  practical  ecu 
cern,  and  that  under  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  1840  it  is  entitled 
to  an  active  interposition  in  the  solution  of  any  such  question,  should  it 
deem  that  its  interests  require  such  intervention;  it  further  thinks 
that  the  convention  providing  for  the  arbitration  should  have  been  the 
subject  of  frank  communication  and  friendly  consultation  with  it  on  the 
part  of  the  signatory  powers. 

"  This  Government  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  accomi)lishmeut  of 
such  arbitration,  nor  docs  it  undertake  to  express  any  opfnion  as  to  the 
acceptance  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  invitation  which 
has  been  tendered  him.  But  it  deems  it  due  to  itself  and  respectful  to 
His  Majesty  to  inform  him  in  advance  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  where  either  its  rights  or  interests  are  concerned,  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  by  any  arbitration,  where  it  has  not  been  consulted  on  the 
subject  or  method  of  arbitration,  and  has  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  arbitrator.  Before  you  act  upon  the  instruction  now  given,  you  will 
inform  yourself  whether  such  invitation  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  ten- 
dered to  His  Majesty,  as  1  am  informed  the  invitation  has  not  yetbeeu 
extended  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  circumstances 
may  therefore  delay,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  reference  to  Ilis  JiaJ- 
esty  the  King  of  Spain.  Should  the  contingency  provided  for,  however, 
occur,  you  will  take  a  proper  opportunity  to  communicate  to  the  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs  the  views  which  I  have  now  expressed. 

"In  doing  so  you  will  carefully  avoid  anything  iu  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
test, and  will  say  that  your  communication  is  induced  by  the  anxiety  of 
this  Government  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  or  seeming  disrespect 
of  the  decision  which  His  Majesty  may  reach  should  he  accept  the  arhi- 
tration.^ 

Mr.  Blaiue,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Faircbild,  Juno  25,  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain; 
For.  Rcl.,  1881. 

Under  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  1861  (12  Stat.,  147),  to  carry  into 
effect  the  convention  with  Costa  Eica  of  1860,  certified  copies  or  dupli- 
cates of  papers  filed  in  the  State  Department,  and  not  translations,  must 
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be  sabstitated  by  the  commissioDer  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  originals  with- 
drawn by  him. 

10  Op.,  450,  Baies,  1863. 

As  to  treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  Honduras  for  neatralizatioo  of  istbinuS)  see 

rapra,  )  40. 
Ab  to  isthmns,  see  fnrtber  i^fraj  $$  287^  jf. 

(9)  Denmark. 

§147. 

There  being  no  express  provision  for  the  surrender  of  deserting  sea- 
men in  the  convention  of  1826,  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
the  laws  of  the  IJujted  States  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  cannot  be 
ipplied  to  deserters  from  a  Danish  vessel. 

6  Op.,  148,  CnahiDg,  ISSS. 

As  to  the  DegotiatioDB  with  Denmark  in  reference  to  sound  dues,  see  svpra,  f  29. 
As  to  treaty  for  cession  of  Danish  West  Indies,  see  tupra,  $  61a. 
As  to  the  circnmstances  of  this  treaty,  see  Mr.  James  Parton^s  pamphlet  on 
*'The  Danish  Islands,  are  we  bound  to  pay  for  tbemf  *'  Boston,  1869. 

The  relations  of  Denmark  to  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
1826,  are  discussed  in  1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  chap. 

lii. 

''Quasi  relations  were  opened  with  Denmark  during  the  war  of  the 
devolution  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1779,  in  a 
letter  to  M.  Bemstorff,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Copenhagen,  re- 
monstrated against  the  seizure  of  American  prizes  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  This  question  lingered  into  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 

''On  the  27tb  of  February,  1783,  the  Danish  minister  for  foreign  af 
'ails  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  de  Walterstorf,  one  of  his  countrymen,  in 
vbich  be  said :  ^  As  I  know  you  are  on  the  point  of  making  a  tour  to 
France,!  cannot  omit  recommending  to  you  to  endeavor,  during  your  stay 
at  Paris,  to  gain  as  much  as  x)0ssible  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Mr. 
Franklin.  •  •  •  You  have  witnessed  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  have  learned  the  glorious  issue  of  this  war  for  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica,  and  how  fully  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  two  states  to  form,  as  soon  as  possible,  reciprocal  con- 
nections of  friendship  and  commerce.  Nothing  certainly  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  us  than  to  learn  by  your  letters  that  you  find  the  same  dis- 
positions in  Mr.  Franklin.' 

''De  Walterstorf  went  to  Paris  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frank- 
lin, and  assured  him  that  the  King  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  United  States.  Franklin  informed 
I^bert  Livingston  of  the  advances,  and  suggested  that  Congress  should 
^nd  tbe  necessary  powers  for  entering  into  the  negotiations,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  Franklin  could  not  go  on  without  a  special  power,  and 
no  special  iiower  came. 

''  It  was  not  until  1826  that  a  commercial  convention  was  concluded 
*t  Washington  with  Denmark.  This  was  transmitted  to  Congress  with 
President  Adams's  message  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
the  19..h  Congress. 

J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Kotos,  &o. 
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(10)  Francs. 

(a)  TREATY  OF  1778. 

S  148. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  and  that  of  amity  and  commerce  were  both 
dated  on  February  C,  1778.  The  treaty  of  alliance,  after  reciting  that  in 
the  then  pending  war  with  Great  Britain  France  and  the  United  States 
were  allies,  provided  that  the  '*  essential  and  direct  end  of  the  present 
defensive  alliance"  was  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States.  This  sovereignty  and  independence  the  King  of 
France  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  forever.  The  United  States,  as 
an  equivalent,  guaranteed  to  the  Crown  of  France  all  its  then  posses 
sions  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The  treaty  proceeded  as  follows  :  '*  In 
order  to  fix  more  precisely  the  sense  and  application  of  the  preceding 
articles,  the  contracting  parties  declare  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  between 
France  and  England  the  reciprocal  guarantee  declared  in  the  said  arti 
cles  shall  have  its  full  force  and  effect  the  moment  such  war  shall  break 
out." 

The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  contained  the  following  stipula 
tions : 

As  between  the  parties  free  ships  were  to  make  free  goods,  except 
contraband  of  war,  of  which  a  limited  list  was  appended.  But  enemy's 
ships,  it  was  agreed,  were  to  make  enemy's  goods. 

In  war  the  menof-war  or  privateers  of  one  ally  were  empowered  to 
board  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other  concerning  which  there  was  just 
ground  of  suspicion.  But  upon  production  of  a  sea-letter  in  a  given 
form,  specified  at  length,  showing  that  the  vessel  was  not  infringing 
any  provision  of  the  treaty,  she  was  at  once  to  be  released.  In  case  the 
sea-letter  disclosed  the  existence  of  contraband  goods,  the  captors  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  break  up  the  hatches  or  disturb  the  cargo,  but 
were  peaceably  to  take  the  vessel  to  port  for  adjudication.  Ihe  existence 
of  contraband  goods  on  board  was  not  to  be  considered  as  infecting  the 
vessel  or  residue  of  the  cargo.  In  case  of  confiscation  of  such  goods, 
the  vessel,  with  the  residue  of  her  cargo,  was  to  be  permitted  to  pro 
ceed  upon  her  voyage. 

'The  same  duties,  rights,  and  benefits  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  ports 
of  either  ally  as  were  allowed  to  the  most  favored  nation. 

While  men-of-war  and  privateers  of  either  ally  were  to  be  entitled 
freely  to  enter  and  leave  the  ports  of  the  other  with  their  prizes,  men- 
of-war  and  privateers  of  an  enemy  of  either  ally  were  not  to  be  fitted 
out  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  nor  could  their  prizes  be  brought  into  such 
ports  for  sale.  Permission  was  to  be  given  to  the  latter  to  enter  the 
ports  of  either  ally  only  when  forced  in  by  necessity,  and  they  were  to 
be  obliged  to  retire  therefrom  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  given  to  the  President  on  April  18, 1703, 
assumes  that  the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  with  France  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands  did  not  apply  until  we  were  called  upon  by  France,  an«l 
even  then  not  until  the  islands  were  invaded  or  immediately  threatened 

7  Jeff.  Works,  G15,  avpraj  {  133.    See  1  Lyman^s  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  38,  jT 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  of  May  19,  1793,  states  that 
when  Genet  i)resented  his  letters  of  credence,  ho  said,  "We  know  that 
under  present  circumstances  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  for  the 
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guarantee  of  our  islands.    Bnt  we  do  uot  desire  it.    We  wish  you  to  do 
nothing  bnt  what  is  for  your  own  good.    Cberish  your  own  peace  and 

prosperity." 

2  Haodairs  Jefferson,  140. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  essays  of  Pacificus,  published  in  exposition  of 
General  Washington's  ''neutrality"  proclamation  of  1793,  took  the 
;7ouTid  that  the  '*  guarantee"  clause  between  the  United  States  and 
Fratee  was  personal  to  Louis  XVI,  and  did  not  apply  to  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  that  succeeded  the  deposition  of  that  monarch. 
•Loais  the  XVI,"  he  argued,  "  though  no  more  than  the  constitutional 
a?ent  of  the  nation,  had  at  the  time  the  sole  power  of  managing  its 
ifliiirs,  the  legal  right  of  directing  its  will  and  its  force.  Ilis  will  alone 
AM  active,  that  of  the  nation  passive.  If  there  was  kindness  in  the 
ledsion,  demanding  a  return  of  good  tcill,  it  was  the  kindness  of  Louis 
XVI;  his  heart  was  the  depository  of  the  sentiment.  Let  the  genuine 
vftic^  of  nature,  then,  imperverted  by  political  subtleties,  pronounce 
itkther  the  acknoicledgmenty  tchich  may  he  due  for  that  kindness^  can  be 
'nitably  transferred  from  him  to  others  icho  had  no  share  in  the  decision. 
*  •  •  It  would  be  to  carry  the  principle  (of  permanency  of  treaty 
'.'l)li;?:ations)  too  far  and  render  it  infinitely  too  artificial  to  attribute  to 
t  the  effect  of  transforming  such  a  claim  from  the  prince  to  the  nation, 
by  way  of  opposition  and  contrast."  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  in  main- 
taining this  position  stood  almost  alone.  It  has  been  held  by  a  series  of 
Administrations  that  our  obligations  to  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  our 
'iaims  against  them,  survive  the  dynasties  from  which  they  took  immedi- 
attt  rise,  and  follow  through  every  change  the  nations  whom  these  dynas- 
'i'-sat  the  time  represented.  As  a  general  rule,  a  treaty  is  not  abrogated 
by  a  revolution  in  the  country  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

S*-e  w/ra,  $$  240,  248;  supra,  $  137. 

As  to  nentrality  dntiea  nnder  Buch  circumstances,  see  iw/ra,  }  401. 

Mr.  Madison,  under  the  name  of  Helvidius,  replied,  that  '<  a  nation, 
by  exercising  the  right  of  changing  the  organ  of  its  will,  can  neither 
'iisengage  itself  from  the  obligations,  nor  forfeit  the  benefit  of  its  treat- 
ies. Tliis  is  a  truth  of  vast  importance,  and  happily  rests  with  suffi- 
wot  firmness  on  its  own  authority.  To  silence  or  prevent  cavil  I 
iitsert,  however,  the  following  extract:  *  Since,  then,  such  a  treaty  (a 
freaty  not  personal  to  the  sovereign)  directly  relates  to  the  body  of  the 
^tate,  it  subsists  though  the  form  of  the  republic  happens  to  be 
<^^hanged,  and  though  it  should  be  even  transformed  into  a  monarchy — 
for  the  state  and  the  nation  are  always  the  same,  whatever  changes  are 
Riadein  the  form  of  government — and  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
nation  remains  in  force  as  long  as  the  nation  exists.'  ( Vattel,  B.  II,  §  85.) 
it  follows  that  as  a  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  a  democratic 
government  into  a  monarchy,  continues  in  force  with  the  new  king,  in 
like  manner  if  a  monarchy  becomes  a  republic,  the  treaty  made  with  the 
king  does  not  expire  on  that  account,  'unless  it  were  manifestly  per- 
'^'i^^V  (Burham,  part  iv,  c.  ix,  c.  IG.)  As  a  change  of  government, 
^ben,  makes  no  change  in  the  obligations  or  rights  of  the  party  to  a 
treaty,  it  is  clear  that  the  Executive  (of  the  CTnited  States)  can  have 
no  more  right  to  suspend  or  prevent  the  operation  of  a  treaty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  change,  than  to  suspend  or  prevent  the  operation  where  no 
•^ch  change  has  happened.    Nor  can  it  have  any  more  right  to  suspend 
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the  operation  of  a  treaty  iu  force  as  a  law,  than  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  any  other  law." 

See  ftupra,  $  137 ;  infra,  J  402.     See  also  I  Tucker's  Life  of  JefierBOD,414,  421. 

The  17th  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  is  discussed  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adet,  May  24, 
1796,  where  it  is  held  that  "  France  has  no  claim  of  right  to  sell  prizes 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  latter  in  the  ports  of  France/ 

MS8.  Notes,  For.  Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  65L 

_  » 

The  correspondence  in  1796  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  St4ite,  iu 
respect  to  our  relations  with  France,  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Eel.),  669  jf.  It  involves  no  principle  of  international  law,  consisting, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pickering,  principally  of  a  detailed  vindication  of  tbe 
actions  of  the  United  States  towards  France. 

"The act  of  July  7,  1798,  annulling  the  treaties  with  France,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  act  of  July  9,  1798,  which,  without  any  formal  declaration 
of  war,  not  only  authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  commanders 
of  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  capture  any  French 
armed  vessel,  such  captured  vessel  with  her  apparel,  guns,  and  appur- 
tenances, with  the  goods  and  eft'ects  on  board  the  same,  being  French 
property,  to  be  brought  into  the  United  States,  and  proceeded  against 
and  condemned  as  forfeited;  but  the  President  was  authorized  to 
grant  special  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels  which  should  have 
the  same  license  and  authority.    1  Stat.  L.,  578." 

Lawrence's  Wbeaton  (ed.  1803),  507.     See  stipra,  } J  137a,  l:{8 ;  infra,  $  '248,  aa  to 
eflfectofactof  1798. 

"  Treaties  of  foreign  oflensive  and  defensive  alliance  are  contrary  to 
the  declared  policy  of  this  Government.  In  the  early  years  of  our  in- 
dependence certain  compacts  of  this  nature  were  projected.  A  nota- 
ble instance  is  found  in  the  treaty  with  France,  concluded  in  1778,  dur 
ing  the  Revolutionary  Avar,  by  the  11th  article  of  which  the  United 
States  guaranteed  the  French  possessions  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
fulfillment  of  this  stipulation  proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  much  embar- 
rassment, and  eventually  of  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
countries,  which  defeated  its  object  and  rendered  further 'entanglin;:: 
alliances,'  as  Mr.  Jefferson  characterized  them,  objectionable  to  the  i)eo 
pie  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Freliughuyson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  July  25, 1884.   MSS.  Inst.,  Vcnez. 
As  to  constractiou  of  treaty  of  1778  in  respect  to  admission  of  French  jirizpi* 
into  port,  see  iw/ra,  $$  394-39(5. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  1778  enabled 
the  subjects  of  France  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.,  259.     See  Carnoal  r.  Banks,  10  Wheat.,  181 ;  also,  5 
Lodgers  Hamilton,  49. 

Under  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  (annulled  by  act  of  1798,  1 
Stat.  L.,  678),  a  French  privateer  has  a  right  to  make  repairs  in  our  ports, 
as  the  replacement  of  ber  force  is  not  an  augmentation. 

Mooilio  V.  The  Phojbc  Anno,  3  Dall.,  319. 
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Marshals  are  not  required  by  law  to  execute  the  senteDce  of  a  French 
consnl  proDOQDced  under  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  relating 
to  protests  of  masters,  &c. 

1  Op.,  43,  Bradford,  1794. 

The  refusal  of  a  district  judge  to  issue  a  warrant  under  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  convention  between  France  and  the  United  States,  of  1788, 
iraDQot  be  interfered  with  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  latter  having  no 
(ontrol  over  a  district  judge  exercising  legal  discretion. 

1  Op.,  55,  Bradford,  1795. 

For  the  effect  of  these  treaties  on  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
its  ovrn  Government  for  spoliations  which  the  United  States  assumed,  see 
•      infra,  J  248. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778  provided  that  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  of  France  may  freely  carry  the  ships  and  goods  taken 
Irom  their  enemies,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  without  being 
«'l»lijred  to  pay  any  fees  to  the  oflBcerS  of  the  admiralty,  or  any  other 
jinl;^e8;  that  such  prizes  are  not  to  be  arrested  or  seized  when  they  en- 
i;r  iuto  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  officers  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  not  make  any  examination  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the 
frizes;  that  they  may  depart  at  any  time,  and  carry  their  prizes  to  the 
p'aces  expressed  in  their  commissions ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  no 
>helteror  refuge  shall  be  given,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  such 
•^bips  as  had  been  made  prize  of  the  subjects,  people,  or  property  of 
I'rance;  but  if  such  shall  come  in,  being  forced  by  stress  of  weather  or 
ibe  danger  of  the  sea,  all  proper  means  shall  be  vigorously  used  that 
'bt'y  go  out  and  retire  thence  as  soon  as  i)ossible. 

Tiider  the  neutrality  act  of  1794  there  were  a  series  of  arrests  of 
french  vessels  in  United  States  ports,  the  validity  of  which  arrests 
^(TD  adjudicated  by  the  admiralty  courts  in  such  ports.  (If  this  in- 
"rrenlion  of  the  judiciary  the  French  ministers  in  the  United  States 
•omplained,  holding  that  French  vessels  in  the  United  States  were 
under  such  circumstances  entitled  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased. 
i>Qt  the  reply  was  that  in  all  cases  of  disputed  rights,  the  judiciary 
iBust  be  appealed  to ;  and  that  whether  such  a  right  as  that  claimed 
Kv  France  was  given  by  the  treaty  was  the  question  at  issue,  which, 
«nder  a  constitutional  system  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
<^tmrt8  must,  for  municipal  purposes,  decide. 

As  to  the  rightfulness  of  this  position,  see  aupra,  $  9. 

The  letters  of  the  French  ministers,  with  the  accoinpanyiu<r  papers,  and  the 

replies  by  Mr.  Eandoph  and  Mr.  Pickering,  are  given  in  1  .Am.  St.  Pap. 

(For.  Rel.),  559/. 

"On  the  29th  of  November,  1775,  Congress  appointed  a  *  committee 
'»f  secret  correspondence,'  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  correspond  with 
^befriends  of  the  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  1776,  this  committee  instructed  Silas  Deane  to  proceed  to 
Fnince  to  enter  into  communication  with  M.  de  Vergennes,  and  to  as- 
^•frtaiii,  if  possible,  '  whether,  if  the  colonies  should  be  forced  to  form 
l^'emselves  into  an  independent  state,  France  would  •  •  •  enter 
jj'toany  treaty  or  alliance  with  them  for  commerce  or  defense,  or  both.' 
Thes<?  iustruclions  were  signed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
J»lin  Dickinson,  liobert  Morris,  and  John  Jay,  and  the  practical  wis- 
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dom  of  the  signers  is  displayed  in  the  first  instruction  they  coutaiu: 
'  When  you  come  to  Paris  •  •  •  you  wL.l  be  introduced  to  a  set  of 
acquaintance,  all  friends  to  the  Americans.  By  conversing  with  them 
you  will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  acquiring  Parisian  French.^ 

"  On  the  17th  day  of  the  following  September,  nearly  two  years  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  '  Congress  took  into 
consideration  the  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed  to  loreign  nation8, 
with  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,'  and 
thereupon  adopted  a  ])lan  of  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  Uis  Most  Christian 
Majesty  the  French  King,  which  will  be  found  in  the  secret  journal.' 

"  This  remarkable  state  paper  contains  the  germ  (often  expressed  in 
the  identical  language)  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  subsequent  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

"  In  one  respect  it  was  many  years  in  advance  of  provisions  actually 
incorporated  into  any  treaty.  Its  first  and  second  articles  stipulated 
that  the  citizens  of  each  country  in  t\\e  ports  of  the  other  should  pay 
no  other  duties  or  imports  than  the  natives  were  required  to  pay,  and 
should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  trade, 
navigation,  and  commerce  which  natives  enjoyed,  and  the  twelfth  arti- 
cle contemplated  a  similar  reciprocal  agreement  in  respect  of  some 
exports.  It  was  not  until  after  the  peace  of  1814  that  this  principle  of 
reciprocity  was  incorporated  into  a  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

**  The  commissioners  who  were  originally  selected  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  European  powers  were  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  having  declined, 
Arthur  Lee  was  elected  in  his  i>lace. 

''  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  these  commissioners  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  King  of 
France.  These  important  acts  were  followed  by  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1782,  and  with 
Sweden  in  1783;  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783  (to 
which  the  names  of  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  were  attached  under  a 
special  power) ;  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Prussia  in  1785; 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Morocco  in  1787,  and  of  a  con- 
sular convention  with  France  in  1788. 

"In  regulating  the  commercial  and  political  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  powers  these  several  treaties  secured  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the 
assent  of  other  powers  to  many  imi)ortant  principles,  some  of  which 
were  not  then  universally  recognized  as  constituting  part  of  the  public 
law  which  should  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other. 
It  is  not  dilBBcult  to  recognize  in  these  provisions  the  impress  of  the 
statesmanlike  intelligence  and  humane  and  elevated  characters  of  the 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  .and  of  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  negotiated  the  several  treaties. 

"  The  evils  of  war  were  lessened  by  agreements  that,  in  case  it  should 
break  out,  time  should  be  given  to  the  citizens  of  each  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  to  close  their  business  and  remove  their  properties;  or 
that,  should  differences  arise,  resort  should  not  be  had  to  force  until  a 
friendly  application  should  be  made  for  an  arrangement. 

'■A  restraint  was  imposed  upon  private  war  by  provisions  forbidding 
the  citizens  of  either  power  to  accept  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 
from  enemies  of  the  other  i)ower  when  at  war  ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  commissions  or  letters  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  piracy,  which 
placed  the  offender  beyond  the  claim  of  national  protection. 
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"  The  rights  of  neutrals  to  niaiDtain  and  carry  on  their  commerce  and 
trade  on  the  high  seas  daring  time  of  war  were  fully  recognized.  For 
this  porpose  articles  which  were  to  be  held  to  be  contraband  of  war 
were  expressly  defined  and  limited;  and  in  the  treaty  of  1785  with 
Pmssia,  which  bears  the  signatures  of  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
Jefierson,  it  was  even  agreed  that  no  articles  should  be  deemed  cor  tra- 
bandy  so  as  to  induce  confiscation,  or  condemnation,  and  a  loss  of  prop- 
erty to  individuals.  It  was  further  agreed  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods ;  and  that  neutral  goods  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  should  not 
be  confiscated  if  they  had  been  put  od  board  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  within  such  short  period  thereafter  that  an  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  war  might  fairly  be  implied. 

"  Precise  rules  were  laid  down  to  be  observed  in  the  visit  of  neutral 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  humane  regulations  were  made  respecting 
vessels  on  which  articles  contraband  of  war  should  be  discovered. 

"'To  prevent  the  destruction  of  prisoners  of  war  by  sending  them 
into  distant  and  inclement  countries  or  by  crowding  them  into  close  and 
uoxious  places,'  regulations  were  made  for  their  treatment ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  women  and  children,  scholars,  and  cultivators, '  all  others 
whose  occupations  are  for  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind,' should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective  employments  in 
time  of  war;  that  merchant  and  trading  vessels  employed  in  rendering 
the  necessaries  of  human  life  more  easy  to  be  obtained,  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  unmolested  in  such  time;  and  that  no  commissions 
should  be  granted  to  private  armed  vessels. 

"The  power  of  the  new  nation  whose  existence  had  been  recognized 
by  these  treaties  to  regulate  and  control  its  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  powers  was  uniformly  asserted  in  this  series  of  treaties.  They 
placed  each  of  the  jother  powers,  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation 
within  each  and  every  state,  en  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation; 
and  it  was  agreed  with  Prussia  that  the  ports  of  each  power  should  be 
open  to  the  other,  and  that  the  duties,  charges,  and  fees,  to  be  imposed 
by  each  upon  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other, 
should  be  only  such  as  should  be  paid  by  the  most  favored  nation. 

"In  the  articles  aftecting  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States  these  early  treaties  asserted  the  nationality  of  the 
United  States  in  a  no  less  marked  manner. 

**  They  prohibited  the  exaction  in  any  State  of  the  droit  d'aubaiue 
or  other  similar  duty.  They  allowed  aliens  to  hold  personal  property 
and  to  dispose  of  it  by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise,  and  to  suc- 
ceed to  it,  and  they  prohibited  the  exaction  in  such  case  by  any  State 
of  dnei?,  except  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  were  subject  to. 
They  allowed  aliens,  without  obtaining  letters  of  naturalization,  to  in- 
herit real  estate  and  things  immovable  in  every  State,  but  in  such  case 
the  Prussian  alien  was  required  to  sell  the  real  estate  and  withdraw  the 
proceeds,  which  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  do  without  molestation,  and 
in  case  of  withdrawal  no  droit  de  detraction  was  to  be  exacted. 

"The  right  to  aliens  to  frequent  the  coasts  and  countries  of  each  and 
all  the  several  States,  and  to  reside  there  and  to  trade  in  all  sorts  of 
prodace,  manufactures,  and  merchandise  was  granted  by  the  National 
Government,  and  the  States  were  prohibited  from  imposing  upon  such 
aliens  any  duties  or  charges  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nation  were  not  made  subject.  Resident  aliens  were  also  assured 
against  State  legislation  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  an  entire  and  per- 
fect liberty  of  conscience  and  the  performance  of  religious  worship,  and, 
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when  dying,  they  were  guaranteed  the  right  of  decent  burial  and  un- 
disturbed rest  for  their  bodies. 

"The  consular  convention  concluded  with  France  by  Jefferson  main- 
tained a  yet  wider  supremacy  for  the  national  authority.  It  authorized 
French  consuls  to  administer  in  certain  cases  upon  the  estates  of  their 
deceased  countrymen  in  the  several  States,  to  exercise  police  over  all 
the  vessels  of  their  nation  in  whatever  American  port  they  might  dis- 
charge their  functions,  to  arrest  the  officers  or  crews  of  such  vessel^ 
to  require  the  courts  to  aid  them  in  the  arrest  of  deserters,  and  it  even 
elevated  them  into  judges  and  authorized  them  to  determine  all  differ- 
ences and  disputes  arising  between  their  countrymen  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  same  statesmen  contemplated  at  one  time  a  postal  convention 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  A  scheme  was  submitted  by 
the  French  minister,  alter  considering  which  Jay  submitted  a  counter 
proposal,  but  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done.  Had  the 
scheme  been  carried  out  it  would  have  anticipated  by  half  a  century 
the  modern  international  postal  convention  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  several  treaties  and  coiwentions  thus  negotiated  have  served 
as  the  basis  or  model  of  many  of  the  commercial  and  general  conven 
tions  entered  into  by  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con 
stitution." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

"  The  construction  put  by  President  Washington  on  the  agreement 
of  guarantee  contained  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778  with 
France,  together  with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Eug 
land,  had  affected  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  1798  Congress  had,  by  law,  assumed  to  exonerate  the  nation 
from  further  obligation  to  observe  the  treaties  with  France,  and  the 
Attorney-General  had  given  an  official  opinion  that  there  was  a  state 
of  war.  The  treaty  of  1800  restored  the  good  relations,  but  in  tlie 
amendments  on  each  side  the  old  treaties  entirely  disappeared.  Tlio 
subject  will  be  further  considered  hereafter.  This  treaty,  although  con 
eluded  during  the  administration  of  President  Adams,  was  finally  pro 
claimed  by  Jefferson  after  he  became  President.'^ 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c.     As  to  effect  of  this  guarantee,  see  prior  autbori- 
ties  in  this  section  ;  and  sec,  also,  swpra,  ^  137a;  infrOj  $J  240,  248. 

*'  Mr.  Trescot  remarks,  in  reference  to  our  position  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  *  There  were 
two  courses  open  to  the  United  States, — either  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  and  join  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties  or  to 
declare  the  French  treaties  null  and  void,  and,  without  approaching  En? 
land,  hold  themselves  free  and  neutral.  After  a  long  and  conscientious 
deliberation.  General  Washington  determined  upon  a  course  which  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  fair  and  honest 
spirit,  combined,  it  must  be acknowleged,  thedilficultiesof  both.  Here 
solved  to  maintain  neutrality  and  the  French  treaties  together.'  (Diplo 
matic  History  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  p.  138.) 
The  exoneration  of  the  United  States  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
French  treaties  would  seem  to  havebeenfarfromclear,evenintheDnn(ls 
of  those  who  had  maintained  the  right,  under  the  circumstances,  of  our 
being  at  liberty  to  absolve  ourselves  from  the  obligation  of  them.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  notwithstanding  the  advice  lie  had  given  as  a  member  of  WaslJ- 
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iogton's  Cabinet  in  1793,  and  bis  subsequent  repugnance  in  1799  to  any 
renewal  of  negotiations  witb  a  revolutionary  government  in  France,  in 
17D7,  in  a  letter  to  his  successor  in  office,  advocated  an  extraordinary 
mission,  and  which,  according  to  him,  <  ongbt  to  embrace  a  character  in 
wliom  France  and  the  opposition  have  full  confidence.'  The  motive 
assigned  was,  *  Wc  may  remonld  our  treaties.  We  may  agree  to  put 
France  on  the  same  footing  as  Great  Britain  by  our- treaty  with  her. 
We  may  also  liquidate,  with  a  view  to  future  wars,  the  import  of  the 
motoal  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  substituting  specific  succors 
acd  defining  the  casius  fcederis.  But  this  last  may  or  may  not  be  done, 
though  with  me  it  is  a  favorite  object.'  (Gibb's  Memoirs  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  Washington  and  Adams,  vol.  i,  p.  490.  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
Mr.  Wolcott,  Apr.  5,  1797.  G.  F.  Adams,  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol. 
X,  p.  254.) 

"The  embarrassments  arising  from  the  special  privileges  accorded  to 
France,  referred  to  in  the  text,  were  much  increased  by  the  insertion  of 
Mmilar  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  with  England,  and  by  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress  to  abrogate  the  French  treaties,  after  the 
offensive  termination,  in  1798,  of  the  mission  of  General  Pinckney,  with 
whom  were  associated  Mr.  (afterwards  chief  justice)  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Gerry.  In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  subsequent  negotiations  be- 
tween Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray',  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Fleurieu, 
and  Roederer,  which  resulted  in  the  convention  of  September  30, 1800, 
the  following  facts,  Mr.  Trescot  says,  '  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  : 
;1)  That  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  France  and  the 
United  States  had  mutually  guaranteed  their  American  possessions, 
and  that  by  the  17th  and  ii2d  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of 
1m8  they  granted  to  each  other  the  mutual  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
laking  their  prizes  and  privateers  into  each  other's  ports.  (2)  That 
by  the  (24th  and  25th  articles  of  the)  treaty  of  1794  with  England  this 
same  exclusive  privilege  had  been  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
tbat  power;  but  that  owing  to  the  priority  of  the  French  treaty,  and 
tbe  exclusive  character  of  the  privilege,  it  remained  in  abeyance,  as  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  so  long  as  the  French  treaty  lasted.  (;i) 
That  by  the  act  of  July,  1798,  the  United  States  Government  had  can- 
wled  the  French  treaties  of  1778,  and  thus  given  priority  and  activity 
to  the  exclusive  privilege  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with  England.  (Dip- 
lomatic History,  etc.,  p.  208.) 

**  Thedraft  of  the  convention  presented  by  the  American  plenipoteniia- 
nes  contained  an  article  for  a  commission  to  ascertain  indemnities  mu- 
tually due,  and  it  provided  in  reference  to  the  commissioners  that '  they 
>^hall  decide  the  claims  in  question  according  to  the  original  merits  of  the 
^^eral  cases,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  all 
<^<es  of  complaint  existing  prior  to  the  7th  of  July  1798  (the  date  of  the 
cat  of  Congress  cancelling  the  treaties),  according  to  tbe  treaties  and  con- 
sular convention  then  existing  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
/'That  France  should  admit  the  validity  of  the  unilateral  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties,  except  as  an  act  of  war,  which  of  itself  would  (lis- 
charge  all  reclamations  for  their  i)revious  violation,  could  scarce) j'  have 
^n  ex()ected  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Much  less  could  it 
have  been  supposed  that  if  she  stipulated  to  make  compensations  for 
infractions  of  conventional  obligations,  France  would  recognize  those 
altered  relations,  professedly  induced  by  a  disregard  of  our  reclama- 
tions, which  transferred  to  England  the  special  privileges  that  the 
^ties  of  the  revolution  secured  to  her.    *  The  French  plenipotentia- 
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ries  would  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaties ;  but  as  such  an 
abrogation  could  only  be  tbo  result  of  war,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  United  States  preceding,  as  equivalent  to  war, 
and  a  new  treaty,  in  necessary  consequenfee,  a  treaty  of  peace.  1q 
such  case  the  question  of  indemnity  must  be  laid  aside,  because  a  war 
extinguished  all  neutral  obligations ;  each  party  had  taken  the  remedy 
of  complaints  into  its  own  hands,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  a  fresh 
start  upon  such  a  new  basis  as  their  respective  positions  warranted 
them  in  proposing ;  and  therefore  they  offered  to  the  American  min 
isters  either  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaties  without  indemnity  or 
indemnity  with  the  old  treaties.  And  they  added  that,  in  any  new 
treaty,  while  France  would  cheerfully  abandon  her  privilege  of  exclu 
sive  asylum,  she  would  not  consent  to  occupy  an  inferior  position  to 
any  other  nation.    (Ibid.,  p.  215.)-' 

Lawrence^s  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  pp.  712-714.  For  a  discussion  of  the  obligations 
imposed  on  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1778  with  France,  see  3  Philli. 
Int.  Law  (3  cd.),  228;  1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  28  ff.;  1  Ran- 
dal Ps  JeflFerson,  chap,  xiv,  ff, 

"The  treaties  of  1778  were  two  in  number,  that  of  *  alliance,^  the  one 
of  most  immediate,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  time,  of  absolutely  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States;  and  that  of  'amity  and  commerce.'  While 
separate  instruments,  they  were  concluded  upon  the  same  day,  were  the 
result  of  the  same  negotiation,  signed  by  the  same  plenipotentiaries,  and 
are,  in  diplomatic  effect,  one  instrument.  The  treaty  of  alliance,  after 
referring  to  its  companion,  the  treaty  of  commerce,  states  that  the  two 
powers  '  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  means 
of  strengthening  the  engagements  therein  made,'  and  of  *  rendering 
them  useful  to  tbe  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  two  parties;  particu- 
larly in  case  Great  Britain,  in  resentment  of  that  connection  •  •  • 
should  break  the  peace  with  France,  either  by  direct  hostilities  or  by 
hindering  her  commerce  and  navigation  in  a  manner  contrary  to  tbe 
rights  of  nations  and  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns;'  and 
two  powers  resolving  in  such  case  to  join  against  tbe  common  enemy 
determined  upon  the  treaty,  which  provided  that  if  war  should  break 
out  between  France  and  Great  Britain  during  the  war  for  America  inde- 
pendence, each  party  should  aid  the  other,  according  to  the  exigencies, 
as  good  and  faithful  allies;  that  the  essential  end  of  the  alliance,  called 
a  *  defensive'  alliance,  was  the  'liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence, 
absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States.' 

'^Provision  was  also  made  for  a  possible  conquest  of  Canada,  Bermuda, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  each  party  was  forbidden  to 
conclude  a  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  tbo 
other.  It  was  further  agreed  that  neither  should  lay  down  arms  until  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  assured  by  treaties  terminating 
the  war.  Ko  claim  was  to  be  made  by  one  against  the  other  for  compen 
sation,  whatever  the  result,  and  then  came  the  guarantee,  out  of  which 
afterwards  arose  so  serious  complications,  national  and  international, 
which  not  only  drove  our  country,  weak  and  exhausted  from  seven  years' 
strife,  to  the  verge  of  war,  but  also  stirred  up  at  home  a  bitter  political 
contest,  carried  even  into  the  intimacy  of  a  President's  Cabinet. 

*^  These  stipulations  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles, 
whereby  each  party  guaranteed  '  forever  against  all  other  powers'-- 
first,  the  United  States  to  France:  All  the  possessions  of  France  in 
America  as  well  as  those  it  might  acquire  by  any  future  treaty  of  peace; 
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second,  Fiance  to  tbe  United  States:  'Their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and 

independence  absolute  and  unlimited,'  together  ^itli  their  possessions 
and  their  additions  or  conquests  made  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
war.  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  treaty  of  alliance;  it  has  never  been 
contended  so  far  as  known  to  us  that  France  did  not  fultill  the  require- 
ments which  this  instrument  imposed  upon  her  during  our  contest  with 
Great  Britain. 

'•The  provisions  of  the  other  agreement,  the  treaty  of  commerce,  of 
importance  in  this  case  (alluding  to  them  briefly)  required  protection  of 
meit^antmen ;  required  ships  of  war  or  privateers  of  the  one  party  to 
do  no  injury  to  the  other;  and  provided  especial,  purely  exceptional,  and 
exclusive  privileges  by  each  party  to  the  other  as  to  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  bringing  prizes  into  port. 

''The  treaty  of  alliance  was  not  one-sided,  for  it  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  a  possible  duty  and  burden  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  guar- 
antee of  French  possessions  in  America  ^forever'  against  all  other 
powers-    •    •    • 

''  We  had  promised  France  that  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers  might 
freely  carry  whithersoever  they  pleased  the  ships  and  goods  taken  from 
their  enemies;  that  these  prizes  should  not  be  arrested  or  seized,  or  ex 
amined,  or  searched  in  our  ports,  but  might  at  any  time  freely  leave 
while  no  shelter  or  refuge  was  to  be  given  to  vessels  having  made  prize 
of  her  *  subjects,  people,  or  property.'  (Article  17,  treaty  of  commerce 
1778.)  The  United  States  had  thus  given  France,  and  for  consideration 
not  only  a  valuable,  but  an  exclusive  right;  yet  the  Jay  treaty  in  the 
iwenty-fifth  article  gave  these  same  privileges  to  Great  Britain,  exclud 
ing  all  vessels  which  ^should  have  made  prize  upon  [her]  subjects.' 

^'The  conflict  of  the  treaties  is  evident  and  of  course  was  fully  appre 
dated  at  the  time."    As  to  Jay's  Treat^^,  see  infra,  §  150  a. 

'*  While  the  Jay  treaty  was  concluded  in  November,  1794,  its  ratifica 
lions  were  not  exchanged  until  October  the  following  year,  and  mean 
time  the  British  orders  in  council  directing  seizure  of  our  vessels  and 
provisions  bound  to  France  were  so  enforced  as  to  call  forth  from  Mr. 
Randolph,  then  Secretary  of  State,  the  warning,  as  late  as  July^  1795, 
that  the  Jay  treaty  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  President;  *tbe 
late  British  order  in  council  for  seizing  provisions  is  a  weighty  obstacle 
to  ratification.  1  do  not  suppose  that  such  an  attempt  to  starve  France 
will  be  countenanced.'  (Foreign  Eelations,  vol.  1,  p  719.)  Every  en 
deavor  was  made  by  the  United  States  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  ad- 
miralty order,  but  without  success,  and  finally  our  minister  in  London, 
Mr.  Adams,  was  instructed  that  if,  after  every  prudent  eftbrt,  he  found 
it  could  not  be  removed,  its  continuance  was  not  to  bo  an  obstacle  to  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  The  order  was  not  removed  or  modified; 
nevertheless  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  the  following 
October.    •    •    * 

*'Long  prior  to  this,  Jefferson,  while  in  Paris,  had  told  the  British 
ZDiDister  there,  during  a  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaties  of 
1778,  in  ca^e  of  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  told  him 
^frankly  and  without  hesitation,'  that  the  dispositions  of  the  United 
States  would  then  be  neutral,  and  that  this  would  be  to  the  interest 
fit  both  powers,  because  it  would  relieve  both  from  all  anxiety  as  to 
leeding  their  West  India  Islands;  that  England,  too,  by  suffering  us 
to  remain  so,  would  avoid  a  heavy  land  war  on  our  continent,  whi(5h 
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might  very  mach  cripple  her  proceedings  elsewhere;  that  our  treaty 
[with  France]  indeed,  obliged  us  to  receive  into  our  ports  the  a'-med 
vessels  of  France,  with  tbeir  prizes,  and  to  refuse  admission  to  the  prizes 
made  on  her  by  her  enemies;  that  there  was  a  clause,  also,  by  which  we 
guaranteed  to  France  her  American  possessions,  and  which  might  per 
haps  force  us  into  the  war  if  these  were  attacked.  ^Then  it  will  be  war, 
said  the  minister,  'for  they  will  assuredly  be  attacked.' 

"In  1780  another  American  minister  informed  the  English  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  Hhat  in  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
House  of  Bourbon  (a  thing  which  must  happen  at  some  time)  we  [the 
United  States]  can  give  the  West  India  Islands  to  whom  we  please. 
without  engaging  in  the  war  ourselves,  and  our  conduct  must  be  gov 
erned  by  our  interest'  (Wait's  Am.  St.  Pap  ,  vol.  10,  97) ;  and  this  iu 
face  of  a  treaty  concluded  but  twelve  years  before,  wherein  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  a  guarantee  Mbrever'  of  the  possessions  in  America  of  thai 
very  House  of  Bourbon.  Early  in  1794  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  ol 
State,  said,  as  to  this  subject,  that  he  had  no  doubt  we  should  interpose 
at  the  proper  time  ^and  declare  both  to  England  and  France  that  these 
islands  are  to  rest  with  France,  and  that  we  will  make  a  common  caase 
with  the  latter  for  that  object.'  (Jefferson  to  Madison,  April  3, 1794 
Jeff.  Works,  vol.  4, 103.)" 

Opinion  of  Judgo  John  Davis  on  French  spoliations.     C.  Cls  ,  May  17,  1n?6 

See  tw/ra,  J  248. 
As  to  annnllinpf  treaties  by  legislation,  see  Bupra,  $  138;  App.,  vol.  iii,  ^  370. 

(b)  CONVENTION  OF  1800. 

5  148a. 

As  is  elsewhere  noticed  {supra,  §§  78,  81, 83),  Mr.  Adams,  in  February, 
1799,  after  the  rnpture  with  France  consequent  on  the  termination  of  tbe 
mission  of  Messrs.  Pinckney,  Marshall  and  Gerry  iu  March,  1798,  (supra, 
§  85,)  nominated  as  ministers  extraordinary  to  France  Chief-Justice  EIl^ 
worth.  Governor  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Murray,  then  minis 
ter  at  The  Hague.  These  envoys  found  Napoleon  in  full  power  as  Firs: 
Consul.  The  relations  of  the  countries  were  greatly  changed  from  whai 
they  had  been  on  the  preceding  mission.  The  prior  treaty  of  alliauce 
had,  by  act  of  Congress,  been  dissolved,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Uuite<l 
States  municipally;  and  the  ministers,  instead  of  coming  to  Paris  on  a 
treaty  ba^is,  appeared  before  the  French  Government  simply  as  claim 
ing,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  nations,  indemnity  for  injuries  sustained 
from  France,  w^hich  indemnity,  however,  could  scarcely  be  insisted  ou 
without  tendering  something  in  the  nature  of  an  equivalent.  Tbe 
treaty  of  alliance,  as  has  just  been  seen,  secured  to  France  several  im- 
portant advantages:  (I)  A  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  the 
French-American  islands,  which  guarantee,  however,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  Directory  had  waived  by  its  ministers  in  the  United  States 
(2)  The  mutual  and  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  prizes  and  privatecj's 
into  each  other's  ports.  This  privilege  was  afterwards  granted  to  Eng- 
land by  the  treaty  of  1794,  but,  so  far  as  concerns  Eugland,  it  wan 
claimed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  as  long  as  the  French  treaty  was  in 
force.  But  by  the  act  of  July,  1798,  it  was  alleged,  the  exclusive  priv 
ileges  given  in  the  British  treaty  of  1794,  came  into  effect,  as  a  couse 
qnence  of  the  abrogating  by  that  act  of  the  French  treaty  of  1778, 
The  American  envoys  were  instructed  as  follows : 
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^'The  following  points  are  to  be  considered  nltiniated : 

^^  1.  That  an  article  be  inserted  for  establishing  a  board,  with  suitable 
powers,  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  the  causes 
bereintiefore  expressed^  and  binding  France  to  pay  or  secure  payment 
of  the  sums  which  shall  be  awarded. 

^'2.  That  the  treaties  and  consular  convention,  declared  to  be  no 
longer  obligatory  by  act  of  Congress,  be  not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  re- 
vived by  the  new  treaty ;  but  that  all  engagements  to  which  the  United 
States  are  to  become  parties  be  specified  in  the  new  treaty. 

^'3.  That  no  guarantee  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
France  be  stipulated,  nor  any  engagement  made  in  the  nature  of  an 
I'JIianoe. 

'^4.  That  no  aid  or  loan  be  promised  in  any  form  whatever. 

"5.  That  no  engagement  be  made  inconsistent  with  the  obligations 
of  any  prior  treaty,  and,  as  it  may  respect  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
the  iustruction  herein  marked  XXI  is  to  be  particularly  observed. 

'*  6.  That  no  stipulation  be  made  granting  powers  to  consuls  or  others 
QDder  color  of  which  tribunals  can  be  established  within  our  jurisdic- 
tioD,  or  personal  privileges  be  claimed  by  Frenchmen,  incompatible  with 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  matters  of  policy, 
commerce,  and  government. 

"  7.  That  the  duration  of  the  proposed  treaty  be  limited  to  twelve  years, 
at  farthest,  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  with  the 
exceptions  respecting  its  permanence  in  certain  cases  specified  under  the 
instmctions  marked  XXX"  (in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  claims). 

The  positions  taken  by  the  American  envoys,  on  the  question  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  a  treaty  being  a  mutual  compact,  its  violation  by  one  party 
jQi^tified  its  abrogation  by  the  other;  and  2,  ^'That  it  had  become  im- 
lK)3sible  for  the  United  States  to  save  their  commerce  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  French  cruisers,  but  by  resorting  to  defensive  measures ; 
and  that,  as  by  their  constitution  existing  treaties  were  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  judicial  department,  who  must  be  governed  by 
them,  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  executive  or  legislative,  it  was  also 
impossible  for  them  to  legalize  defensive  measures,  incompatible  with 
the  French  treaties,  while  they  continued  to  exist.  Then  it  was  they 
were  formally  renounced,  and  from  that  renunciation,  there  resulted, 
necessarily,  a  priority  in  favor  of  the  British  treaty,  as  to  the  exclusive 
asjlam  for  privateers  and  prizes." 

To  these  arguments  the  French  Government  replied  with  great  force, 
''that,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  Congress  declare  that  France  has  con- 
travened these  treaties,  and  that  the  United  States  are  released  from 
their  stipulations ;  and  when  France  declares  that  she  has  conformed 
to  these  treaties,  that  she  desires  their  execution,  and  that  the  United 
States  alone  have  infringed  them,  where  is  the  tribunal  or  law  to  enforce 
the  exoneration  in  preference  to  the  execution  I 

'^So  long  as  a  difference  exists  between  the  two  contracting  parties, 
respecting  the  existence  or  abrogation  of  a  treaty,  no  right  or  benefit 
can  result  to  a  third  partj'  from  the  abrogation  contended  for  by  one. 

^*  If  France  had  declared  the  treaties  annulled,  and  the  United  States 
had  maintained  their  validity,  England  would  have  no  ground  for  say- 
ing to  America,  '  we  succeed  to  the  rights  of  France.'  *  ♦  ♦  If  one 
of  two  contracting  parties  is  at  liberty,  whenever  he  may  please,  to 
cancel  his  obligations  in  virtue  of  his  own  judgment  concerning  facts 
or  men  or  things,  no  binding  force  can  be  attached  to  treaties,  and  the 
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term  itself  ehoald  be  erased  from  every  laDguage.  If  the  right  of  an- 
teriority can  be  destroyed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation  that  possesses 
it,  by  the  sole  act  of  one  of  the  parties  by  whom  that  right  has  been 
recognized,  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  principle,  that  the  nation 
making  the  second  treaty  converts  the  one  with  whom  she  first  con- 
tracted into  an  enemy,  and  that  she  may  be  certain  of  being  despoiled 
by  that  enemy  whenever  the  time  may  be  propitious  for  an  open  expla- 
nation.*' 

The  negotiations  preceding  the  convention  of  1800  are  given  in  1  Lyman's  Di- 
plomacy of  U.  8.,  chap.  viii. 
As  to  annulling  by  statute,  see  supra^  $  138. 

As  is  argued  by  Mr.  Trescot,  in  his  volume  on  American  Diplo- 
matic History  (Boston,  1857),  the  first  of  these  positions  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, except  as  to  stipulations  which  are  reciprocally  dependent.  The 
second  position,  also,  is  inconsistent  with  the  established  rule  that  the 
Executive  of  a  Government  cannot  set  up  its  own  domestic  arrange- 
ments to  support  a  diplomatic  claim.  The  French  ministers  in  reply 
said  they  would  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
the  consequent  commercial  treaty  if  such  abrogation  was  claimed  as  a 
result  of  war ;  but  in  such  case  the  claims  for  indemnity  could  no  longer 
be  maintained,  since  war  extinguishes  claims  as  well  as  treaties.  The 
American  envoys,  departing  in  this  respect  from  their  instructions,  then 
agreed  to  surrender  their  claims  for  indemnity  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
French  surrender  of  the  privileges  given  in  the  prior  treaties.  The 
French  ministers,  however,  refused  to  assent  to  such  a  surrender  as  long 
as  the  United  States  gave  to  Great  Britain  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  avoid  this  new  difficulty,  they 
proposed  a  temporary  convention,  to  consist  of  stipulations  which  are 
thus  condensed  by  Mr.  Trescot : 

"  1.  That  the  parties,  not  being  able  at  present  to  agree  respecting 
the  former  treaties  and  indemnity,  these  subjects  should  be  postponed 
for  future  negotiation,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  said  treaties 
should  have  no  operation. 

"  2.  The  parties  shall  abstain  from  all  unfriendly  acts,  their  commerce 
shall  be  free,  and  debts  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  misunderstanding  had  intervened. 

"  3.  Property  captured  and  not  yet  definitely  condemned,  or  which 
may  be  captured  before  the  exchaiige  of  ratifications,  shall  be  mutually 
restored.    Proofs  of  ownership  to  be  specified  in  the  convention. 

"  4.  Some  provisional  regulations  to  be  made  to  prevent  abuses  and 
disputes  in  future  cases  of  capture." 

These  stipulations  being  accepted -as  the  basis  of  a  convention,  a  tech- 
nical difficulty  was  interposed  by  the  French  negotiators  in  a  liote  of 
September  29,  1800,  in  which  they  said : 

"  The  ministers  of  France  insist,  in  relation  to  the  treaty,  upon  one  of 
three  things : 

'*  Either  that  the  treaty  shall  be  signed  in  the  French  language  only, 
without  any  reservation,  the  mode  pursued  by  the  consular  convention 
of  1788  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  by  the  treaty  of  17S0 
between  France  and  England ; 

"  Or,  that  it  shull  be  signed  in  the  French  language  only,  and  that  a 
separate  article  (similar  to  the  one  at  the  close  of  the  treaty  of  1783  be- 
tween France  and  England)  shall  stipulate  that  the  French  language 
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lued  in  tbe  treaty  sliall  not  constitate  a  precedent,  nor  operate  to  the 
prejadiee  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties ; 

'^  Or,  fiDallj,  that  it  shall  be  signed  in  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, accompanied  by  the  following  declaration,  conforming  to  the  one 
at  tbe  end  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1788 : 
^Iq  faith  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  above 
articles,  both  in  the  French  and  English  languages;  declaring,  never- 
theless, that  the  present  treaty  was  originally  written  and  concluded 
in  the  French  langnage.'" 

Co  September  30, 1800,  the  convention  was  signed,  as  noticed  above, 
by  the  negotiators  of  both  contracting  parties.  The  material  articles  are 
articles  are  as  follows: 

"  Abt.  II.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being 
able  to  agree  at  present  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  6th  Feb- 
mary,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date,  and 
tiie  convention  of  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities 
motaally  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will  negotiate  further  on  these 
^objects  at  a  convenient  time,  and  nntil  they  have  agreed  npon  these 
points,  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows:    •    •    • 

*'Aet.  IV. — Property  captured  and  not  yet  definitely  condemned,  or 
which  may  be  captured  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications  (contraband 
{roods  destined  to  an  enemy's  port  excepted),  shall  be  mutually  restored 
00  the  following  proofs  of  ownership,  viz :  The  proof  on  both  sides  with 
respect  to  merchant  ships,  whether  armed  or  uuarmed,  shall  be  a  pass- 
port in  the  form  following.  [Here  follows  a  form  of  passport  indentical 
^th  that  given  in  the  treaty  of  1778.]  •  •  •  This  article  shall  take 
effect  from  the  signature  of  the  present  convention ;  and  if  from  the 
date  of  said  signature  any  property  shall  be  condemned  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  said  convention  before  the  knowledge  of  this  stipulation 
shall  be  obtained,  the  property  so  condemned  shall  without  delay  be 
restored  or  paid  for. 

<^Abt.  Y.  llie  debts  contracted  by  one  of  the  two  nations  with  indi- 
vidoals  of  the  other,  or  by  the  individuals  of  the  one  with  the  individ- 
nals  of  the  other,  shall  be  paid,  or  the  payment  may  be  prosecuted  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  there  had  been  no  misunderstanding  between  the 
tvo  states.  Bat  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to  indemnities  claimed 
on  account  of  captures  or  confiscations." 

Other  clauses  for  the  avoidance  of  future  difficulties  were  introduced. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the  treaty  was  before  them, 
declined  to  ratify  the  second  article,  inserting  in  its  place  the  follow- 
ing: "It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the 
term  of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications."  The 
treaty  was  returned  with  this  amendment  to  the  First  Consul,  who,  on 
Jaly  30, 1801,  ratified  it  with  the  following  conditions : 

**  The  Government  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  having  omitted 
the  second  article,  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  consents  to 
accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention  •  •  •  with  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  second  article:  provided  that  by  this  retrenchment 
the  two  States  renounce  the  respective  pretensions  which  are  the  object 
<>f  that  article.''  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  conven- 
tion was  returned,  then  resolved  *'  that  they  considered  the  said  con- 
vention as  duly  ratified,  and  returned  the  same  to  the  President  for  the 
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usaal  promnlgatioD."  President  Jefferson,  on  December  21, 1801,  pro- 
claimed the  treaty  in  the  usual  form  as  "  duly  ratified,"  and  eujoined 
all  persons  to  observe  and  fulfill  the  same. 

Mr.  Madison,  on  December  18, 1801,  before  the  convention  had  been 
thus  recommitted  to  the  Senate,  instructed  Mr.  Livingston,  minister 
at  Paris,  "  that  the  President  does  not  regard  the  declaratory  clause  as 
more  than  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  rejection  of  the  Senate  of  tiie 
second  article."  It  is  on  the  action  thus  stated  that  the  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  French  spoliations  are  based.  (See  f«/ra,  §§  227, 
228,  248.) 

By  the  treaty  of  1800  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to  re- 
nounce its  claims  against  France  for  prior  spoliations,  in  consideration 
of  the  renunciation  by  France,  among  other  things,  of  its  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  its  alleged  breach  of  its  guarantee  (in  its  treaty  of 
February  6,  1778)  of  the  French  possessions  in  America. 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  <o  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  May  20,18-26.    MSS.  Keport 

Book. 
The  French-AmoricaD  treaty  of  1800,  as  signed  in  Paris  on  September  13, 1800, 

with  the  correepondence  relative  thereto,  is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 

Rel.),  295.    See,  as  to  effect  of  the  renunciation  in  the  ratifying  clanse,  infra, 

$248  J  evprOf  137a. 

By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  France,  of  1800,  it  was  provided 
that  ''property  captured  but  not  yet  definitely  condemned  •  •  • 
shall  be  mutually  restored."  It  was  held  that  a  decree  of  condemnation 
by  a  circut  court,  from  which  an  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  not  a  definitive  condemnation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty. 

U.  S.  r.  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  103. 

The  convention  of  1800  between  the  United  States  antl  France,  ena- 
bling the  people  of  one  country  holding  lands  in  the  other  todispose  of  the 
same  by  testament  or  otherwise,  and  to  inherit  lands  in  the  respective 
countries  without  being  obliged  to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization,  ren- 
dered useless  the  performance  of  the  condition  required  by  the  law  of 
Maryland  to  sell  to  a  citizen  within  ten  years,  and  the  conventional 
rule  applied  equally  to  the  case  of  those  who  took  by  descent,  under  the 
act,  as  to  those  who  acquired  by  purchase  without  its  aid- 
Chirac  V.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.,  2.59. 

The  stipulation  in  the  convention  of  1800,  "  that  in  case  the  laws  of 
either  of  the  two  States  should  restrain  strangers  from  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  property  with  respect  to  real  estate,  such  real  estate  may 
be  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country  where  it  may  be,"  was  held  not  to  affect  the  rights  of  a  French 
subject,  who  takes  or  holds  by  the  convention,  so  as  to  deprive  bini  of 
the  power  of  selling  to  citizens  of  this  country ;  and  was  held  to  give  a 
French  subject  who  had  acquired  lands  by  descent  or  devise  (and  per- 
haps in  any  other  manner),  the  right  during  life  to  sell  or  otherwise 
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dispose  thereof,  if  lying  in  a  State  where  lauds  purchased  by  an  alieu 
woald  immediately  be  escheatable.  Although  the  convention  of  1800 
has  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  yet  the  instant  the  descent  was  cast 
OD  a  French  subject  during  its  continuance  his  rigYits  became  complete 
ODder  it,  and  could  not  be  affected  by  its  subsequent  expiration. 

Ibid. 

By  the  fbnrth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  it  was  provided  that  *'  prop- 
erty captured ,-aud  not  yet  definitively  condemned,  or  which  may  be 
captured  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications  (contraband  goods  destined 
to  an  enemy's  port  excepted),  shall  be  mutually  restored."  It  was 
farther  provided  that  this  provision  should  take  efiect  from  the  signa- 
ture of  the  convention,  and  that,  "  if,  from  the  date  of  the  said  signa- 
tni-e,  any  property  shall  bo  condemned  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
said  convention,  before  the  knowledge  of  this  stipulation  shall  be  ob- 
tained, the  property  so  condemned  shall,  without  delay,  be  restored  or 
paid  for."  It  was  held  that  the  case  of  a  Portuguese  brig,  captured  by 
a  French  schooner  in  July,  1800,  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  and  taken  to  St.  Kitts,  where  she  was  adjudged  to  be  restored 
to  her  former  owners,  on  payment  of  salvage,  did  not  come  within  this 
article;  and  that  the  demand  of  the  French  minister  for  the  vessel,  or 
the  salvage,  from  the  United  States,  was  not  well  founded.  The  word 
^apturedj  as  a  technical  and  descriptive  term,  docs  not  include  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  recaptured^  and  should  not  be  given  such  effect  in  the 
above  article. 

1  Op.,  Ill,  Lincoln,  1602. 

The  proceeds  of  a  French  vessel  captured  and  condemned  prior  to 
the  30th  of  September,  1800,  were,  subsequently  to  that  date,  but  in 
porsnance  of  the  decree  of  condemnation  of  the  circuit  court,  paid  over 
in  moieties  to  the  captors  and  the  Government  respectively.  The  de- 
cree of  condemnation  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  moiety  distributed  under  it  to  the  United  States  was  paid  over 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  It  was  advised  that  the  United  States  were 
not  liable,  under  the  fourth  article  above  quoted,  for  the  moiety  which 
^d  been  paid  to  the  captors. 

1  Op.,  114,  Lincoln,  1802. 

*'This  opinion  was  principally  based  upon  the  ground  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  was  a  definitive  condemnation,  within  the 
iDeaning  of  the  treaty.  It  had,  in  fact,  already  been  decided  by  the 
^npreme  court  that  the  condemnation  was  not  so  final,  and  that  the  case 
came  within  the  fourth  article.  This  decision  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
Attorney-General,  when  the  above  opinion  was  given,  and  upon  his  at- 
tention being  called  to  it,  he  modified  his  opinion  to  the  extent  of  advis- 
ing that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  followed  '  as  binding  in 
this  particular  instance'^  and  added  that,  <  although  they  (the  courts 
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have  fixed  tbe  principle  for  themselves,  and  thereby  bound  others,  in 
reference  to  thts  case  on  which  they  have  adjadicated,  it  can,  I  conceive, 
extend  no  farther.  In  all  other  cases  in  which  the  Executive  or  tbe 
courts  are  obliged  to  act,  they  must  decide  for  themselves,  paying  a 
^eat  deference  to  the  opinions  of  a  court  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  still  greater  deference  to  their 
own  convictions  of  the  meaning  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  oaths  to  support  them." 

1  Op.,  119,  Lincoln,  1602. 

The  following  summary  of  the  negotiations  with  France  down  to  1803 
is  condensed  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis's  Notes  to  the  Treaties  of 
the  United  States: 

"On  the  25th  of  January,  1782,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  and  directing  Dr.  Franklin  to  conclude  a  consular  con- 
vention with  France  on  the  basis  of  a  scheme  which  was  submitted  to 
that  body.  Dr.  Franklin  concluded  a  very  different  convention,  which 
Jay,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  anil  Congress  did  not  approve," 
Franklin  having  returned  to  America,  the  negotiations  then  fell  upon 
Jefferson,  who  concluded  the  convention  of  1788.  This  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  President  Washington  on  the  11th  of  June,  1789. 

"  On  the  21st  of  July  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Foreig^i 
Affairs  attend  the  Senate  to-morrow  and  bring  with  him  such  papers  as 
are  requiste  to  give  full  information  relative  to  the  consular  convention 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  Jay  was  the  Secretary  thus 
'  ordered.'  He  was  holding  over,  as  the  new  department  was  not  then 
created.  The  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  both  houses  the  previous  day,  but  had  not  yet  been 
approved  by  the  President.  Jay  appeared,  as  directed,  and  made  the 
necessary  explanations.  The  Senate  then  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  former  Congress  be  requested  to  peruse  the 
said  convention,  and  to  give  his  opinion  how  far  he  conceives  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  to  be  engaged,  either  by  former  agreed  stipulations 
or  negotiations  entered  into  by  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
to  ratify  in  its  present  sense  or  form  the  convention  now  referred  to  the 
Senate.  Jay  made  a  written  report  on  the  27th  of  July  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  United  States  ought  to  ratify  the  convention;  and  the  Senate 
gave  its  unanimous  consent.  The  statute  to  carry  the  convention  into 
effect  was  passed  the  14th  of  April,  1792. 

*' Three  articles  in  the  treaties  with  France,  concluded  before  the  Con 
stitution,  became  the  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  powers: 

*a.  Article  XI  of  the  treaty  of  alliamce,  by  which  the  United  States, 
for  a  reciprocal  consideration,  agreed  to  guarantee  to  the  King  of  France 
his  possessions  in  America,  as  well  present  as  those  which  might  be  ac 
quired  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

'*2.  Article  XVII  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  providing  that 
each  party  might  take  into  the  ports  of  the  other  its  prizes  in  time  of 
war,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  depart  without  molestation ; 
and  that  neither  should  give  shelter  or  refuge  to  vessels  which  had 
made  prizes  of  the  other  unless  forced  in  by  stress  of  weather,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  required  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible. 

"3.  Article  XXII  of  the  same  treaty,  that  foreign  privateers,  the  ene- 
mies of  one  party,  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  ports  of  the  other  to  fit 
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their  ships  or  to  exchange  or  sell  their  captares,  or  to  purchase  pro- 
TJsioDS  except  in  safficient  qaantities  to  take  them  to  the  uext  port  of 
their  own  state. 

^^  Jefferson,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
Yereailles  when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Washington  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1789.  He  accepted  the  appointment  and  presented  Short  to  Neckar  as 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States. 

"Gonvernenr  Morris,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  in  Europe  from  the 
dawn  of  the  French  revolution,  and  had  been  in  regular  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  Washington,  was  ap|>ointed  minister  to  France  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1702.    (See  svpra,  §§  107  Jf.) 

"Morris  •  •  •  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  good-will  of  a  suc- 
cession of  GoTernments,  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy ;  for  he 
writes  Jefferson,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1703:  'Some  of  the  leaders 
here  who  are  in  tlie  diplomatic  committee  hate  me  cordially,  though  it 
would  puzzle  them  to  say  why.'    See  supra,,  5§  84, 85, 107  ff. ;  ivfra^  §  160. 

*'Whcn  Morris  was  appointed  minister,  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  satisfactory  to  neither.  Exceptional 
favors  to  the  commerce  of  the  Dnited  States,  granted  by  royal  decree 
Id  1787  and  1788,  had  been  withdrawn  and  a  jealousy  was  expressed 
in  France  In  consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress  putting  British  and 
Freoch  commerce  on  the  same  basis  in  American  ]K>rts.  No  excep- 
tional advantages  had  come  to  France  from  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
ami  American  commerce  had  reverted  to  its  old  British  channels. 

^^ Jefferson  greatly  desired  to  conclude  a  convention  with  France 
which  should  restore  the  favors  which  American  commerce  had  lost, 
and  bring  the  two  countries  into  closer  connection.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  1792,  he  instructs  Morris:  ^We  had  expected  ere  this,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  their  predecessors,  some  over- 
tures would  have  been  made  to  us  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
•  •  •  Perhaps  they  expect  that  we  should  declare  our  readiness  to 
meet  on  the  ground  of  treaty.  If  they  do  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
declare  it.'  A.gain,  on  the  28th  of  April,  he  writes:  Ut  will  be  impos- 
sible to  defer  longer  than  the  next  session  of  Congress  some  counter- 
regnlations  for  the  protection  of  our  navigation  and  commerce.  I  must 
entreat  you,  therefore,  to  avail  yourself  of  every  occasion  of  friendly 
remonstrance  on  this  subject.  If  they  wish  an  equal  and  cordial  treaty 
^ith  ns,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  it.  We  would  wish  that  this  could 
be  the  scene  of  negotiation.'  Again,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  writes : 
^Tbat  treaty  may  be  long  on  the  anvil;  in  the  mean  time  we  cannot 
consent  to  the  late  innovations  without  taking  measures  to  do  justice 
to  onr  own  navigation.' 

^^The  great  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  King,  were  duly  reported  by  Morris ;  and  Jefferson  replied  on 
the 7th  of  November:  *It  accords  with  our  principles  to  acknowledge 
any  Government  to  be  rightful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion sabstautially  declared  •  •  •  There  are  some  matters  which  I 
conceive  might  be  transacted  with  a  Government  de  facto;  such,  for 
iofitanee,  as  the  reforming  the  unfriendly  restrictions  on  our  commerce 
and  navigation.' 

''To  these  instructions  Morris  answered  on  the  13th  of  February, 
^93,  three  weeks  after  the  execution  of  the  King,  and  a  fortnight  after 
the  declaration  of  war  against  England :  *  You  had  •  •  •  instructed 
ine  to  endeavor  to  transfer  the  negotiation  for  a  new  treaty  to  Amer- 
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ica,  aDd  if  the  revolatiou  of  the  10th  of  August  had  not  takeu  place. 
•  •  •  I  should,  perhaps,  have  obtained  what  you  wished.  •  •  • 
The  thiug  you  wished  for  is  done,  and  you  can  treat  in  America  if  you 
please.'  In  the  same  dispatch  Morris  spoke  of  the  '  sending  out  of  M. 
Genet,  without  mentioning  to  me  a  syllable  either  of  his  mission  or  his 
errand,'  and  said  that  Hhe  pompousness  of  this  embassy  could  not  bnt 
excite  the  attention  of  England.' 

"  On  the  7th  of  March  Morris  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  *  Genet  took  out 
with  him  three  hundred  blank  commissions,  which  he  is  to  distribute 
to  such  as  will  fit  out  cruisers  in  our  ports  to  prey  on  the  British  com- 
merce,' and  that  he  had  already  mentioned  the  fact  to  Pinckney,  and 
had  desired  him  to  transmit  it. 

"  The  new  condition  of  affairs  caused  by  the  war  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  series  of  questions  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet  for 
their  consideration  and  reply.  It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Ana  that  the  second  of  these  questions — 'shall  a  minister 
from  France  bo  received!' — was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
An  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  at  which  these  questions 
were  discussed  will  be  found  in  9  Jeff.  Works,  142.    (See  supra^  §  137.) 

"The  first  two  questions  were  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive— that  a  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  interfering  in  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  issue,  and  that  Genet  should  be  received;  but  by  a  com- 
promise, the  term  *  neutrality'  was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  proc- 
lamation."   (See,  as  to  this  proclamation,  tw/ra,  §§  403,  402a.) 

"  The  policy  which  Washington  favored  denied  France  nothing  that 
she  could  justly  demand  under  the  treaty,  except  the  possible  enforce- 
ment of  the  provision  of  guarantee ;  and  that  provision  was  waived  by 
Genet  in  his  first  interview  with  Jefferson.  *  We  know,'  he  said,  *tliat 
under  present  circumstances  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  for  the 
guarantee  of  our  islands.  But  we  do  not  desire  it.'  •  •  •  (Infra, 
§§248,402;  supra,  ^SL) 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  the  purposes  of  Genet's  mission  were  fully  com- 
prehended by  the  American  Government.  By  a  treaty  in  1762  (first 
made  public  in  1836),  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  Genet  was 
instructed  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  to- 
wards the  French  Bepublic,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  it 
should  circumstances  seem  favorable.  He  was  also  to  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  designs  of  the  Americaus  upon  the  Mississippi.   •   ♦  * 

"  He  continued  to  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  using  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  as  a  base  for  warlike  operations,  and,  as  the  discus- 
sions went  on,  his  expressions  became  stronger,  and  more  contemptu- 
ous toward  the  President  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
(Supra,  §  84 ;  infra,  §  400.) 

"  His  instructions  contemplated  a  political  alliance  between  the  two 
Eepublics.  This  was  never  proposed.  He  did  propose,  however,  tbe 
rearrangement  of  the  debt  due  to  France  on  the  basis  of  the  payment  of 
a  larger  installment  than  was  required  by  the  contract,  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  provisions  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  commercial  treaty.  Jefferson  declined  the  former,  and  as  to 
the  latter  said  that  the  participation  in  matters  of  treaty  given  by  tbe 
Constitution  to  the  Senate  would  delay  any  definite  answer.    •    •    • 

"  In  retaliation,  the  executive  provisory  council  of  the  French  Eepub- 
lic  demanded  the  recall  of  Morris.  In  communicating  the  fact  to  hifflj 
Secretary  Randolph  said,   'You  have  been    assailed,  however,  from 
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another  quarter.  Nothing  has  ever  been  said  to  any  officer  of  our  Gov- 
orament  by  the  ministers  of  France  which  required  attention  until  the 
Dth  day  of  April  last,  when  Mr.  Fawchet  communicated  to  me  a  part  of 
his  instructions,  indirectly  but  plainly  making  a  wish  for  your  recall. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  a  letter  was  received  from  the  executive  pro- 
visory council  expressive  of  the  same  wish.  Mr.  Fawchet  was  answered 
by  me,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  as  I  am  sure  your  good 
sense  will  think  inevitable,  that  4he  act  of  reciprocity  demanded  should 
be  performed.^    (See  svpra^  §  84.) 

^^  Washington  wrote  Morris,  when  his  successor  went  out,  ^  I  have  so 
far  departed  from  my  determination  as  to  be  seated  in  order  to  assure 
you  tbat  my  confidence  in  and  friendship  and  regard  for  yon  remain 
nndiminished,  •  •  •  and  it  will  be  nothing  new  to  assure  you  that 
1  am  always  and  very  sincerely,  yours,  affectionately ; '  and  when  his 
correspondence  was  called  for  by  the  Senate,  Washington  himself,  in 
association  with  Hamilton  and  Eandolph,  went  over  it  (and  it  was  vo- 
lomiDons)  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  communicated  which  would 
pot  in  peril  those  who  had  given  him  information,  or  which  would  react 
upon  him  in  France.    (See  svpra,  §§  84, 107.) 

^'Monroe  succeeded  Morris,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1795,  wrote: 
*UpoD  my  arrival  here  I  found  our  affairs  •  •  •  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible situation.  The  treaty  between  the  two  Kepublics  was  violated. 
Onr  commerce  was  harassed  in  every  quarter  and  in  every  article,  even 
that  of  tobacco  not  excepted.  •  •  •  Our  former  minister  was  not 
only  without  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  but  an  object  of  par- 
ticular jealousy  and  distrust.  In  addition  to  which  it  was  suspected 
tbat  we  were  about  to  abandon  them  for  a  connection  with  England, 
aod  for  which  purpose  principally  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Jay  had  been 
mi  there.'    (See  «wpra,  §  85.) 

'* Monroe's  and  Jay's  services  commenced  nearly  simultaneous]}'. 
Monroe's  commission  was  dated  the  28th  of  May,  and  Jay's  the  19th  of 
April,  1794.  Jay's  treaty  was  proclaimed  the  29th  of  February,  1790. 
MoDroe  was  not  recalled  until  the  22d  of  the  following  August,  but  the 
aogry  correspondence  which  preceded  his  recall  may  be  said  to%have 
been  caused  by  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  respecting  his  colleague's 
mission  to  Loudon.    •    •    • 

'^The  course  of  the  French  was  giving  rise  to  many  claims :  For  spo 
liatioDs  and  maltreatment  of  vessels  at  sea,  for  losses  by  the  embargo  at 
Bordeaux,  for  the  non-payment  of  drafts  drawn  by  the  colonial  admin- 
istrations, for  the  seizure  of  cargoes  of  vessels,  for  non-performance  of 
contracts  by  Government  agents,  for  condemnation  of  vessels  and  their 
<5argoe8,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  for 
«iptupes  under  the  decree  of  May  9, 1793.  Skipwith,  the  consul-gen- 
^l  of  the  United  States  in  France,  was  directed  to  examine  into  and 
^port  upon  these  claims.  Dis  report  was  made  on  the  20th  November, 
1195. 

**  On  the  9th  of  September,  1796,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was 
^nt  out  to  replace  Monroe,  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
^ying,  <  The  claims  of  the  American  merchants  on  the  French  llepub- 
He  are  of  great  extent,  and  they  are  waiting  the  issue  of  them,  through 
the  pablic  agents,  with  much  impatience.  Mr.  Pinckney  is  particularly 
^'Wged  to  look  into  this  business,  in  which  the  serious  interests,  and, 
iQ  8ome  cases,  nearly  the  whole  fortunes  of  our  citizens  are  involved.' 
Bat  the  directory,  early  in  October,  1793,  recalled  their  minister  from 
^^eUniteil  States.    Before  Pinckney  could  arrive  in  France,  they,  '  in 
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order  to  strike  a  mortal  blow,  at  tlie  same  moment,  to  British  indastry 
and  the  profitable  trade  of  Americans  in  France,  promulgated  the  fa- 
mous law  of  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  6  (31st  October,  17^6),  whereby 
the  importation  of  manufactured  articles,  whether  of  English  make  or 
of  English  commerce,  was  prohibited  both  by  land  and  sea  throaghoot 
the  French  Kepublic; '  and,  on  his  arrival,  they  informed  Monroe '  that 
the  directory  would  no  longer  recognize  or  receive  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  United  States  until  after  a  reparation  of  the  griev- 
ances demanded  of  the  American  Government,  and  which  the  French 
Republic  has  a  right  to  expect.' 

'•Pinckney  was  thereupon  ordered  to  quit  France  under  circam- 
stances  of  great  indignity,  and  Monroe  took  his  formal  leave  on  the 
30th  December,  1796.    (See  supra,  §  85.) 

"  The  executive  directory,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  decreed  that 
all  neutral  ships  with  enemy's  property  on  board  might  be  captured ; 
that  enemy's  property  in  nentral  bottoms  might  be  confiscated ;  that  the 
treaty  of  1778  with  the  United  States  should  be  modified  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  favored-nation  clause,  so  as  to  conform  to  Jay's  treaty,  in 
the  following  respects :  (1)  That  property  in  American  bottoms  not 
proved  to  be  neutral  should  be  confiscated ;  (2)  That  the  list  of  con- 
traband of  war  should  be  made  to  conform  to  Jay's  treaty ;  (3)  that 
Americans  taking  a  commission  against  France  should  be  treated  as 
pirates,  and  that  every  American  ship  should  be  good  prize  which 
should  not  have  on  board  a  crew-list  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
model  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1778,  the  observance  of  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  25th  and  27th  articles.  The  25th  article  made  provision 
for  a  passport  and  for  a  certificate  of  cargo.  The  27th  article  took 
notice  only  of  the  passport,  and  the  model  of  the  passport  only  was 
annexed  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  required  that  the  passport  should 
express  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  and  the  name  and 
place  of  habitation  of  the  master,  but  it  made  no  provision  respecting 
the  crew-list.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Congress,  by 
general  laws,  made  provision  for  national  official  documents  for  proof 
of,  among  other  things,  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  25th  and  27th  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  with  France.  The  name  of  the  ship  was  to  be  painted 
on  her  stern,  and  to  be  shown  in  the  register;  her  ownership  was  to  be 
proven  on  oath,  and  be  stated  in  the  register,  and  her  tonnage  was  to 
be  stated  in  the  same  instrument,  as  the  result  of  our  official  survey. 
Equally  cogent  laws  were  made  to  insure  an  accurate  crew-list.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  decree  of  March  2, 1797,  was  made, 
there  was  not  an  American  ship  afloat  with  the  required  documents ; 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  French  Government,  which,  with 
the  whole  civilized  world,  had  acquiesced  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  new 
national  system,  knew  that  to  be  the  fact.  The  decree  was,  therefore, 
equivalent  in  its  operation  to  a  declaration  of  maritime  war  against 
American  commerce.  The  United  States  had  at  that  time  no  navy 
against  which  such  a  war  could  be  carried  on.    •    ♦    • 

''  President  Adams,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Fifth  Congress  (May  16, 1797),  said :  'With  this  conduct  of  the 
French  Government  it  will  be  proper  to  take  into  view  the  public  au- 
dience given  to  the  late  minister  of  the  United  States  on  his  taking 
leave  of  the  executive  directory.  The  speech  of  the  President  dis- 
closes sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal  of  a  minister,  because 
more  dangerous  to  our  independence  and  union,  and  at  the  same  time 
studiously  marked  with  indignities  towards  the  Government  of  the 
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Uoited  States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Oovernment ;  to  persaade  them  that  they  have 
different  affections,  principles,  and  interests  from  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizess  whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage  their  common 
coDcenis,  and  thus  to  prodnce  divisions  fatal  to  our  peace.  Snch  at- 
tempts ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  which  shall  convince  France 
and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  hnmiliated  under  a 
colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable 
iDstmments  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honor, 
character,  and  interest.    •    •    • 

^^^Tbe  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France 
being  at  present  suspended,  the  Government  has  no  means  of  obtaining 
official  information  from  that  country ;  nevertheless  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  executive  directory  passed  a  decree  on  the  2d  of  March 
last,  contravening,  in  part,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1778, 
injarious  to  our  lawful  commerce,  and  endangering  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens.   A  copy  of  this  treaty  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  *  While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  of  our  differences  with 
Prance,  by  amicable  negotiations,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to  our  citizens, 
and  general  complexion  of  affairs,  render  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
recommend  to  your  consideration  effectual  measures  of  defense. 

^'^It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  or  the  world,  what  has 
been  before  observed,  that  endeavors  have  been  employed  to  foster  and 
establish  a  division  between  the  Oovernment  and  the  people  ot  the 
United  States.  To  investigate  the  causes  which  have  encouraged  this 
attempt  is  not  necessary.  But  to  repel,  by  decided  and  united  counsels, 
iasinuations  so  derogatory  to  the  honor,  and  aggressions  so  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution,  Union,  and  even  independence  of  the  nation,  is  an 
indispensable  duty. 

*^The  answer  of  the  House  to  this  si)eecb  was  in  a  conciliatory  spirit; 
and  on  the  first  of  the  following  June  Congress  yielded  so  far  as  to  pass 
a  law  providing  for  passports  for  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"Congress  adjourned  on  the  10th  of  July.  On  the  13th  President 
Adams  commissioned  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  John  Marshall, 
and  Elbridge  Gerry  as  envoys  to  proceed  to  France  and  endeavor  to 
renew  the  relations  which  had  been  so  rudely  broken  by  the  directory. 
Their  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  folio  Foreign 
delations,  pages  153^.  Among  other  matters  they  were  to  secure  an 
adjustment  of  the  claims  for  spoliations  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
by  this  time  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

"They  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  1797, 
and  at  once  notified  the  foreign  minister  of  their  presence  and  requested 
an  interview.  Instead  of  receiving  them,  three  gentlemen,  who  have 
become  known  in  history  as  X,  Y,  and  Z,  waited  upon  them  at  various 
times,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  together,  and  claimed  to  speak 
for  Talleyrand  and  the  directory.  They  told  the  envoys  that  they  must 
pay  money.  *  a  great  deal  of  money ;  ^  and  when  they  were  asked  how 
much,  they  replied  *  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling'  as  a  douceur  to  the 
directory,  and  a  loan  to  France  of  thirty-two  millions  of  Dutch  florins. 
'Hiey  said  that  the  passages  in  the  President's  speech  which  are  quoted 
stbove  had  offended  the  directory,  and  must  be  retracted,  and  they 
nrged  upon  the  commissioners  in  repeated  interviews  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  negotiations  by  proposals  to  that  effect. 

"The  American  commissioners  listened  to  their  statements,  and  after 
consnltation  determined  that  they  *  should  hold  no  more  indirect  inter- 
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course  with  the  Governmeut.  They  addressed  a  letter  to  Talleyrand 
on  the  11th  of  November,  iDformiDg  him  that  they  were  ready  to  nego- 
tiate. They  got  no  answer ;  but  on  the  14th  of  December  X  appeared 
again,  on  the  17th  Y  appeared,  and  on  the  20th  <  a  lady,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  M.  Talleyrand,'  talked  to  Pinckney  on  the  subject;  still 
they  got  no  answer  from  Talleyrand,  and  on  the  18th  of  January  they 
read  the  announcement  of  a  decree  that  every  vessel  found  at  sea  loaded 
with  merchandise,  the  production  of  England,  should  be  good  prize. 
Though  unrecognized,  they  addressed  an  elaborate  letter  on  the  2Tth 
of  January,  1798,  to  Talleyrand,  setting  forth  in  detail  and  with  great 
ability  the  grievances  of  the  United  States.  On  the  2d  of  March  they 
had  an  interview  with  him.  He  repeated  that  the  directory  had  taken 
offense  at  Mr.  Adams's  speech,  and  added  that  they  had  been  wounded 
by  the  last  speech  of  President  Washington,  lie  complained  that  tbe 
envoys  had  not  been  to  see  him  personally ;  and  he  urged  that  they 
should  propose  a  loan  to  France.  Pinckney  said  that  the  propositions 
seemed  to  be  those  made  by  X  and  Y.  The  envoys  then  said  that  they 
had  no  power  to  agree  to  make  such  a  loan.  On  the  18th  of  March 
Talleyrand  transmitted  his  reply  to  their  note,  lie  dwelt  upon  Jay\s 
treaty  as  the  principal  grievance  of  France.  He  says  '  he  will  content 
himself  with  observing,  summarily,  that  in  this  treaty  everything  hav- 
ing been  calculated  to  turn  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  French  Republic,  and  to  the  advantage  of  England; 
that  the  Federal  Government  having  in  this  act  made  to  Great  Britain 
concessions  the  most  unheard  of,  the  most  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  the  most  derogatory  to  the  alliance  which 
subsisted  between  the  said  States  and  the  French  Republic,  the  latter 
was  perfectly  free,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  treaty  of 
Ix)ndon,  to  avail  itself  of  the  preservative  means  with  which  the  law 
of  nature,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  prior  treaties  furnish  U.'  He  closed 
by  stating  Hhat  notwithstanding  the  kind  of  i)rejudice  which  has 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  them,  the  executive  directory-  is  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  that  one  of  the  three  whose  opinions,  presumed  to 
be  more  impartial,  promise,  in  the  course  of  the  explanations,  more  of 
that  reciprocal  confidence  which  is  indispensable.' 

*'  Gerry  was  the  member  referred  to.  The  three  envoys  answered  that 
no  one  of  the  three  was  authorized  to  take  the  negotiation  upon  him- 
self. Pinckney  and  Marshall  then  left  Paris.  Gerry  remained.  Talley- 
rand tried  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  loan  to  France, 
but  he  refused.  Before  he  left  Paris  a  mail  arrived  from  America 
bringing  printed  copies  of  the  dispatches  of  the  envoys,  with  accounts 
of  their  interviews  with  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  'the  lady.'  Talleyrand  at 
once  asked  Gerry  for  the  four  names.  Gerry  gave  him  the  name  of  Y, 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  Z,  Mr.  Hautval,  and  said  that  he  could  not  give  the 
lady's  name,  and  would  not  give  X's  name.  The  name  of  X  is  preserved 
in  the  Department  of  State.    Gerry  left  Paris  on  the  2Cth  July,  1798. 

"The  President  transmitted  to  Congress  the  reports  of  the  envoys  as 
fast  as  they  were  received ;  and  when  he  heard  of  Marshall's  arrival  in 
America  he  said  to  Congress,  *I  will  never  send  another  minister  to 
France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  hon- 
ored as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent 
nation.'  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  show  the  impression  which 
the  news  made  upon  Congress.  The  ^act  to  provide  an  additional  arma- 
ment for  the  further  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,'  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts.    It  wjis  passed  in  the 
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HoQse  amid  great  oxcitement.  Edward  Livingston,  who  closed  the 
debate  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  said,  ^Let  no  man  flatter  himself 
that  the  vote  which  has  been  given  is  not  a  declaration  of  war.  Gen- 
tlemen know  that  this  is  the  case.'  This  was  followed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  by  acts  organizing  a  Navy  Department ;  for  increasing  or 
regulating  the  Army;  for  purchasing  armsj  for  construction  of  vessels; 
for  anthonzing  the  capture  of  French  vessels;  for  suspending  all  inter- 
coorse  with  France;  for  authorizing  merchant- vessels  to  protect  them- 
selves; for  abrogating  the  treaties  with  France;  for  establishing  a  ma- 
rine corps,  and  for  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money.  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress  further  augmentation  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Army 
was  made;  the  suspension  of  intercourse  was  prolonged,  and  provis- 
ions were  made  for  restoring  captured  French  citizens,  and  for  retalia- 
tions in  case  of  death  from  impressments."    (See  tif/ra,  §§  248,  335.) 

^'  It  was  on  the  21st  of  June  that  President  Adams  informed  Congress 
of  tbe  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  be  willing  to  send  a  new  minister 
to  France.  Talleyrand  immediately  opened  indirect  means  of  communi- 
(^tion  with  the  American  Cabinet  through  Murray,  the  American  min- 
ister at  The  Hague,  and  on  the  2dth  of  September  he  sent  word  through 
PichoD,  the  French  secretary  of  legation  at  the  same  place,  that  *  what- 
ever plenipotentiary  the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  send 
to  France  in  order  to  terminate  the  existing  diflerences  between  the  two 
countries,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
representative  of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful  nation.'  To  this 
proffer,  embodying  the  language  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  replied  by  empowering  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Davie, 
and  Mr.  Murray  '  to  discuss  and  settle,  by  a  treaty,  all  controversies 
between  the  United  States  and  France.'  (See  this  action  discussed, 
f^pra,  §  83.) 

"  When  these  envoys  arrived  in  France  they  found  that  the  direct- 
ory had  been  overthrown,  and  they  had  to  deal  with  Bonaparte  as  First 
Consul.  They  succeeded  in  restoring  good  relations.  An  account  of 
their  negotiations  will  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of 
the  Foreign  Belations,  pages  307  to  345.  Their  instructions  required 
them  to  secure,  (1)  A  claims  commission ;  (2)  abrogation  of  the  old 
treaties;  (3)  abolition  of  the  guarantee  of  1778 ;  (4)  no  agreement  for  a 
loan;  (5)  no  engagements  inconsistent  with  prior  treaties,  meaning, 
doabtless,  Jay's  treaty ;  (6)  no  renewal  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  consuls  by  the  convention  of  1788 ;  (7)  duration  of  a  treaty  not 
to  exceed  twelve  years. 

"The  negotiators  exchanged  their  powers  on  the  7th  of  April,  1800, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  30th  of  the  following  September,  which 
(1)  declared  that  the  parties  could  not  agree  upon  the  indemnities ;  (2) 
nor  as  to  the  old  treaties ;  (3)  and  consequently  was  silent  respecting 
the  guarantee;  but  (4)  made  no  provisions  for  a  loan;  (5)  made  no 
engagements  inconsistent  with  prior  treaties ;  (6)  did  not  renew  the 
objectionable  consular  provisions,  and  (7)  no  limitation  was  set  to  its 
operation. 

*' When  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  that  body  advised  its  ratifica- 
tion, provided  the  second  article  concerning  indemnities  should  be  ex- 
punged, and  that  the  convention  should  be  in  force  for  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  The  French  Government 
assented  to  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  and  to  the  ex- 
punging of  the  2d  article,  upon  condition  that  it  should  bo  understood 
that  thereby  each  party  renounced  the  pretensions  which  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  article ;  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Senate.    •    •    • 
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^'  Between  the  couclusion  of  the  two  treaties  of  1800  and  1803  a  corre- 
spondence arose  respecting  the  construction  of  the  former  treaty.  £ob- 
ert  Livingston^  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  complained  that  the 
council  of  prizes  (which  we  regarded  <as  a  political  board')  was  pro- 
ceeding in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1802,  he  was  ^  almost  hopeless'  as  to  the  claims.  His  anxiety 
communicated  itself  to  Madison.  The  French  court  next  proposed  to 
meet  the  French  obligations  in  paper  money,  while  the  appropriations 
on  the  American  side  were  payable  in  coin.  Livingston  thought  Bona- 
parte stood  in  the  way,  and  that,  should  anything  happen  to  him,  France 
would  '  very  soon  be  able  to  look  all  demands  in  the  face.'  Monroe  was 
sent  out  to  aid  in  the  negotiations,  with  special  powers  as  to  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  the  First  Consnl 
bent  on  parting  with  Louisiana  and  settling  with  the  United  States. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  1803,  Talleyrand  was  already  giving  signs  of  yield- 
ing. He  expressed  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the  American  claims  ad- 
vanced by  Livingston  (20,000,000  francs),  but  avowed  his  purpose  of 
paying  them,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  asked  for  a  specified  state- 
ment. An  explanation,  which  may  account  forepart  of  this,  may  be 
found  in  two  dates.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  signed  the  25th  of  March, 
1802 ;  the  declaration  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  dated  the  18th  of 
May,  1803." 

Of  the  convention  of  1800,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison 
on  December  19,  1800,  writes : 

" Davie  is  here  with  the  convention,  as  it  is  called;  but  it  as  a  real 
treaty,  without  limitation  of  time.  It  has  some  disagreeable  features, 
and  will  endanger  the  compromising  us  with  Great  Britain.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention  its  contents,  but  I  believe  it  will  meet  with  oppo- 
sition from  both  sides  of  the  house.  It  has  been  a  bungling  negotia- 
tion." 

2  Randairs  Jefferson,  577. 

The  effect  of  the  "renunciation"  introduced  by  Napoleon  into  tLe 
ratification  is  considered,  infra^  §§  228,  248. 

(c)  TREATY  OF  1803.      (CESSION  OF   LOUISIANA.) 

§1486. 

The  proceedings  leading  to  this  treaty  are  discussed,  supraj  §  72. 
As  to  the  Spanish  grants  in  Louisiana  after  1803,  see  svpra^  §  5. 
For  the  effect  of  this  treaty  on  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  their  own  Government  for  spoliations,  see  infra,  §  248. 

"  The  report  that  the  British  Government  had  cautioned  ours  not  to 
pay  the  money  for  Louisiana.,  for  that  they  meant  to  take  possession  of  it, 
is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  The  British  Government  has,  on  tbo 
contrary,  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the  cession,  and,  although  the 
terms  of  it  might  not  at  the  time  be  particularly  known,  yet  as  a  price 
was  to  be  presumed,  and  as  the  bargain  was  made  bona  fide,  and  was 
communicated  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  there  can  he 
no  pretext  whatever  for  complaint,  nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  will  take  place." 

Mr.  MadisoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Paino  (unofficial),  Aig.  20,  1803;  2  Madison's 
Writings,  185. 
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"  It  is  my  doty  to  state,  as  a  caase  of  very  great  regret,  that  very  se- 
rioas  differences  have  occurred  in  this  negotiation,  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  by  which  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  likewise  respecting  the  seizure  of 
the  Apollo,  in  1820,  for  a  violation  of  our  revenue  laws.  The  claim  of 
the  Government  of  France  has  excited  not  less  surprise  than  concern, 
beeause  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  just  foundation  for  it  in  either 
mstanoe.  By  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  it  is  stipulated 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  it  was 
provided  by  the  seventh  or  preceding  article  that  the  vessels  of  France 
and  Spain  should  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  ceded  territory 
without  paying  higher  duties  on  merchandise  or  tonnage  on  the  ves- 
sels than  such  as  were  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  ships 
of  France  should  forever  afterward  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  By  the  obvious  construction  of  this  article,  it  is 
presamed  that  it  was  intended  that  no  favor  should  be  granted  to  any 
power  in  those  x>orts  to  which  France  should  not  be  forthwith  entitled ; 
Dor  should  any  accommodation  be  allowed  to  another  power  on  condi- 
tions to  which  she  would  not  also  be  entitled  on  the  same  conditions. 
Under  this  construction,  no  favor  or  accommodation  could  be  granted 
to  any  power  to  the  prejudice  of  France.  By  allowing  the  equivalent 
allowed  by  those  powers,  she  would  always  stand  in  those  ports  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  But  if  this  article  should  be  so 
construed  as  that  France  should  enjoy,  of  right,  and  without  paying 
the  equivalent,  all  the  advantages  of  such  conditions  as  might  be 
allowed  to  other  powers,  in  return  for  important  concessions  made  by 
them,  then  the  whole  character  of  the  stipulations  would  be  changed. 
She  would  not  only  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation, 
hot  on  a  footing  held  by  no  other  nation.  She  would  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages allowed  to  them,  in  consideration  of  like  advantages  allowed 
to  us,  free  from  every  and  any  cause  whatever." 

President  Monroe,  Fifth  Annual  Message,  1821. 

"It  was  agreed  by  the  article  above-mentioned  (Art  VIII  of  the  Louisi- 
ana treaty)  that  the  ships  of  France  should  forever  be  treated  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana. 

"  Vessels  of  certain  foreign  nations  being  now  treated  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  (including  those  of  Louisiana)  on  the  same  footing 
^th  American  vessels,  in  consideration  of  the  American  vessels  being 
treated  in  the  ports  of  those  nations  on  the  same  footing  with  their  own 
vessels,  France  has  required  that  French  vessels  should,  by  virtue  of 
the  said  article,  be  treated  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana  on  the  same  foot- 
^D?  with  the  vessels  of  those  nations,  without  allowing  on  her  part  the 
consideration  or  reciprocal  condition  by  virtue  of  which  those  vessels 
are  thus  treated. 

'^  The  United  States  contend  that  the  right  to  be  treated  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  when  not  otherwise  defined,  and 
^hen  expressed  only  in  those  words,  is  that,  and  can  only  be  that,  of 
bein^  entitled  to  tl^at  treatment  gratuitously,  if  such  nation  enjoys  it 
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grataitously,  aud  ou  paying  the  same  equivalent,  if  it  has  been  granted 
in  consideration  of  an  eqaivalent.  Setting  aside  every  collateral  mat- 
ter and  subsidiary  argument,  they  say  that  the  article  in  question,  ex- 
pressed as  it  is,  can  have  no  other  meaning,  is  susceptible  of  no  other 
construction,  for  this  plain  and  incontrovertible  reason,  that,  if  the 
French  vessels  were  allowed  to  receive  gratuitously  the  same  treatment 
which  those  of  certain  other  nations  receive  only  in  consideration  of  an 
equivalent,  they  would  not  be  treated  as  the  most  favored  nation,  but 
more  favorably  than  any  other  nation.  And  since  the  article  must 
necessarily  have  the  meaning  contended  for  by  the  United  States,  aud 
no  other,  the  omissiou  or  insertion  of  words  to  define  it  is  wholly  im- 
material, a  definition  being  necessary  only  when  the  expressions  used 
are  of  doubtful  import,  and  the  insertion  of  words  to  that  effect  in  some 
other  treaties,  belonging  to  that  class  of  explanatory  but  superfluous 
phrases  of  which  instances  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  treaties. 

"  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact 
there  was  no  most  favored  nation  in  the  United  States;  the  right  en- 
joyed by  the  vessels  of  certain  foreign  nations  to  be  treated  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  as  American  vessels  in  consideration  of  American 
vessels  receiving  a  similar  treatment  in  the  ports  of  those  nations,  not 
being  a  favor  but  a  mere  act  of  reciprocity. 

''  Let  me  also  observe  that  the  pretension  of  France  would,  if  ad- 
mitted, leave  no  alternative  to  the  United  States  than  either  to  suflfer 
the  whole  commerce  between  France  and  Louisiana  to  be  carried  exclu- 
sively in  French  vessels,  or  to  renounce  the  right  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  other  nations  deemed  essential  to  our  prosperity, and  havin<j 
for  object  not  to  lay  restrictions  on  commerce  but  to  remove  them.  If 
the  meaning  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  was  such 
indeed  as  have  been  contended  for  on  the  part  of  France,  the  United 
States,  bound  to  fulfill  their  engagements,  must  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  these  might  be.  But  this  having  been  proven  not 
to  be  the  case,  the  observation  is  made  only  to  show  that  the  United 
States  never  can,  either  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  indemnities  for  their 
citizens  or  from  their  anxious  desire  to  settle  by  conciliatory  arrange- 
ments all  their  differences  with  France,  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
erroneous  construction  put  upon  the  article  in  question." 

Mr.  Gallatin,  minister  to  France,  to  Viscount  de  Chateanbriand,  Feb.  27,  l&SA, 
5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  673. 

As  to  the  "  favoied-nation  "  clause,  see  aupra^  $  134. 

Much  unpublished  correspondence  in  August  and  September,  1803,  between  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  then  pend- 
ing with  France,  is  in  the  Department  of  State  among  the  Madison  and 
Monroe  papers ;  aud  also  a  scries  of  private  letters  from  Mr.  Livingston 
to  Mr.  Madison,  as  to  the  differences  between  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr. 
Monroe  and  other  circumstances  of  the  negotiations. 

In  Hunt's  life  of  Edward  Livingston,  805,  the  success  which  attended  the  ne- 
gotiation for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  attributed  to  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston  seized  the  moment  when  Napoleon  was  most  accessible, 
and  when  the  circumstances  were  most  propitious,  to  press  the  sale.  But, 
as  already  noted,  {supra,  }  107,)  the  papers  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
State  show  that  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival  that  final  action  took 
place.  The  motives  on  Napoleon's  part  were  (1)  the  probability  of  a  colli- 
sion with  the  United  States  in  case  of  his  retention  of  Louisiana;  (2)  the 
probability  of  the  seizure  of  Louisiana  by  the  British  in  the  approaching 
hostilities,  should  it  be  retained  by  France. 
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ror  other  pobliabed  papers  on  the  same  topic,  see  2  Am.  8t.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)»  506  jr. 

An  toconnt  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  will  be  foand 
:q  £dwsrd  LiTini^on's  speech  in  May,  18B5,  on  the  Monroe  refunding  bill.  Hunt's 
Uk  of  LiYingston,  ^05.— See  also  1  Phill.  Int.  Law.  (3  ed.),  380. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  Februaiy  17,  1825,  communicating  correspondence 
u  to  intvpretation  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  ceding  Louisiana,  is  contained 
io  House  Doc.  403,  18th  Cons.,  2d  sess.,  640.    5  Am.  St.  Pap.,  640. 

The  report  in  1838  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  on  the  subject  of  the 
final  adjustment  of  all  claims  to  the  land  derived  firom  the  former  OoTernment  of 
Spain  in  West  Florida,  as  transferred  to  France,  is  giyen  in  House  Rep.  818,  28th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.    See  also  Uouse  Rep.  508,  22d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

In  the  treaty  of  1803  the  United  States  stipalated  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  protected  iu  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  The  United  States  regards  this  stipulation  as  the  avowal  of 
a  principle  which  would  have  been  held  equally  sacred,  though  it  had 
not  been  inserted  in  the  contract.  The  term  <<  property ,"  as  applied  to 
lands,  comprehends  every  species  of  title  inchoate  or  complete.  It  is 
SDpposed  to  embrace  those  rights  which  lie  in  contract ;  those  which  are 
execntory  as  well  as  those  which  are  executed. 

Soulard  v.  U.  S.,  4  Pet.,  511 ;  Delassus  v,  U.  S.,  9  Pet.,  117. 

The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  property,  &c.,  ceased  to  operate  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

New  Orleans  v.  Armas,  9  Pet.,  223. 

The  treaty  conld  not  enlarge  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  powers  do  not  enable  the  United  States  to  have  or  ex- 
ercise that  police  control  over  public  places  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
which  belonged  to  the  Grown  of  France  or  of  Spain. 

New  Orleans  v.V.  S.,  10  Pet,  662. 

All  Spanish  grants  in  Louisiana,  between  November  3, 1762,  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1800,  are  held  valid  if  made  in  accordance  with  Spanish  law. 

Stiother  v.  Lncas,  12  Pet.,  410;  LesBois  v.  BramoU,  4  How.,  449 ;  U.  S.  v.  Mooro, 
12  How.,  209. 

Incomplete  Spanish  titles  were  not  rendered  complete  by  the  treaty 
by  which  Louisiana  was  acquired  j  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States 
succeeded  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Grown  of  Spain  as  to  con- 
finnation  of  such  titles,  and  where  there  were  two  adverse  claimants 
Height  select  between  them  and  make  a  perfect  title  to  one  and  exclude 
the  other. 

Chontean  r.  Eckhart,  2  How.,  344.    See  «ujpra,  $$  4f#* 

The  treaty  confirmed  titles  as  they  existed  under  the  local  law. 

HcBonongh  v,  Hillandon,  3  How.,  693. 

The  treaty  of  cession  was  constitutional,  and  took  effect  on  the  day  of 
its  date,  30th  April,  1803.  Its  subsequent  ratification  and  the  formal 
transfer  of  possession  have  relation  to  that  date. 

U.  S.  V.  Bejnes,  9  How.,  127. 
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The  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  between  Spain  and  France,  of  the  Xst  of 
October,  1800,  deprived  Spain  of  the  power  to  make  grants  of  land  in 
Lonisiana,  if  not  after  its  date,  certainly  after  2l8t  March,  1801. 

All  French  grants  of  land  in  the  Lonisiana  Territory  between  No- 
vember 3,  1762,  the  date  of  the  cession  to  Spain,  and  October  1, 1800, 
the  date  of  the  recession  to  France,  are  inoperative. 

U.  S.  r.  D'Auterive,  10  How.,  609. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  the  United  States  always 
claimed  to  the  Perdido  Biver  to  the  east,  althongh  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties kept  possession  of,  and  claimed  sovereignty  over,  the  territory  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Mississippi  (except  the  island  of  New  OrleaDs), 
nntil  1810,  when  the  United  States  took  forcible  possession  of  it  Bat 
grants  made  by  Spain  in  the  disputed  territory  whilst  in  possession 
thereof,  were  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  of  Jnue  22,  1860,  though 
they  were  previously  void. 

U.  8.  V.  Lynde,  11  Wall.,  632. 

Spanish  grants  made  in  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  aud 
Perdido  Eivers,  after  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  1801,.  by  which  Spviia 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France  were  void,  because  after  that  time  that  ter- 
ritory did  not  belong  to  Spain.  They  were  also  declared  void  by  th> 
act  of  March  26, 1804. 

Ihid. 

Spain  in  ceding  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of 
February  212,  1819,  ceded  only  so  much  thereof  as  belonged  to  her,  and 
hence  did  not  cede  the  territory  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Perdido  Rivers,  which  territory,  though  claimed  by  Spain,  was  treated 
by  the  United  States  as  already  ceded  by  France. 

Ibid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  convention  with  France  of  1803,  the 
United  States  are  not  bound  to  protect  demands  for  freight  where  in- 
dividuals have  transported  articles  for  the  French  Government  or  for 
its  citizens,  since  they  are  within  no  i)rovision  of  the  convention. 

1  Op.,  136  Lincoln,  1803. 

(d)  SUBSEQUENT  TREATIES. 

§148c. 

The  convention  with  France  of  June  24, 1822,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  as  sent  by  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  on  December  10,  1822,  is 
given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  353, 17th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
llel),  149. 

The  proceedings  in  1833  in  the  French  House  of  Deputies,  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  of  1831  between  France  and  the  United  States  aro 
given  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  2,  23d  Gong.,  2d  sess, 
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Under  the  act  of  Congress  constituting  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
pass  on  claims  provided  for  by  tbe  treaty  with  France  of  1831  the  de- 
cision of  the  board  between  conflicting  claimants  is  not  conclusive,  and 
the  question  of  their  respective  titles  is  fully  open  to  be  adjudicated  by 
tbe  courts. 

FrevaU  v.  Bache,  14  Pet.,  95. 

"By  the  treaty  of  July  4, 1831,  France  was  to  pay  26,000,000  francs 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  American  claims ;  the  United  States  were  to 
pay  1,500,000  francs  in  satisfaction  of  certain  French  claims ;  the  United 
States  were  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines ;  and  France,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  agreement,  was  to  relinquish  its  claims  and 
reclamations  respecting  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

"The  ratifications  of  this  convention  were  exchanged  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1832,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following  July  Congress  passed 
an  act  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  provided  for  a  commission  to  take  proof 
of  the  claims,  and  also  for  the  agreed  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  wines 
of  France.  Under  this  commission  the  claims  which  had  been  referred 
against  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  some  which  had  been  preferred 
against  Naples  and  Spain  were  proved  and  allowed  against  France. 

"Tbe  first  installment  under  this  treaty  was  to  be  paid  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  next  following  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  that 
is,  it  became  payable  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1833.  But  no  provision 
vas  made  for  its  payment;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1834,  the  French 
Chaml)er  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  176  to  168,  refused  to  make  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
(See  supraj  §§  133  ff,)  At  the  opening  of  the  2d  session  of  the  23d 
Congress  (December,  1834),  President  Jackson,  after  stating  in  detail 
snccessive  neglects  of  France  to  make  or  provide  for  the  payments 
under  this  treaty,  said:  *The  executive  branch  of  this  Government 
bag,  as  matters  stand,  exhausted  all  the  authority  upon  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  invested,  and  which  it  had  any  reason  to  believe  could 
be  beneficially  employed.  The  idea  of  acquiescing  in  the  refusal  to  ex- 
ecate  the  treaty  will  not,  I  am  confident,  be  for  a  moment  entertained 
by  any  branch  of  this  Government ;  and  further  negotiation  upon  the 
subject  is  equally  out  of  the  question.'  After  a  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
in  which  day,  Webster,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  and  others  took 
part,  it  was  voted  unanimously, '  it  is  inexpedient  at  present  to  adopt  any 
legislative  measures  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  United 
States  and  France.'  The  President,  on  the  7th  of  the  following  Febru- 
ary, transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  further  correspondence 
from  Edward  Livingston,  tben  minister  at  Paris ;  and  again  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  still  further  correspondence,  by  which  he  said,  <  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  instruct  Mr.  Livingston 
to  quit  France  with  his  legation,  and  return  to  the  United  States,  if  an 
appropriation  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  convention  shall  be  refused  by 
the  Chambers.'  The  next  day  the  Com  mi  ttee  of  Foreign  Affairs  reported 
to  the  House  respecting  the  <  relations  with  France.'  There  was  a 
majority  report  and  a  minority  report.  Cambreleng  presented  the 
former;  the  latter  was  signed  by  Edward  Everett,  Robert  P.  Letcher, 
and  R.  Coulter.  Cambreleng  opened  the  discussion  on  Saturday,  the 
28th  of  February,  with  a  short  speech.  John  Quincy  Adams  followed 
at  length.  Archer,  Pickens,  Cambreleng,  Everett,  Wise,  the  best 
talent  of  the  House,  participated  in  the  debate.    It  closed  at  night  by 
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the  adoption  of  a  resolation  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Honse  the  treaty 
of  July  4, 1831,  shonid  be  maintained  and  its  execution  insisted  on,  and 
that  preparations  ought  to  be  made  for  any  emergency  growing  out  of 
our  relations  with  France. 

"Livingston  left  Paris  under  instructions  from  the  President,  and 
was  followed  by  Barton,  whom  he  had  left  as  charg6  d'affaires.  This 
caused  the  withdrawal  from  Washington  of  Pageot,  the  French  minis- 
ter, and  the  complete  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  (See  tn/ra,  § 
318.) 

"  On  the  8th  of  February,  1836,  the  President  informed  Congress  that 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  had  been  offered  to  adjust  these  differ- 
ences. Some  of  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  in  Paris  may  be  found  in  a  message  of  the  15th  of  that  moDtb. 
On  the  22d  the  President  was  able  to  announce  to  Congress  that  the 
French  Government  had  determined  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  that 
the  mediation  had  therefore  become  unnecessary.  {Supra^  §  49;  infra^ 
§  318.)  The  payments  of  the  installments  were  duly  made.  Thencefor- 
ward diplomatic  relations  were  resumed,  and  the  last  difficulty  with 
France,  arising  from  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  disappeared." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c.    See  the  proceedings  on  this  treaty  noticed  tiv/ra, 

$  318 ;  see  also  $  228. 
As  to  privileges  of  consals  under  consular  convention,  treaty  of  1853,  see  supra^ 

$98. 

By  the  7th  article  of  the  consular  convention  with  France  of  Feb- 
ruary  23, 1853,  the  President  engaged  to  recommend  to  the  particular 
States  '^  that  if,  pursuant  to  their  then  existing  laws,  French  subjects 
were  not  then  allowed  to  hold  real  estate  in  any  State,  that  right  might 
be  conferred  on  them." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State  to  the  governor  of  Maine,  May  9,  1870.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  7th  article  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1853  has  relation  only 
to  rights  of  inheritance  subsequently  acquired. 

Prevost  V.  Greenanx,  19  How.^l. 

(11)  Germany. 
S  149. 

The  treaty  of  July  11, 1799,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  correspondence  as  to  neutral  rights,  else- 
where given  (tn/ra,  §§  342^.),  reaffirmed  the  rule  of  free  ships  making 
free  goods.  This  treaty,  in  connection  with  that  of  1785,  is  discussed 
in  1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  chap.  v. 

The  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia  makes  provision  for  the  disposition 
and  succession  of  both  personal  and  real  estate  in  each  country  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other.  Of  this  provision  Mr.  Gushing,  when 
Attorney-General,  held  that  it  is  *'  a  stipulation  constitutional  in  sub- 
stance and  form,  which,  as  such,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
which  abrogates  any  incompatible  law  of  either  of  the  States," 

8  Op.,  417,  Cashing,  1857 ;  bat  see  svpra^  $  138. 
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Where  a  deteDtion  of  a  Prussian  vessel,  in  the  port  of  Kew  Orleans, 
daring  the  late  civil  \rar,  was  caused  by  her  resistance  to  the  orders  of 
the  properly  constituted  authorities,  whom  she  was  bound  to  obey,  she 
preferring  such  detention  to  a  clearance  upon  the  conditions  imposed, 
it  was  ruled  that  her  owner,  a  subject  of  Prussia,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
damages  against  the  United  States  under  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
treaty  with  that  power  of  1799. 

U.  S.  r.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520. 

Article  10  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1828  provides  that  the  con- 
sols, vice-consuls,  and  commercial  agents  of  each  party  ''shall  have  the 
right,  as  such,  to  sit  as  judges  and  arbitrators  in  such  differences  as 
may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their  charge,  without  the 
interference  of  the  local  authorities,"  subject  to  the  right  of  the  con- 
tending parties  "to  resort,  on  their  return,  to  the  judicial  authority  of 
their  country,"  and  to  the  right  of  the  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  com- 
mercial agents  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities  ''  to 
cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  supported."  The  crew 
of  a  Prussian  vessel  sued  in  rem^  in  admiralty,  in  the  district  court,  to 
recover  wages  alleged  to  be  dae  to  them.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
answered,  denying  the  debt,  invoking  the  protection  of  said  treaty, 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  averring  that  the  claim  for 
wages  had  already  been  adjudicated  by  the  Prussian  consul  at  New 
York.  The  consul  also  protested  formally  to  the  court  against  the 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  district  court, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  consul  had  adjudicated  on  the  claim  for  wages. 
The  district  court  decreed  in  favor  of  the  libellants.  It  was  held  that 
the  district  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

The  Elwine  Kreplin,  9  Blatch.,  438.    As  to  consalar  Jorisdiction,  see  supra, 

^^  Overtures  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  were  made  to 
John  Adams  by  M.  de  Thulemeier,  Prussian  envoy  to  The  Hague,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1784.  Adams  replied  that  he  <  could  do  nothing 
but  in  coEcarrence  with  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  who  were  at  Paris, 
bat  that  be  thought  he  could  answer  for  the  good  disposition  of  those 
gentlemen,  as  i^ell  as  of  his  own.'  Franklin  and  Jay  concurred  in  de- 
ftiring  to  negotiate  such  an  instrument,  and  Adams  proposed  to  Thule- 
meier that  the  then  recently  negotiated  treaty  with  Sweden  should  be 
taken  as  the  model  of  the  proposed  instrument.  Thulemeier  adopted 
the  suggestion,  and  in  the  following  April  sent  Adams  a  proj^t  based 
apon  it,  which  Adams  transmitted  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

''On  the  7th  of  the  following  June  Adams  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  an  account  of  the  negotiations,  with  his  observations 
upon  the  Prassian  proj^t.  On  the  3d  of  that  month,  however,  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson  had  been  invested  by  Congress  with  a  general 
power  to  conclude  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  various  powers 
in  Europe,  among  others  with  Prussia ;  and  they  notified  Thulemeier 
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that  they  were  ready  ^  to  consider  and  complete  the  plan  of  a  treaty ' 
which  he  had  already  transmitted. 

^'  Thalemeier  communicated  this  to  his  Government,  and  received  a 
*fall  power  to  conclade  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States.'  The  negotiations  were  conducted  with 
great  rapidity  under  the  circumstances.  Franklin  left  Passy  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1785,  for  America.  The  French  text  of  the  treaty  at  the 
time  of  his  signature  had  not  reached  Paris,  and  he  signed  only  the 
English  text.  The  French  draft  reached  Paris  several  days  later, 
and  was  copied,  by  Jefferson's  directions,  into  the  instruments  which 
Franklin  had  signed.  Then  Jefferson  signed  the  documents,  and  Short 
took  them  to  Adams,  in  London,  for  his  signature.  Short  then  went  to 
The  Hague  to  secure  Thulemeier's  signature  to  the  treaty,  and  its  ex- 
change. 

<^  On  the  11th  of  July,  1799,  when  this  was  about  to  expire  by  its  own 
limitation,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  Ber- 
lin, which  his  father,  the  President,  communicated  to  Congress  on  the 
22(1  of  November,  1800.  This  also  expired  in  ten  years  from  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  of  Kapoleon. 

"  In  1828  a  new  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Prussia  was  con- 
cluded, which  is  still  in  force.  The  fourteenth  article  makes  provision 
for  the  disposition  and  the  succession  of  both  personal  and  real  estate 
in  each  country  by  citizens  of  the  other.  Attorney-General  Gushing 
said  of  this,  there  '  is  a  stipulation  of  treaty,  constitutional  in  substance 
and  form,  which,  as  such,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  which 
abrogates  any  incompatible  law  of  either  of  the  States.  •  •  •  In  the 
circumstances  suggested  by  the  Baron  von  Gerolt,  it  is  an  act  of  mere 
duty  and  of  simple  good  faith  on  our  part  to  assure  him  that  such  is  the 
law.' 

"This  treaty  conferred  upon  consuls  jurisdiction  over  disputes  be- 
tween masters  and  seamen.  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message, 
December  2,  1845,  said,  '  The  Prussian  consul  at  Kew  Bedford  in  June, 
1844,  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Story  to  carry  into  effect  a  decision  made 
by  him  between  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Prussian  ship  Borussia, 
but  the  request  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  without  previous  legis- 
lation by  Gongress  the  judiciary  did  not  possess  the  power  to  give  effect 
to  this  article  of  the  treaty.  •  •  •  I  have  deemed  it  proper,  therefore, 
to  lay  the  subject  before  Gongress,  and  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  treaty  obligations.'  No  such 
act  was  passed  until  June  11,  18G8.    (See  supra,  §  124.) 

**  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  German  minister  at 
Washington  informed  Mr.  Fish  that  private  property  on  the  high  seas 
was  to  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  German  vessels  without  regard  to 
reciprocity.  Mr.  Fish  replied,  *The  Government  of  the  United  States 
receives  with  great  pleasure  the  renewed  adherence  of  a  great  and  en- 
lightened German  Government  to  the  principle  temporarily  established 
by  the  treaty  of  1785,  and  since  then  advocated  by  this  Government 
whenever  opportunity  has  offered.'    (See  infra,  §  342.) 

"Before  the  formation  of  the  North  German  Union  questions  were 
arising  with  Prussia  respecting  the  compulsory  enlistment  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  of  persons  who  had  become  naturalized  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  These  questions  were  intended  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
treaty  of  naturalization  with  the  North  German  Union.  Some  doubts 
still  remaining  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  that  treaty.  Prince 
Bismarck  said,  in  the  Diet,  *  The  gentleman  who  has  last  spoken  fears 
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that  a  person  who  haB  lived  Ave  years  iu  America,  and  been  naturalized 
there,  may  yet,  on  his  retnrn  here,  be  held  to  military  duty.  Tbis  ap- 
prehension I  can  desiii^nate  as  perfectly  and  absolutely  unfounded.  The 
literal  observation  of  the  treaty  includes  in  itself  that  those  whom  we  are 
boand  to  acknowledge  as  American  citizens  cannot  be  held  to  military 
daty  in  North  Germany.  That  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  treaty. 
Whosoever  emigrates  bona  fide  with  the  pnr])ose  ot  residinfi^  permanently 
io  America  shall  meet  with  no  obstacle  on  our  part  to  his  becoming  an 
American  citizen,  and  his  bona  fides  will  be  assumed  when  he  shall  have 
passed  five  years  in  that  country,  and,  renouncing  his  North  German 
Datiooality,  shall  have  become  an  American  citizen." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  NoteSi  Slc. 

The  naturalization  treaties  with  Germany  are  considered  in  another 

chapter. 

Infra,  $$  173, 178, 179. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  of  1852,  the  forging  of  checks  on  the 
commanal  chest  of  Breslau  is  a  crime  for  which  the  mutual  extradition 
of  fagi lives  from  justice  is  stipulated. 

6  Op.,  7G1,  CnsbiDg,  1854.    Infra,  $  270. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1828  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia,  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  deserters  from  public  ships 
and  merchant  vessels  of  the  respective  countries,  applies  to  public  ves- 
sels sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  North  German  Union,  and  deserters 
from  such  vessels. 

12  Op.,  463,  £yart8,  1868. 

A  citizen  of  the  North  German  Confederation  who  becomes  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  the  United  States  must  have  had  an  uninterrupted 
residence  of  five  years  in  the  United  States  before  he  is  entitled  to  the 
immanities  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  with  the  Confederation  of  18G8. 
The  recital  contained  in  the  record  of  the  naturalization  proceedings  that 
he  had  resided  continuously  in  this  country  for  more  than  five  years 
vill  not  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
80  recited. 

13  Op.,  376,  Ackerman,  1871.    See  infra,  $$173/. 

A  crime  committed  by  a  Prussian  subject  iu  Belgium,  although  jus- 
ticiable in  Prussia,  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  extradi- 
tion treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  of  1852. 

14  Op.,  381,  Williams,  1873.    See  infra,  $$  271  /. 

A  Prussian  subject  by  birth  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 
hecame  naturalized  in  1854,  and  in  the  following  year  had  a  son  born 
in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  Four  years  after  the  birth  of  his  son  he  returned 
to  Germany  with  his  family,  including  this  infant  child,  and  became 
flomiciled  at  Wiesbaden,  in  Nassau,  where  he  has  continuously  resided. 
iul866  Nassau  became  incorporated  into  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation.   When  the  son  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  called 
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upou  by  tbo  German  Goverument  to  report  lor  military  duty.  Tiiere- 
upon  the  intervention  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  was  invoked 
on  the  gronnd  that  the  son  was  a  native  American  citizen.  Under 
article  six  of  the  naturalization  treaty  of  1868,  between  the  North  Ger- 
man Union  and  the  United  States,  and  according  to  the  American 
rule  declared  in  section  1999  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  father  re- 
nounced his  naturalization  in  America  and  became  a  German  subject. 
By  virtue  of  the  German  laws,  his  son,  being  a  minor,  also  acquired 
German  nationality.  Being  domiciled  with  his  father,  and  being  as  a 
minor,  subject  to  him,  according  to  both  German  and  American  law, 
and  receiving  German  protection,  and  declining  to  give  any  assurance 
of  intention  to  return  to  and  reside  in  the  United  States,  the  son  dur- 
ing his  minority,  when  in  Germany,  cannot  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  when  he  reaches  th«  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  he  may  elect  whether  he  will  return  to  and  take  tbe 
nationality  of  his  birth,  with  its  duties  and  privileges,  or  retain  the 
nationality  acquired  by  the  act  of  his  father. 

15  Op.,  15,  Pierxepont,  1875.  See  on  this  topic  tn/ra,  J  J  183  Jf. 
As  to  naturalization  treaties  with  Germany  see  infray  $$  371  ff. 
As  to  extradition  treaties,  see  wfra^  $$  268  jf. 

The  presumption  of  abandonment  of  adopted  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  created,  under  treaty,  by  a  residence  in  Germany  of 
over  two  years,  is  only  prima  faciej  and  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  of 
an  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Infra,  J  179. 

(12)  Gbbat  Britain. 

(a)  TBEATY  OF  1783.      PEACE. 

§  150. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  a  treaty  of  partition  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  its  own  territory  was  recog- 
nized by  Great  Britain ;  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  her  own 
territory  was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Supra,  $  6 ;  infra,  $  302 ;  see  Mcllvaine  v  Coxo,  4  Crancb,  409,  cited  infra  in  this 
connectioD.     See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  1.50. 

"On  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay 
signed  at  Paris  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers. 
The  official  correspondence  connected  with  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty 
has  been  printed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sparks. 

"  It  was  provided  by  the  seventh  article  of  each  treaty  that  ^  His  Brit- 
annic Msyesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  tbe 
American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets 
from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  port,  place,  and  harbor 
within  the  same.' 

"  But  when  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn  from  New  York,  on  the 
2oth  of  the  November  following  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
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they  took  with  them,  or  sent  ia  advance  of  their  withdrawal,  3,000  ne- 
groes, in  violation  of  the  treaty ;  and  when  Jay  was  commissioned  in 
17W  to  proceed  to  London  to  negotiate  the  treaty  which  bears  his 
name,  British  troops  still  occapied  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Fort  Erie  (Buf- 
falo), Niagara,  Oswego,  Oswegatchie,  Point  au  Fer,  and  Dutchman's 
Point,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  to  evacuate  them." 

3ir.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

The  negotiation  of  this  treaty  is  detailed  in  1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S., 
chap,  iv,  and  that  of  Jay's  treaty  in  the  same  volame,  chap.  vi.  See  also 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  Governor  Clinton  June  1,  1783.    8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  119. 

The  treaty  of  1783  did  not  create  the  boundaries  of  the  then  United 
States  or  the  national  rights  arising  therefrom.  It  merely  recognized 
tbem  as  they  then  existed.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  north- 
eastern fisheries,  which  the  colonies,  in  connection  with  the  parent  Gov- 
ernment, had  conquered  from  France,  and  which  were  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  colonies,  in  joint  possession  with  the  parent  state.  The 
United  States  continued,  after  the  peace,  to  hold  these  fisheries  in  com- 
mon with  Great  Britain,  subject  only  to  such  mutual  concessions  sa  the 
treaty  expressed. 

i»/ra,J$  302/. 

In  the  London  Diplomatic  Review  for  October,  1872  (vol.  xx,  231),  is 
the  following :  ^^  The  astute  and  resolute  representatives  of  the  United 
States  have  on  every  occasion  shown  a  marked  superiority  over  ours 
in  framing  and  interpreting  treaties,  and  on  the  assertion  or  infringe- 
ment of  rights  in  which  British  interests  were  concerned;  but  in  no 
instance  have  they  given  a  more  signal  proof  of  their  skill  in  this 
regard  than  they  did  in  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of  1783  which  pur- 
ported to  define  the  territorial  boundary  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  emancipated  colonists." 

As  to  treaty  of  peace  with  Qreat  Britain,  see  1  John  Adams's  Works,  294, 355, 

359;  3tMd.,74, 78, 259,281,290, 299;  7i6tU,119,143, 165, 177,238, 306, 431,554, 

562. 570, 606, 610, 639, 645. 649. 
As  to  its  signatore  and  ratification,  see  3  John  Adams's  Works,  348, 363-683 ;  8 

iNtf., £0, 54, 57, 72-92, 115, 134, 137, 143, 154, 165, 177, 180, 196,  204,  358 ;  9 ibid., 

521. 

_  •  

The  correspondence  in  1792  between  Mr.  Hammond,  the  first  British 
minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Jefierson,  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  alleged  non  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  so  far  as  concerns  con- 
fiscation of  loyalist's  estates  and  the  right  of  British  creditors  to  recover 
debts  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  193  jf. 

Gouvemeur  Morris'  letters  to  President  Washington,  when  on  a  con- 
fidential agency  of  inquiry  in  England  in  1790,  are  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap., 
120  Jf. 

By  the  fourth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  British 
creditors  were  enabled  to  recover  debts  previously  contracted  to  them 
by  our  citizens,  notwithstanding  a  payment  of  the  debt  into  a  State 
treasury  had  been  made  during  the  war,  under  the  authority  of  a  State 
law  of  sequestration. 

Ware  V.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199;  State  of  Georgia  v,  Brailsford,  3  Dall.,  4,5.  See 
discnssSon  in  2  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3d  cd.),  123. 
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The  treaty  |0f  peace  with  Great  Britain  prevents  the  oiieration  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  Virginia  on  British  debts  which  were  incorred 
before  the  treaty. 

Hopkirk  o.  Bell,  3  Cranch,  454. 

On  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  all  persons,  whether  born  in  the  United 
States  or  otherwise,  who  adhered  to  the  United  States,  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  Oreat  Britain,  while  those  who  adhered  to  Oreat 
Britain  were  British  subjects. 

McUvaine  v.  Core,  4  Crancb,  209. 

The  several  States  which  compose  the  Union,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded 
their  municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the  time  when  they 
declared  themselres  independent,  to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  so?- 
ereign  States,  and  did  not  derive  them  from  concessions  of  the  British 
King.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  a  recognition,  not  a  grant,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  States.  Hence  the  laws  of  the  several  State  govern- 
ments passed  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  the  laws  of 
sovereign  States,  and  as  such  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  each 
State. 

Ibid,    See  supra,  $  6. 

Article  5  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Oreat  Britain  of  1783  saved  the 
lien  of  a  mortgage  upon  confiscated  lands  which  at  the  time  remained 
unsold. 

HiggiDson  v.  Mein,  4  Cranch,  415. 

The  "interest  in  lands  by  debts"  protected  by  article  5  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  of  1783,  must  be  an  interest  held  as  security 
for  money  at  the  time  of  the  treaty. 

Owings  V.Norwood's  Lesseo,  5  Cranch,  344.    See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  150. 

Ab  to  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  treaty  of 
1794,  in  protecting  titles  of  British  subjects  to  land  in  Virginia,  see  Fair- 
fax's Devisee  v.  Banter's  Lessee,  7  Cranch,  603 ;  Craig  v.  Bradford,  3  Wheat, 
594. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  protected  from  forfeit- 
ure, by  reason  of  alienage,  lands  then  held  by  British  subjects. 

Orr  V,  Hodgson,  4  Wheat.,  453. 

The  treaties  of  1783  and  1794  only  protected  titles  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  treaties  were  proclaimed,  and  did  not  operate  on  titles  subse- 
quently acquired.  But  in  the  case  of  titles  existing  at  the  proclaimiog 
of  the  treaties  actual  possession  was  not  necessary. 

Blight  V,  Rochester,  7  Wheat.,  535.     See  Shanks  r.  Dupont,  3  Pet.,  242. 

British  subjects  born  before  the  Revolution  are  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing lands  in  the  United  States,  save  by  force  of  some  treaty. 

Blight  r.  Rochester,  7  Wheat.,  535. 
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OonK)r<itioDS,  under  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  of  1783  and  1794, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  are  natural  persons. 

Society  for  Propag.  Gospel  r.  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.,  464. 

All  British  grants  of  land  in  the  United  States  made  Rubsequent  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  inoperative  under  the  treaty  of 

1783. 

Harcoart  r.  Gaillard,  12  Wheat.,  523;  supra,  i  5a. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  all  those,  whether  natives 
or  otherwise,  who  then  adhered  to  the  American  States,  were  virtually 
ateolved  Grom  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Grown ;  all  those  who  then 
adhered  to  the  British  Grown  were  deemed  and  held  subjects  of  that 

Crown. 

Shanks  V.  Dapont,  3  Pet.,  242. 

The  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Michigan,  which  was  part  of  the  French  domain  prior 
to  the  conquest  by  Great  Britain  in  1750,  and  as  an  incident  of  such 
i^vereignty  succeeded  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  France  in 
dealing  with  sei^ioral  estates  for  a  forfeiture  for  non-fnlfillment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  fief. 

U.  S.  V.  Repentigny,  5  Wall.,  211. 

The  term  "  prosecutions,"  employed  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty 
vith  Great  Britain  of  1783,  imports  a  suit  against  another  in  a  criminal 
caQ8e,sach  prosecutions  being  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  public,  the 
groond  of  them  being  distinctly  known  as  soon  as  they  are  instituted, 
and  being  always  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

1  Op.,  60,  Bradford,  1794. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hammond  opened 
^ith  a  formal  statement  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  November  29, 1791,  of  the 
irrievances  of  the  United  States  on  the  nonperformance  of  the  British 
stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  "On  the  30th  of  November  Ham- 
wond  replied  to  Jefferson's  note  thus:  '  With  respect  to  the  non-execu- 
tion of  the  seventh  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  His 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  you  have 
^^caUed  to  my  attention,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  to 
yoa,  Bir,  that  the  King,  my  master,  was  induced  to  suspend  the  execu* 
tioD  of  that  article,  on  his  part,  in  consequence  of  the  non-compliance, 
^0  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  engagements  contained  in 
thefonrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  of  the  same  treaty.  These  two  ob- 
jects are,  therefore,  so  materially  connected  with  each  other  as  not  to 
admit  of  separation,  either  in  the  mode  of  discussing  them,  or  in  any 
sobsequent  arrangements  which  may  result  from  that  discussion.' 

'^Jefferson  met  this  on  the  15th  of  December  by  a  note  stating  briefly 
the  American  position  as  to  the  British  infractions  of  the  treaty  and 
prt)dQcing  evidence  in  its  support.  This  drew  from  Hammond  an  elab- 
orate reply  on  the  5th  of  March,  1792,  in  which  he  contended  (1)  that  the 
United  States  had  failed  to  execute  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty,  by  not 
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X)reveutmg  the  placiDg  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  recovery,  iu 
sterling,  of  debts  dne  to  British  subjects;  (2)  that  interest  had  not  been 
allowed  on  jiidgments  in  favor  of  British  creditors ;  and  (3),  that  article 
5  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
confiscated  estates  had  not  been  restored;  and  that  therefore  ^the 
measure  that  the  King  has  adopted  (of  delaying  his  compliance  with 
the  7th  article  of  the  treaty)  is  perfectly  justifiable.'  To  this  Jefferson, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1702,  replied,  (1)  that  impediments,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  had  not  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  collection 
of  British  debts  in  the  United  States;  (2)  that  interest  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  a  debt  under  British  and  American  law,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  embraced  in  the  treaty;  (3)  that  the  United  States  had  only  under- 
taken in  the  treaty  to  recommend  the  States  to  restore  confiscated  estates^ 
and  had  fully  complied  with  that  agreement ;  and  he  showed  conclu- 
sively that  it  was  understood  both  by  the  ministry  and  by  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  when  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  that  the  American  plen- 
ipotentiaries not  only  would  not  agree  to  restore  the  confiscated  estates, 
but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  States  themselves  would  not  restore 
them,  even  if  recommended  by  Congress  to  do  so ;  (4)  that  the  British 
infractions  of  the  treaty,  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  alleged  infrac- 
tions by  the  United  States,  preceded  them,  and  were  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  them. 

^^More  than  a  year  elapsed  without  a  reply.  Jefferson  then,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1793,  wrote  Hammond,  asking  when  one  might  be  ex- 
pected. '  The  subject,'  he  said, '  was  extensive  and  important,  and 
therefore  rendered  a  certain  degree  of  delay  in  the  reply  to  be  expected. 
But  it  has  now  become  such  as  naturally  to  generate  disquietude.  The 
interests  we  have  in  the  western  posts,  the  blood  and  treasure  which 
their  detention  costs  us  daily,  cannot  but  produce  a  corresponding  anx- 
iety on  our  part.'  Hammond  replied  that  as  soon  as  he  should  receive 
instructions  the  reply  should  be  transmitted,  and  added,  <  There  is  one 
passage  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  sir,  of  which  it  becomes  me  to  take 
some  notice.  The  passage  I  allude  to  is  that  wherein  you  mention  <^the 
blood  and  treasure  which  the  detention  of  the  Western  posts  costs  the 
United  States  daily."  I  cannot  easily  conjecture  (he  motives  in  which 
this  declaration  has  originated.  After  the  evidence  that  this  Oovern- 
ment  has  repeatedly  received  of  the  strict  neutrality  observed  by  the 
King's  governors  of  Canada,  during  the  present  contest  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians,  and  of  the  disposition  of  those  officers 
to  facilitate,  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  any  negotiations  for  peace, 
I  will  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  expression  I  have  cited  was 
intended  to  convey  the  insinuation  of  their  having  pursued  a  different 
conduct.' 

^'  Jefferson  made  no  response  to  this.  Id  a  few  months  he  again  asked 
Hammond  whether  he  was  prepared  to  reply  on  this  subject  of  the  in- 
fractions of  the  treaty.    No  answer  was  ever  made. 

<'  In  the  autumn  of  1793  a  new  question  of  difference  arose.  The  ad- 
miralty instructions  to  British  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  issued  in 
June,  1793,  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  corn, 
flour,  or  meal,  destined  for  French  ports,  and  of  all  neutral  vessels,  except 
those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  attempting  to  enter  any  blockaded  port. 
As  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  neu- 
tral maritime  powers,  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  vessels  against 
which  the  latter  provision  was  aimed.  Wh^n  complaint  was  made  of 
the  order  to  seize  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  it  was  justified  by  Great 
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Britain  on  the  assnmption  that  provisions  were  contraband  of  war. 
EdmoDd  Bandolph,  Jefferson's  saccessor  as  Secretary  of  State,  met  this 
by  saying:  *  We  have  labored  to  cultivate  with  the  British  nation  per- 
fect harmony.  We  have  not  attempted  by  a  revival  of  maxims  which, 
ifever  conntenanced,  are  now  antiquated,  to  blast  yonr  apiculture  or 
commerce.  To  be  persuaded,  as  you  wish,  that  the  instructions  of  the 
8th  of  Jane,  1793,  are  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  is  impossible.  And  be 
assured,  sir,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  learn  the  intention 
of  yoor  Government  to  adhere  to  them,  notwithstanding  our  represent- 
arioDs,  which  utter,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  the  decent  but  firm  lan- 
^age  of  right.' 

'^  Under  such  circumstances  President  Washington,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1794,  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
^serious  aspect  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain,'  he  said:  ^Bnt,  as 
peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremited  zeal,  before  the  last  re- 
source, which  has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  cannot  fail 
to  check  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  is  contem- 
plated, I  have  thought  proper  to  nominate,  and  do  hereby  nominate, 
John  Jay,  as  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty.' 

^^  The  nomination  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8.  Jay's  instruc- 
tions were  dated  the  Gth  of  May,  1794.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  12th  of  the  same  month." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  <&c. 

AhDost  immediately  after  this  conciliatory  step  was  taken,  the  Brit- 
ish governor  of  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester,  made  a  speech,  unfriendly  in 
its  character  to  the  United  States,  to  Indians  then  aroused  against  the 
United  States,  and  three  companies  of  a  British  regiment  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  in  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  build  a  fort  there.  When  complaints  were  made  of 
these  hostile  acts  the  British  minister  at  Washington  justified  both  as 
defensible  preparations  for  an  actual  state  of  war  about  to  begin 
between  the  two  nations,  and  he  retorted  by  complaining  of  the 
fitting  out  of  French  privateers  in  American  ports,  and  of  the  ^  uniformly 
QDfriendly  treatment  which  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  •  •  •  ex- 
P^enced  in  the  American  ports.'  President  Washington,  in  trans- 
mittlDg  the  correspondence  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  said :  ^  This 
Dew  state  of  things  suggests  the  propriety  of  placing  the  United  States 
in  a  posture  of  effectual  preparation  for  an  event  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  endeavors  making  to  avert  it,  may,  by  circumstances  beyond 
our  control,  be  forced  upon  us.' " 

Hid.    See  9upra,  $$  107, 131  ff, 

(6)  jay's  treaty  (1794). 

§150a. 

The  full  text  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  of  much  minor  corre- 
spondence relative  thereto,  will  be  found  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.), 
^^2/.  Mr.  Jay's  report  of  his  proceedings  in  England  is  in  the  same 
volume,  476  jf.  The  projects  and  counter  projects  of  the  negotiators 
^  given  in  same  volume,  486 Jf;  see  same  volume,  705,  for  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's correspondence  with  Mr.  Jay. 
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The  policy  of  President  Washington  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
Jay's  treaty  is  given  as  follows  in  instructions  of  September  20, 1794, 
from  Mr.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jay :  <^  It  is  his  (the 
President's)  wish  that  the  characteristics  of  an  American  minister  shonld 
be  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  a  firmness  against  improper  compliances, 
and  on  the  other  by  sincerity,  candor,  and  prudence,  and  by  a  horror 
of  finesse  and  chicanery.  These  ideas,  however,  will  not  oppose  those 
firm  and  temperate  representations  which  you  meditate  shonld  your 
present  plan  fail.  For  it  is  fair  and  indispensable  in  the  event  of  a  rupt- 
ure to  divide  the  nation  from  the  OovemmentP 

The  treaty  appears  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  520^. 

Some  of  the  dispates  in  coDstmction  of  Jay's  treaty  are  noticed  in  1  John  Adams's 

Works,  471,  477,  481 ;  9  ibid,,  18,27,  36.  40,  74,  139. 
Mr.  Pickering's  instmctions  to  Mr.  Pinckney  of  Jan.  16,  1797,  as  to  this  treaty, 

are  published  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  561. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  respectively,  when 

acting  on  Jay's  treaty,  are  discussed  in  a  previous  section.    Svpra,  $  131  ff. 

See  also,  3  Life  of  Pickering,  174. 

Under  article  18  of  this  treaty  an  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port 
is  not  cause  for  condemnation. 

Fitzsimmons  v.  Newport  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cranch,  185. 

Jay's  treaty  provided  that  British  subjects  then  holding  lands  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  may  continue  to  hold  them  according  to 
their  respective  titles.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  this  provision  is  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
being  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Fairfax  t.  Hunter,  7  Cranch,  603.     See  supra,  $  138. 

Under  the  9th  article  of  Jay's  treaty,  by  which  it  is  provided  that 
British  subjects  holding  lauds  in  the  United  States,  and  their  heirs,  so 
far  as  respects  those  lands  and  the  remedies  incident  thereto,  should  not 
be  considered  as  aliens,  the  parties  must  show  that  the  title  to  the  land 
for  which  the  suit  was  commenced  was  in  them  or  their  ancestors, 
when  the  treaty  was  made. 

Harden  v,  Fisher,  1  Wheat,  300. 

A  defeasible  title  to  a  freehold  estate  in  Virginia  being  vested  in  a 
British  subject  during  the  Revolution,  and  capable  of  being  divested, 
by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  only  by  inquest  of  office,  or  a  legislative  act 
equivalent  thereto,  was  protected  and  confirmed  by  the  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Briiian,  thongh 
the  holder  had  never  become  a  citizen. 

Craig  r.  Bradford,  3  Wheat.,  594. 

To  the  same  effect  as  the  treaty  of  1783  was  the  9th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  which  also  provided  that,  as  to  the  lands  held  under  it, 
neither  the  British  subjects,  nor  their  heirs  should  be  regarded  as 
aliens.    But  the  term  <<  heirs"  was  not  meant  to  include  any  persons 
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other  than  sach  as  were  British  subjects  or  American  citizens  at  the 
tune  of  the  descent  cast. 

Orr  9.  Hodgaon,  4  Wheat.,  453. 

As  to  eoDStraction  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  so  far  as  concerns  title  of  British  sub- 
jects to  lands,  see  farther,  Harden  «.  Fisher,  1  Wheat.,  300,  rcTersing  8.  C, 
1  Paine,  55 ;  Orr  «.  Hodgson,  4  Wheat.,  453 ;  Blight  v.  Rochester,  7  Wheat., 
535;  Society  for  Propagation  of  Gospel  v.  Wheeler,  2  Gall.,  105. 

The  commissionere  appointed  in  pnrsnance  of  the  5th  article  of  the 
tieaty  of  1794  mnst  agree  in  their  decisions,  and  must  all  sabscribe 
their  names  and  attach  their  seals  thereto.  In  case  the  two  original 
commissioners  appointed  under  said  article  disagree  in  the  choice  of 
a  third,  each  is  to  propose  one  person,  and  of  the  two  names  so  pro- 
posed, one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  neither  of  said  commissioners  has 
a  dueretionary  x>ower  to  withhold  his  nominee  or  to  refase  to  draw  by 
lot  for  the  third  commissioner. 

1  Op.,  66,  Lee,  1796. 

To  insure  the  speedy  and  dae  execution  of  the  6th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  public  officers  should,  when  requested,  furnish  authen- 
ticated copies  of  documents  in  their  custody,  and  should  assist  in 
bringing  forward  testimony  according  to  the  duties  of  their  several 
stations;  and  individuals  should  not  refuse  to  give  testimony. 

1  Op.,  82,  Lee,  1798. 

By  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  a  requisition  from  the  British 
minister  is  not  authorized  unless  the  persons  demanded  are  charged 
^th  murder  or  forgery  committed  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
Great  Britain. 

1  Op.,  83,  Lee,  179a    See  infra,  $  271. 

The  provision  in  the  23d  article  of  the  trealy  that  ^^  the  ships  of  war  of 
«ach  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  at  all  times  be  hospitably  received 
ID  the  ports  of  the  other;  their  officers  and  crews  paying  due  respect 
to  the  laws  and  Government  of  the  country,"  is  merely  declaratory 
of  the  usage  of  nations,  that  hospitality,  which  includes  protection,  is 
to  be  enjoyed  upon  condition  that  the  laws  and  Government  of  the 
country  are  respected. 

1  Op.,  87,  Lee,  1799. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1794  goods  and  merchandise  carried  from  any 
place  in  the  territory  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  continent  of 
America,  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  into  any  of  the  northern 
<listricts  of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  the  same  duties  which 
^OQld  be  payable  by  our  citizens  on  the  same  goods  imported  from  the 
^me  place  in  American  ships  into  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

I  Op.,  155,  })reckinridge,  1806. 
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The  provision  in  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty,  relating  to  the  daties  on 
goods  and  merchandise,  does  not  extend  to  tonnage  duties,  nor  does 
the  treaty  extend  any  dispensation  to  the  sabject^  of  Great  Britaiu 
from  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  regulate  the  trade  and  in- 
tercourse of  our  own  citizens  with  the  Indian  tribes.     < 

Ibid. 

Under  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  a  British  subject,  held 
to  have  elected  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  remaining^ 
therein,  without  having  declared  his  intention  to  continue  to  be  a  British 
subject,  did  not  become,  ipaofacto^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
could  do  so  only  by  becoming  naturalized  in  accordance  with  section  2 
of  the  act  of  29th  January,  1795  (1  Stat,  414). 

5  Op.,  715,  Appendix,  Wirt,  1819.    See  infra,  $$  187-8. 

'^  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  has  been  received.  It  asks  whether 
there  was  in  1872  any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain relative  to  the  inheritance  of  lands  situated  in  this  country  by  Brit- 
ish subjects. 

*'  The  only  provision  found  in  any  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  touching  this  point  is  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1794,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  'British  subjects  who  now  hold 
lands  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  American  citizens 
who  now  hold  lands  in  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty,  shall  continue  to 
hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates 
and  titles  therein ;  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to  whom 
they  please  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives }  and  that  neither 
they  nor  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  said  lands 
and  the  legal  remedies  incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens.' 

<*  The  operation  of  thisL  stipulation  is  limited  to  lands  held  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  respectively,  in  1794,  and  as  to  the  sub- 
sequent title  to  lands  so  held  at  that  time,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  may 
be  deemed  permanent. 

'<  Permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  cases  of  Shanks  and  others  against 
Dupont  and  others,  3  Pet.,  242,  and  to  IS'ew  York  v.  Clarke,  3  Wheat,  1, 
for  legal  decisions  as  to  the  construction  of  the  9th  article  of  the 
treaty. 

"  The  treaty  of  1794,  however,  is  held  by  the  highest  authorities  to 
have  actually  lapsed  by  reason  of  the  subsequent  state  of  war  in  181 2-'l0j 
and  neither  the  treaty  of  Ghent  nor  any  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  then  has  re-enacted  its  provisions  in  whole  or  part. 

'*  There  is,  therefore,  no  treaty  engagement  of  any  character  he- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  would  give  to  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respective  countries  the  original  right  to  ac- 
quire since  1794  any  real  property  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  except 
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in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  property 
is  sitoated." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Meaars.  L.  aod  £.  Lehman,  Jane  23,  1885.    MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

The  objects  in  view  in  opening  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Jay,  as  special 
envoy,  were  as  follows : 

(1)  The  vacating  by  the  British  authorities  of  the  border  posts  on 
United  States  territory,  including  Fort  Erie,  Detroit,  Oswego,  and 
Michilimackinac,  which  they  still  held  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  which  they  nsed,  not  merely  to  retard  the  progress  of  United 
States  settlement  in  those  quarters,  but  to  keep  the  adjacent  Indian 
tribes  in  subjection  to  Great  Britain  and  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States.    Infra^  §  150.    See,  also,  mj^ra^  §  107. 

(2)  The  recognition  of  the  maxim  '^  Free  ships  make  free  goods." 

(3)  The  establishing  of  a  restricted  system,  of  contraband. 

(4)  The  placing  of  Great  Britain  on  a  position  of  equality  with  France 
so  far  as  concerns  belligerent  rights,  and  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  treaty  with  Franco. 

(5)  The  surrender  of  impressment. 

(6)  The  opening  of  the  West  India  trade. 

(7)  The  surrender  of  the  rule  that  no  trade  could  be  allowed  to  a 
neutral  in  war  which  he  could  not  carry  on  in  peace. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  proposed  concessions  was  the  only  one  which 
was  obtained,  and  it  was  granted  in  a  way  peculiarly  ungracious. 
The  treaty  of  peace  required  an  immediate  surrender  of  these  posts. 
Gr^t  Britain  refused  to  surrender  them,  and  made  them  the  basis  ot 
nnjostifiable  encroachments  on  the  United  States.  Jay's  treaty  not 
only  condoned  this  outrage,  but  permitted  the  posts  to  be  held  by 
Great  Britain  until  June,  1796. 

(2)  So  far  from  **  free  ships  and  free  goods"  being  recognized,  it  was 
ag^d,  in  gross  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  aUiance  with  France, 
that  French  goods  in  United  States  merchant  vessels  should  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  by  Great  Britain. 

(3)  So  far  from  the  list  of  contraband  b^ing  restricted,  it  was  ex- 
Iianded  so  as  to  include  ^^  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper 
in  sheets,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may  serve 
directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks 
only  excepted ; "  and  this  was  followed  by  the  statement  that  provis- 
ions ooald  be  confiscated,  subject  to  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers to  claim  payment  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  at  the  British  port  to  which 
the  vessel  was  taken,  a  right  which,  of  course,  turned  out  to  be  illusory. 

(4)  So  far  from  Great  Britain  being  raised  by  the  treaty  to  equal 
privileges  with  France,  she  was,  by  virtue  of  her  maritime  supremacy, 
given  advantages  over  France  which  virtually  destroyed  those  to 
which  France  was  entitled  by  treaty.  Thus,  while  France,  by  treaty, 
was  precluded  from  seizing  British  goods  when  in  United  States  ves- 
sels, Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  permitted  to  seize  French 
goods,  or  goods  going  to  France,  on  United  States  vessels,  and  even 
to  seize  United  States  provisions  going  on  United  States  vessels  to 
Fiance  or  French  colonies,  as  contraband.  The  stipulation  for  com- 
pensation for  such  seizures,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  which  it 
was  not,  would  have  been  no  relief  to  France,  since  the  result  was  to 
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advance  the  British  scheme  of  starving  the  French  population,  provig- 
ioDs  sent  from  the  United  States  to  France  and  to  French  coloDies 
being  in  this  way  carried  to  England.  Article  XXI,  also,  precluding 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  serving  under  France,  and  provid- 
ing that  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  take  a  commission 
to  act  as  a  French  privateer  he  could  be  treated  by  Great  Britam  as  a 
pirate,  was  as  much  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations  as  with  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France.  And  this,  as  well  as  the  prior  articles,  was 
in  conflict  with  the  guarantee  given  by  the  United  States,  for  a  con- 
sideration unqaestionably  sufficient,  of  the  West  India  possessions  of 
France. 

(5)  Impressment  was  not  snrrendered. 

?6)  Allhouuh  Jay's  instructions  required  him  to  sign  no  treaty  wbicli 
diu  not  in  some  measure  open  the  West  India  trade,  the  treaty  he  signed 
opened  that  trade  only  to  United  States  vessels  of  70  tons,  whose  cargoes 
had  been  received  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  This  concession,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  neutralized  by  the  admission  of  British  vessels  of 
any  tonnage  to  the  United  States  ports  for  West  India  commerce;  and 
then  it  was  made  useless  by  the  condition  that  United  States  vessels 
should  not  transport  to  any  foreign  country  except  Great  Britain,  su- 
gar, cotton,  cofiee,  or  molasses.  The  only  excuse  oflfered  for  this  last 
extraordinary  condition  was  that  Mr.  Jay  was  not  aware  (though  Lord 
Grenville,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  him,  was)  that  cotton  was, 
or  could  be,  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  rule  that  there  should  be  no  trade  by  the  United  States  in 
war  with  ports  with  which  she  could  not  trade  in  peace  was  not  sur- 
rendered. 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  provided  for  a  commission  to  determine  the 
indemnity  due  for  prior  British  spoliations  of  United  States  commerce. 
But  for  this  a  price  was  paid  vastly  exceeding  the  value  of  any  spolia- 
tion indemnity  that  could  possibly  have  been  received.  Aside  from  the 
enormous  concessions  above  stated  we  bound  ourselves  to  assume  in  a 
mass  British  debts,  many  of  which  were  incapable  of  proof.  It  is  true 
that  United  States  vessels  were  allowed  under  the  limitation  specified 
above,  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
East  India  coasting  trade,  and  United  States  merchants  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  East  Indian  settlements.  The  United  States,  ^Mn  re- 
turn for  so  paltry  a  favor,  opened  all  the  ports  she  controlled,  and  sur- 
rendered her  own  commercial  advantages  in  the  existing  war  with  scarce 
a  qualiacation.''    (I  Schouler's  Hist.  U.  S.,  292.) 

As  to  action  of  (Jongress  on  this  treaty,  see  supra^  §§  131  ff. 

Objectionable,  however,  as  was  the  treaty,  its  ratification,  if  the  al- 
ternative  was  war  with  England,  may  have  been  the  more  prudent 
course.  And  it  must  be  remembered  President  Washington  may  have 
had  fuller  information  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  country  for  war  than  is 
possessed  by  us,  and  more  accurate  knowledge,  also,  of  the  intentions  of 
the  British  Government.  But  the  perils  of  rejecting  the  treaty  do  not 
make  its  terms  less  overbearing  and  unfair. 

"  That  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  was  a  bad  one,  few  persons  even  then  ven- 
tured to  dispute.  No  one  would  venture  on  its  merits  to  defend  it 
now.  There  has  been  no  moment  since  1810  when  the  United  States 
would  have  hesitated  to  prefer  war  rather  than  peace  on  such  terms. 
No  excuse  in  the  temporary  advantages  gained  can  wholly  palliate  the 
concessions  of  principle  which  it  yielded,  and  no  considerations  of  a 
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possible  war  with  England  averted  or  postponed,  can  blind  history  to 
the  fact  that  this  blessing  of  peace  was  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional coDsistency  and  by  the  violation  of  neutrality  toward  France. 
The  treaty  recognized  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  capture  French 
property  in  American  vessels,  whilst  British  property  in  the  same  situ- 
atioD  was  protected  by  our  previous  treaty  with  France,  and,  what  was 
worse,  the  acknowledgment  that  provisions  might  be  treated  as  contra- 
band, not  only  contradicted  all  our  principles,  but  subjected  the  United 
States  Grovemment  to  a  charge  of  a  mean  connivance  in  the  British 
effort  to  famish  France,  ^  hile  securing  America  from  pecuniary  loss." 

Adams'  GaUatin,  158.     See  App.,  vol.  iii,  (  150a. 

On  October  24, 1803,  Mr.  Jefferson  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  conven- 
tion, signed  on  May  12, 1803,  between  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  King, 
settliDg  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  boundaries.  The  Senate 
a^ented  to  this,  with  the  understanding  that  the  fifth  article,  provid- 
ing for  a  joint  survey  of  the  course  and  bearings  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi be  thrown  out.  The  British  Government  did  not  concur,  and  in 
consequence  ratifications  were  not  exchanged.  This  convention,  with 
the  correspondence  preliminary  thereto,  is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
ReL),  382,  584  ff. 

As  to  this  coDventioD,  see  discussion  by  Mr.  MoDroe,  minister  to  England,  in 
dispatch  of  Jane  3,  1804.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)^  93. 

(c)  MONBOE-PINKNET  AND  COGNATE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

§1506. 

Many  of  the  informal  confidential  documents  connected  with  the  nego- 
tiations in  London  in  1806  are  among  the  Monroe  Papers  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  State.  These  papers  show  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  took  the 
bead  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  on  tbe  accession,  after  Mr.  Pitt's 
death,  of  the  Fox-Grenville  ministry  to  power,  showed  a  conciliatory  dis- 
position towards,  and  a  great  desire  to  effect  a  permanent  peace  with,  the 
United  States.  He  stated  at  the  ontset  that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the 
recent  adoption  by  Gongre&s  of  tbe  importation  act.  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
plied that  this  bill  had  passed  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  power,  and  when 
meagnres  antag:onistic  to  tbe  United  States  were  passed  with  increasing 
rigor,  bat  that  be  had  no  doubt  that,  if  a  more  liberal  course  was 
iHlopted  in  England,  Congress  would  recede  from  its  position  of  retalia- 
tioD.  Before,  however,negotiations  had  materially  advanced,  Mr.  Fox's 
illness  increased  so  far  as  to  make  his  withdrawal  from  active  bnsiness 
e^Dtial;  and  with  this  withdrawal  departed  the  bopes  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe and  of  Mr.  Pinkney  of  that  bold  conciliatory  action  by  tbe  ministry 
vhich  required  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fox's  genius  and  generosity  to  secure  its 
^doptioQ.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  illness,  tbe  negotiation  on  tbe  British  side 
)^a8  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Auckland,  wbose  prior  associations 
involved  him  in  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  and  Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Earl 
^rey,  who  seems  to  have  left  the  lead  in  tbe  correspondence  to  Lord 
Aockland.  Tbe  position  taken  in  their  conferences  by  the  American 
envoys  was  that  Impressment,  being  tbe  exercise  of  a  merely  municipal 
l»ower,  could  not  be  enforced  extraterritorially.  Lord  Auckland,  on  the 
other  hand,  falling  back  on  tbe  doctrine  of  indissoluble  allegiance. 
^ged  that  the  King  had  tbe  right  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to  call 
on  the  services  of  his  subjects  to  aid  him  in  war ;  and  that  neutral 
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merchant  ships  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  neutral  territory  to  snch 
an  extent  as  to  preclude  their  visitation  and  search  by  British  ofiicers 
in  quest  of  British  subjects.  Backed  in  this  position  by  the  Crown  law 
officers,  the  British  commissioners  declared  that  they  could  not  assent 
to  a  solemn  surrender  of  this  right,  but  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  any  compromise  by  which  the  matter  could  be  adjusted  satis- 
factorily to  both  nations.  Mr,  Monroe  suggested  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  an  equivalent,  should  undertake  to  return  to 
British  ships  all  sailors  who  had  deserted  from  such  ships.  The  counter 
project  of  the  British  commissioners  was  that  statutes  should  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States  making  it  penal  for  United  States  officers  to  give* 
certificates  of  citizenship  to  British  subjects,  and  in  Great  Britain  mak- 
ing it  penal  for  British  officers  to  impress  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  objection  to  [this  by  the  American  euvoys,  an  objection  they  held 
to  be  insuperable,  was  that  it  prejudiced  more  or  less  seriously  the 
right  of  expatriation.  The  British  commissioners  then  said  that  while 
not  prepared  explicitly  to  surrender  the  right  of  impressment,  reserv- 
ing the  question  for  future  discussion,  yet  that  there  should  be  an 
understanding  between  the  Governments  that  this  prerogative  should 
only  be  exercised  on  the  most  extraordinary  contingencies ;  that  in- 
structions should  be  given  to  British  commanders  to  act  with  the  ex- 
tremest  caution  even  when  such  emergencies  should  occur ;  and  that 
prompt  redress  should  be  given  if  any  abuse  of  the  prerogative  should 
be  shown.  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney  being,  by  this  suggestion, 
left  in  a  position  of  either  disobeying  their  instructions  or  of  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  a  treaty,  determined  to  accept  the  treaty  with  this  modi- 
fication, though  with  a  hesitancy  and  distrust  which  is  abundantly 
evidenced  by  the  private  correspondence  among  Mr.  Monroe's  papers. 
The  final  reason  on  their  part  was  that  if  they  erred  in  thus  accepting 
the  treaty,  the  error  could  be  readily  corrected  at  Washington ;  if  tbey 
erred  in  rejecting  the  treaty  and  left  London,  the  error  was  irremedia 
ble.  They  stated,  therefore,  to  the  British  commissioners  that  if  ihey 
accepted  the  proposed  compromise  it  was  on  their  own  reponsibility, 
the  question  being  reserved  for  revision  at  Washington.  The  British 
commissioners  on  their  part  conceded  to  American  vessels  the  right, 
denied  to  them  by  recent  rulings  in  the  admiralty  court,  of  carrying 
European  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  to  any  belligerent  colony  not 
blockaded  by  British  ships,  provided  such  goods  were  American  prop- 
erty, and  had  previously  been  landed  in  the  United  States,  paying  a 
duty  of  at  least  one  per  cent,  above  what  was  refunded  on  reexpoita- 
tion.  The  produce  of  such  colonies  also,  by  the  same  proposal,  might, 
if  not  contraband  of  war,  be  brought  into  the  United  States,  and,  if 
it  had  paid  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  above  drawback,  be  exported  to 
European  belligerent  non-blockaded  ports. 

When  the  treaty  arrived  at  Washington  Mr.  Jeft'erson  was  for  a  time 
in  doubt  as  to  he  position  to  take.  He  had  been  vehemently  attacked 
for  his  peace  tendencies.*    His  associations,  either  personal  or  x)olitical, 

*  '*  I  have  been  for  a  long  time//  said  Mr.  QniDcy,  then  the  leading  representative  of 
New  England  federalism,  in  a  speech  on  January  19,  1809,  "a  close  observer  of  what 
has  been  done  and  said  by  the  majority  of  this  Houho,  and,  for  one,  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  insnlt,  however  gross,  oflfered  to  us  by  either  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  force 
this  majority  into  a  declaration  of  war.  To  use  a  strong  but  common  expression,  it 
could  not  bo  kicked  into  such  declaration  by  either  nation.^'  Quincy's  Speeches, 
143.  See,  further,  as  to  Mr.  Monroe's  position,  and  as  to  the  negotiations  at  the  same 
time  in  Washington,  supra^  $  107. 
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Iiad  uot  becuwith  the  shipping  iuterests,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  felt 
bimself  peculiarly  distmstfal  of  any  measures  which  might  sanction  a 
claim  60  odious  to  those  interests  as  was  that  of  impressment.  Before 
he  received  information  that  the  American  envoys  had  agreed  to  the 
treaty,  while  they  were  supposed  at  Washington  to  be  still  hesitating  as 
to  its  acceptance,  Mr.  Madisou  wrote  to  them,  both  officially  and  confi- 
dentially, not  to  hazard  the  concession.  The  concession  was  made,  and 
Mr.  Madison's  private  correspondence  shows  how  reluctant  both  he  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  were  to  overrule  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  subsequent  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Monroe,  speaks  of  his  final  non-acceptance  of  the  treaty  as 
au  act  peculiarly  painful  to  himself.  No  one  can  study  Mr.  Monroe's 
nnpnblished  writings  without  seeing  that  the  scar  remained  with  him 
tbroagh  bis  whole  life,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  his  action  in  1807 
in  agreeing  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  dropping  of  impressment  by 
ignoring  it,  was  vivid  in  his  memory  when  he  submitted  to  the  same 
method  of  disposing  of  the  question  by  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  in 
1814.  But  there  is  this  distinction  :  in  1807  impressment  was  Impliedly 
recognized  in  the  British  proposals  by  the  very  restrictions  placed  on  it. 
In  1814  it  was  dropped  out  of  sight. 

The  apparent  acquiescence  in  impressment  was  the  controlling  rea- 
son^asidefrom  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  in  conflict  with  instructions — 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  for  its  rejection.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
the  treaty  was  killed  by  Mr.  Madison  from  his  jealousy  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  corre8X>ondence,  unpublished  as  well  as  published,  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe  gives  no  trace  of  such  jealousy.  Mr.  Madi- 
son^s  letters  show  throughout  the  greatest  anxiety  that  Mr.  Monroe's 
mission  should  succeed.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  withholding  the  treaty  from 
the  Senate,  followed,  as  the  papers  show,  his  own  counsels,  and  it  is 
impossible,  ou  reading  the  correspondence,  not  to  see  that,  so  far  from 
dteiring  to  injure  Mr.  Monroe  being  one  of  his  motives,  his  peculiar  af- 
fection for  Mr.  Monroe  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  for  his  hesitancy. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  annual  message  in  October,  1807,  gave  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  non-acceptance  of  the  treaty :  ''  Sdme  of  the  articles  might 
have  been  admitted  on  a  principle  of  compromise,  but  others  were  too 
highly  disadvantageous;  and  no  sufficient  provision  was  made  against 
the  principal  source  of  the  contentions  and  collisions  which  were  con- 
stantly endangering  the  peace  of  the  two  nations." 

The  body  of  the  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
Dey,  ministers  to  London  in  1806,  with  .the  British  ministry,  is,  with 
their  instructions,  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State.  A  portion  of  it, 
however,  was  destroyed  with  other  papers  at  the  burning  of  Washing- 
ton by  the  British  in  1814.  The  gap  is  filled  in  part  from  the  private 
papers  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  now  deposited  in  the  Depart- 
inent,  in  part  from  publications  at  the  time  made  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  part  from  Congressional  publications  reprinted  in  3  Am. 
8t.Pap.  jFor.  Eel.),  119, 133  jf. 

In  the  latter  work,  pp.  142, 160,  is  given  the  exposition  of  their  course 
l>y  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  January  8  and  April  22, 25, 1807,  with 
Mr.  Madison's  replies.  As  this  correspondence  relates  to  questions  now 
finally  settled,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  it  by 
title.  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to  the  Secretary  in  vindication  of  the  treaty 
w  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  173.  The  question  is  also  dis- 
cassed  in  2  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  i ;  and  see  supra^  §  131, 
as  to  treaty  making  power;  and  supra^  §  107,  as  to  personal  relations  of 
the  negotiators. 
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<*  Permit  me  to  remark  that  you  are  ander  a  mistake  iu  supposing 
that  the  treaty  concluded  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  was  rejected 
because  it  did  not  provide  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods.  It 
never  was  required  nor  expected  that  such  a  stipulation  should  be  in- 
serted. As  to  deserting  seamen  you  will  find  that  Great  Britain  prac- 
tices against  us  the  principles  we  assert  against  her,  and  in  fact  goes 
further ;  that  we  have  always  been  ready  to  enter  into  a  convention  ou 
that  subject,  founded  on  reciprocity;  and  that  the  documents,  long 
since  in  print,  show  that  we  are  willing,  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  an  arrangement  which  most  certainly  would  be 
better  for  the  British  navy  than  that  offensive  resource,  and  which 
might  be  so  managed  as  to  leave  both  parties  at  liberty  to  retain  their 
own  ideas  of  right.  Let  me  add  that  the  acceptance  of  that  would 
have  very  little  changed  the  actual  situation  of  things  with  Great  Brit, 
ain.  The  orders  in  council  would  not  have  been  prevented,  bat  rather 
placed  on  stronger  ground ;  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  same  a8 
it  is }  so  also  the  case  of  impressments  of  factitious  blockades,  etc.,  all, 
as  at  present,  pregnant  sources  of  contention  and  ill  humor. 

President  Madison  to  Mr.  Joy  (unofficial),  Jan.  17,  1810.    2  Madison's  Writ- 
ings, 467. 

In  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  (President)  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
March  29,  1807,  Mr.  Jefferson,  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the  press 
in  reference  to  the  Monroe-Pinkney  treaty  (which  he  withheld  from  the 
Senate),  speaks  of  party  efforts  "  to  sow  tares  between  you  and  me, 
as  if  I  were  lending  a  hand  to  measures  unfriendly  to  any  views  whioh 
our  country  might  entertain  respecting  you.  But  I  have  not  done  it 
(written  to  you  on  the  subject),  because  I  have  before  assured  you  that 
a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  would  prevent  me  from  ever 
expressing  a  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  think  yon  know  me 
well  enough  to  be  assured  I  shall  conscientiously  observe  the  line  of 
conduct  I  profess.  I  shall  receive  you  on  your  return  with  the  warm 
affection  I  have  ever  entertained  for  you,  and  be  gratified  if  I  can  iu 
any  way  avail  the  public  of  your  services."  In  a  private  letter  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  April  11, 1808,  Mr.  Jefferson's  explanation 
of  his  course  as  to  the  treaty,  and  as  to  his  relations  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
are  given  in  greater  detail. 

MSS.  Dept.  of  state. 

Among  the  Monroe  papers  in  the  Department  of  State  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bowdoin,  of  February  27, 1807,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  expressing  a  general 
but  qualified  approval  of  the  treaty  just  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Monroe 
and  Pinkney. 

The  subsequent  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Jackson,  is  noticed  supra^  §§  81,  107. 

A  portion  of  the  correspondence  in  respect  to  Mr.  Erskiue's  mission 
in  1809  to  the  United  States  is  found  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  300/. 

As  to  Jackson's  mission,  see  fvpra,  ii  QA,  107. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  beginning  with  Mr. 
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Foster's  letter  of  credeDce,  Jaly  2,  1811,  and  coDtiDuing  daring  Mr. 
Fostert  mission,  are  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  435  Jf. 

(d)  TREATY  OF  GHENT  (lbl4). 

§  160c. 

In  a  letter  marked  ^^  private,"  from  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  December  25, 1814,  are  the  following  passages : 

'^According  to  opinions  which  I  have  before  communicated  to  yon, 
oar  negotiation  has  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 
yesterday.  The  terms  of  this  instrument  are  undoubtedly  not  such  as 
oor  country  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Judged  of, 
however,  by  the  actual  condition  of  things,  so  far  as  it  is  knowu  to  us, 
they  cannot  be  pronounced  very  unfavorable.  Wo  lose  no  territory, 
1  think  no  honor.  If  we  lose  a  particular  liberty  in  fisheries,  on  the  one 
hand  (which  may  be  doubted),  we  gain,  on  the  other,  the  exemption  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  British  claims.  We  gain,  also, 
the  right  of  exemption  from  the  British  practice  of  treating  with  the 
Indians." 

An  exposition  by  Mr.  Gallatin  of  his  views  prior  to  assenting  to  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  will  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  at  Ghent, 
October  26,  1814,  to  be  found  in  the  Monroe  papers,  with  pencil  notes 
by  Mr.  Monroe. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  diary  of  the  period  of  the  Ghent  negotiations  gives 
a  narrative  of  those  negotiations,  which,  though  of  deep  interest,  is  af- 
fected by  hi8  then  strong  antagonism  to  Mr.  Clay  and  to  Mr.  Hussell, 
two  of  his  colleagues. 

^'You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  correspondence  of  our  ministers  at 
Ghent.  I  think  very  well  of  it.  The  language,  though  sometimes 
heavy,  on  the  whole  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  their  opi)onents. 
Their  arguments  are  better  than  their  language.  In  argument  their 
superiority  is  manifest.  •  •  •  The  British  commissioners  must  be 
very  dull  men.  Their  introduction  of  Pitt's  letter  to  Stanley,  and  their 
reliance  on  it,  constituted  a  terrible  faux  pas,  of  which  our  ministers 
have  properly  availed  themselves.  In  the  whole  correspondence  our 
minijsters  seem  to  have  been  entirely  collected  and  on  their  guard,  and 
what  is  equally  satisfactory  and  important,  they  have  firmly  maintained 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country." 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hay  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  6,  1815.    Monroe  MSS.,  Dept.  of  State. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British  commissioners  signed  the  treaty 
(if  it  be  signed)  under  an  expectation  that  Pakenham  was  in  posses- 
sion of  New  Orleans,  and  I  am  equally  confident,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
<iiplomatic  correspondence,  that  New  Orleans  never  would  have  been 
restored  under  the  treaty." 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hay  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Feb.  15, 1815.    Monroe  MSS.,  Dept.  of  State. 

As  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  the  following  authorities  may  be  consulted : 
Adams's  Life  of  GaUatin,  519^. ;  Memoirs  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  contain- 
ing his  diary  during  the  negotiations ;  10  John  Adams's  Works,  97, 106, 129, 
131 ;  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  695  ff. ;  730  ff.  (4  ed.),  310 ;  Brit,  and  For. 
St.  Pap.  for  1821-^,  vol.  9,  pp.  369, 530, 565, 752, 823. 

For  oorrespondence  between  Mr.  Clay  and  his  colleagnes  in  respect  to  the  nogo- 
tiationa  at  Ghent,  see  Colton's  Correspondence  of  Clay,  28  ff, 
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English  adverse  criticisms  on  the  treaty  of  Ghent  are  quoted  in  2 
Inger3oirs  Hist,  of  Late  War  (Ist  series),  312,  chap.  xiii. 

A  review  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  of  the  action  of  the  commissioners  at 
Ghent  is  given  in  a  report  to  President  Monroe  of  May  3, 1822.  MSS. 
Keport  Book. 

The  convention  with  Great  Britain,  ander  the  mediation  of  Enssia, 
explanatory  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  concerning  indem- 
nity for  slaves  carried  from  the  United  States  by  the  British  forces  in 
1812,  as  snbmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Jan.  25, 1823,  is  in  Senate  Doc.  354, 
2d  sess.,  17th  Cong.;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  214. 

The  message  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mar.  8, 1826,  reciting  the 
award  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  on  the  qnestious  submitted  to  him,  is 
contained  in  Hoase  Doc.  421, 19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Eel.),  800. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  claims  for 
indemnification  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  is  given 
in  House  Doc.  478, 20th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  860. 

The  convention  under  mediation  of  Eussia,  explanatory  of  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  communicated  by  President  Monroe  ou 
January  25, 1823,  having  been  duly  ratified,  so  that  the  legislation  con- 
sequent on  it  could  take  place,  is  in  House  Doc.  354, 17th  Cong.,  2d 
sess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  214. 

In  the  London  Quarterly  Eeview,  vol.  3,  p.  286,  as  noticed  in  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  E.  Everett,  of  August  6, 1828  (2  Gallatin's  Writings, 
400),  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  spoken  of  as  "  That  precious  treaty,  which 
gave  to  them  (the  CTnited  States)  all  that  they  asked,  and  much  more 
than  they  had  any  right  to  expect." 

The  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  is  discussed  tw/ra,  §  316. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  under  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  small  island  called  Pope's  Folly,  in  the  bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

An  open  boat  and  cargo.  Ware,  26. 

"  On  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  President  Madison  transmitted  a  confiden- 
tial message  to  Congress  respecting  the  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
It  ended  without  recommending  any  particular  action.  It  was  received 
in  each  body  with  closed  doors.  In  the  House  it  was  considered  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  June  with  closed  doors.  On  the  3d,  Calhoun,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Eelations,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  reported  (the 
House  being  in  secret  session)  *that  after  the  experience  which  the 
United  States  have  had  of  the  great  injustice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment towards  them,  exemplified  by  so  many  acts  qf  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, it  will  be  more  difficult  to  justify  to  the  impartial  world  their  pa- 
tient forbearance,  than  the  measures  to  which  it  has  become  necessary 
to  resort  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  vindicate  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
nation.  •  ♦  •  The  period  has  now  arrived  when  the  United  States 
must  support  their  character  and  station  among  the  nations  of  the  eartb. 
•  •  •  More  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  this  system  of  hostile  aggressions  by  the  British  Government  on  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  As  early  as  1804 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London  was  instructed  to  invite 
the  British  Government  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  on  all  the  points  on 
which  a  collision  might  arise  between  the  two  countries  in  the  course 
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of  the  war,  and  to  propose  to  it  au  arraDgement  of  their  claims  on  fair 
aod  reasonable  conditions.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  *  *  *  It 
vaa  at  this  time,  and  nnder  these  circumstances,  that  an  attack  was 
made,  by  surprise,  upon  an  important  branch  of  the  American  commerce. 

*  *  *  The  commerce  on  which  this  attack  was  so  unexpectedly  made 
was  that  between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain, 
and  other  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  *  *  *  In  May,  1806,  the  whole 
eoast  of  the  continent,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  inclusive,  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  By  this  act  the  well-established  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations — principles  which  have  served  for  ages  as 
pides,  and  fixed  the  boundary  between  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neotrals— were  violated.  •  •  •  The  next  act  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  claims  our  attention  is  the  order  of  council  of  January  7, 
1807,  by  which  neutral  powers  are  prohibited  from  trading  from  one 
port  to  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  any  other  country  with  which 
Great  Britain  might  not  freely  trade.  •  •  •  We  proceed  to  bring 
into  view  the  British  order  in  council  of  November  11, 1807.  •  •  • 
By  this  order  all  France  and  her  allies,  and  every  other  country  at  war 
vith  Great  Britain,  or  with  which  she  was  not  at  war,  from  which  the 
British  flag  was  excluded,  and  all  the  colonies  of  her  enemies,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they  were  actually  blockaded  in  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous  manner ;  and  all  trade  in  articles,  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  the  said  countries  and  colonies,  and  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  it,  were  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  lawful  prize. 

*  *  *  The  attempt  to  dismember  our  Union,  and  overthrow  our  ex- 
celleDt  Constitution,  by  a  secret  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
foment  discontent  and  excite  insurrection  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities and  laws  of  the  nation,  as  lately  disclosed  by  the  agent  em- 
ployed in  it,  affords  full  proof  that  there  is  no  bound  to  the  hostility  of 
the  British  Government  against  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  dates 
of  British  and  French  aggressions  are  well  known  to  the  world.  Their 
origin  and  progress  have  been  marked  by  too  wide  and  destructive  a 
vaste  of  the  property  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  have  been  forgotten.  The 
(lecree  of  Berlin  of  November  21, 1806,  was  the  first  aggression  of  France 
in  the  present  war.  Eighteen  months  had  then  elapsed  after  the  attack 
made  by  Great  Britain  on  our  neutral  trade  with  the  colonies  of  France 
aod  her  allies,  and  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  May, 
1806.  •  •  •  From  this  review  of  the  multiplied  wrongs  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  it  must 
te  evident  to  the  impartial  world  that  the  contest  which  is  now  forced 
on  the  United  States  is  radically  a  contest  for  their  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence. •  •  •  Your  committee  recommend  an  immediate  ap- 
P«tl  to  arms.' 

*'The  House  passed  a  bill  entitled  'An  act  declaring  war  between 
(ireat  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  and  the  United  States  and  their 
Territories,'  and  on  the  5th  of  June  transmitted  it  to  the  Senate  with  a 
^oest  that  it  might  be  considered  confidentially.  The  Senate  amended 
i^  and  passed  it  as  amended  on  the  17th  of  June.  Ou  the  18th  of  June 
the  House  informed  the  Senate  that  the  amendments  were  concurred 
^^  and  on  the  same  day  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  and  be- 
came a  law. 

*' By  the  11th  of  July  the  American  commissioners  had  notified  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  they  were  at  Ghent.  The  first  conference  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  August  The  course  which  the  negotiations  took  may 
be  fonnd  detailed  in  Foreign  Relations,  folio,  vol.  3,  pages  695-748, 
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and  vol.  4,  pages  80S-811.  The  British  commissioners  brought  forward 
(1)  Impressment;  (2)  Pacification  of  the  Indians  and  assignment  of  a 
territory  to  them  to  be  taken  from  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
with  defined  boundaries;  (3)  Revision  of  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  control  of  the  lakes  by 
Great  Britain ;  The  fisheries,  which  the  Americans  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  without  an  equivalent.  The  American  commissioners 
brought  forward— (5)  Definition  of  a  blockade;  (6)  Claims  for  indemnity 
for  capture  and  seizure;  (7)  Other  points,  the  right  to  present  which 
were  reserved. 

^'  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  his  last  instroc- 
tions  to  the  commissioners:  ^You  are' authorized,  should  yon  find  it 
impracticable  to  make  an  arrangement  more  comformable  to  the  instruc- 
tions originally  given,  to  agree  to  the  status  quo  ante  beUum  as  the  basis 
Of  negotiation.  The  great  and  unforeseen  change  of  circumstances  par- 
ticularly the  prospect  of  a  more  durable  state  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  continental  powers  of  Europe,  and  of  security  to  oar 
maritime  rights,  justify  this  change  of  our  ultimatum.  Our  right  to  the 
fisheries  to  the  lull  extent  of  our  territory,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  with  Great  Britain,  and  those  of  subsequent  date  with  other  powers, 
and  to  trade  with  all  other  independent  nations,  are,  of  course,  not  to  be 
relinquished;  nor  is  anything  to  be  done  which  would  give  a  sanction 
to  the  British  claim  of  impressment  on  board  our  vessels,  or  to  that  of 
blockading  without  the  actual  application  of  an  adequate  force.  With 
these  explanations  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  a  treaty  as  3*our  own 
judgments  shall  approve,  under  existing  circumstances,  subject  only  to 
the  usual  requisite  of  ratification  here.  It  is  important  to  the  United 
States  to  make  peace,  but  it  is  more  important  to  them  to  preserve  their 
rights  as  an  independent  nation,  which  will  in  no  event  be  surrendered.' 

^'  Under  these  instructions  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  24th  day 
of  December,  1814. 

<<  John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed  minister  at  London  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1815.  Clay  and  Gallatin  also  went  there,  and  negotiations 
were  open^  for  a  commercial  convention.  The  official  conferences  be- 
gan on  the  18th  of  May,  1815.  Napoleon  having  meanwhile  returned 
from  Elba,  the  American  commissioners  endeavored  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  secure  stipulations  respecting  impressment  and  a 
definition  of  blockades.  The  discussions  were  prolonged  until  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  No  such  provisions  were  obtained.  •  •  •  Dis- 
criminating duties  collected  on  British  vessels,  after  it  went  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  were  refunded  under  an  act  of 
Congress. 

^'Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  was  the 
naval  force  to  be  maintained  on  the  lakes.  No  determination  was  come 
to,  but  soon  after  the  peace  a  correspondence  began  which  ended  by  au 
agreement  respecting  it  made  in  Washington,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  approval,  and,  when  approved,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President. 

<<Some  steps  were  taken  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  toward  adjusting  the 
disputed  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

^^The  fourth  article  provided  for  a  commission  to  determine  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  islands  in  and  near  Passamaq  noddy  Bay.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  provision  and  the  correspondence  relating  to  it  will  be 
found  in  volume  4,  Foreign  Kelatlons,  folio,  pages  171-173. 
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''The  fifth  article  provided  for  a  commission  to  determine  and  to  mark 
the  boundary  from  the  source  of  the  Saint  Croix  to  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence [called  the  Iroqaois  or  Gataraqny]  on  the  45th  parallel.  This 
was  the  disputed  line  which  Mr.  King's  treaty  aimed  to  settle  in  1803. 
The  treaty  of  1783  required  it  to  be  run  on  the  highlands  which  divide  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Great  Britain  contended  that  it 
should  be  run  upon  the  highlands  to  the  south  of  the  Saint  John's;  but 
that  line  of  highlands  turned  no  water  into  the  Saint  Lawrence.  The 
United  States  contended  that  it  should  be  run  on  the  highlands  to  the 
north  of  that  river— that  being  the  only  watershed  that  turned  its 
northern  waters  into  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  its  southern  waters  into 
the  Atlantic,  although  through  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  commission  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Ghent  disagreed  in  opinion  and  made  separate  reports 
to  their  Governments.  The  subject,  which  afterwards  became  known, 
diplomatically,  as  the  northeaistem  boundary  question,  was,  in  1827, 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  but  his  award 
was  satisfactory  to  neither  party,  and  was  rejected  by  both.  Nego- 
tiations were  from  time  to  time  resumed,  but  they  proved  fruitless 
nntii  the  treaty  of  1842,  when  by  mutual  consent  the  present  line  was 
estabUshed.  For  a  complete  review  of  the  negotiations,  see  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  in  the  Senate,  April  G  and  7, 1846,  and  the  messages  and 
correspondence  there  referred  to. 

^^ The  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  provided  for 
a  commission  to  determine  and  mark  the  boundary  from  the  45th  parallel 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  northwesternmost  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  This  commission  was  duly  appointed,  and  in  1822  reported  its 
work  respecting  so  much  of  the  boundary  as  was  referred  to  in  the  6th 
^icle,  viz,  from  the  45th  parallel  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  water 
communication  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  The  line  in- 
dicated by  the  seventh  article  was  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
second  article  of  the  convention  of  1818.  This  was  also  marked ;  but 
the  line  as  marked  was  changed  in  part  by  the  provisions  of  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1842." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notefl^  dtc. 

(e)  CONTENTIONS  OF  1815,  1818. 

§160(2. 

The  commercial  convention  signed  on  July  3, 1815,  with  ^^  the  declara- 
tion with  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  accom- 
pany the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,"  is  given,  as  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Madison  to  the  Senate  on  December  6, 1815,  in  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
SeL),  7.  This  is  accompanied  by  notes  from  the  American  negotiators 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  London,  May  18,  July  3, 1815,  giving 
the  details  of  the  negotiation. 

President  J.  Q.  Adams's  message  of  December  12, 1827,  transmitting 
conventions  with  Great  Britain  for  continuing  in  force  the  commercial 
convention  of  July  3, 1815,  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  Oc- 
tober 20, 1818,  and  for  the  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  of  the  points 
of  difference  as  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is 
in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  458,  20th  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel.), 

As  to  meaiung  of  "Jiut  indemnity"  in  the  5th  article  of  the  convention  of  1818, 

see  opinion  of  Mr.  Wirt,  1826,  cited,  infra,  $  221. 
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Tbo  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  providiug  for  matual  freedom 
and  liberty  of  commerce,  cannot  be  construed  to  imply  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  foreign  owners  of  slaves  bronght  to  our  shores  as 
seamen. 

2  Op.,  475,  Taney,  1831. 

As  to  fisheries,  see  t n/ro,  $  301  ff, 

"  The  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  British  fisheries  were  not 
referred  to  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  a  controversy  speedily  arose  on 
the  British  claim  to  exclude  American  fisherman  from  the  inshore 
fisheries.  The  diplomatic  circumstances  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  that  part  of  the  convention  of  1818  which  relates  to  the  fisheries 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  introductory  note.  The  correspondence  re- 
lating to  it  will  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Folio  Foreign  Ee- 
latious,  pages  348-407.  See  also  the  papers  submitted  to  the  Senate 
with  the  treaty  of  1871,  pages  35-50.  The  subject  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed in  Congress.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  in  the  year  1852  pre- 
sents a  thorough  discussion  of  the  merits." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c.    See  tiv/ra,  $$  301/. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1818  is  to  reafSrm  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  North  Eastern  fisheries,  subject  to  cer- 
tain renunciations.     {Infra^  §§  301  ff,) 

"  It  was  contended  by  the  United  States,  and  denied  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  the  provision  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  re 
quired  the  latter  to  make  restitution  or  compensation  for  slaves,  who, 
at  the  date  of  the  ratification,  were  in  any  place  that  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  United  States,  and  who  were  not  delivered  up  with  the 
territory.  The  parties  being  unable  to  agree,  it  was  provided  in  tbe 
convention  of  1818  that  this  question  should  be  referred  to  some  friend- 
ly sovereign  or  state ;  and  in  1822  it  w^as  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who  rendered  an  award  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  A  joint  commission  was  then  appointed  to  ascertain  the  claim- 
ants and  the  amount  of  their  claims  under  this  award.  Langdon  Choves 
was  the  American  commissioner,  George  Jackson,  the  British.  Their 
proceedings,  which  commenced  August  25,  1823,  were  terminated  in 
December,  1825,  by  *  a  most  extraordinary  refusal  of  Mr.  Jackson  to 
execute  the  5th  article  of  the  convention.  ♦  •  »  This  malforma- 
tion of  the  tribunal  could  only  have  been  remedied  by  a  spirit  of  ma- 
tual concession  and  accommodation  between  its  component  members. 
Such  a  spirit  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  evinced  in  the  course  of  its 
proceedings  by  Mr.  Jackson.'  The  whole  question  was  settled  by  the 
two  Governments  by  a  convention  on  the  13th  November,  182G,  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  an  agreed  sum.    (See  infra  §  221.) 

"  The  undetermined  boundary-line  between  the  old  province  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  British  American  possessions,  the  provisions  conceminir 
which  defeated  Eufus  King's  treaty  of  1803,  presented  itself  again 
after  the  peace  of  1814.  It  was  settled,  temporarily,  in  the  treaty  of 
1818,  by  agreeing  that  the  49th  parallel  should  be  the  boundary  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  that  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  be  occupied  jointly  for  the  term 
of  ten  years.  Fort  George,  on  the  Columbia  River,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  the  United  States,  in  admitted  violation  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  was  only  then  formally  restored  to  them. 
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"Negotiations  were  opened  at  London  in  1823,  on  the  motion  of  the 
United  States,  for  settling  this  bonndary,  but  they  came  ^  to  a  close 
•  •  •  without  any  treaty  or  other  engagement  having  been  con- 
claded.'  The  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed  '  the  49th  parallel  to 
tbe  point  where  it  strikes  the  northernmost  branch  of  the  Columbia 
and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.'  Sush,  on  his  own  motion,  refused  this,  and  proposed  the 
49th  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  rejected  this 
and  made  no  new  proposal  in  return." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davifl,  Notes,  &c. 

^*Iq  1826  negotiations  were  resumed  on  the  suggestions  of  the  British 
Government.  Canning  inquired  of  Bufus  King,  then  minister  at  London, 
whether  he  was  provided  with  instructions  for  their  resumption.  King, 
who  was  about  leaving  London,  answered  that  he  had  been  awaiting 
special  instructions,  and  transmitted  the  correspondence  to  Washington. 
Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  Gallatin,  King's  successor,  that 
tbe  President  could  not  consent  that  the  boundary  should  be  south  of 
i^.  Gallatin  attempted  to  conclude  a  convention  on  that  basis,  but 
the  attempt  proved  fruitless,  and  the  negotiations  terminated  August 
6, 1827,  by  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  joint  occupation,  subject  to  its 
termination  on  twelve  months'  notice  by  either  party. 

*'This  state  of  things  was  ended  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in 
Congress,  April  27, 1846,  authorizing  the  President,  '  at  his  discretion, 
to  give  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  notice  required  •  •  • 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention.' 

"On  the  15th  of  the  following  June  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  49th  parallel  should  be  the 
boundary,  <  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly,  through  the  middle  of 
said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  The  debates 
in  Congress  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  Globe  and  appendix 
for  the  Ist  sess.  29th  Gong.  The  motives  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  in  making  this  settlement  are  set  forth  in  the  confidential  docu- 
fflent  already  xeferred  to,  submitted  to  the  Senate  with  the  treaty  of 
1^71.  They  were  *  so  far  to  depart  from  the  49  th  parallel  as  to  leave 
the  whole  of  Quadra  and  Vancouvert  Island  to  England.'  What  the 
British  ministry  intended  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  26th  of  June,  1840.  *  That  which  we  proposed  is  the 
continnation  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  till  it  strikes  the  Straits  of 
I^nca;  that  that  parallel  should  not  be  continued  as  a  boundary  across 
Vanconver's  Island,  thus  depriving  us  of  a  part  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
but  that  the  middle  of  the  channel  shall  be  the  future  boundary,  thus 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island.'  It  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  see  the  difference  between  these  two  propositions.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  however,  laid  claim  to  run  the  boundary  through  the  Eosario 
Straits,  and  to  embrace  within  British  sovereignty  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  instead  of  Vancouver's  Island  only.  The  question  remained 
?pen  until  it  was  settled  by  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  1871,  referring 
it  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  decide  whether  the  Kosario  Straits  or 
the  Canal  de  Haro  was  the  channel  through  the  middle  of  which  the 
line  should  be  run  according. to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
IWC.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Haro  Channel  and  of  the  claims 
ofthe  United  States. 
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<^  In  the  year  1827  the  commercial  convention  of  1815,  vhich  had  been 
renewed  and  extended  in  1818,  was  again  renewed.  The  United  States 
stinggled  for  more  liberal  agreements  and  for  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  existing  agreement,  but  conld  secure  neither. 

"  Ineffectual  efforts  were  also  made  on  both  sides  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade.  The  consti- 
tutional assent  of  the  Senate  could  not  be  obtained  to  a  provision  au- 
thorizing a  search  of  American  vessels  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  No  treaty  arrangement  was  come  to  on  this  subject  until  the 
treaty  of  1842,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  northeastern  and 
northern  boundaries,  and  in  the  introductory  note  in  connection  with 
extradition.  The  United  States  has  also  made  like  ineffectual  efforts 
to  secure  a  treaty  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  de- 
bates in  Congress  on  the  treaty  of  1842  have  already  been  referred  to ; 
the  correspondence  connected  with  it  will  be  found  in  House  Ex.  Doc. 
2,  27th  Gong.,  3d  sess. 

**  In  that  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (of  1815)  it  was  for  the  first  time 
agreed  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  should  be  imposed  in 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  vessels  of  another  power  than 
those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  same  duties  should  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  a  foreign,  power, 
whether  such  importation  should  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  in  vessels  of  that  power,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  were 
or  might  be  allowed  upon  the  re-exportation  of  any  goods  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of 
the  drawback  should  be  the  same,  whether  the  goods  should  have  beeu 
imported  in  American  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  foreign  power.  How 
frequently  these  principles  have  since  been  recognized  in  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  an  examination  of  the  index  followiog  these  notes 
will  show." 

Ibid, 

Several  reports  of  Secretaries  as  to  present  British  armaments  on  the 
lakes,  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  1817  as  to  such  force,  are  in  House 
Ex.  Doc.  163,  26th  Gong.,  Ist  sess. 

The  negotiations  prior  to  the  convention  signed  at  London  October 
20, 1818,  as  submitted  to  the  Senate  December  29, 1818,  are  in  Senate 
Doc.  306,  2d  Gong.,  2d  sess, ;  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  348. 

In  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1818-'19  (vol.  6,  69^.)  will  be  found 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  treaty  of  1818  was 
negotiated. 

The  correspondence  in  1822-'23  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  will  be  found 
in  House  Doc.  199,  20th  Gong.,  1st  sess. 

President  J.  Q.  Adams's  message  of  May  19, 1828,  containing  the  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  of  August  6  and  September  29, 1827,  ratified 
April  2, 1828,  is  in  House  Doc.  492,  20th  Gong.,  1st  sess. ;  6  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Rel.),.999. 

By  article  3  of  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of  1818  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Oregon  Territory  should  *'  be  free  and  open  to  the  ves- 
sels, citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  which  convention  was 
continued  in  force  until  the  convention  of  1846.     It  has  been  held  that 
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doriDg  the  period  of  sacb  joint  occapation,  the  country,  as  to  British 
subjects  therein,  was  British  soil,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain }  bat,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  American  soil,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ; 
aod  that  a  child  born  in  such  Territory  in  1823  of  British  subjects,  was 
born  in  the  allegiance  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  in  that 
ofthe  United  States. 

HoKay  v.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  118.    See  as  to  this  case  in/rat  H 183,  191. 

(/)  ASBBURTON  TRSATT  (1842). 

§150e. 

A  review  and  analysis  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster 
and  General  Cass  in*  reference  to  the  Ash  burton  treaty,  is  given  in  2 
Cortis's  Life  of  Webster,  181  ff.  The  portions  of  Mr.  Webster's  letters 
io  this  discussion  which  relate  to  the  right  of  search  and  impressment 
are  given  tn/ro,  §§  327,  331  ff. ;  those  relating  to  the  Caroline  and  Mc- 
Leod  cases,  supra,  §§  21,  50a  ff.  The  correspondence  relative  to  the 
northeastern  boundary  is  here  omitted,  as  it  in  the  main  involves  con- 
crete rulings  which  are  not  likely  to  be  taken  as  precedents.  The  ex- 
tradition features  of  the  treaty  are  discussed  infra^  §§  169  ff.  The  de- 
tailed action  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  treaty  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  this  work,  as  it  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  and  gener- 
ally accessible  as  such  to  students  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Webster's  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  in  2  Webster's  Works, 
540,  586 ;  5  tWrf,  98 ;  6  tWd,  271,  273,  295,  326,  328.  His  speech  in 
defense  of  the  treaty  is  given  in  full,  in  5  Webster's  Works,  ISff. 

The  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  in  1836,  relative  to  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap. 
for  ISSa-^^,  vol.  22,770;  1836-'36,  vol.  24,  1166;  836-.'37,  vol.  25,901. 

"There  is  a  very  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  termination  of 
tbehoundai7  dispute  with  the  Americans,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Palmerston,  who  is  ready  to  find  fault  with  everything  the  foreign  office 
does,  to  carry  public  opinion  with  him  in  attacking  this  settlement. 
He  showed  his  disposition  in  a  conversation  he  had  lately  with  M.  de 
Baconrt  (just  come  over  from  America),  to  whom  he  said  that  we  had 
made  very  important  concessions.  But  Charles  Buller,  who  was  with 
me  when^M.  de  Baconrt  told  me  this,  said  he  for  one  would  defend  Lord 
Ashborton's  treaty,  let  Palmerston  say  what  he  would.  He  never  would 
qoarrel  with  any  tolerable  arrangement  of  such  a  question  as  that.  I 
heard  yesterday  a  curious  thing  relating  to  this  matter.  Lemon,  of  the 
state  paper  office,  called  on  me,  and  told  me  that  about  three  months 
^0  they  were  employed  by  the  foreign  office  in  searching  for  documents 
relating  to  the  original  discussions  on  the  boundary  question.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  much  of  which  was  copied  for  tue 
use  of  Government.  While  thus  occupied,  he  recollected  Ihat  there  was 
an  old  map  of  North  America,  which  had  been  lying  neglected  and 
tossed  about  the  office  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  he  determined 
to  examine  this  map.  fie  did  so,  and  discovered  a  faint  red  line  drawn 
aU  across  certain  parts  of  it,  together  with  several  pencil  lines  drawn 
^  parallels  to  the  red  line  above  and  below  it.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  him  that  this  was  the  original  map  supposed  to  be  lost  (for  it  never 
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could  be  fouDd),  which  was  used  for  marking  and  settling  the  boundary 
question,  and  he  gave  notice  to  the  foreign  office  of  w^at  he  had  dis 
covered.  The  map  was  imme<diately  sent  for  and  examined  by  the 
Cabinet,  who  deemed  it  of  such  importance  that  they  orders  it  to  be 
instantly  locked  up,  and  that  nobody  should  have  access  to  it  First, 
however,  they  sent  for  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  men  in  this 
line  of  business,  Arrowsmith  and  two  others,  and  desired  them  to  ex- 
amine closely  this  map  and  report  their  opinions,  separately  and  with- 
out concert,  upon  certain  questions  which  were  submitted  to  them. 
These  related  principally  to  the  antiquity  of  the  red  and  pencil  lines, 
and  whether  the  latter  had  been  made  before  or  after  the  former.  They 
all  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  lines,  and  they  proved  that  the  pencil 
marks  had  been  made  subsequently  to  the  red  line.  I  forget  the  other 
particulars,  but  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  discovery  of 
this  map,  which  was  without  doubt  the  original,  that  an  exact  account 
of  its  lines  and  marks  was  made  out  for  Lord  Ashburton,  and  a  me8- 
senger  dispatched  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
first  Government  steaiQcr  he  could  find,  no  matter  what  her  destination 
or  purpose,  and  to  go  ofiT  to  America  forthwith.  As  soon  afterward  as 
possible  the  boundary  question  was  settled,  and  it  is  certainly  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  this  discovery-  had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
decision." 

Greville'a  Memoirs,  Sept.  11,  1842,  vol.  1,  2d  ser. 

To  this  passage  is  appended  the  following  note : 

"  The  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  August  9, 1842,  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton and  Mr.  Webster,  settled  the  disputed  question  of  the  northeast 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine,  and  terminated 
some  other  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  denounced  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  *  a  capitulation,'  but  generally 
accepted  and  applauded  by  both  nations." 

^^  Palmerston  complains  that  our  foreign  affairs  are  all  mismanaged 
from  first  to  last,  and  that  we  give  up  everything;  universal  concession 
the  rule  of  action,  and  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  ques- 
tions if  we  yield  all  that  is  in  dispute.  He  is  particularly  dissatisfied 
with  the  boundary  treaty,  in  which  he  says  we  have  been  overreache<l 
by  the  Americans ;  that  Lord  Ashburton  was  a  very  unfit  man  to  send 
there,  having  an  American  bias,  besides  a  want  of  firmness  in  his  char- 
acter. He  thinks  the  territorial  concessions  we  have  made  very  objeo 
tionable  and  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  we  had  already  proved  our 
right  to  the  disputed  land ;  that  since  the  King  of  HoUand's  award 
evidence  (which  was  then  wanting)  has  been  adduced  which  clearly 
establishes  our  rights.  It  is  evident  that  he  means  to  fall  foul  of  this 
arrangement  upon  the  first  suitable  occasion." 

Greville'a  Memoirs,  Sept.  17,  1842,  vol.  1,  2d  ser. 

^^  On  Sunday  morning  I  called  on  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  we  had  an 
argument  about  Lord  Ashburton  and  his  treaty,  which  he  abused 
very  roundly,  saying  all  that  I  had  before  heard  of  his  writing  to  his 
brother  against  it,  but  still  owning  that  it  was  not  very  injurious.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  Lord  John,  who  is  very  honest  and  clever,  but 
in  this  matter  he  talks  great  nonsense.  Palmerston  is  much  more  con- 
sistent, and  takes  a  clear  and  broad  view  of  it.  He  says,  ^We  are  all 
in  the  right,  and  the  Americans  all  in  the  wrong.    Never  give  up  any- 
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thing,  insist  on  having  the  thing  settled  in  yoar  own  way,  and  if  they 
won't  consent,  let  it  remain  unsettled.'  But  Lord  John  merely  says 
yoo might  have  got  better  terms  if  you  had  held  out  for  them;  that  he 
ikinkg  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Everett  would  have  arranged  it  here 
more  favorably  for  us  than  Lord  Ashburton  did  there ;  that  if  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  proposed  such  and  such  terms  to  Mr.  Everett  they  would 
have  been  agreed  to  in  America,  and  that  Lord  Ashburton  gave  up  cer- 
tain things  for  which  he  did  not  obtain  a  just  equivalent — all  of  which 
is  mere  gratuitous  assumption,  and  may  be  true  or  may  be  false.  How- 
ever, he  owned  that  the  public  was  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
tr^ty,  and  he  did  not  deny  my  assertion  that  Palmerston  had  com- 
mitted a  blunder  in  attacking  it  with  such  violence." 

Greville'8  Memoirs,  Nov.  27, 1842,  vol.  1,  2d  aer. 

"A  great  sensation  has  been  made  here  by  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  secret  session  of  the  Senate  at  Washington  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified.  This  brought  out  the  evidence  of  Jared  Sparks, 
who  told  them  of  Franklin's  letter  to  Vergennes,  and  of  the  existence 
of  the  map  he  had  marked,  with  a  boundary  line  corresponding  pre- 
cisely with  our  claim.  People  cry  out  lustily  against  Webster  for  hav- 
ing taken  us  in,  but  I  do  not  think  with  much  reason.  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton told  me  it  was  very  fortunate  that  this  map  and  letter  did  not  turn 
np  in  the  course  of  his  negotiation,  for,  if  they  had,  there  would  have 
been  no  treaty  at  all,  and  eventually  a  scramble,  a  scaffle,  and  proba- 
bly a  war.  Nothing,  he  said,  would  ever  have  induced  the  Americans 
to  accept  our  line  and  admit  our  claim,  and,  with  this  evidence  in  our 
tavor,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  conceded  what  we 
did,  or  anything  like  it.  He  never  would  have  done  so,  and  the  matter 
mnst  have  remained  unsettled,  and  after  all,  he  said,  it  was  a  dispute 
de  lana  caprinaj  for  the  whole  territory  we  were  wrangling  about  was 
worth  nothing,  so  that  it  is  just  as  well  the  discovery  was  not  made  by 
ng.  At  Uie  same  time,  our  successive  Governments  are  much  to  blame 
in  not  having  ransacked  the  archives  at  Paris,  for  they  could  certainly 
have  done  for  a  public  object  what  Jared  Sparks  did  for  a  private  one, 
and  a  httle  trouble  would  have  put  them  in  possession  of  whatever  that 
repository  contained." 

Greville's  Memoirs,  Feb.  9,  1843,  to].  l,2d  aer. 

"  The  loose  nomenclature  adopted  in  that  treaty  [that  of  1783  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain]  in  the  attempt  to  define  the 
bonodaries  of  the  United  States  and  British  possessions  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  subsequent  bickerings  and  angry  feeling.  The  <  northwest 
angle'  of  Kova  Scotia  was  referred  to,  but  there  was  ample  room  for 
endless  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  northwest  angle.  The 
*bigblands'  which  divide  certain  rivers  were  mentioned,  but  no  one  could 
decide  where  they  were.  In  1833  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land was  sought,  and  the  decision,  as  usual  in  foreign  arbitrations, 
went  much  against  England.  About  two-thirds  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory were  given  to  the  United  States ;  yet  England  would  have  consid- 
ered herself  bound  by  the  award  had  not  the  United  States  rejected  it. 
•  •  •  At  last,  in  1842,  Lord  Ashburton  was  requested  to  go  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  treaty,  and  he  succeeded 
in  his  mission  so  far  as  signing  a  treaty  was  concerned,  but  to  this  hour 
the  people  on  the  Canadian  side  consider  that  Lord  Ashburton  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  duped,  and  that  their  interests  were  in  consequence 
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mercilessly  sacrificed.  There  were  stories  of  spurious  maps  and  false 
boundary  lines,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  large  party  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  in  which  the  deepest  anger  could  be  stirred 
by  the  mere  mention  of  the  '  Ashbarton  capitulation.'  To  Mr.  Groker, 
however,  the  new  treaty  appeared  a  reasonable  and  fair  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  he  defended  it  with  the  zeal  which  never  failed  to  animate 
him  when  he  believed  that  he  was  right.  Seven-twelfths  of  the  terri- 
tory were  given  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  five- twelfths 
to  Great  Britain. 

^^  The  story  of  the  map  appeared  in  a  score  of  different  shapes  at  the 
time,  and  in  itself  it  was  very  curious.  Before  Lord  Ashburton  arrived 
at  Washington,  a  map  of  the  whole  region  in  dispute  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  at  Paris,  and  upon  this  map  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
marked  with  'a  strong  red  line'  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  as 
fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  This  line  indicated  precisely  the  boundary 
originally  claimed  by  Great  Britain — running  south  of  the  Saint  John^s 
River,  and  between  its  headwaters  and  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Kennebec.  It  gave  all  the  "  No  Man's  Land '  to  Great  Britain.  '  It  is 
evident,'  wrote  Mr.  Sparks,  *  that  the  lino  from  the  Saint  Croix  to  the 
Canadian  highlands,  is  intended  to  exclude  all  the  waters  running  into 
the  Saint  John's.'  The  difference  to  the  colonies  was  immense ;  but  the 
American  negotiators  kept  the  map  under  lock  and  key,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  not  allowed  to  see  either  that  or  Mr.  Jared  Sparks's  letter. 
The  Americans  yielded  a  little  of  their  claims,  and  thus  got  the  credit 
with  the  public  of  acting  with  generosity.  Great  Britain  thought  she 
had  made  a  good  bargain  by  surrendering  seventh-twelfths  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  she  would  have  obtained  had  the  map  been  produced. 
When  the  facts  became  known  in  England  it  did  not  tend  to  increase 
the  pubiic  satisfaction  with  the  Ashburton  treaty;  and  as  to  the  feeling 
sUrred  up  in  Canada,  readers  of  Judge  Haliburton's  Works  may  still  be 
able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  it,  although  he  dealt  with  the  subject 
only  from  the  light  and  humorous  point  of  view.  Even  now  it  would 
be  hard  to  persuade  an  old  provincial  that  the  Ashburton  treaty  was 
not  one  of  the  most  unjust  agreements  ever  entered  into  between  two 
great  powers. 

"The  British  Government,  it  must  be  added,  caused  a  search  to  be 
instituted  at  Paris  for  Franklin's  map.  Strange  to  say,  that  map  was 
not  found,  but  another  was,  on  which  a  thick  red  line  had  been  traced, 
giving  all  the  disputed  territory  to  the  United  States.  This  was  indeed 
an  *  extraordinary  coincidence,'  and  to  this  day  it  has  never  been  ex- 
plained." 

Croker  Papers,  1841-'42j  vol.  2,  p.  393. 

"  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before,  and  I  suppose  it  is  now  too 
late  to  do  so,  but  I  will  answer  your  question  at  a  venture,  although  I 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  the  matter  over  with  you  at 
Peel's  to-morrow. 

'*  1.  Your  first  question  is  the  Dutch  award.  I  answer  that  it  was  au 
honest  judgment.  It  was  unfavorable  to  us,  but  it  proceeded  on  the 
principle  on  which  almost  all  arbitrations  are  conducted,  viz,  that  of 
mutual  concessions.  The  territory  in  dispute  was  not  very  unequally 
divided  between  us.  So  far  from  the  decision  of  the  King  being  lairly 
attributable  to  any  feelings  of  resentment  in  consequence  of  our  politi- 
cal conduct  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Americans  rejected  it  because  he 
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was  60  notoiioasly  oDder  our  influence,  and  because  he  had  lost  his 
indepeDdence  with  the  loss  of  Belgium. 

"2.  You  next  inquire  about  Livingston's  proposal.  Palmerston  de- 
layed to  notice  it  for  eight  or  nine  months,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  no 
particular  reason  at  all.    This  is  the  opinion  in  the  office. 

^^When  he  did  reject  it  he  gave  a  very  bad  reason  for  doing  so,  when 
he  required  the  previous  assent  of  Maine.  This  was  the  business  of  the 
Ceotral  Government,  and  not  ours.  If  we  had  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington committed  to  the  principle,  this  quarrel  with  the  State  of  Maine 
was  of  no  consequence  to  us,  and,  indeed,  ought  rather  to  have  been 
enoooraged. 

^'Bat  I  do  not  think  Palmerston  was  so  very  wrong  in  rejecting  Liv- 
ingston's proposal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  carried  his 
northwest  line  across  the  Saint  John's  until  he  found  the  highlands, 
which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  could  only  be  to  the 
north  of  the  Saint  John's.  Ko  doubt  had  he  diverged  from  the  due 
north  line  he  would  have  found  highlands  to  the  south  of  the  Saint 
John's,  bat  he  would  have  said  that  these  did  not  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  dividing  waters,  &c. 

'^Ashburton  was  not  instructed  to  renew  Livingston's  proposal,  but 
on  thecontrary,  to  give  no  encouragement  to  it  if  it  should  be  reproduced. 

^'3.  You  must  know  by  this  time  why  I  expressed  myself  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  message  of  the  President.  The  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  subject  of  the  right  of  search  was  really  scandalous.  His 
mention  of  the  Oregon  question  was  also  most  uncandid.  When  he 
talked  of  pressing  ns  to  enter  into  negotiation  he  had  in  his  pocket  a 
most  friendly  overture  from  us  which  he  had  already  answered  favor- 
ably. 

"Ashburton  had  full  instructions  upon  this  subject,  and  if  he  had 
remained  long  enough  in  the  United  States  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
voald  have  been  settled.  But  the  pressing  affairs  being  brought  to  a 
close  he  was  naturally  desirous  of  returning  home. 

^^4.  Itbinkwe  have  no  strict  public  rigbt  to  complain  of  Webster  in  the 
^ir  of  Franklin's  map.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  it  was  not  discov- 
ered by  as  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  for  it  mightnothave  been  easy 
for  ns  to  proceed  with  such  evidence  in  our  possession.  We  must  have 
gone  to  an  arbitration  before  the  end  of  which  war  would  probably  have 
eosaed.  Convincing  as  the  letter  and  map  must  be  to  any  impartial 
man,  they  have  not  convinced  the  Americans,  who  still  maintain  their 
line  of  boundary  in  spite  of  them. 

"Although  we  cannot  complain  of  Webster  so  as  to  vitiate  the  agree- 
mcDt,  it  is  a  piece  of  concealment  and  of  disingennousness  which  must 
inevitably  produce  an  unfavorable  impression  against  him  in  all  honor- 
able minds. 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  that  neither  letter  nor  map  are  to  be  found  at 
Paris;  at  least  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  doing  so.  But  we  have  found 
^^other  map  altogether  in  favor  of  the  American  claim.  I  will  tell  you 
tlie  particulars  of  this  curious  affair  when  we  meet  tomorrow." 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Croker,  Feb.  25, 1843.    Croker  Pap.,  chap,  xxii,  1641-^42, 
vol.  2j  398. 

^ith  reference  to  Mr.  Livingston's  proposal,  above  noticed,  the  fol- 
lowing note  is  appended  in  the  Croker  Papers : 

"Mr.  Livingston  was  then  the  Secretary  of  State  in  General  Jack- 
son's Cabinet.    He  proposed  that  a  scientific  survey  of  the  disputed 
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territory  should  be  made,  and  that  from  the  <  highlands,'  when  found,  a 
line  shonld  be  drawn  straight  to  the  head  of  the  Saint  Croix,  and  that 
this  should  be  regarded  as  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  This  proposition,  it  was  generally  admitted,  would  have  given 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  territory  to  England. 
But  Lord  Palmerston  first  pigeon-holed  it  for  some  months,  and  then 
saddled  it  with  conditions  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  accept  it.  This  was  universally  considered  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  England." 

^<  The  story  of  the  map  is  undeniable,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  truly 
told.  I  shall  have  much  to  say  about  it  when  I  see  you,  but  it  is  rather 
an  extensive  subject  to  write  about,  and  in  some  respects  rather  a  deli- 
cate one.  Jared  Sparks,  the  American  historian,  rummaging  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  French  foreign  office,  first  found  the  letter  from  Franklin 
to  Yergennes  referring  to  the  map,  which  he  instantly  searched  foraod 
found  in  the  midst  of  copies,  maps,  and  charts  at  the  depot  of  the  oflSce^ 
and,  though  not  doubting  that  he  should  find  the  American  case  con- 
firmed, to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  he  found  the  precise  contrary. 
The  map  was,  it  seems,  used  to  persuade  Maine  to  yield,  and  sabse- 
quently  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  ratify,  my  capitulation.  Mr.  Rives, 
the  reporter  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to  which  the  treaty  was 
referred,  reports  that  the  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  American  right  was  not  shaken  by  this  discovery,  but  nevertheless 
give  their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  to  a  new  arbitration 
with  such  a  document  against  them.  The  truth  is  that-,  probably^  bat 
for  this  discovery,  there  would  have  been  no  treaty,  and  if  the  secret 
had  been  known  to  me  earlier  I  could  not  have  signed  it.  -^Ainsi  tout 
est  pour  le  mienx  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes  possibles?  The  public  are 
very  busy  with  the  question  whether  Webster  was  bound  in  honor  to 
damage  his  own  case  by  telling  all.  I  have  put  this  to  the  consciences 
of  old  diplomatists  without  getting  a  satisfactory  answer.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  in  this  respect  no  reproach  can  fairly  be  made,  but  the 
conduct  of  both  President  and  Secretary  is  most  extraordinary  in  the 
other  matters  relating  to  my  treaty." 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Crokor,  Feb.  7,  1843.    Croker  Pap.,  chap,  xxii,  1841-42, 
vol.  2,  400.  j^ 

In  the  same  volume  is  another  letter  from  Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr. 
Oroker,  dated  February  13, 1843,  in  relation  to  the  treaty.  In  it  he 
blames  Lord  Palmerston  for  not  having  had  the  French  records 
searched.  He  adds  that  by  the  usages  of  diplomacy  Mr.  Webster  was 
not  bound  to  damage  his  own  case,  and  he  made  no  "  personal  pledge 
of  opinion  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties."  The  map  was  only  con- 
clusive as  to  Franklin's  intentions,  and  not  as  to  those  of  the  other  ne- 
gotiators, or  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 
Their  intentions  as  to  the  Saint  Croix  have  no  weight  against  the  sub- 
sequent determination,  by  treaty,  what  is  the  true  Saint  Croix  and  what 
is  its  head. 

''  Do  nothing  and  say  nothing  at  present  about  the  treaty.  So  far  as 
any  Paris  map  is  concerned,  we  are  in  the  crisis  of  inquiry,  and  the 
present  state  of  it  is  extraordinary. 

"  Canning  was  at  Paris  in  1826;  made  search  for  documents  relating,' 
to  the  boundary  and  treaty  of  1783 ;  could  find  nothing. 
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'*Bulwercaii  find  no  trace  of  a  letter  from  Franklin ;  no  trace  of  the 
map  mentioned  by  Jared  Sparks.  But,  strange  to  say,  be  does  find  a 
mapfOf  whicb  be  sent  os  the  tracing,  a  map  apparently  deposited  many 
years  since,  wbicb  follows  exactly  witb  a  crimson  line  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  United  States. 

^^  Jared  Sparks  cannot  have  lied  so  enormously  as  this  discovery 
woold  imply. 

^'Notwithstanding  the  failure  to  find  it,  there  must,  I  think,  be  a 
letter  from  Franklin  and  a  map  just  as  Sparks  describes.  1  tell  you 
all  I  know  at  present.  Bulwer  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  with  great  ex- 
perience in  such  matters  as  that  which  he  has  been  investigating.  He 
writes  two  letters ;  one  after  a  short  interval;  and  in  the  second  as  well 
as  the  first  says  he  cannot  confirm  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Jared 
Sparks.'^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker,  Feb.  23, 1843.    Croker  Pap.,  cbap.  xxii,  1841-'42, 
ToK2,402. 

^*  Pending  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  the  spring 
aod  soinmer  of  1842,  Mr.  Webster  was  made  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence at  Paris  of  a  copy  of  D' An  ville's  map  of  America  on  a  sm  all  scale, 
OQ  which  the  boundary  between  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United 
States  was  indicated  by  a  red  line,  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  British 
daijD.  This  map  (which  was  soon  extensively  known  as  the  red  line 
map)  had  been  discovered  by  President  Sparks  in  the  foreign  office  at 
Paris.  He  also  found  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Count  de  Yer- 
gennes,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  boundary  had  been  delineated 
}j  Dr.  Franklin  upon  some  map  at  the  request  of  the  count  and  for  his 
iofonnation.  There  was  no  proof,  however,  that  this  letter  referred  to 
tbe  map  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

^^  After  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  and  the  publication  of  the  de- 
lates in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  its  ratification,  much  importance 
was  attached  by  the  opposition  press  in  England  to  this  map,  as  prov- 
u)g  inoontestably  the  soundness  of  the  British  claims  relative  to  bound- 
ary' It  was  also  absurdly  made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  Mr. 
Webster  that  he  had  not  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  w  ith  the  ex- 
istence of  this  map  communicated  it  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

^^So  conclusive  was  this  piece  of  evidence  deemed  in  England  in 
favor  of  the  British  claim,  and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  it 
in  the  debates  in  Parliament,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  by  way  of  offset  to  refer  to  another  map  not  before  publicly  known 
to  exist,  namely,  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map,  which  had  been  used  by  Mr. 
Oswald,  the  British  commissioner  for  negotiating  the  provisional  treaty, 
^  by  him  sent  home  to  his  Government.  This  map  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  George  the  Third,  and  with  that  library  was 
sent  to  the  British  Museum.  On  this  map  the  line  as  claimed  by  the 
United  States  is  boldly  and  distinctly  traced  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  the  words  *  boundary  as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald,'  written  in 
four  places  with  great  plainness.  It  was  asserted  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Peers  that  these  words  are  in  the  handwriting  of  George 
the  Third. 

^^The  writer  of  this  note  was  assured  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  he  had 
^0  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  map  till  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.  He  was  also  assured  by  Lord  Ashburton 
that  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  it  till  after  his  return  from  America.    It 
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is  supposed  to  have  beeu  accidentally  discovered  iu  tbe  British  Museum, 
and,  under  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  to  have  been  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  Mr.  Featherstonhangh  with  other  documents  and  materials 
relative  to  the  boundary,  although  no  allusion  to  this  map  is  made  iu 
his  report.  lie  was  directed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  hand  over  to  Lord 
Ashburton  all  the  documents  and  maps  in  his  possession,  but  this,  by 
far  the  most  important  of  them  all,  was  not  among  those  transferred  by 
him. 

^<At  about  the  same  time  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was  found  amoug 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  for  negotia- 
ting the  treaty  of  1783.  It  contains  a  line  drawn  from  the  month  to  tbe 
source  of  the  Saint  John's,  which  is  described  upon  the  map  as  '  Mr. 
Oswald's  line.'  It  no  doubt  represents  the  boundary  line  as  offered  bv 
Mr.  Oswald  on  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  but  not  agreed  to  by  the  Brit 
ish  Government. 

"  On  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Jay's  map,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  was  held,  at  which  a  very  learned  memoir  on  the  North- 
eastern Boundary  was  read  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  had 
acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  preparing  the  American  state- 
ment to  be  submitted  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbiter,  aud 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  that 
of  any  other  person. 

"At  the  time  this  meeting  was  held,  the  knowledge  of  Oswald's  map 
had  not  reached  America.  The  simultaneous  discovery  of  these  two 
maps  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  the  controversy  of  all  the  maps  produced  in  the  discussion- 
one  of  them,  in  fact  (Oswald's),  decisive  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  a  dis 
covery  not  made  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1842 — is  amoo^ 
the  most  singular  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  protracted  negotiations 
which  resulted  iu  that  treaty.  Taken  together,  and  in  connection  with 
the  official  correspondence,  they  leave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jay's  map  ex 
hibits  the  proposed  line  of  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  and  that  Oswald's 
map  exhibits  the  line  of  treaty  of  1783,  and  which  is  that  always  cou 
tended  for  by  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  Webster,  happeniug  to  be  in  New  York,  was  present  by  invita 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  above  alluded  to,  and  after 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  memoir,  having  been  called  upon  by  its 
vice-president,  Mr.  W.  Beach  Lawrence,  made  the  following  speech." 

Mr.  Everett's  introdactory  note  to  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  northeastern 
bonndarji  2  Webster's  Works,  143.  See  discnssion  in  71  London  Qaart. 
Rev.,  582. 

"  The  conflict  of  these  maps  is  undoubtedly  a  pretty  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. The  great  mass  of  contemporaneous  maps  are  favorable  to 
the  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remarks  read  by  the  president 
of  the  society  are  most  cogent  to  evince  this.  The  treaty  negotiated  in 
Paris  by  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  met  with 
great  opposition  in  Parliament.  It  was  opposed  on  the  very  ground  that 
it  made  a  line  of  boundary  *  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  Great  Britain ' ; 
or,  as  a  leading  member  of  Parliament  said,  that  it  made  the  United 
States  masters  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Kew  Brunswick  ^  and  maps 
were  published  exhibiting  this  line  exactly  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  These  maps  accompanied  the  parliamentary  papers  and  de 
bates.    Now,  it  is  very  extraordinary,  it  would  1>e  deemed  almost  in 
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credible,  tbat,  if  tiiese  maps,  thas  making  out  a  case  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  beou  laid  against  the  British  ministry  and  their  negotiation, 
bad  been  erroneous,  nobody  in  the  foreign  office,  nor  the  minister,  nor 
Mr.  Oswald  himself,  shonld  have  one  word  to  snggest  against  the  acca- 
racy  of  these  maps.  They  defended  the  treaty  and  boundary  as  pre- 
sented on  the  maps,  not  going  on  the  ground  at  all  that  those  maps 
exhibited  any  erroneous  presentation.    •    •    • 

"Every  office  in  Washington  was  ransacked,  every  book  of  authority 
coDsalted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  negotiations,  from  the  treaty  of 
Pans  downward,  was  produced,  and  among  tbe  rest  this  discovery  in 
Paris,  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  If  these  afforded  any  evidences  to 
their  (the  commissioners  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts)  mindn  to  province 
a  conviction  that  it  might  be  used  to  obscure  their  rights,  to  lead  an 
arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust  compromise,  that  was  all  for  their 
consideration.  The  map  was  submitted  as  evidence,  together  witn  all 
the  other  proofs  and  documents  in  the  case,  without  the  slightest  res- 
erration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty  on  my  part  to  go 
to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit  of  doubtlul 
eTidencd  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might  perhaps  make  some- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up 
higher  claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  uncertainty  over  the  whole 
matter.'' 

Webster's  speech  on  the  northeastern  boundary,  2  Webster's  Works,  149, 153. 
On  the  •*  red  line"  qnestion,  see  further  2  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  421. 

**In  this  State  of  things,  he  (Mr.  Webster)  made  the  only  use  of  it 
(Sparks'  copy)  which  could  be  legitimately  made,  in  communicating  it 
to  tbe  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  a  piece  of  conflicting  evidence  en- 
titled to  consideration,  likely  to  be  urged  as  of  great  importance,  as  it 
was  derived  from  a  source  open  to  the  other  party,  if  the  discussion 
should  be  renewed,  increasing  the  diflSculties  which  already  surrounded 
tbe  question,  and  thus  furnishing  new  grounds  for  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
posed conventional  line.  •  •  •  This  would  seem  to  be  going  as  far 
as  reason  and  honor  required,  la  reference  to  an  unauthenticated  docu- 
ment, having  none  of  the  properties  of  legal  evidence,  not  exhibited  by 
the  opposite  party,  though  dratcn  from  a  source  equally  open  to  t/iem, 
and  of  a  nature  to  be  outweighed  by  contradictory  evidence  of  the  same 
kind,  which  was  very  soon  done.'^ 

Mr.  Everett's  address  on  Mr.  Wehster,  Sept.  17,  1859,  4  Everett's  Orations,  213. 
In  this  address  the  "red  line"  qnestion  is  elaborately  discassed. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  treaty 
wag  attacked  as  a  settlement  productive  of  injury  to  the  honor  and  the 
mntaal  interests  of  each  country.  By  Lord  Palmerston  it  was  stigma- 
tized as  the  Ashburton  capitulation,  whilst  Mr.  Webster  was  compelled 
to  deliver  a  most  elaborate  defense  of  the  policy  of  his  Government  in 
concluding  the  convention." 

Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  152.    See  defense  of  this  treaty  in  71  London  Quart.  Rev., 
360.  where  the  history  of  prior  negotiations  is  ^ivon. 
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The  acquisition  of  California  in  May,  1848,  by  the  treaty  of  Oaada- 
Inpe-Hidalgo,  and  the  vast  rush  of  population  which  followed  almost 
immediately  on  the  development  of  the  gold  mines  to  that  portion  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  made  the  opening  of  interoceanic  commnnication  u 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the  United  States.  In  December, 
1846,  had  been  ratified  a  treaty  with  IS'ew  Granada  (which  in  1862 
assumed  the  name  of  Colombia)  by  which  a  right  of  transit  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  given  to  the  United  States,  and  the  free  transit 
over  the  Isthmus  '^  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  "  guaranteed  by  both 
of  the  contracting  powers  {supra^  §  145).  Under  the  shelter  of  this  treaty 
the  Panama  Bailroad  Company,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  supplied  by  capital  from  the  United  States,  was  organized 
in  1850  and  put  in  operation  in  1855.  In  1849,  before,  therefore,  this 
company  had  taken  shape,  the  United  States  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Nicaragua  for  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  from  Greytown  (San  Juan) 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  coast,  by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua. Greytown,  however,  was  then  virtually  occupied  by  British 
settlers,  mostly  from  Jamaica  {infray  §  295),  and  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Nicaragua,  so  far  at  least  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  such  a 
canal  was  concerned,  was  held,  so  it  was  maintained  by  Great  BritaiD, 
by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  over  whom  Great  Britain  claimed  to  exer- 
cise a  protectorate.  That  the  Mosquito  Indians  had  no  such  settled 
territorial  site ;  that  if  they  had,  Great  Britain  had  no  such  protecto- 
rate or  sovereignty  over  them  as  authorized  her  to  exercise  dominion 
over  their  soil,  even  if  they  had  any,  are  positions  which,  as  will  be  here- 
after seen  (in/ra,  §  295),  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  affirmed.  But 
the  fact  that  the  pretension  was  set  up  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  though 
it  were  baseless,  any  attempt  to  force  a  canal  through  the  Mosquito 
country  might  precipitate  a  war,  induced  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  administration  of  General  Taylor,  to  ask  through  Sir  H.  L.  Bul- 
wer,  British  minister  at  Washington,  the  administration  of  Lord  John 
Bussell,  (Lord  Palmerston  being  then  foreign  secretary,)  to  withdraw 
the  British  pretensions  to  the  coast  so  as  to  permit  the  construction  of 
the  canal  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  and  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  the  British  Government  declined  to  do,  but  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  for  a  joint  protectorate  over  the  proposed  canal.  Of  this 
treaty  (Clayton-Bulwer)  the  following  is  a  summary : 

The  preamble  states  that  the  contracting  parties  ^^  being  desirous  of 
consolidating  the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  subsist  between 
them  by  setting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  convention  their  views  and  inten- 
tions with  reference  to  any  means  of  communication  by  ship-canal  which 
may  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  6y  way  of 
the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragtut^  and  either  or  both  of  the  lakes  o/Nicara- 
gua  or  Managuu  to  any  port  or  place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  J^ 

The  treaty  proceeds  as  follows : 

"Article  I.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  ob- 
tain or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship-canal; 
agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  com- 
manding the  samCy  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof  j  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colo- 
nize, or  a^ssume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Ni<:aragna^  Costa  Rica,  the 
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Mosguito  eoastj  or  any  part  of  Central  Ainerica  ;  *nor  will  either*  make  use 
ofimypreteetian  which  either  affords^  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which 
either  has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any  state  or  x>eople,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  or  maintaining  any  siich  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  for- 
tifying, or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Eica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over 
the  same;  nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage 
of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influence,  that  either 
may  possess,  with  any  State  or  Government  through  whose  territory  the 
md  canal  may  pasSj  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal 
which  shall  not  be  offei^ed  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  other." 

Article  II  provides  that  in  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties 
vessels  of  either  traversing  the  canal  shall  be  exempt  from  blockade, 
detention,  or  capture  by  the  other. 

By  Article  III  it  is  provided  that,  "  in  order  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  canal,  the  contracting  parties  engage  that,  if  any  such 
canal  shall  be  undertaken  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms  by  any  parties 
having  the  authority  of  the  local  Government  or  Governments  through 
whose  territory  the  same  may  pass,  then  the  persons  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  said  canal,  and  their  property  used  or  to  be  used  for  that  object, 
shall  be  protected,  from  the  commencement  of  the  said  canal  to  its  com- 
pletion, by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
from  nnjust  detention,  confiscation,  seizure,  or  any  violence  whatsoever. 

By  Article  lY  it  is  provided  that  <^the  contracting  parties  will  use 
whatever  influence  they  respectively  exercise  with  any  state,  states,  or 
Goveniments  possessing,  or  claiming  to  possess,  any  jurisdiction  or  right 
over  the  territory  which  the  said  canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be 
near  the  waters  applicable  thereto  in  order  to  induce  such  states  or  Govern- 
ments to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal  by  every  means  in 
their  power;  and,  furthermore,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
agree  to  use  their  good  offices,  wherever  or  however  it  may  be  most 
expedient,  in  order  to  procure  the  establishment  of  two  free  ports,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  said  canaJ." 

The  remaining  articles  are  as  follows: 

^<Abt.  Y.  The  contracting  parties  further  engage  that  when  the  said 
canal  shall  have  been  completed  they  will  protect  it  from  interruption, 
seiznre,  or  unjust  confiscation,  and  that  they  will  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality thereof,  so  that  the  said  canal  may  forever  be  open  and  free,  and 
the  capital  invested  therein  secure.  Nevertheless,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  according  their  protection  to 
the  construction  of  the  said  canal,  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  and 
secnrity  when  completed,  always  understand  that  this  protection  and 
goarantee  are  granted  conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both 
Governments,  or  either  Government,  if  both  Governments  or  either 
Government  should  deem  that  tbe  persons  or  company  undertaking  or 
nianaging  the  same  adopt  or  establish  such  regulations  concerning  the 
traffic  thereupon  as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  in  tention  of  this  conven- 
tion, either  by  making  unfair  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  commerce 
pf  one  of  the  contracting  parties  over  the  commerce  of  the  other,  or  by 
unposing  oppressive  exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  passengers, 
vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  articles.  Neither  party, 
liowever,  shall  withdraw  the  aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee  with- 
out first  giving  six  months'  notice  to  the  other. 
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<<Art.  YI.  Tho  coDtracting  parties  iu  this  couventiou  engage  to  iu- 
vite  every  state  with  which  both  or  either  have  friendly  intercoorse  to 
enter  into  stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  all  other  states  may  share 
in  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal  herein  contemplated. 
And  the  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  each  shall  enter  into 
treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the  Central  American  States  as  they 
may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying 
out  the  great  design  of  this  convention,  namely,  that  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  the  said  canal  as  a  ship  communication  between 
the  two  oceans,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms  to  all, 
and  of  protecting  the  same;  and  they  also  agree  that  the  good  offices 
of  either  shall  be  employed,  when  requested  by  the  other,  in  aiding 
and  assisting  the  negotiation  of  such  treaty  stipulations;  and  should 
any  differences  arise  as  to  right  or  property  over  the  territory  through 
which  the  said  canal  shall  pass,  between  the  States  or  Governments 
of  Central  America,  and  such  differences  should  in  any  way  impede 
or  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  said  canal,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  use  their  good  offices  to  settle 
such  differences  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  said  canal,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance 
which  exist  between  the  contracting  parties. 

<<  Art.  YII.  It  being  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily 
lost  in  commencing  and  constructing  the  said  canal,  the  Governnnents 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  determine  to  give  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  such  persons  or  company  as  may  first  offer 
to  commence  the  same,  with  the  necessary  capital,  the  consent  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  on  such  principles  as  accord  with  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  this  convention;  and  if  any  persons  or  company 
should  already  have,  with  any  state  through  which  the  proposed 
ship-canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  such  a  canal 
as  that  specified  in  this  convention,  to  the  stipulations  of  which 
contract  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  have  any 
just  cause  to  object,  and  the  said  persons  or  company  shall,  moreover, 
have  made  preparations  and  expended  time,  money,  and  trouble  on  the 
faith  of  such  contract,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  persons  or  company 
shall  have  a  priority  of  claim  over  every  other  person,  persons,  or  com- 
pany to  the  protection  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  be  allowed  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  convention  for  concluding  their  arrangements 
and  presenting  evidence  of  sufficient  capital  subscribed  to  accomplish 
the  contemplated  undertaking ;  it  being  understood  that  if,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  aforesaid  period,  such  persons  or  company  be  not  able 
to  commence  and  carry  out  the  proposed  enterprise,  then  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  shall  be  free  to  afford 
their  protection  to  any  other  persons  or  company  that  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  commence  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canal  in 
question. 

"  Aet.  VIII.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain having  not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle, 
they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations, 
to  any  other  practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  rail- 
way, across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and 
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csjH^ciaJlj  to  the  interoccanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove 
to  be  practicable,  \ihether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  In  granting, 
however,  their  joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are  by 
this  article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  that  the  parties  constructing  or  owning  the  fame  shall 
impose  no  other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the 
aforesaid  Governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable:  and 
that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also 
be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other  state 
which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  engage  to  afford." 

At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  treaty  the  British  Government 
claimed  dominion  over  the  (1)  Bay  Islands,  including  the  island  of  Ruatan, 
and  other  islands  on  the  ocean  adjoining  Honduras ;  ^2)  the  Mosquito 
coast;  and  (3)  the  Belize,  or  British  Honduras.  This  dominion  the 
British  Government  continued  after  the  execution  of  the  treaty  to  ex- 
ercise in  defiance  of  the  renunciation  contained  in  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  as  above  given.  An  attempt  wasmadetoremove  thecollision  which 
yas  thus  provoked  by  a  new  treaty  (Clarendon-Dallas),  which,  however, 
failed  from  the  non-acceptance  by  Great  Britain  of  the  amendments  in- 
tro<laced  into  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  on  her  side,  undertook  to  at  least  lessen  the  cause  of  offense  by 
negotiating,  in  November,  1859,  a  treaty  with  Honduras,  in  which  she 
stipulated  to  surrender  to  that  Republic  her  claim  to  Kuatan  and  the 
Bay  Islands;  and  in  the  same  year  she  executed  a  treaty  with  Guate- 
mala for  the  defining  the  boundaries  of  British  Honduras,  or  the  Belize, 
as  it  is  more  properly  to  be  called.  In  January,  1860,  she  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  by  which  she  with  some  qualifications  withdrew 
from  the  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  country.  These  treaties  havin  g 
been^in  1860,  communicated  officially  to  President  Buchanan,  he  stated, 
as  will  be  seen  in  his  last  annual  message  (Dec,  1860),  that  '^  the  discordant 
constructions  of  the  Clayton-Bul  wer  treaty  between  the  two  Governments, 
^hich  at  different  periods  of  the  discussion  bore  a  threatening  aspect, 
have  resulted  in  a  final  settlement  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  Govern- 
ment" (See  mpra^  §  145).  But  this  statement  of  President  Buchanan, 
as  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  this  section,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Great  Britain  had  withdrawn  not  merely  from  the  technical  but 
from  the  actual  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  country,  and  had  abso- 
lutely ceased,  as  the  first  article  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  requires, 
to** take  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection, 
or  influence"  she  "  might  x>ossess  with  any  state  or  Government  through 
whose  territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,"  for  her  subjects,  "any  rights  or  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal 
^hich  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  "  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  Great  Britain  retains,  indirectly  or  directly, 
her  influence  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  whether  she  continues  to 
use  her  "  influence"  in  Central  America  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  the 
treaty,  are  questions  of  fact  for  subsequent  discussion.  (See  remarks 
at  close  of  this  section,  and  also  tn/ra,  §§  287  Jf.) 

The  following  documents  explain  the  position  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government  as  to  the  questions  which,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  arose  on  the  construction  of  the  treaty. 
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"In  iny  previous  dispatch  of  this  day  I  have  informed  your  lordship 
of  my  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Clayton  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  communication  between  the  two  oceans  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  and  I  have  there  stated  to  your  lordship  that  there 
are  some  slight  difiereuces  between  the  original  project  transmitted 
home  on  the  M  of  February  and  the  treaty  now  concluded. 

<<  I  have  thought  it  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  these  changes,  and 
my  reasons  for  adopting  them,  in  a  separate  dispatch ;  and  I  shall  do 
so,  rather  according  to  the  manner  and  time  in  which  they  were  made 
than  according  to  the  place  in  the  convention  in  which  they  occur. 

*'  The  first,  therefore,  I  shall  refer  to  is  in  Article  VI,  to  which  are 
added  the  words : 

"*And  should  any  difierences  arise  as  to  right  or  property  over  the 
territory  through  which  the  said  canal  shall  pass  between  the  States  or 
Governments  of  Central  America,  and  such  differences  should  in  any  way 
impede  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  said  canal,  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  use  their  good  offices  to  settle 
such  differences  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  said  canal,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance 
which  exist  between  the  contracting  parties.' 

^*This  addition,  in  reconsidering  the  matter,  was  deemed,  both  by  my- 
self and  Mr.  Clayton  an  advantage  to  the  treaty,  and  a  sort  of  guar- 
antee against  future  unfriendly  disputes  between  the  two  Governments 
as  to  the  subject  referred  to. 

"  The  second  addition  agreed  to  is  in  Article  VII,  to  which  has  been 
added : 

"'And  if  any  persons  or  company  should  already  have,  with  any 
State  through  which  the  proposed  ship-canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  canal  as  that  specified  in  the  convention,  to 
the  stipulations  of  which  contract  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  in 
this  convention  have  any  just  cause  to  object,  and  the  said  persons  or 
company  shall,  moreover,  have  made  preparations  and  expended  time, 
money,  and  trouble  on  the  faith  of  such  contract,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
that  such  persons  or  company  shall  have  a  priority  of  claim  over  every 
other  person,  persons,  or  company,  to  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  be  allowed  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention  for 
coDcluding  their  arrangements,  and  presenting  evidence  of  sufficient  cap- 
ital subscribed  to  accomplish  the  contemplated  undertaking,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period,  such  persons 
or  company  be  not  able  to  commence  and  carry  out  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, then  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  free  to  afford  their  protection  to  any  other  persons  or  company 
that  shall  be  prepared  to  commence  and  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  canal  in  question.' 

"  I  should  here  state  to  your  lordship  that  when  the  treaty  was  placed 
under  the  notice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  Senate,  a  gentleman  of  great  weight,  and  of  the  more  importance 
since  he  belongs  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  chamber  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  he  considered  that  it  would  only  be  fair  that  the  two  Governments 
should  give  an  open  and  avowed  preference  by  name  to  an  American 
company  which  had  first  conceived  and  taken  steps  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  undertaking.  This  I  objected  to  5  but  I  deemed  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  giving  to  any  company,  under  certain  fair  conditions, 
such  as  are  specified,  the  preference  that  was  sought,  although  those 
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cooditions  applied  to  a  company  that  was  American.    In  this  manner 
a  sort  of  compromise  was  effected. 

^*The  third  alteration  adopted  is  in  Article  YIII,  the  whole  of  which 
article  is  remodeled. 

^^This  alteration,  I  mast  say^  was  the  effect  of  the  joint  opinion  of 
Mr.  Clayton  and  myself,  both  thinking  that  the  article  as  amended,  was 
better  and  more  clear,  referring  especially  to  two  lines  of  commnnica- 
tion  which  seem  the  most  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  securing  thereby  a 
considerable  sapport  to  the  convention  in  general,  many  persons  being 
iuterested  in  the  Panama  and  Tehanntepec  projects. 

^^The  only  other  change  which  it  is  worth  while  remarking  upon 
occars  first  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  bat  was  the  last  mooted  or  adopted. 
Your  lordship  will  perceive  it  by  casting  yonr  eye  over  Article  I,  in 
which  a  passage  is  inserted  between  the  words  <  Central  America,' 
which  close  the  second  line  la  the  page,  down  to,  *nor  will  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States  take  advantage  of  any,'  &c.,  which  occurs  in 
the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  said  page,  some  few  words  hav- 
ing been  left  oat  to  admit  of  the  aforesaid  passage.  The  manner  in 
which  this  change  was  effected  was  as  follows : 

^'It  struck  me  that  the  declaration  or  note  mentioned  by  your  lord- 
ship bound  our  Government  as  to  its  protection  over  the  Mosquitoes, 
but  did  not  bind  the  United  States  Government  as  to  its  protection 
orer  such  other  States,  even  Nicaragua,  as  it  might  hereafter  form  an 
especial  alliance  with.  Moreover,  the  pledge  that  we  would  not  do 
coTcrtly  what  we  had  declared  we  would  not  do  directly  seemed  to  mo 
a  pledge  that  it  would  be  more  suitable  and  becoming  that  both  parties 
sboald  take  than  that  one  alone  should  take. 

'•  With  these  views,  instead  of  presenting  the  note,  I  embodied  in  the 
treaty  the  substance  of  the  declaration' given  by  your  lordship  to  Mr. 
Uwrence,  constituting  that  declaration  so  as  to  apply  to  any  Govern- 
ment or  people  we  do  or  may  protect,  and  also  to  any  Government  or 
people  that  the  United  States  Government  do  or  may  protect.  Some 
discussion  took  place  on  this  matter,  but  finally  it  was  so  arranged. 

*'A8  the  case  now  stands  it  is  clearly  understood  that  Her  Majesty's 
Goremment  holds  by  its  own  opinions  already  expressed  as  to  Mosquito, 
and  that  the  United  States  does  not  depart  from  its  opinion  also  already 
expressed  as  to  the  same  subject;  but  the  main  question  of  the  canal 
being  settled  on  an  amicable  basis,  and  the  future  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  being  regulated  in  all  other  parts  of  Central 
America,  the  discussion  of  this  difference,  which  has  lost  its  great  prac- 
tical importance,  is  avoided  in  an  arrangement  meant  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  of  a  perfectly  friendly  character. 

^'I  need  not  say  that  should  your  lordship  wish  to  make  any  further 
statement  as  to  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
the  protectorate  of  Mosquito,  that  statement  can  still  be  made ;  nothing 
in  the  present  convention  is  affirmed  thereupon,  but  nothing  is  aban- 
doned. 

*^I  trust  that  after  this  statement  your  lordship  will  approve  of  the 
coarse  I  have  pursued. 

^^There  are  various  small  and  verbal  differences  between  the  original 
project  and  treaty  which  I  have  not  enumerated,  because  they  leave  the 
general  sense  the  same,  and  have  only  been  adopted  to  express  that  sense 
more  clearly.  The  word  *  fortify'  is  inserted  between  'occupy  and  colo- 
nize' in  the  second  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  Article  I,  but 
this  word  had  been  used  in  your  lordship's  note  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
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0UI3'  imposes  in  that  place  an  obligation  which  had  already  been  agreed 
to  and  stated  elsewhere.  The  word  'blockade'  is  inserted  before  tbe 
words  *  detention  or  capture'  in  Article  II,  at  the  request  of  several  influ- 
ential persons,  but  only  signifies  what  detention  and  capture  had  already 
expressed." 

Sir  H.  L.  Bnlwer  to  Lord  PalmeretOD,  Apr.  28, 1850. 

Declaration  made  by  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  at  the  Department  of  State,  June 
29, 1850,  j>rtor  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Clayton-Bul' 
wer  treaty. 

<^In  proceeding  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  conventioii, 
signed  at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  relative  to  the  establisb- 
meut  of  a  communication  by  ship-canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans: 

"  The  undersigned,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  plenipotentiary,  has  re- 
ceived Her  Majesty's  instructions  to  declare  that  Her  Majesty  does  not 
understand  the  engagements  of  that  convention  to  apply  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's settlement  at  Honduras,  or  to  its  dependencies. 

^'Her  Majesty's  ratification  of  the  said  convention  is  exchanged  under 
the  explicit  declaration  above  mentioned. 

''Done  at  Washington,  the  29th  day  of  June,  1850. 

"H.  L.  BULWER." 

MemoraMum  tonching  Sir  Henry  Bulwev^s  declaration  filed  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washingtony  July  5, 1850. 

"The  within  declaration  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bui  wer  was  received  by  me  ou 
the  29th  day  of  June,  1850.  In  reply  I  wrote  him  my  note  of  the  4th  of 
July,  acknowledging  that  I  understood  British  Honduras  was  not  em- 
braced in  the  treaty  of  the  19th  day  of  April  last,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
carefully  declining  to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title  in  their  settlement 
or  its  alleged  dependencies.  After  signing  my  note  last  night  I  deliv- 
ered it  to  Sir  Henry,  and  we  immediately  proceeded,  without  any  furtber 
or  other  action,  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  said  treaty.  The  blank 
in  the  declaration  was  never  filled  up.  The  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
declaration  was  not  required,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  as  it  stood 
when  it  was  made. 

"JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

"N.B. — The  rights  of  no  Central  American  State  have  been  compro- 
mised by  the  treaty  or  by  any  part  of  the  negotiations." 

"I  believe  Great  Britain  has  never  defined  the  character  of  her  claim 
to  possess  what  is  called  ^  the  Colony  of  the  Bay  Islands.'  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  her  organized  colonies.  She  has  not,  in  explicit 
language,  claimed  sovereignty  over  it,  though  her  acts  have  indicated 
such  ^  purpose.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  rights  or  pretension  to 
rights  over  this  colony,  they  were  all  given  up,  according  to  the  view 
here  taken  of  the  subject,  by  the  Clayton  and  Bnlwer  treaty.    •    •    • 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  only  part  of  that  colony  to  which  England 
will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  value,  or  have  any  inducement  to  re- 
tain, is  the  island  of  Euatan.    From  an  intimation  made  to  me  it  may 
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be  that  she  will  take  the  position  that  this  island  does  not  belong  to 
aoy  of  the  Central  American  States,  but  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
condition  as  one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  By  reference  to  the  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  yon  will  find  this  island  clearly  recog- 
nized as  a  Spanish  possession  and  a  part  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  Gua- 
temala." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Bnchauan,  Sept.  12, 1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^  In  relation  to  the  Clayton  and  Bnlwer  treaty,  about  which  so  much 
is  said  in  your  dispatches,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  this  Government 
considers  it  a  subsisting  contract,  and  feels  bound  to  observe  its  stipu- 
lations so  far  as  by  fair  construction  they  impose  obligations  upon  it. 

^'If  Great  Britain  has  failed,  or  shall  fail,  on  her  part  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations she  has  therein  assumed,  or  if  she  attempts  to  evade  them  by  a 
misconstruction  of  that  instrument,  the  discussions  that  may  arise  on 
these  subjects  must  necessarily  take  place  between  the  parties  to  it. 
The  views  taken  of  that  treaty  by  the  United  States,  and  your  course 
in  relation  to  it,  pointed  out  in  your  first  instructions,  will  be  observed 
until  yon  receive  notice  of  their  modification.  In  these  instructions  you 
irere  famished  with  the  views  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  (Great 
Britain),  but  at  the  same  time  you  were  informed  that  the  United  States 
did  not  concur  in  them.  In  the  negotiations  at  London,  in  regard  to  the 
sifiairs  of  Central  America,  the  meaning  of  that  instrument  will  come 
directly  under  discussion.  So  far  as  respects  your  mission,  you  will  re- 
prd  it  as  meaning  that  the  American  negotiator  intended  when  he 
entered  into  it,  and  what  the  Senate  must  have  understood  it  to  mean 
when  it  was  ratified,  viz,  that  by  it  Great  Britain  came  under  engage- 
ments to  the  United  States  to  recede  from  her  asserted  protectorate  of 
the  Mosqnito  Indians,  and  to  cease  to  exercise  dominion  or  control  in 
any  part  of  Central  America.  If  she  had  any  colonial  possessions 
therein  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  she  was  bound  to  abandon  them,  and 
equally  bound  to  abstain  from  colonial  acquisitions  in  that  region.  In 
your  official  intercourse  with  the  States  of  Central  America,  you  will 
present  this  construction  of  the  treaty  as  the  one  given  to  it  by  your 
Government. 

"  It  is  believed  that  Great  Britain  has  a  qualified  right  over  a  tract  of 
country  called  the  Belize,  from  which  she  is  not  ousted  by  this  treaty, 
because  no  part  of  that  tract,  when  restricted  to  its  proper  limits,  is 
within  the  boundaries  of  Central  America."  , 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Borland,  Dec.  30,  1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  Lord  Clarendon, 

*«  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

"  London,  January  6, 1854. 

"Mr.  Monroe,  one  of  our  wisest  and  most  discreet  Presidents,  an- 
wmncedin  a  public  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1823,  that  'the 
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American  contineDts,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  whicbtbey 
bave  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  sdI) 
jects  for  futnre  colonization  by  any  European  powers.'  This  declara 
tion  has  since  been  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  '  Monroe  doc- 
trine,' and  has  received  the  public  and  official  sanction  of  snbsequeDt 
Presidents,  as  well  as  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  pwple. 
Whilst  this  doctrine  will  be  maintained  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  shall  render  this 
necessary,  yet  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  Central  America  might  have 
brought  us  into  collision  with  Great  Britain,  an  event  ^always  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  avoided.  We  can  do  each  other  the  most 
good  and  the  most  harm,  of  any  two  nations  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore it  is  our  strong  mutual  interest,  as  it  ought  to  be  our  strong  matual 
desire,  to  remain  the  best  friends.  To  settle  these  dangerous  questions, 
both  parties  wisely  resorted  to  friendly  negotiations,  which  resulted  in 
the  convention  of  April,  1850.  May  this  prove  to  be  instrumental  in 
finally  adjusting  all  questions  of  difficulty  between  the  parties  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  perpetuating  their  peace  and  friendship. 

"  Surely  the  Mosquito  Indians  ought  not  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  so 
happy  a  consummation." 

Statement  of  Lord  Clarendon  for  Mr.  BuclM/nan, 

"  Foreign  Office,  May  2, 1854. 

"  It  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, nor 
in  that  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  of  1850 
should  interfere  in  any  way  with  Her  M^esty's  settlement  at  Belize  or 
its  dependencies.  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  should  have  been  par- 
ticularly stated,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  term 
*  Central  America ' — a  term  of  modern  invention — could  only  appropri- 
ately apply  to  those  States  at  one  time  united  under  the  name  of  the 
^  Central  American  Eepublic,'  and  now  existing  as  five  separate  Repub- 
lics ;  but,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  possible  misconception  at  any 
future  period  relative  to  this  point,  the  two  negotiators  at  the  time  of 
ratifying  the  treaty  exchanged  declarations  to  the  effect  that  neither  of 
the  Governments  they  represented  had  meant  in  such  treaty  to  com 
prehend  the  settlement  and  dependencies  in  question. 

"  Mr.  Clayton's  declaration  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject was  ample  and  satisfactory,  as  the  following  extract  from  his  note 
of  July  4,  1850,  will  show : 

" '  The  language  of  the  first  article  of  the  convention  concluded  on  the 
19th  day  of  April  last  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
describing  the  country  not  to  be  occupied,  &c.,  by  either  of  the  parties, 
was,  as  you  know,  twice  approved  by  the  Government,  and  it  was 
neither  understood  by  them  nor  by  either  of  us  (the  negotiators),  to 
include  the  British  settlement  in  Honduras  (commonly  called  British 
Honduras,  as  distinct  from  the  State  of  Honduras),  nor  the  small  islands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  settlement  which  may  be  known  as  its  de 
pendencies. 

<^  'To  this  settlement  and  these  islands  the  treaty  we  negotiated  was 
not  intended  by  either  of  us  to  apply.  The  title  to  them  it  is  now  and 
has  been  my  intention  throughout  the  whole  negotiation  to  leave  as  the 
treaty  leaves  it,  without  denying  or  affirming  or  in  any  way  meddling 
with  the  same,  just  as  it  stood  previously. 
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'^  'The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  of  the  Senate, 
the  HoD«  W.  B.  King,  informs  me  that  the  Senate  perfectly  understood 
that  the  treaty  did  not  include  British  Honduras.' 

'^Soch  having  been  the  mutual  understanding  as  to  the  exception  of 
the  settlement  of  Belize  and  its  dependencies  from  the  operation  of  the 
treaty,  the  only  question  relative  to  this  settlement  and  its  dependen- 
cies in  reference  to  the  treaty  that  can  now  ari^e  is  as  to  what  is  the 
settlement  of  Belize  and  its  dependencies,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  what 
is  British  Honduras  and  its  dependencies. 

^*Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  certainly  understood  that  the  settlement 
of  Belize,  as  here  aUuded  to,  is  the  settlement  of  Belize  as  established 
in  1850,  and  it  is  more  warranted  in  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 
the  llDited  States  had^  in  1847,  sent  a  consul  to  this  settlement,  which 
eoDsul  had  received  his  exequatur  from  the  British  Government,  a  cir- 
eamstance  which  constitutes  a  recognition  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  settlement  of  British  Honduras  under  Her  Majesty  as 
it  then  existed. 

^*  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  once  states  this,  because  it  perceives 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  restricts  the  said  settlement  within  the  boundaries 
to  which  it  was  confined  by  the  treaty  of  1786,  whilst  Her  Miyesty's 
Goveniment  not  only  has  to  repeat  that  the  trieaties  with  old  Spain 
eannot  be  held,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  binding  with  respect  to  all 
the  varioos  detached  portions  of  the  old  Spanish-American  monarchy, 
bat  it  has  also  to  observe  that  the  treaty  of  1786  was  put  an  cud  to  by 
a  subsequent  state  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  that  dur- 
ing that  war  the  boundaries  of  the  British  settlement  in  question  were 
enlarged:  and  that  when  peace  wa^  re- established  between  Great  Brit* 
ain  and  Spain  no  treaty  of  a  political  nature,  or  relating  to  territorial 
limits,  revived  those  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  which 
liad  previously  existed. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  stating  this  fact,  declares  distinctly, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  no  projects  of  political  ambition  or  aggran- 
dizement with  respect  to  the  settlement  referred  to,  and  that  it  will  be 
its  object  to  come  to  some  prompt,  fair,  and  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  states  in  the  vicinity  of  British  Honduras  for  regulating  the  limits 
which  should  be  given  to  it,  and  which  shall  not  henceforth  be  extended 
heyoDd  the  boundaries  now  assigned  to  them." 

KenarJcs  hy  Mr,  Buchanan  in  reply  to  Lord  Olarendon^s  statement  of  May  2. 

"Legation  of  the  United  States, 

"  London^  July  22, 1854. 

^*Id  regard  to  Belize  proper,  conHned  within  its  legitimate  boundaries, 
under  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  and  limited  to  the  usufruct  speci- 
£edin  these  treaties,  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  not,  for  the  present,  insist  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  from  this  settlement,  provided  all  the  other 
questions  between  the  two  Governments  concerning  Central  America 
<^o  be  amicably  adjusted.  It  has  been  influenced  to  pursue  this  course 
partly  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Clayton,  of  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  but 
^^inly  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  license  granted  by  Mexico 
to  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty  of  1826,  which  that  Bepublio  has  yet 
t&ken  no  steps  to  terminate. 

^^  It  is,  however,  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  the  Government  of 
*he  United  States  acknowledge  no  claim  of  Great  Britain  within  Belize 
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except  the  temporary  ^  liberty  of  making  use  of  the  wood  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds,  the  fruits,  and  other  prodoce  in  their  natural  state,'  fully 
recognizing  that  the  former  ^  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  country' 
belongs  either  to  Guatemala  or  to  Mexico. 

^^  In  conclusion,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  most  cordially 
and  earnestly  unites  in  the  desire  expressed  by  ^Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  maintain  the  convention  of  1850  intact,  but  to  cod- 
solidate  and  strengthen  it  by  strengthening  and  consolidating  the 
friendly  relations  which  it  was  calculated  to  cement  and  perpetuate.' 
Under  the<ie  mutual  feelings  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  two 
Governments  entertain  opinions  so  widely  different  in  regard  to  its  trae 
effect  and  meaning." 

<<  Whilst  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  sin- 
cere desire,  of  the  Governments  and  people  of  the  two  countries  to  be 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  each  other,  U  has  been  our  mis- 
fortune almost  always  to  have  had  some  irritating,  if  not  dangeroas, 
outstanding  question  with  Great  Britain. 

^'  Since  the  origin  of  the  Government  we  have  been  employed  in  nego- 
tiating treaties  with 'that  power,  and  afterwards  in  discussing  tbeir 
true  intent  and  meaning.  In  this  respect,  the  convention  of  April 
19,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  has  been 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all ;  because  the  two  Governments  place  di- 
rectly opposite  and  contradictory  instructions  upon  its  first  and  most 
important  article.  Whilst,  in  the.  United  States,  we  believed  that 
this  treaty  would  place  both  powers  upon  an  exact  equality  by  the 
stipulation  that  neither  will  ever  *  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  as- 
sume, or  exercise  any  dominion'  over,  any  part  of  Central  America,  it 
is  contended  by  the  British  Government  that  the  true  constraction  of 
this  language  has  left  them  in  the  rightful  possession  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  Central  America  which  was  in  their  occupancy  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty;  in  fact,  that  the  treaty  is  a  virtual  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain,  either  as  owner  or 
protector,  to  the  whole  extensive  coast  of  Central  America,  sweeping 
round  from  the  Bio  Hondo  to  the  port  and  harbor  of  San  Juan  de  ]Nic- 
aragua,  together  witfc  the  adjacent  Bay  Islands,  except  the  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  this  between  the  Sarstoon  and  Cape  Honduras. 
According  to  their  construction,  the  treaty  does  no  more  than  simply 
prohibit  them  from  extending  their  possessions  in  Central  America  be- 
yond the  present  limits.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  if  in  the 
United  States  the  treaty  had  been  considered  susceptible  of  such  a  con- 
struction, it  never  would  have  been  negotiated  under  the  authority  of 
the  President,  nor  would  it  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  universal  conviction  in  the  United  States  was,  that  when 
our  Government  consented  to  violate  its  traditional  and  time  honored 
policy,  and  to  stipulate  with  a  foreign  Government  never  to  occupy  or 
acquire  territory  in  the  Central  American  portion  of  our  own  conti- 
nent, the  consideration  for  this  sacrifice  was  that  Great  Britain  should, 
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in  this  respect  at  least,  be  placed  in  the  same  position  with  ourselves. 
Whilst  we  have  no  right  to  donbt  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  their  constmction  of  the  treaty,  it  is  at  the  same  time  my  de- 
liberate conviction  that  this  constmction  is  in  opposition  both  to  its 
letter  and  its  spirit. 

^^  Under  the  late  Administration  negotiations  were  instituted  between 
the  two  Governments  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  removing  these 
difficulties ;  and  a  treaty  having  this  laudable  object  in  view  was  signed 
at  London  on  the  17th  October,  1856,  and  was  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  on  the  following  lOth  of  December.  Whether  this 
treaty,  either  in  its  original  or  amended  form,  would  have  accomplished 
the  object  intended  without  giving  birth  to  new  and  embarrassing  com- 
plications between  the  two  Governments,  may  perhaps  be  well  ques- 
tioned. Certain  it  is,  however,  it  was  rendered  much  less  objectionable 
by  the  different  amendments  made  to  it  by  the  Senate.  The  treaty,  as 
amended,  was  ratified  by  me  on  the  12th  March,  1857,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  London  for  ratification  by  the  British  Government.  That 
Government  expressed  its  willingness  to  concur  in  all  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate  with  the  single  exception  of  the  clause  relating  to 
Baatan  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  article  in 
the  original  treaty,  as  submitted  to  the  Senate,  after  reciting  that  these 
islands  and  their  inhabitants  ^having  been,  by  a  convention  bearing 
date  the  27th  day  of  August,  1856,  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  Bepublic  of  Honduras,  constituted  and  declared  a  free  territory 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  said  liepnblic  of  Honduras,'  stipulated 
that  ^  the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  mutually  engage  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  in  all  future  times  the  independence  and  rights  of  the 
said  free  territory  as  a  part  of  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras.' 

^'Upon  an  examination  of  this  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Honduras  of  the  27th  August,  1856,  it  was  found  that,  whilst  declar- 
ing the  Bay  Islands  to  be  '  a  free  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Bepnblic  of  Honduras,'  it  deprived  that  Bepublic  of  rights  without  which 
its  sovereignty  over  them  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  It  divided 
them  from  the  remainder  of  Honduras,  and  gave  to  their  inhabitants  a 
separate  Government  of  their  own,  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial officers,  elected  by  themselves.  It  deprived  the  Government  of 
Hondnras  of  the  taxing  power  in  every  form,  and  exempted  the  people 
of  the  islands  from  the  performance  of  military  duty,  except  for  their 
own  exclusive  defense.  It  also  prohibited  that  Republic  from  erecting 
fortitlcations  upon  them  for  their  protection — thus  leaving  them  open 
to  invasion  from  any  quarter ;  and,  finally,  it  provided  ^  that  slavery 
shall  not  at  any  time  hereafter  be  permitted  to  exist  therein.' 

^^  Had  Honduras  ratified  this  convention,  she  would  have  ratified  the 
establishment  of  a  state  substantially  independent  within  her  own 
limits,  and  a  state  at  all  times  subject  to  British  influence  and  control. 
Moreover,  had  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
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in  its  original  form,  we  should  have  been  bonnd  <to  recognize  and  re- 
spect in  allfatnre  time'  these  stipulations  to  the  prejudice  of  Honduras. 
Being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  theOlayton  and 
Bulwer  treaty  as  understood  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate  rejected 
the  entire  clause,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  a  simple  recognition  of 
the  sovereign  right  of  Honduras  to  these  islands  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: *The  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  mutually  engage  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Bonaco,  Utila,  Barbaretta, 
Helena,  and  Morat,  situate  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  off  the  coast 
of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  as  under  the  sovereignty  and  as  part  of 
the  said  Republic  of  Honduras.' 

'^  Great  Britain  rejected  this  amendment,  assigning  as  the  only  reason 
that  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  the  27th  August,  1856,  be- 
tween her  and  Honduras,  had  not  been  <  exchanged,  owing  to  the  hesi- 
tation of  that  Government.'  Had  this  been  done,  it  is  stated  that  ^  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  had  little  difllculty  in  agreeing  to 
the  modification  proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  then  would  have  had 
in  effect  the  same  signification  as  the  original  wording.'  Whether  this 
would  have  been  the  effect — whether  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  British  convention  with  Honduras 
prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  ratification  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain would,  ^  in  effect,'  have  had  <  the  same  signification  as  the  original 
wording,'  and  thus  have  nullified  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  may 
well  be  doubted.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  question  has  never 
arisen. 

^<  The  British  Government,  immediately  after  rqecting  the  treaty  as 
amended,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  treaty  which  they  had  just  refused  to 
ratify,  if  the  United  States  would  consent  to  add  to  the  Senate's  clear 
and  unqualified  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras  over  the 
Bay  Islands  the  following  conditional  stipulation :  '  Whenever  and  so 
soon  as  the  Republic  of  Honduras  shall  have  concluded  and  ratified  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceded,  and 
the  Republic  of  Honduras  shall  have  accepted,  the  said  islands,  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  conditions  contained  in  such  treaty.' 

This  proposition  was,  of  course,  rejected.  After  the  Senate  had  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  British  convention  with  Honduras  of  the  27th 
August,  1856,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  contents,  it  was  impossible  for 
me,  necessarily  ignorant  of  '  the  provisions  and  conditions'  which 
might  be  contained  in  a  future  convention  between  the  same  parties, 
to  sanction  them  in  advance. 

<<  The  fact  is,  that  when  two  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  mutually  desirous  as  they  are,  and  I  trust  ever  may  be,  of  main- 
taining the  most  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  have  unfortunately 
concluded  a  treaty  which  they  understand  in  senses  directly  opposite, 
the  wisest  course  is  to  abrogate  such  a  treaty  by  mutual  consent,  and 
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to  commence  anew.  Had  this  been  done  promptly^  all  difficnlties  in 
CeDtral  America  wonld  most  probably  ere  this  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  time  spent  in  discussing  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  would  have  been  devoted  to  this 
praiseworthy  purpose,  and  the  task  would  have  been  the  more  easily 
aooomplishedy  because  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  identical,  being  confined  to  securing  safe  transits  over  all  the 
loates  across  the  Isthmus." 

President  Bncbanan,  First  Annual  Message,  1S67. 

'^The  President  has  always  regretted  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  have  grown  out  of  their  differ- 
ent constructions  of  the  ^Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,'  and  has  been  sincerely 
desirous  to  see  them  amicably  arranged. 

"In  proof  of  this  friendly  disposition,  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  Dal- 
lasClarendon  treaty  of  1856,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  which  your  lordship  is  aware  he  entertained  to  some 
of  its  provisions.  When  this  treaty  had  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal' of  Great  Britain  to  ratify  It  in  its  amended  form,  he  was  confi- 
dentially informed  by  your  lordship,  on  the  19th  of  October  last,  in  an 
interview  which  you  had  sought  for  the  purpose, '  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  considered  the  several  alternatives  of  action  which 
were  open  to  their  selection,  and,  in  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  had  re- 
solved to  dispatch  a  representative  of  authority  and  experience  to  Cen- 
tral America,  charged  to  make  a  definite  settlement  of  all  tbe  matters 
with  regard  to  which  the  United  States  and  England  are  still  at  vari- 
ance.' Tour  lordship  added  that  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  had  been 
selected  as  the  representative,  and  that  while  you  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  precise  character  of  his  instruction,  you  <  believed  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  carry  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  into  execution  according  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  it  by  the  United  States,  but  to  do  so  by  separate  negotia- 
tions with  the  Central  American  Bepublics  in  lieu  of  a  direct  negotiation 
with  the  Federal  Government.'    •    •    • 

''  Should  Sir  William  Ouseley's  mission  be  successful  in  giving  effect 
to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  according  to  the  American  construction 
of  it,  it  will  be  unnecessary,  of  course,  for  either  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  to  consider  the  question  of  its  abrogation;  had  this  abro- 
gation been  promptly  made  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  tbe  treaty 
was  understood  by  the  parties  to  it  in  senses  directly  opposite,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Central  American  questions  might  have  been 
^josted  ere  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments,  and  if  the 
abrogation  could  be  accomplished  now  by  substituting  a  new  adjust^ 
ment  of  these  questions  for  that  which  has  led  to  so  much  discussion 
in  the  convention  of  1850,  this  might  be  a  fortunate  termination  of 
the  whole  controversy.    But  after  eight  j'ears  of  fruitless  negotiation, 
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to  abandon  the  treaty,  without  any  arrangement  whatever  of  the  diffi- 
cnlties  oot  of  which  it  grew,  woald  be  almost  to  abandon  at  the  same 
time  all  hope  of  adjusting  these  difficolties  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

''  In  a  recent  conversation  with  your  lordship  on  this  subject  I  under- 
stood yon  to  say  that  while  Great  Britain  might  possibly  consent  to 
dissolve  the  treaty,  it  wonld,  in  your  belief,  expect  the  dissolution  to 
be  accompanied  by  some  stipulations  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
desire  to  have,  in  respect  to  the  transit  routes  across  the  isthmus,  bat 
that  it  had  no  intention  in  that  event  of  relinquishing  any  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  it  now  has  in  Central  America.  With  this  understand- 
ing of  your  suggestion  I  replied  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  President 
would  never  consent,  while  Great  Britain  continued  to  maintain  her 
Central  American  possessions,  to  make  new  concessions  to  her  interests 
in  that  quarter,  but  would  prefer  rather  that  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty 
should  be  naked  and  unconditional.  From  your  lordship's  '  confiden- 
tial' note  to  Lord  Malmcsbury  of  the  22d  ultimo,  I  now  learn  that  in 
advising  certain  new  stipulations  to  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  treaty 
of  1850,  should  such  a  repeal  be  determined  on,  you  had  ^ never  designed 
to  represent  those  suggestions  as  official  or  unalterable,  or  to  intimate 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  listen  to  any  amicable  pro- 
posal for  the  simple  revocation  of  the  treaty  alluded  to.' 

"  I  understand  your  lordship,  however,  to  remain  firmly  of  opinion 
that  if  the  treaty  should  be  dissolved.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
relinquish  none  of  its  pretensions  in  Central  America,  and  that  the  Bay 
Islands  especially  <  would  remain  attached  to  the  British  Crown.'  Since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  views  of  this  Government  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  these  pretensions,  and  that  it  can  never  willingly  therefore 
acquiesce  in  their  maintenance  by  Great  Britain,  your  lordship  will 
readily  perceive  what  serious  consequences  might  follow  a  dissolution 
of  the  treaty  if  no  provision  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  for  adjust- 
ing the  questions  which  led  to  it. 

'<  If,  therefore,  the  President  does  not  hasten  to  consider  now  the  al- 
ternative of  repealing  the  treaty  of  1850  it  is  because  he  does  not  wish 
prematurely  to  anticipate  the  failure  of  Sir  William  Ouseley's  mission, 
and  is  disposed  to  give  a  new  proof  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  his 
sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  amicable  relations  which  now  happily  sub- 
sist between  the  two  countries." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Apr.  6,  1868.  MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  copy  which  your  lordship  did 
me  the  favor  to  send  me  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  dispatch  to  your  lord- 
ship of  August  18,  in  reference  to  Sir  William  Ouseley's  mission,  and 
have  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  President.  From  the 
statement  of  Lord  Malmesbury  that  the  British  Government  has  no 
remaining  alternative  but  that  of  leaving  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
to  originate  any  further  overtures  for  an  adjustment  of  these  contro- 
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versies,  it  is  quite  obvioas  that  the  position  of  the  President  on  this 
sobject  is  not  correctly  understood  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Since  the  annooneement  by  yonr  lordship  in  October,  1857,  of  Sir 
William  Onseley's  special  mission,  the  President  has  awaited  not  so 
moeh  any  new  proposition  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Central  American 
qoestioD  as  the  statement  in  detail  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  of 
the  method  by  which  Sir  William  Ouseley  was  to  carry  into  effect  the 
pierions  proposition  of  the  British  Oovernment.  To  make  this  plain, 
joor  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  making  a  brief  reference  to  what  has 
occurred  between  the  two  Gtovemments  in  respect  to  Central  America 
since  the  ratification  of  the  Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850. 

"While  the  declared  object  of  that  convention  had  reference  to  the 
constraction  of  a  ship-canal,  by  the  way  of  San  Jnan  and  the  lakes  of 
Kicars^a  and  Managua,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans,  yet  it 
avowed  none  the  less  plainly  a  general  principle  in  reference  to  all 
practicable  communications  across  the  Isthmus,  and  laid  down  a  dis- 
tinct policy  by  which  the  practical  operation  of  this  principle  was  likely 
to  be  kept  free  from  all  embarrassment.  The  principle  was  that  the 
*interoceauic  routes  should  remain  nnder  the  sorereignty  of  the  states 
throQgh  which  they  ran,  and  be  neutral  and  free  to  all  nations  alike. 
The  policy  was,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  Government  outside  of 
those  states  from  obtaining  undue  control  or  influence  over  these  inter- 
oceanic  transits,  no  such  nation  should  ^  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  same,  or  in  vicinity  thereof,  or  should  occupy  or 
fortify  or  colonize  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America.' 

"  So  far  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  concerned,  these 
stipulations  were  expressed  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  in  reference  to 
other  nations  it  was  declared  that  the  contracting  parties  in  this  con- 
vention engage  to  invite  every  state  with  which  both  or  either  have 
friendly  intercourse  to  enter  into  stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those 
which  they  have  entered  into  with  each  other.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  had  no  possessions  whatever  in  Central  America  and  exercised 
DO  dominion  there.  In  respect  to  this  Government,  therefore,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  could  operate  only  as  a  restric- 
tion for  the  future,  but  Great  Britain  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  do- 
minion over  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  that  country,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  her  this  article  had  a  present  as  well  as  a  prospective  operation. 
Sbe  was  to  abandon  the  occupancy  which  she  already  had  in  Central 
America,  and  was  neither  to  make  acquisitions  or  erect  fortifications  or 
exercise  dominion  there  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  she  was  to  place 
herself  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  possessions  and  dominion 
in  Central  America,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  States,  and 
^hich  both  the  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  engaged  that  they 
wonld  endeavor  to  induce  other  nations  to  occupy.  This  was  the  treaty 
^  it  was  understood  and  assented  to  by  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
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the  treaty  as  it  is  still  understood  by  this  Goverumeut.  Instead,  how- 
ever,  of  giving  effect  to  it  in  this  sense,  the  British  Government  pro- 
ceeded, in  1851,  only  a  few  mouths  after  the  signature  to  the  treaty,  to 
establish  a  new  British  colony  in  Central  America  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Bay  Islands,'  and  when  this  Government  expressed  its  great  surprise 
at  this  proceeding  and  at  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  Her  Mjyesty's  Government  replied  that  the 
islands  already  belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and 
that  the  convention,  in  their  view  of  it,  interfered  with  none  of  their 
existing  possessions  in  Central  America,  but  was  wholly  prospective  in 
its  character,  and  only  prevented  them  from  making  new  acquisitions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  simply  refer  to  the  earnest  and  able 
discussions  which  followed  this  avowal,  and  which  show  more  and  more 
plainly  the  opposite  constructions  which  were  placed  upon  the  treaty 
by  the  two  Governments, 

<^  In  1854  it  was  sought  to  reconcile  these  constructions  and  to  termi- 
nate the  Central  American  question  by  the  convention  which  was  signed 
at  London  by  the  American  minister  and  Lord  Clarendon,  usually  des- 
ignated the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty.    The  terms  of  this  treaty  are* 
doubtless  familiar  to  your  lordship. 

'*  It  provides — 

^'  1.  For  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  Mosqaito 
Indians  and  for  an  arrangement  in  their  behalf  upon  principles  which 
were  quite  acceptable  to  the  CTnited  States. 

<<  2.  It  regulated  the  boundaries  of  the  Belize  settlements,  within 
which  Great  Britain  claimed  to  exercise  certain  possessory  rights  upon 
terms  which,  although  not  wholly  acceptable  to  this  Government,  were 
yet  in  a  spirit  of  generous  concession  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

<<3.  It  provided  for  a  cession  of  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras  (in  the 
opinion  of  this  Government  their  rightful  proprietor),  but  this  conces- 
sion was  made  dependent  upon  an  unratified  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Honduras,  whose  terms  were  not  ofiScially  known  to  this 
Government,  but -which,  so  far  as  they  had  unofficially  appeared,  were 
not  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

*<  The  Senate,  therefore,  in  ratifying  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty,  felt 
obliged  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  all  that  part  of  it  which  contem- 
plated the  concurrence  of  this  Government  in  the  treaty  with  Honduras, 
and  simply  providing  for  a  recognition  by  the  two  Governments  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  Honduras  to  the  islands  in  question.  Great  Brit- 
ain, found  itself  unable  to  concur  in  this  amendment,  and  the  Dallas- 
Clarendon  treaty,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear,  however^ 
that  the  objections  of  the  Senate  to  the  Honduras  treaty  were  not 
deemed  unreasonable  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  because,  in  your 
lordship's  interview  with  the  President  on  the  22d  of  October,  1857, 
your  lordship  *  allowed  that  the  articles  establishing  the  administrative 
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independence  of  the  islands  might  have  been  larger  than  was  neces- 
sary. I  had  observed/  you  added,  <  the  same  impression  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Wyke,  Her  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires  at  Guatemala, 
who  seemed  to  admit  that  a  greater  participation  in  the  internal  Gov- 
ernment might  be  granted  to  the  authorities  of  Honduras,'  and  you 
made  'no  doubt  that  Her  Mcyesty's  Government  would  entertain  any 
reasonable  suggestions  which  might  be  offered  to  them  in  that  sense.' 

^<  And  again,  in  your  lordship's  note  to  this  Department  of  November 
30, 1857,  yon  recognize  the  same  probability  ^  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Honduras  Government  in  the  administration  of  the  islands  may 
have  been  more  limited  than  was  necessary  or  even  advisable.' 

"  Sach  was  doubtless  the  opinion  of  Honduras,  for  as  long  ago  as  May 
10, 1857, 1  was  informed  by  your  lordship  that  the  treaty  remained  un- 
ratified <  owing  to  some  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Hondaras,'  and  that '  Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  expect  that 
the  treaty  in  its  present  shape  will  be  definitely  sanctioned  by  that  Be- 
public' 

/<  In  view  of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  this  convention  with  Hon- 
duras, and  of  its  failure  to  be  sanctioned  by  that  Bepublic,  your  lord- 
ship, by  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendon,  informed  me  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1857,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  prepared  to  sanction  a 
new  treaty,  in  respect  to  the  Central  American  questions,  which  should 
in  all  respects  conform  to  the  Dallas-CIarendon  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  except  that  to  the  simple  recognition  in  the  Senate's  substitute 
for  the  second  separate  article  of  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras  over  the 
Bay  Islands  there  was  to  be  added  the  following  passage :  ^  Whenever 
and  80  soon  as  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras  shall  have  concluded  and  rati- 
fied a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceded 
and  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras  shall  have  accepted  the  said  islands  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  and  conditions  contained  in  said  treaty.'  While 
this  condition  contemplated  a  new  treaty  with  Honduras  which  might 
possibly  avoid  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the  old  one,  yet  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  become  a  party,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  a  convention  wtiich  was  not  in  existence,  or  whose  terms 
and  conditions  it  could  neither  know  nor  control.  For  this  reason  I 
informed  your  lordship  in  my  communication  of  May  29,  that  your 
lordship^s  proposition  was  declined  by  this  Government. 

^'The  attempts  to  adjust  the  Central  American  questions  by  means  of 
a  supplementary  treaty  having  thus  failed  of  success,  and  the  subject 
uot  being  of  a  character,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  to  admit 
of  their  reference  to  arbitration,  the  two  Governments  were  thrown 
^k  upon  their  respective  rights  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
While  each  Government,  however,  had  continued  to  insist  upon  its  own 
construction  of  this  treaty,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  em  bar- 
nbasments  growing  out  of  their  conflicting  views  of  its  provisions  might 
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be  practically  relieved  by  direct  negotiation  between  her  Majesty's 
Gk)vernment  and  the  States  of  Central  America. 

<^  In  this  way  it  seemed  possible  that,  without  any  iigustice  to  those 
States,  the  treaty  might  be  rendered  acceptable  to  both  coantries  as 
well  as  operative  for  the  disinterested  and  usefal  purposes  which  it  had 
been  designed  to  serve.  The  President,  therefore,  was  glad  to  learn 
from  yoar  lordship,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1857,  that  Her  Majesty^s 
Government  had  ^resolved  to  dispatch  a  representative  of  authority  and 
experience  to  Central  America,  to  make  a  definitive  settlement  of  all 
the  matters  with  regard  to  which  the  United  States  and  England  were 
still  at  variance,  and  who  would  be  instructed,'  as  your  lordship  be- 
lieved, <  to  carry  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  into  execution  according  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  United  States, 
but  to  do  BO  by  separate  negotiations  with  the  Central  American  Be- 
publics  in  lieu  of  a  direct  engagement  with  the  Federal  Government.' 
This  announcement  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  satisfiAction  by 
the  President,  because  it  contemplated  the  substantial  accomplishment 
of  the  very  purposes  in  respect  to  the  treaty  which  the  United  States 
had  always  had  in  view,  and  so  long  as  these  were  accomplished  he 
assured  your  lordship  that  '  to  him  it  was  indifferent  whether  the  con- 
cession contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  consigned  to 
a  direct  engagement  between  England  and  the  United  States  or  to 
treaties  between  the  former  and  the  Central  American  Bepublics ;  the 
latter  method  might,  in  some  respects,  he  added,  be  even  more  agreea- 
ble to  him,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  might,  with  greater  facility,  accede  to  the  claims  of 
the  weaker  party.'    •    •    • 

"The  explanations,  however,  anticipated  by  your  lordship  and  by 
myself  were  not  received,  and  about  three  mouths  after  the  arrival  of 
Sir  William  at  Washington  you  expressed  to  me  your  regret  that  you 
had  held  out  expectations  which  proved  unfounded,  and  which  hod 
prompted  delay,  and  then  for  the  first  time  requested  an  answer  to  the 
proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  'especially  to  that  part  of 
them  relating  to  the  arbitration.'  It  was  even  then  suggested  that  the 
answer  was  desired  because  it  was  thought  to  be  appropriate  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form  and  not  because  the  explanations  which  had  been  waited 
for  were  deemed  wholly  unnecessary.  <I  overlooked  something  due 
to  forms,'  is  your  lordship's  language  in  the  note  of  April  12,  *iu  my 
anxiety  to  promote  a  clearer  understanding,  and  I  eventually  learned  in 
an  official  shape  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  following  their  better 
judgment,  desired,  before  making  any  further  communication,  a  reply  to 
their  overtures,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  them  referring  to  arbitra- 
tion.' Should  the  new  proffer  of  arbitration  be  declined,  it  was  clearly 
not  supposed  in  your  note  of  February  15  that  this  result  would  have 
any  tendency  to  interrupt  Sir  William's  efforts ;  but  in  that  event  it 
was  hoped,  you  informed  me,  that  these  efforts  would  result  in  a  settle- 
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ment  agreeable  to  the  IJDited  States,  inasmuch  as  in  essential  points  it 
woQld  cany  the  treaty  of  1850  into  operation  in  a  manner  practically 
coDfonnable  to  the  American  interpretation  of  that  instrument.  [Here 
follows  a  recapitulation  of  note  of  April  6,  above  given.] 

^'The  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic  routes  and  their  freedom  from  the 
<apehor  and  controlling  influence  of  any  one  Government,  the  principles 
npon  which  the  Mosquito  Protectorate  may  be  arranged,  alike  with 
JQstioe  to  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Indian  tribes,  the  snr- 
icDder  of  the  Bay  Islands  under  certain  stipulations  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  and  the  protection  of  their  British  occupants,  and  the  definition 
of  tbe  boundaries  of  the  British  Belize — about  all  these  points  there  is 
00  apparent  disagreement  except  as  to  the  conditions  which  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Bay  Islands'  surrender,  and  as  to  the  limits  which  shall  be 
iied  to  the  settlements  of  the  Belize.  Is  it  possible  that,  if  approached 
ID  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  feeling,  these  two  points  of  difiierence 
are  not  susceptible  of  a  friendly  adjustment?  To  believe  this  would  be 
to  anderestimate  the  importance  of  the  adjustment,  and  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  this  importance  which  must  be  entertained  by  both 
natioD& 

^*  What  the  TJgited  States  want  in  Central  America,  next  to  the  hap* 
pioess  of  its  i>eopIe,  is  the  security  and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic 
roQtes  which  lead  through  it.  This  is  equally  the  desire  of  Great  Britain, 
of  France,  and  of  the  whole  commercial  world.  If  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  Clayton-Bul  wer  treaty  are  carried  into  effect,  this  object  is 
accomplished.  When,  therefore.  Lord  Malmesbury  invites  new  over- 
tures from  this  Oovernment  upon  the  idea  that  it  has  rejected  the  pro- 
posal embraced  in  Sir  William  Ouseley's  mission  for  an  adjustment  of 
tbe  Central  American  questions  by  separate  treaties  with  Honduras, 
Mcaragua,  and  Guatemala,  upon  terms  substantially  according  with 
tbe  general  tenor  of  the  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  I  have 
to  reply  that  this  very  adjustment  is  all  that  the  President  ever  desired, 
and  that  instead  of  having  rejected  that  proposal  he  had  expressed  his 
cordial  acceptance  of  it  so  far  as  he  understood  it,  and  had  anticipated 
from  it  the  most  gratifying  consequences. 

"Nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  inquire  of  your  lordship  whether 
tbe  overtures  contained  in  your  lordship's  note  of  November  30,  are  to 
be  considered  as  withdrawn  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  whether 
tbe  good  results  expected  in  the  beginning  from  Sir  William  Ouseley's 
mission  may  not  yet  be  happily  accomplished." 

Mr.  Caws  Seo.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Nov.  8,  1858.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

"  Oar  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  of  the  moat  friendly  character. 
Since  the  commencement  of  my  administration  the  two  dangerous 
qoestions  arising  from  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  and  from  the 
^gbt  of  search  claimed  by  the  British  Government,  have  been  amicably 
aad  honorably  adjusted. 
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^^  The  discordant  coustructions  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  Governments^  which  at  different  periods  of  the  discussion 
bore  a  threatening  aspect,  have  resulted  in  a  final  settlement  entirely 
satisfactory  to  this  Government.  In  my  last  annaal  message  I  informed 
Congress  that  the  British  Government  had  not  then  <  completed  treaty 
arrangements  with  the  Kepnblics  of  Hondaras  and  l^icaragna  in  pur- 
suance of  the  understanding  between  the  two  Governments.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  confidently  expected  that  this  good  work  will  ere  long  be 
accomplished.'  This  confident  expectation  has  since  been  fulfilled. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  Honduras  on  the  28th 
November,  1859,  and  with  Nicaragua  on  the  28th  August,  1860,  relin- 
quishing the  Mosquito  protectorate.  Besides,  by  the  former,  the  Bay 
Islands  are  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  conform  in  every 
important  particular  to  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  on  the  17th  October, 
1856,  between  the  two  Governments.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
treaty  was  rejected  by  the  British  Government,  because  of  its  objection 
to  the  just  and  important  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  article  relat- 
ing to  Bnatan  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras." 

President  Buchanan,  Fourth  Annaal  Message,  1860. 

''  Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, disturbed,  perhaps,  by  the  recent  acquisition  of  territory  by  the 
tJnited  States  on  the  Pacific,  showed  what  we  thought  to  be  a  disjiosi- 
tion  to  contend  with  the  Governments  of  the  Central  American  States, 
with  the  ultimate  object,  as  was  supposed,  of  acquiring  dominion  there, 
and  also  a  control  of  any  ship-canal  which  might  be  made  between  the 
two  oceans  by  the  way  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua. 
British  subjects  had  long  before  that  time  lent  those  Governments 
money,  the  interest  on  which  was  in  arrears,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  strife  between  the  States  which  ensued  upon  their  separation  and 
as  a  confederacy. 

"  War  measures  were  determined  upon  to  recover  this  interest ;  among 
others,  the  seizure  of  the  island  of  Tiger,  belonging  to  Hondaras,  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  was  made  by  a  British  naval  force  in  October, 
1849.  This  seizure  was  protested  against  by  Mr.  Squier,  the  United 
States  charge  d'affaires  in  Nicaragua,  and  a  disavowal  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  the  British  Government  was  required  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  an  in- 
struction to  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  at  London,  of  the  29th  of  December, 
1849. 

<<  Inasmuch  as  one  route  (by  some  supposed  the  best  route)  for  the  ship- 
canal  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific  lay  along  the  Estero  Beal,  which 
empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  near  Tiger  Island,  Mr*  Squier  deemed 
himself  warranted  in  incorporating  in  a  general  commercial  treaty  with 
Honduras,  which  he  signed  on  the  28th  of  September,  1849,  provisions 
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for acqairiiig  land  for  naval  stations  on  that  island  or  on  the  continent  in 
its  vicinity.  By  what  is  called  a  protocol,  of  the  same  date,  Hondoras 
ceded  Tiger  Island  to  the  United  States,  pending  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  the  general  treaty,  provided  that  the  time  should  exceed 
eighteen  months. 

''These  stipulations  were  entered  into  by  Mr.  Sqnier  without  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department,  and  when  the  treaty  and  additional  articles 
were  received,  he  was  reproved  for  them.  They  were  never  laid  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  they  occasioned  un- 
easiness to  the  British  Government,  and  in  a  great  degree  led  to  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850. 

"The  preamble  of  that  treaty  states  that  its  object  was  to  fix  the  views 
aod  intentions  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  the  ship-canal. 

^'The  first  article  of  the  treaty,  still  referring  to  the  ship-canal, stipu- 
lates that  neither  party  will  erect  fortifications  commanding  the  same, 
or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or 
exercise  dominion  in  any  part  of  Central  America. 

''It  seems  obvious  that  the  renunciation  by  the  parties  to  this  instru- 
ment of  a  right  to  acquire  dominion  in  Central  America  was  intended  to 
prevent  either  of  them  from  obtaining  control  over  the  proposed  ship- 
canal.  At  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded  there  was  every  prospect 
that  tiiat  work  would  not  only  soon  be  begun,  but  that  it  would  be 
carried  to  a  snccesfnl  conclusion.  For  reasons,  however,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify,  it  never  was  even  commenced,  and  at  present 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  likelihood  of  its  being  undertaken.  It 
may  be  a  question,  therefore,  supposing  that  the  canal  should  never  be 
^gon,  whether  the  renunciatory  clauses  of  the  treaty  are  to  have  per- 
petnal  operation. 

"Technically  speaking,  this  question  might  be  decided  in  the  negative. 
Stil],  golong  as  it  should  remain  a  question,  it  would  not  comport  with 
good  faith  for  either  party  to  do  anything  which  might  be  deemed  con- 
trary to  even  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

^^It  is  becoming  more  and  more  certain  every  day  that  not  only  naval 
warfare  in  the  future,  but  also  all  navigation  of  war  vessels  in  time  ot 
pea^e,  mast  be  by  steam.  This  necessity  will  occasion  little  or  no  incon- 
venience to  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  to 
Great  Britain,  as  those  powers  have  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  where  they  can  have  stores  of  coal  and  provisions  for  the  use  of 
their  vessels.  We  are  differently  situated.  We  have  no  possession 
heyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Foreign  colonization  has  never 
^Q  favored  by  statesmen  in  this  country  either  on  general  grounds  or 
^  in  harmony  with  our  peculiar  condition.  There  is  no  change  or  likely 
to  be  any  in  this  respect.  It  is  indispensable  for  us,  however,  to  have 
coaling  stations  under  our  own  flag  for  naval  observation  and  police, 
*nd  for  defensive  war  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  our  widely-spread 
c-ommerce  when  we  are  at  peace  ourselves.    This  want,  even  for  our 
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commeroial  mariue,  is  nowhere  more  sensibly  felt  than  on  the  track 
between  Panama  and  San  Francisco.  The  qnestion  then  occurs  what 
points  beyond  onr  jurisdiction  would  be  most  eligible  for  thisparpose! 

^^  Whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained  in  regard  to  any  other  sites, 
there  would  be  no  question  that  Tiger  Island  would  be  exceedingly  de- 
sirable  for  that  purpose. 

^*  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  sound  Lord  Clarendon  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  Government  to  favor  us  in  acquiring  coaling  stationi 
in  Central  America,  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  contained  in  \U 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  In  doing  this,  however,  you  will  use  general 
terms  only,  and  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  par 
ticularly  covet  Tiger  Island.  You  will  execute  this  instruction  at  snell 
time  and  in  such  way  as  to  you  may  seem  best,  and  inform  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  result,  so  that  the  United  States  minister  to  Honduras  ma] 
be  directed  to  proceed  accordingly. 

'^  It  is  supposed  that  you  may  probably  be  able  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  attention  by  suggesting  that  a  negotiatioi 
with  a  view  to  the  special  end  mentioned  might  be  made  an  element  ii 
a  general  negotiation  for  settlement  of  the  northwest  boundary  qaestioi 
and  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  which  have  arisei 
during  the  late  rebellion  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  April  25,  1866.    MSS.  loat.,  Gr.  Bril 

The  report  of  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  July  14, 1870,  on  the  rcla 
tion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  Central  America,  in  connection  with  thi 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  is  given  at  large,  «tipra,  §  57. 

"You  are  aware  that  a  main  object  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, s 
called,  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  was  to  provide  against  obstruction  b; 
either  party  to  a  ship-canal  to  the  Pacific  through  Nicaragua.  A  \ror! 
of  that  kind  was  then  deemed  specially  necessary  and  desirable  for  oi 
as  California  had  recently  been  acquired,  the  only  practicable  way  t 
which  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  around  Cape  Horn.  Fc 
some  time  previously  to  the  date  of  that  instrument,  and  especially  dui 
ing  the  considerable  period  when  the  United  States  were  without 
diplomatic  representative  in  Central  America,  it  seemed  to  be  the  polic 
of  the  British  Government  to  avail  itself  of  what  was  called  its  protec 
orate  of  the  King  of  Mosquitos  to  wrest  from  Nicaragua  that  part  ot  il 
territory  claimed  on  behalf  of  that  Indian  chief,  includiog,  of  course,  th 
mouths  of  the  San  Juan  River,  by  the  way  of  which  it  was  supposed  tl 
proposed  ship  canal  must  pass.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  effectaall 
checked  this  pretension.  It  also  in  terms  forbade  either  party  to  occup 
or  fortify  in  any  part  of  Central  America.  The  British  Governmen 
probably  actuated  by  an  apprehension  that  this  stipulation  might  t 
construed  against  their  claims  at  Belize,  Honduras,  instructed  Sir  I 
L.  Bulwer  to  make  the  declaration  of  29th  of  June,  1850,  when  the  rati! 
cations  were  to  be  exchanged,  to  the  effect  that  thev  did  not  understan 
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the  eDgagements  of  the  convention  to  apply  to  Belize  and  its  dependen- 
cies. In  a  note  to  Sir  Henry  of  the  4th  of  Jaly,  1850,  Mr.  Clayton  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  apply  to 
Belize  and  its  dependencies. 

''A  similar  acknowledgment  is  contained  in  a  memorandam  of  the 
5ih  of  Jnly,  1850,  signed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  which  says  that  he  at  the 
same  time  declined  to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title  in  their  settle- 
iDent  or  its  alleged  dependencies.  Among  the  latter  what  are  called 
the  Bay  Islands  were  claimed  to  belong.  The  British  Oovemment, 
however,  having  converted  them  into  a  separate  colony,  this  and  the 
eoDtinnance  of  its  protectorate,  so  called,  over  the  Mosqaito  Indians, 
were  regarded  as  virtually  such  breaches  of  the  Clay  ton-Balwer  treaty 
as  to  call  for  the  remonstrances  which  Mr.  Bnchanan,  and  sabseqaently 
Xr.  Dallas,  were  instructed  to  address,  and  which  they  did  address,  to 
that  Government.  The  answer  of  that  Oovemment  was  in  substance 
that  the  Clay  ton-Bulwer  treaty  was  merely  designed  to  provide  for  the 
fatoie,  and  was  not  intended  to  afiect  any  rights  or  claims  which  Great 
Britain  may  have  had  in  Central  America  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion. 
This  pretension  was  effectually  answered  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  reply 
to  Lord  Clarendon's  memorandum  on  the  subject,  which  you  will  find 
on  the  file  or  record  of  year  legation.  Ultimately,  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  what  is  called  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty  was  signed  at 
London.  The  object  of  this  instrument  was  to  compose  the  differences 
between  the  two  Governments,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Bay  Islands 
and  the  Mosquito  protectorate.  When  the  treaty  reached  here  it  must 
have  been  obvious  to  the  Executive  that  if  it  accomplished  either  of 
those  purposes  this  was  in  an  incomplete  and  unacceptable  way.  Still 
the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  which  body,  thoagh  it  did  not 
absolutely  reject  it,  appended  to  it  so  many  and  such  important  amend- 
ments that  they  were  not  accepted  by  the  British  Government,  and  the 
whole  business  proved  abortive. 

^^The  British  Government  then  sought  negotiations  with  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  separately,  to  attain  the  principal  objects 
whieh  it  hoped  to  compass  by  means  of  the  Dallas- Clarendon  treaty,  if 
it  had  gone  into  effect  as  it  was  signed. 

^^The  purposes  of  that  Government  were  in  the  main  accomplished. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  1860,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Nicaragua  was  signed  at  Managua.  Though  this  instrument  restored 
to  that  Bepublic  the  nominal  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  its  territory 
which  had  previously  been  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hosquitos,  it  assigned  boundaries  to  the  Mosquito  Beservation  probably 
beyond  the  limits  which  any  member  of  that  tribe  had  ever  seen,  even 
when  in  chase  of  wild  animals.  Worst  of  all,  however,  it  confirmed  the 
grants  of  land  previously  made  in  Mosquito  territory.  The  similar 
stipulation  on  this  subject  in  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty  was  perhaps 
the  most  objectionable  of  any,  as  it  violated  the  cardinal  rule  of  all 
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Earopean  colonists  in  America,  including  Great  Britain  herself,  that 
the  aborigines  had  no  title  to  the  soil  which  they  could  confer  upon 
individaals. 

''This  rnle  has  repeatedly  been  confirmed  by  judicial  decisions,  and 
especially  by  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  superfluous  to  add  that  it  is  understood  the  grantees  of  the  Mosquito 
chief,  respecting  whose  Interests  the  British  Government  was  so  Bolic> 
itous,  were  the  subjects  of  the  latter. 

"It  is  supposed  that  the  expedition  of  Walker  to  Nicaragua  made 
Buch  an  unfavorable  impression  on  public  opinion  there,  in  respect  to 
this  country,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
A  rumor  was  current  in  that  quarter,  and  was  by  many  believed  to  be 
true,  that  Walker  was  an  agent  of  this  Government,  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  covertly  sent  him  thither  to  obtain  control  of  the  country. 
This,  however,  was  so  far  from  the  truth  that  everything  within  its 
power  was  done  by  this  Government  towards  preventing  the  departure 
of  Walker. 

'<  Besides  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  just  adverted  to,  there  was  a 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras,  signed  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  restitution  to  the  latter  of 
the  Bay  Islands,  which  had  for  some  time  before  been  converted  into  a 
British  colony. 

'^This  treaty  also  contained  stipulations  in  regard  to  Mosquito  Indians 
in  Honduras  territory  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua. 

^^  On  the  30th  of  April,  1859,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Gua- 
temala was  also  signed,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  British  settle- 
ment at  Belize,  so  called,  were  extended  to  the  Sarstoon  Eiver.  This 
instrument  contained  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  mark  the  boundaries,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Guate- 
mala to  the  fittest  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Belize.  By  a  snp 
plementary  convention  between  the  parties,  of  the  6th  of  August,  1863, 
Great  Britain  agreed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  contribute  fifty  thou 
sand  pounds  sterling  towards  the  construction  of  the  road  referred  to. 

^'From  the  note  of  the  4th  of  December  last,  addressed  to  this  De- 
partment by  Mr.Dardon,  the  minister  of  Guatemala  here,  acopy  of  which 
is  inclosed,  it  appears  that  when  the  joint  commission  for  running  the 
boundary  line  reached  the  Sarstoon  Eiver  the  British  commissioner, 
finding  that  his  countrymen  were  trespassing  beyond  that  limit,  refused 
to  proceed,  and  the  stipulation  on  the  subject,  if  not  virtually  canceled, 
has,  at  least,  been  suspended. 

"  The  supplementary  convention  not  having  been  ratified  by  Guate- 
mala in  season,  it  is  stated  that  the  British  Government  has  notified 
that  of  Guatemala  that  it  would  regard  the  stipulation  on  the  subject 
of  the  road  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1859  as  at  an  end. 

'^  Other  important  information  on  these  subjects  is  contained  in  the 
letter  and  its  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Henry  Savage,  to  this  Depart- 
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meot  of  the  16th  of  October  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed.  He  is  a 
native  of  this  country  and  at  one  time  was  consul  at  Guatemala. 

^'He  has  frequently,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  that  quarter,  furnished  this  Department  with  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  Central  American  affairs. 

"Mr.  Dardou  says  that  his  Government  also  regards  its  treaty  of 
ISoO  with  Great  Britain  at  an  end,  and  requests  on  its  behalf  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  this  Government  toward  preventing  further 
encroachments  by  British  subjects  on  the  ter^itor^^  of  Guatemala.  It 
is  believed  that  if  such  encroachments  are  authorized  or  countenanced 
by  that  Government  it  will  be  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  its  engage- 
ment not  to  occupy  any  part  of  Central  America.  Before,  however, 
officially  mentioning  the  subject  to  Earl  Granville,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Dardon,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  demarkation  of  the  boundary. 

"If  the  statemeot  of  that  gentleman  should  prove  to  be  correct,  you 
will  then  formally  remonstrate  against  any  trespass  by  British  subjects, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  Government,  upon  the  territory  of  Guate- 
mala, as  an  infringement  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  will  be 
very  unacceptable  in  this  country.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec*  of  BUte,  to  Mr.  Scbenck,  Apr.  2(3, 1872.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

"Aside  from  the  well  understood  doctrines  of  this  Government  as  to 
any  new  acquisitions  of  American  territory  by  European  powers,  it 
seems  unquestionable  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  precludes  the  ac- 
qnisition  of  those  islands  by  Great  Britain.  The  intentions  which  are 
impnted,  therefore,  to  that  power,  looking  in  that  direction  may  well  be 
discredited.  Still  they  should  awaken  the  attention  and  arouse  the 
vigilance  of  this  Government.  Even  should  the  tendency  you  report 
toward  the  alienation  of  the  Bay  Islands  take  another  direction,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  us  to  remain  indifferent  or  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  other  European  power  acquiring  any  of  them." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  S^ate,toMr.  Logan,  Mar.  4,  1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 
Ab  to  the  IsthmnB,  see  more  fully  ifi/ra,  J}  287  Jf- 

'*  In  pursuance  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  my  circular  note  of  June 
24  of  this  year  touching  the  determination  of  this  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  guarantee  of  neutrality  for  the  interoceanic  canal  at  Panama, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  convention  of  April  19, 
1850,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  commonly  known 
as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

*' According  to  the  articles  of  that  convention  the  high  contracting 
parties,  in  referring  to  an  interoceanic  canal  through  Nicaragua,  agreed 
*that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  it- 
self any  exclusive  control  over  said  ship- canal,  and  that  neither  will 
ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  same  or  in  the 
ricmity  thereof.'  In  a  concluding  paragraph  the  high  contracting 
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pcurties  agreed  *to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipalations  to  any 
other  practical  commanications,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across 
the  Isthmus  •  •  •  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by 
way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.' 

"This  convention  was  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  under  exoep- 
tionpl  and  extraordinary  conditions,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist— conditions  which  at  best  were  temporary  in  their  nature,  and 
which  can  never  be  reproduced. 

"The  remarkable  development  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast  since  that  time  has  created  new  duties  for  this  Oovemment,  and 
devolved  new  responsibilities  upon  it,  the  full  and  complete  discharge 
of  which  requires  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  some  essential  modi- 
fications in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  The  interests  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  involved  in  this  question,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  prop- 
erly judged  by  the  observation  of  a  friendly  power,  are  so  incouBider- 
able  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United  States  that  the  President 
hopes  a  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  may  be  reached  in  a 
spirit  of  amity  and  concord. 

"  The  respect  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  demands  that  the 
objections  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  convention  of  1850,  as  it  now  exists, 
should  be  stated  with  directness  and  with  entire  frankness.  And  among 
the  most  salient  and  palpable  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  practically  concedes  to  Great  Britain  the  control  of  whatever 
canal  may  be  constructed.    •    •    • 

"  The  treaty  binds  the  United  States  not  to  use  its  military  force  in 
any  precautionary  measure,  while  it  leaves  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained ;  ready  at  any  moment  of  need 
to  seize  both  ends  of  the  canal,  and  render  its  military  occupation  on 
land  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment. 

"  The  military  power  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
civil  war,  is  without  limit,  and  in  any  conflict  on  the  American  conti- 
nent altogether  irresistible.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  commands  this 
Government  not  to  use  a  single  regiment  of  troops  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests in  connection  with  the  interoceanic  canal,  but  to  surrender  the 
transit  to  the  guardianship  and  control  of  the  British  navy.  If  no 
American  soldier  is  to  be  quartered  on  the  Isthmus  to  protect  the  rights 
of  his  country  in  the  interoceanic  canal,  surely,  by  the  fair  logic  of  neu- 
trality, no  war  vessel  of  Great  Britain  should  be  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  waters  that  control  either  entrance  to  the  canal. 

"  A  more  comprehensive  objection  to  the  treaty  is  urged  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. Its  provisions  embody  a  misconception  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
ests of  each  Government  in  questions  pertaining  to  this  continent.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  occasion  to  disavow  an  ag- 
gressive disposition.    Its  entire  policy  establishes  its  pacific  character, 
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and  among  its  chief  aims  is  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  with  its  neighbors,  both  independent  and  colonial.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Government,  with  respect  to  European  states,  will  not 
consent  to  perpetuate  any  treaty  that  impeaches  our  right  and  long- 
established  claim  to  priority  on  the  American  continent.    •    •    • 

^The  States  and  Territories  appurtenant  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
dependent  upon  it  for  commercial  outlet,  and  hence  directly  interested 
in  the  canal,  comprise  an  area  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  larger  in  extent  than  the  German  Empire  and  the  four  Latin 
coantries  of  Europe  combined.    •    •    • 

"  If  a  hostile  movement  should  at  any  time  be  made  against  the 
Pacific  coast,  threatening  danger  to  its  people  and  destruction  to  its 
property,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  feel  tbat  it  had 
been  unfaithful  to  its  duty  and  neglectful  towards  its  own  citizens  if  it 
permitted  itself  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  which  gave  the  same  right 
through  the  canal  to  a  war  ship  bent  on  an  errand  of  destruction  that 
is  reserved  to  its  own  Navy,  sailing  for  the  defense  of  our  coast  and  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  our  people.  And  as  England  insists  by  the 
might  of  her  power  that  her  enemies  in  war  shall  strike  her  Indian 
posse^ODS  only  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  equally  insist  that  the  interior,  more 
speedy,  and  safer  route  of  the  canal  shall  be  reserved  for  ourselves, 
while  oar  enemies,  if  we  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any, 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  voyage  around  Gape  Horn. 

''A  consideration  of  controlling  influence  in  this  question  is  the  well- 
settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  this  Grovernment  that  only  by  thei 
United  States  exercising  supervision  can  the  Isthmus  canals  be  defi- 
nitely and  at  all  times  secured  against  the  interference  and  obstruction 
incident  to  war.  A  mere  agreement  of  neutrality  on  paper  between 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  might  prove  ineffectual  to  preserve  the 
canal  in  time  of  hostilities.  The  first  sound  of  a  cannon  in  a  general 
European  war  would  in  all  probability  annul  the  treaty  of  neutrality, 
and  the  strategic  position  of  the  canal,  commanding  both  oceans,  might 
be  held  by  the  first  naval  power  that  could  seize  it.  If  this  should  be 
done  the  United  States  would  suffer  such  grave  inconvenience  and  loss 
in  her  domestic  commerce  as  would  enforce  the  duty  of  a  defensive  and 
protective  war  on  her  part  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  that  control 
whicb  in  advance  she  insists  is  due  to  her  position  and  demanded  by 
her  necessities. 

^^  I  am  not  arguing  or  assuming  that  a  general  war,  or  any  war  at  all, 
is  imminent  in  Europe.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  been  en- 
gaged in  war;  most  of  them  more  than  once.  In  only  a  single  instance 
in  the  past  hundred  years  has  the  United  States  exchanged  a  hos- 
tile shot  with  any  European  power.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
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probable  that  for  a  buudred  years  to  come  even  that  exi)erience  will  be 
repeated. 

^^  It  coDseqaently  becomes  evident  that  tbe  one  conclusive  mode  of 
preserving  any  Isthmns  canal  from  tbe  possible  distraction  auddestruc- 
lion  of  war  is  to  place  it  under  tbe  control  of  that  Oovemmeut  least 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  war,  and  able,  in  any  and  every  event,  to  enforce 
the  guardianship  which  she  shall  assame. 

<<  For  self-protection  to  her  own  interests,  therefore,  the  United  States 
in  the  first  instance  asserts  her  right  to  control  the  Isthmns  transit 
And,  secondly,  she  offers  by  snch  control  that  absolute  neutralization 
of  the  canal  as  respects  European  powers  which  can  in  no  other  way 
be  certainly  attained  and  lastingly  assured. 

^^Another  consideration  forcibly  suggests  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  convention  under  discussion.  At  the  time  it  was  agreed  to,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the  only  nations  prominent  in  the 
commerce  of  Central  and  South  America.  Since  that  time  other  lead- 
ing nations  have  greatly  enlarged  their  commercial  connections  with 
that  country,  and  are  to-day  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  trade  of 
those  shores.  Within  the  past  four  years,  indeed,  the  number  of  French 
and  German  vessels  landing  on  the  two  coasts  of  Central  America  far 
exceed  the  number  of  British  vessels.    •    •    • 

''  One  of  the  motives  that  originally  induced  this  Gk)vernment  to  as- 
sent to  the  Clay  ton-Bulwer  treaty,  not  distinctly  expressed  in  the  instia- 
ment,  but  inferable  from  every  line  of  it,  was  the  expected  aid  of  British 
capital  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal.  That  expectation 
has  not  been  realized,  and  the  changed  condition  of  this  country  since 
1850  has  diminished,  if  it  has  not  entirely  removed  from  consideration, 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  that  source.  Whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government,  the  time  shall  be  auspicious 
and  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragaan  ca- 
nal, no  aid  will  be  needed  outside  of  the  resources  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  people ;  and  while  foreign  capital  will  always  be  welcomed 
and  never  repelled,  it  cannot  henceforth  enter  as  an  essential  factor  in 
the  determination  of  this  problem. 

'*  It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  President  that  the  considerations  now 
presented  will  have  due  weight  and  influence  with  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  modifications  of  the  treaty  desired  by  the  United 
States  will  be  conceded  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  are 
asked.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  necessary  to  meet 
the  views  of  this  Government : 

"  First  Every  part  of  the  treaty  which  ft)rbids  the  United  States 
fortifying  the  canal  and  holding  the  political  control  of  it  in  conjuuc 
tion  with  the  country  in  which  it  is  located  to  be  canceled. 

"Second.  Every  part  of  the  treaty  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United-  States  agree  to  make  no  acquisition  of  territory  in  Central 
America  to  remain  in  full  force.    As  an  original  proposition,  this  Gov- 
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erDment  wonld  not  admit  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  be  pat  on  the  same  basis,  even  negatively,  with  respect  to  terri- 
torial acquisitions  on  the  American  continent,  and  would  be  unwilling 
to  establish  snch  a  precedent  withont  full  explanation.  But  the  treaty 
eoDtains  that  provision  with  respect  to  Central  America,  and  if  the 
Uoited  States  should  seek  its  annulment,  it  might  give  rise  to  erroneous 
and  mischievous  apprehensions  among  a  x^eople  with  whom  this  Govern- 
meot  desires  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  United  States  has 
taken  special  occasion  to  assure  the  Spanish- American  Bepublics  to 
the  8oath  of  us  that  we  do  not  intend  and  do  not  desire  to  cross  their 
borders  or  in  any  way  disturb  their  territorial  integrity,  and  we  shall 
not  willingly  incur  the  risk  of  a  misunderstanding  by  annulling  the 
elaoses  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  which  forbid  such  a  step  with 
Central  America.  The  acquisition  of  military  and  naval  stations  Deces- 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  and  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Central  American  States  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  foregoing. 

^^ Third.  The  United  States  will  not  object  to  maintaining  the  clause 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  each  end  of  whatever 
canal  may  be  constructed,  if  England  desires  it  to  be  retained. 

^*FoQrth.  The  clause  in  which  the  two  Governments  agreed  to  make 
treaty  stipulations  for  a  joint  protectorate  of  whatever  railway  or  canal 
might  be  constructed  at  Tehuantepec  or  Panama  has  never  been  per- 
fected. No  treaty  stipulations  for  the  proposed  end  have  been  suggested 
by  either  party,  although  citizens  of  the  United  States  long  since  con- 
stmcted  a  railway  at  Panama,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  same  work 
at  Tenhnantepec.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pres- 
ident, that  this  provision  should  be  regarded  as  obsolete  by  the  non- 
action and  common  consent  of  the  two  Governments. 

*^  Fifth.  The  clause  defining  the  distance  from  either  end  of  the  canal 
vhere  in  time  of  war  captures  might  be  made  by  either  belligerent  on 
the  high  seas  was  left  incomplete,  and  the  distance  was  never  de- 
termined. In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  speaking  in  the  interest 
of  peacefal  commerce,  this  distance  should  be  made  as  liberal  as  pos- 
sible, and  might,  with  advantage,  as  a  question  relating  to  the  high 
seag  and  common  to  all  nations,  be  a  matter  of  stipulation  between  the 
peat  x>ower8  of  the  world. 

^^  In  assuming  as  a  necessity  the  political  control  of  whatever  canal  or 
canals  may  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus,  the  United  States  will 
act  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Governments  within  whose  territory  the 
canals  shall  be  located.  Between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Bepublics  there  can  be  no  hostility,  no  jealousy,  no  rivalry, 
DO  distrust.  This  Government  entertains  no  design  in  connection  with 
this  project  for  its  own  advantage,  which  is  not  also  for  the  equal  or 
greater  advantage  of  the  country  to  be  directly  and  immediately  affected, 
^or  does  the  United  States  seek  any  cxclusiva  or  narrow  commercial 
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advantage.  It  frankly  agrees  and  will  by  public  proclamation  declare 
at  the  proper  time,  in  conjanction  with  the  Repablic  on  whose  soil  the 
canal  may  be  located,  that  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  the  same  tolls 
and  obligations  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  shall  apply  with  absolate  im- 
partiality to  the  merchant  marine  of  every  nation  on  the  globe.  And 
equally  in  time  of  peace,  the  harmless  use  of  the  canal  shall  be  freely 
granted  to  the  war  vessels  of  other  nations.  In  time  of  war,  aside  from 
the  defensive  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  country  in  which  it  is  con- 
structed and  by  the  United  States,  the  canal  shall  be  impartially  closed 
against  the  war  vessels  of  all  belligerents. 

<<  It  is  the  desire  and  determination  of  the  United  States  that  the 
canal  shall  be  used  only  for  the  development  and  increase  of  peaceful 
commerce  among  all  the  nations,  and  shall  not  be  considered  a  strategic 
point  in  warfare,  which  may  tempt  the  aggression  of  belligerents  or  be 
seized  under  the  compulsions  of  military  necessity  by  any  of  the  great 
powers  that  may  have  contests  in  which  the  United  States  has  no  stake 
and  will  take  no  part. 

*<  If  it  be  asked  why  the  United  States  objects  to  the  assent  of  Euro- 
pean Governments  to  the  terms  of  neutrality  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal,  my  answer  is  that  the  right  to  assent  implies  the  right  to  dis- 
sent, and  thus  the  whole  question  would  be  thrown  open  for  contention 
as  an  international  issue.  It  is  the  lixed  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  confine  it  strictly  and  solely  as  an  American  question,  to  be  dealt 
with  and  decided  by  the  American  Oovernment. 

*'  In  presenting  the  views  contained  herein  to  Lord  Granville,  you  will 
take  occasion  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks 
this  particular  time  for  the  discussion  as  most  opportune  and  auspicious. 
At  no  period  since  the  peace  of  1783  have  relations  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments  been  so  cordial  and  friendly  as  now.  And 
I  am  sure  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  find  in  the  views  now  sug- 
gested and  the  propositions  now  submitted  additional  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  this  Government  to  remove  all  possible  grounds  of  controversy 
between  two  nations  which  have  so  many  interests  in  common  and  so 
many  reasons  for  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 

^*  You  will,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  acquaint  Lord  Granville  with 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  touching  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
and  in  your  own  way  you  will  impress  him  fully  with  the  views  of  your 
Government. 

^<  I  refrain  from  directing  that  a  copy  of  this  instruction  be  left  with 
his  lordship,  because  in  reviewing  the  case  I  have  necessarily  been  com- 
pelled in  drawing  illustrations  from  British  policy  to  indulge  somewhat 
freely  in  the  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

^'  This  course  of  reasoning  in  an  instruction  to  our  own  minister  is  al- 
together legitimate  and  pertinent,  and  yet  might  seem  discourteous  if 
addressed  directly  to  the  British  Government.    You  may  deem  it  expe- 
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(lient  to  make  this  explaQation  to  Lord  Granville,  and  if,  afterward,  he 
shall  desire  a  copy  of  this  instniction,  you  will  of  coarse  famish  it." 

Kr.  BUune,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Nov.  19, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. ; 
For.  ReL,  1881. 

^'Intbediscassions  between  the  two  Governments  which  attended 
the  Mare  of  the  Clarendon-Dallas  treaty  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  GlaytonBolwer  treaty  was  amply  defined. 
As  early  as  the  12th  of  March,  1857, 1  find  that  General  Cass,  then  Sec- 
rttary  of  State,  in  the  course  of  a  conference  with  Lord  Napier,  Her 
Majesty's  representative  ^passed  some  reflection  on  the  Glayton-Bolwer 
treaty^  he  had  voted  for  it,  and  in  doing  so  he  believed  that  it  abrogated 
all  intervention  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  Central  American  terri- 
tory. The  British  Government  had  pat  a  different  constraction  on  the 
treaty,  and  he  regretted  the  vote  he  had  given  in  its  favor.'  (Dispatch 
of  Loid  Napier  to  the  Ear]  of  Clarendon,  March  12, 1857.) 

^  On  the  6th  of  May,  1867,  President  Buchanan,  in  an  audience  given 
to  Lord  Napier  and  in  response  to  his  lordship's  suggestion  that  if  the 
attempted  adjustment  of  the  difference  between  the  Governments  as  to 
the  Clarendon-Dallas  treaty  should  fail,  the  Clayton-Balwer  treaty  re- 
mained to  fall  back  upon,  characterized  that  instrument  in  much  stronger 
terms  than  General  Cass  had  done.    To  quote  Lord  Napiei^s  words : 

"'The  President  denounced  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  one  which 
has  been  fraaght  with  misunderstanding  and  mischief  from  the  begin- 
oiDg.  It  was  concluded  under  the  most  opposite  constructions  by  the 
contracting  parties.  If  the  Senate  had  imagined  that  it  could  obtain 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  Great  Britain  it  would  not  have 
passed.  If  he  had  been  in  the  Senate  at  the  time,  that  treaty  never 
woald  have  been  sanctioned.'  (Dispatch  of  Lord  Napier  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  May  6, 1854.) 

^ These  views  are  more  explicitly  and  formally  repeated  in  a  note  ad- 
<lre886d  by  Secretary  Cass  to  Lord  Napier  on  the  29th  of  May,  1857. 
He  says : 

'^  'The  GLayton-Bnlwer  treaty,  concluded  in  the  hope  that  it  would  put 
an  end  to  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  eonceming  Central  American  affairs,  had  been  ren- 
<lered  inoperative  in  some  of  its  most  essential  provisions  by  the  differ- 
ent constructions  which  had  been  reciprocally  given  to  it  by  the  parties. 
And  little  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  had  the  interpretation  since  put 
npon  the  treaty  by  the  British  Government,  and  yet  maintained,  been 
anticipated,  it  would  not  have  been  negotiated  under  the  instructions 
of  any  Executive  of  the  United  States  nor  ratified  by  the  branch  of  the 
&>vemment  intrusted  with  the  power  of  ratification.' 

'^The  publicity  of  these  statements,  and  the  strong  feeling  which 
then  prevailed  in  all  quarters  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention  was 
inadequate  to  reconcile  the  opposite  views  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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United  States  towards  Central  America,  led  to  a  very  decided  convic- 
tion that  the  treaty  should  be  abrogated.  Lord  Kapier  reflected  this 
growing  impression  when,  on  the  22d  of  Jane,  1857,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Clarendon  that  'it  is  probable  that  if  the  pending  discussion  regard- 
ing Central  America  be  not  closed  daring  the  present  summer,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  set  aside  the 
Olayton-Balwer  treaty.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  views 
of  the  President  and  Cabinet  on  this  matter.' 

^<  Before  this  tendency  could,  however,  find  its  expression  in  any  of- 
ficial act,  a  movement  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  placed 
the  whole  matter  in  a  new  aspect. 

[Here  follows  a  summary  of  Sir  W.  Ouselcy's  action  substantially  the 
same  as  that  given  above  by  Mr.  Cass.] 

<<  The  situation,  then,  at  the  close  of  1857,  presented  a  triple  dead  lock. 

<<The  United  States  had  agreed  not  to  move  toward  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  until  it  could  be  seen  what  interpretation  of  its  provisions 
would  result  from  Sir  William  Ouseley's  mission.  Sir  William  bad  re- 
ceived positive  instructions  not  to  move  until  the  United  States  should 
decide  whether  to  abrogate  the  treaty  or  not,  and  Lord  Napier  was  for- 
bidden to  move  until  the  United  States  should  make  formal  answer  to 
the  proposal  for  arbitration.  The  instructions  of  Lord  Clarendon  to 
Lord  Napier,  January  23, 1858,  contained  these  words : 

"  *  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  neither  be  consistent 
with  our  dignity  or  our  interest  to  make  any  proposal  to  the  United 
States  Government  until  we  have  received  a  formal  answer  to  our  for- 
mer oflFer  of  arbitration.  In  event  of  the  oifcr  being  refused,  it  will  be 
a  great  and  hardly  justifiable  proof  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  by  which 
we  are  animated  if  we  then  show  ourselves  disposed  to  abrogate  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty ;  but  we  must  not  be  in  too  great  haste.' 

"  In  order,  apparently,  to  break  this  dead  lock.  Lord  Napier  wrote 
to  General  Cass,  February  17, 1858,  that  *  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  alternative  was  thus  offered  to  the  American  Cabinet.  Should  the 
expedient  of  arbitration  be  adopted,  a  great  portion  of  Sir  William 
Ouseley's  duty  would  be  transferred  to  other  agencies.  Should  arbi- 
tration be  declined,  it  was  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's  en- 
voy would  result  in  a  settlement  agreeable  to  the  United  States,  inas- 
much as  in  essential  points  it  would  carry  the  treaty  of  1850  into 
operation  in  a  manner  practically  conformable  to  the  American  inter- 
pretation of  that  instrument.' 

"  On  the  10th  of  March,  1858,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Clarendon  in  the  foreign  office,  instructed  Lord  Napier 
that,  until  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  proposal  for  arbitration,  '  no 
further  steps  can  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  that  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  that  matter ; '  and,  further,  that  *  when 
this  point  is  cleared  up,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  supposing  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  decline  arbitration,  will  have  to  deter- 
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mioe  whether  they  Bhoald  originate  a  proposal  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty  or  adopt  any  other  course  which  the  circum- 
staDoes  at  the  moment  may  seem  to  recommend.' 

"  It  appears,  however,  that  the  proposal  to  abrogate  the  treaty  which 
Lord  Malmesbary  reserved  the  right  to  originate  had  already  been  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  Ijord  Napier, 
QDder  instructions  from  Lord  Clarendon.  In  a  dispatch  dated  March 
22, 1858,  Lord  Napier  wrote  : 

^^^The  Earl  of  Clarendon  authorized  me  to  infoim  General  Cass  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  decline  the  consideration  of  a 
proposal  for  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  mutual  concert.  •  •  • 
I  have,  accordingly,  on  two  occasions,  informed  General  Cass  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  con- 
tinue to  desire  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  it  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  should  insert  a  proposal  to 
that  effect  in  their  reply  to  my  note  respecting  arbitration.' 

**Lord  Napier  further  reports  in  detail  the  conversations  had  with 
General  Cass  as  to  the  most  proper  method  of  effecting  such  abroga- 
tion, if  agreed  to. 

"  In  reply  to  this  dispatch  of  Lord  Napier,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in- 
strocted  him,  April  8, 1858,  that  his  action  was  approved,  and  that  he 
i^oold  confine  himself  to  pressing  for  an  answer  to  his  proposal  for  ar- 
bitration.   His  lordship  added  these  significant  words : 

"*Her  Majesty's  Government,  if  the  initiative  is  still  left  to  them  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  themselves  to  propose  abroga- 
tion, desire  to  retain  full  liberty  as  to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  any 
■Rich  proposal  shall  be  laid  on  their  behalf  before  the  Cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington. •  •  •  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  has  been  a  source  of  un- 
c«»ing  embarrassment  to  this  country,  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, if  they  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
difficulties  which  have  resulted  from  it,  will  not  involve  themselves,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  similar  difficulties  for  the  future.' 

"  The  answer  of  General  Cass  to  Lord  Napier's  several  proposals  was, 
briefly,  to  the  effect  that  pending  the  results  expected  from  Sir  William 
Ooseley's  mission  to  the  Central  American  States  the  United  States 
coold  not  adopt  the  alternative  of  arbitration, '  even  if  it  had  not  been 
^ce  rgected  before,'  and,  that  if  *  the  President  does  not  hasten  to 
consider  now  the  alternative  of  repealing  the  treaty  of  ISaO,  it  is  because 
he  does  not  wish  prematurely  to  anticipate  the  failure  of  Sir  William 
Onseley's  mission,  and  is  disposed  to  give  a  new  proof  to  Her  Miijesty's 
GoTemment  of  his  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  amicable  relations 
which  now  happily  subsist  between  the  two  countries.'  (General  Cass 
to  Lord  Napier,  April  6, 1868.) 

^*ln  this  posture  of  affairs  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  instructed  Sir 
William  Ouseley  to  open  direct  negotiations  with  the  Central  American 
Stateg,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  instnicted  Lord  Napier  to  inform  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  intentions  and  object  of  Her 
IMajesty's  Goverument  in  the  premises.    His  lordship  added : 

*^  <  Modification,  arbitration,  and  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  have  been  fiatly  rejected  [the  italics  are  my  own].  Great  Britain 
and  Nicaragua  are  now  about  to  treat  as  independent  states.' 

*'  I  have  emjihasized  the  phrase  ^  flatly  rejected '  in  view  of  a  subse- 
quent instruction  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry  to  Lord  Napier  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1858,  wherein  he  said : 

'^  ^I  think  you  would  have  done  better  if  you  had  not  too  pointedly 
brought  before  the  United  States  Government  the  notion  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  might  view  with  favor  a  proposal  to  abrogate  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty.' 

^^  It  is  not  difficult,  in  following  this  narrative,  to  discern  that  General 
Cass,  though  not  desiring  to  express  it,  had  an  additional  motive  for 
declining  at  that  particular  time  to  propose  the  abrogation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty.  He  did  not  desire  by  such  proposed  abrogation  to 
indicate  his  willingness  that  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  should  make 
treaties  with  the  separate  States  of  Central  America,  unrestrained  by 
the  clauses  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  inhibiting  the  extension  of 
British  power  in  tbat  region.  General  Cass,  with  his  accustomed  cau- 
tion and  wisdom,  clearly  perceived  tliat  for  the  United  States  to  propose 
abrogation  on  the  very  eve  of  Sir  William  Ouseley's  mission  would  lead 
to  injurious  inferenct'S,  and  would  imply  conclusions  which  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  to  admit. 

"Objectionable  as  General  Cass  thought  the  Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty, 
he  thought  it  was  better  than  giving  the  implied  consent  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  Great  Britain  should  obtain  such  treaties  as  the  force  of 
her  power  might  secure  in  Central  America. 

"  The  subsequent  note  of  Lord  Malmesbnry,  not  strained  by  an  un- 
charitable construction,  throws  additional  light  on  the  subject,  and 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  General  Cass  in  declining  to  propose  abrogation 
at  that  time.  And,  besides,  General  Cass  evidently  desired  to  retain 
those  very  clauses  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  to  which,  in  my 
dispatch  of  the  19th,  I  proposed  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 
adhere. 

''  I  have  uwelt  with  somewhat  of  detail  on  this  particular  historic  epi- 
sode, partly  because  it  admirably  illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  both 
Governments  have  regarded  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  from  the  first, 
and  partly  because  it  had  more  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  of  any  isthmian  transit  than  any  other  discussion  of  the  time. 
In  perusing  the  voluminous  correspondence,  unprinted  as  well  as  that 
printed  and  submitted  at  the  time  to  Congress  and  to  Parliament,  I  am 
more  than  ever  struck  by  the  elastic  character  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  and  the  admirable  purpose  it  has  served  as  an  ultimate  recourse 
on  the  part  of  either  Government  to  check  apprehended  designs  in  Cen- 
tral America  on  the  part  of  the  other;  although  all  the  while  it  was 
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frankly  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  engagements  of  the  treaty  were 
fflisonderstandingly  entered  into,  imperfectly  comprehended,  contradic- 
torily interpreted,  and  mutually  vexations.    •    •    • 

^^My  wain  object  in  writing  this  instruction  has  been  to  strengthen 
joor  hands  in  any  discussion  which  may  now  ensue  as  to  the  benefits  of 
tbe  ClaytonBulwer  treaty  and  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two  countries 
io  conserving  it  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  of  all  disputes  between 
tbeon  touching  Central  American  and  isthmian  questions.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  from  the  time  of  its  conclusion  in  1850  until  the  end  of  1858, 
its  provisions  were  thrice  made  the  basis  of  a  proposal  to  arbitrate  as 
to  their  meaning,  that  modification  and  abrogation  have  been  alike  con- 
tingently considered,  and  that  its  vexatious  and  imperfect  character 
has  been  repeatedly  recognized  on  both  sides.  The  present  proposal  of 
this  Government  is  to  free  it  from  those  embarrassing  features,  and  leave 
it,  as  its  framers  intei^ded  it  should  be,  a  full  and  perfect  settlement,  for 
all  time,  of  all  possible  issues  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  Central  America. 

^'  If  in  your  conferences  with  Earl  Granville  it  should  seem  necessary, 
yon  will  make  free  use  of  the  precedents  I  have  cited,  and  should  you, 
within  the  discretionary  limits  confided  at  the  end  of  my  No.  270,  have 
given  a  copy  thereof  to  his  lordship,  you  are  equally  at  liberty  to  let 
him  have  a  copy  of  this  also,  with  tbe  same  explanation,  that  it  is  for 
yoor  use,  and  not  written  as  a  formal  note  for  communication  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government 

tfr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  LoweU,  Nov.  29,  1681.    MSS.  Inst.  Gr.  Brit. ; 
For.  Eel.,  1881. 

"  Mr.  Saekville  West  has  handed  me  copies  of  two  dispatches  from 
Lord  Granville  to  him  resi)ecting  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty ;  the  first, 
dated  7th  January  last,  comments  upon  Mr.  Blaine's  270  of  the  19th  of 
November;  the  second,  of  the  17th  January,  comments  upon  Mr. 
Blame's  281  of  the  29th  November. 

''They  have  been  read  with  interest  and  with  atteution.  After  care- 
foi  consideration,  the  President  is  not  without  hope  that  the  views  of 
the  two  Governments  may  be  harmonized  in  this  matter.  He  therefore 
directs  me  to  commnnicate  to  you,  somewhat  at  length,  the  opinions 
entertained  here  respecting  the  traditional  continental  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

^'  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  for  vessels  of  all  dimensious  and  every 
character,  under  possible  conditions  hereinafter  referred  to,  would  aftect 
thia  fiepublic  in  its  trade  and  commerce ;  would  expose  our  Western 
coast  to  attack ;  destroy  our  isolation ;  oblige  us  to  improve  our  defenses 
and  to  increase  our  Navy,  and  possibly  compel  us,  contrary  to  our  tra- 
ditions, to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  European  nations. 
The  United  States,  with  their  large  and  increasing  population  and 
wealth,  cannot  be  uninterested  in  a  change  in  the  physical  conformation 
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of  this  bemispfaere  which  may  injnrionsly  afiTect  either  the  material  or 
political  interests  of  the  Bepublic,  and  natarally  seek  that  the  severance 
of  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  continents  shall  be  effected  in  harmony 
with  those  interests.  This  Government,  while  believing  that  the  Isth- 
mus should  not  be  severed  so  as  to  do  unnecessaiy  injury  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  same  time  appreciates  the  desire  of  Oreat  Britain  that 
she  should  be  able,  by  a  short  and  easy  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to 
reach  her  eastern  and  American  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  that 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  a  similar  interest  in  such  a  passage. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  conflict  between  the  political  claims  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter  and  the  material  interests  of  other 
nations. 

<^  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  can  be  created,  and  under  the  protector- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  the  Bepublic  whose  territory  it  may  cross 
can  be  freely  used  by  all  nations ;  thus  in  some  degree  would  be  con- 
tinued to  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  that  conformation  of  the  eartb 
which  is  now  an  element  of  security  and  defense.    •    •    • 

<(  The  President  believes  that  the  formation  of  a  protectorate  by  Earo- 
pean  nations  over  the  isthmus  transit  would  be  in  confiict  with  a  doc- 
trine which  has  been  for  many  years  asserted  by  the  United  States. 
This  sentiment  is  properly  termed  a  doctrine,  as  it  has  no  prescribed 
sanction  and  its  assertion  is  left  to  the  exigency  which  may  invoke  it. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  announced  by  the  executive  department  of  this 
Government,  and  through  the  utterances  of  distinguished  citizens;  it 
is  cherished  by  the  American  people,  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

^'  It  is  not  the  inhospitable  principle  which  it  is  sometimes  charged 
with  being  and  which* asserts  that  European  nations  shall  not  retain 
dominion  on  this  hemisphere  and  that  none  but  republican  governments 
shall  here  be  tolerated ;  for  we  well  know  that  a  large  part  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  under  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  the  United  States  were  in  the  past  the  first  to 
recognize  the  imperial  authority  of  Dom  Pedro  in  Brazil  and  of  Itur- 
bide  in  Mexico.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  define  that  doctrine,  but  its 
history  clearly  shows  that  it  at  least  opposes  any  intervention  by  Euro- 
pean nations  in  the  political  affairs  of  American  Bepublics.    •    •    * 

"  We  are  thus  fairly  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty. 

^<  The  treaty  relates  to  communication  between  the  oceans,  and  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts : 

"First,  and  principally,  that  which  the  treaty  terms  a  *  particular 
object,'  to  wit,  a  then  projected  interoceanic  canal  in  Central  America 
by  the  Nicaragua  route ;  and  this  is  the  only  object  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  treaty,  which  says  that  the  two  Governments, '  being  de 
sirous  of  consolidating  the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  subsist 
between  them,  by  setting  forth  and  fixinjx  in  a  convention  their  views 
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and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means  of  communication  by  ship- 
canal  which  may  be  constmcted  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  by  the  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  either  or 
botii  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managua  to  any  port  or  place  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,'  to  that  end  confer  full  powers  on  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir 
Herny  Bulwer. 

''This  first  and  principal  object  of  the  treaty  is  considered  in  the  first 
seven  articles. 

"  Second.  The  subordinate  object  of  the  treaty  is  that  treated  of  in 
jie  remaining  or  eighth  article,  which  states  that  the  two  Governments 
^having  not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  o&Jeef,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle  (and 
this  is  the  principle),  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty 
stipalation  to  any  other  practicable  communication '  across  the  Isthmus, 
^and  especially  to  the  interoceanic  communications,  should  the  same 
prove  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railroad,  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.'  This  ^  gen- 
eral principle '  or  joint  protection  is  to  be  effected  as  stated,  ^  by  treaty 
stipulations.' 

"Although  this  discussion  relates  to  a  canal  by  the  Panama  route 
oatside  of  Central  America,  to  which  the  eighth  article  refers,  yet  your 
attention  is  invited  as  well  to  the  first  and  principal  as  to  the  second 
and  subordinate  purpose  of  the  treaty. 

*^  First  While  the  primary  object  of  the  treaty,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
to  aid  the  immediate  construction  of  a  canal  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Nicaragua  route,  it  is  equally  plain  that  another  and  important  object, 
which  the  United  States  had  in  view,  was  to  dispossess  Great  Britain 
of  settlements  in  Central  America,  whether  under  cover  of  Indian  sov- 
ereignty or  otherwise.  The  United  States  were  tenacious  that  Great 
Britain  should  not  extend  further  her  occupation  of  threatening  military 
or  naval  strategic  points  along  their  maritime  frontier.  To  assure  this, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  jointly  agreed  not  to  exercise  dominion  over, 
or  fortify  or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America.  Great  Britain,  however,  exercises  dominion 
over  Belize  or  British  Honduras,  the  area  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  impression 
prevails  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  the  English 
inhabitants  of  that  district  have  spread  into  the  territory  of  the  neigh- 
boring Republics  and  now  occupy  a  large  area  of  land  which,  under  the 
eonvention,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Republics,  but  over 
which  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  assumes  to  exercise  control. 

"  Snch  dominion  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  provision  of  the 
treaty  which  prohibits  the  exercise  of  dominion  by  Great  Britain  over 
Any  part  of  Central  America.  This  makes  it  proper  for  me  to  say  that 
the  English  privileges,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  in  what  has  been  known  as  the  Belize,  were  confined  t^ 
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a  right  to  cut  wood  and  establish  saw-mills  in  a  territory  defined  by- 
metes  and  bounds.  These  privileges  were  conferred  by  treaties,  io 
which  Spanish  sovereignty  was  recognized.  On  the  successful  revolu- 
tion, the  rights  of  Spain  vested  in  the  new  Eepublics,  and  had  not  been 
materially  changed  when  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  concluded. 
That  treaty  was  concluded  April  19,  and  its  ratification  advised  by  the 
Senate  May  22, 1850.  On  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  filed  in  this  Department,  under  date  of  June  29, 1850,  a  declara- 
tion that  the  exchange  was  made  with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Govern  men  t  that  the  treaty  did  not  apply  to  her  Majesty's 
settlement  at  Honduras  and  its  dependences.  Mr.  Clayton  answered, 
under  date  of  July  4, 1850,  that  he  so  understood,  but  that  he  must  not 
be  understood  to  either  affirm  or  deny  British  title  therein.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  each  of  these  declarations  was  made  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  by  the  joint  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  declaration  was  not  made  to  or  accepted  by  them.  In  1859, 
Great  Britain  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Guatemala,  in  which  what 
had  been  called  the  settlement  in  the  declaration  made  on  the  exchange 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  styled  *  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  settlement  and  possessions.' 

^<  In  the  treaty  with  Guatemala  the  boundaries  were  defined,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  on  one  side  of  the  defined  boundaries  '  belongs  to 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.'  It  is  further  understood  that  when  the  commis- 
sioners met  to  mark  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  it 
was  found  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  had  occupied  so  much 
more  of  Guatemala  than  was  supposed  that  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  reiused  to  proceed,  and  this  larg^ 
area  of  land  has  since  remained  practically  in  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain. 

'<  The  United  States  have  never  given  their  assent  to  this  conversion 
of  the  British  ^settlement' in  Central  America  under  Spanish -Ameri- 
can sovereignty  into  a  Biitish 'possession' with  British  sovereignty. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  settlement  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Central  American  Republic  and  a  colony  controlled  by 
Great  Britain. 

"  Under  the  treaty  of  1850,  while  it  is  binding,  the  United  States 
have  not  the  right  to  exercise  dominion  over  or  to  colonize  one  foot  of 
territory  in  Central  America.  Great  Britain  is  under  the  same  rigid 
restriction.  And  if  Great  Britain  has  violated  and  continues  to  violate 
that  provision,  the  treaty  is,  of  course,  voidable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States. 

*« Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  parties  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  anticipated  that  a  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route  was  to  be  at 
once  commenced.  Under  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  of  Mos- 
quito, British  authority  was  at  that  time  in  actual  and  visible  occupa- 
tion of  one  end  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  whether  with  or  without  title 
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is  not  now  material,  and  it  was  intended  by  this  treaty  to  dispossess 
Great  Britain  of  this  occopation.  This  object  was  accomplished  in  1859 
and  1860  by  treaties  between  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  l^icaragna,  referred  to  in  Lord  Granville's  dispatch  of  January  14, 
1882.  It  was  to  this  adjustment,  which  was  one  of  the  prime  objects 
of  the  treaty,  and  not  to  the  colonization  of  British  Honduras  that  Mr. 
Bochanan  in  his  message  of  December  3,  1860,  alludes  as  'an  amicable 
and  honorable  adjustment  of  dangerous  questions  arising  from  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.' 

"When  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  concluded  it  was  contem- 
plated that  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  to  which  the  treaty  principally  had 
relation,  would  be  at  once  commenced  and  finished  with  all  possible 
speed  by  American  and  British  capital  under  the  impulse  of  the  joint 
protectorate.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  context  of  the  treaty, 
bat  also  from  ttie  history  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  relations  which  then  existed  between  this  Government  and  the 
Central  American  States. 

**On  December  12, 1846,  New  Granada,  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  in 
consideration  of  certain  guarantees,  made  the  United  States  valuable 
grants  relating  to  the  Panama  route,  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
directed  when  we  consider  the  rights  of  this  Republic  in  relation  to  the 
Panama  route. 

"The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  soon  made  it  important  to  find 
some  rapid  way  of  reaching  it.  ^Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
Panama  Bailroad  scheme,  public  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  ship-canal  large  enough  to  accommodate  ocean  steamships.  Influ- 
enced by  this  strong  feeling  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Nica- 
ragua, without  instructions,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  Republic, 
which  conferred  upon  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  valua- 
ble right  to  construct  a  ship-canal  from  San  Juan  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Pacific.  Nicaragua  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the 
line  of  the  proposed  canal,  while  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  shown, 
claimed  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the  Mosquito 
Indians. 

"At  the  time  of  the  concession  by  Nicaragua  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  procure  in  the  United  States  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship-canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

"Hence  it  was  that  when  Mr.  Clayton  learned  of  the  concession,  he 
at  once  informed  Mr.  Crampton,  the  British  minister,  saying  that  the 
United  States  did  not  propose  to  avail  themselves  exclusively  of  these 
privileges,  but  wished  a  canal  constructed,  and  that  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  which  the  United  States 
coold  not  admit,  stood  in  the  way.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Clayton  said,  was  persuaded  that  *  these  considerations, 
if  fairly  laid  before  Her  Majesty's  Government,  would  induce  Dor 
Majesty's  Government  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  regard  to 
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the  Mosquito  Indians  as  vroald  prevent  its  being  an  obstacle  to  the 
design  in  question.' 

"  President  Taylor  was  present  at  the  interview,  and  *  cordially  con- 
curred.' Mr.  Grampton  reported  the  conversation  to  Lord  Palmerston 
the  1st  October,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  transmitted  to  him 
a  copy  of  the  concession  by  Nicaragua  to  the  American  company.  The 
22d  November  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  officially  informed  Lord  Palmer- 
ston that  an  American  company,  aided  by  the  subscription  of  a  large 
amount  of  British  capital,  had  begun  to  construct  the  Panama  Railroad, 
and  had  completed  the  contracts  for  iron  for  it.  He  transmitted  to  Lord 
Palmerston  a  copy  of  the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New 
Granada,  and  invited  Great  Britain  to  join  in  the  guarantee.  In  the 
same  note  he  acquainted  her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  concession 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  American  canal  company,  and  said  that  the  con- 
f  icting  claims  as  to  Mosquito  threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  work, 
and  invited  a  conversation  on  the  subject.  It  seems  that  several  con- 
versations were  had,  since  on  the  14th  of  the  following  December  Mr. 
Lawrence  addressed  a  formal  note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  them  and  again  setting  forth  the  concessions  for  the  Panama 
Eailroad  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  stating  that  the  United  States 
had  'disclaimed  all  intention  to  settle,  annex,  colonize,  or  fortify  the 
territory  of  Central  America,  which  declaration  had  been  met  by  a 
similar  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,' and  also  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  'had  intimated  their  willingness  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  their  guarantee  of  neutrality,'  he  asked,  in  substance, 
1st.  Whether  Great  Britain  would  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
similar  to  that  negotiated  by  the  United  States!  2d.  Whether  Great 
Britain  would  enter  into  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  guaranteeing  the 
neutrality  of  the  railway  then  under  constructionf  3d.  Whether  the 
obstruction  of  the  Mosquito  protectorate  would  be  removed  T  This  note 
was  never  answered  formally  in  London,  but  negotiations  were  trans- 
ferred to  Washington. 

<<  Meantime,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  sac- 
ceeded  Mr.  Crampton  in  Washington,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  com- 
menced negotiations  with  Mr.  Clayton  for  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
a  canal. 

*'  On  the  6th  of  January,  1850,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  wrote  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston, saying : 

*'  *  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  main  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  this  matter  has  arisen  from  its  newly  acquired  possession  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  project  of  an  American  company  to  form  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans,  passing  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  river  San  Juan ;  this  company  having  obtained  from  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  the  use  of  its  lakes  and  territory  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
use  also  of  the  river  San  Juan,  to  which  Nicciragua  lays  claim.  •  »  • 
But  it  so  happens  that  while  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossiWOj 
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for  Hor  Majesty's  Oorernment  to  listen  to  those  claims  of  Nicaragna, 
oar  decision  with  respect  to  which  has  been  already  oi)enly  taken,  there 
is  00  dif9calty,  I  believe,  whatsoever  in  her  Majesty's  Gk)vernment  as- 
sistiog  the  United  States  in  its  general  views  with  respect  to  that  water 
commonieation  across  Central  America,  which  Oreat  Britain  most  be 
almost  as  desirous  as  the  United  States  to  see  established.  •  •  • 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  a  conven- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.' 

*^  Negociations  conducted  on  this  basis  progressed  so  rapidly  that  on 
the  3d  Febmary,  1850,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  able  to  transmit  for  Lord 
Palmerston^s  criticism  the  fall  project  of  a  treaty.    •    •    • 

"The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  concladed  on  the  19th  of  the  follow- 
ing April,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  object  which  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  Mr.  Clayton,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had 
in  view  in  making  it  was  primarily  and  mainly  this :  To  insure  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  completion  of  the  particular  ship  canal  for 
which  a  concession  had  been  made  by  Nicaragua  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  29th  August,  1849 ;  ail  the  interviews  of  which  accounts 
remain  and  all  the  correspondence  relate  to  this  particular  canal  and  to 
no  other.  As  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  project  of  a  treaty 
which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  sent  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  3d  of  Febmary, 
being  foand  doubtful  or  insufficient  in  this  respect,  was  so  amended 
between  that  time  and  the  19th  April  as  to  make  it  practically  certain 
that  that  grant  would  be  accepted  by  both  Governments  as  the  one 
covered  by  the  treaty. 

'^It  was  to  this  particular  canal  that  were  to  be  applied  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  article  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  fortification  of 
the  canal,  the  control  over  it,  and  exclusive  advantage  in  it*,  of  the 
second  article,  relating  to  blockade,  detention  or  capture;  of  the  third 
and  fourth  articles,  relating  to  protection  during  construction  and  to 
^lee  ports;  of  the  fifth  article,  in  regard  to  a  guarantee  of  neutrality ;  of 
the  sixth  article,  with  regard  to  treaties  with  other  States,  and  the  use 
of  the  good  offices  of  the  high  contracting  parties;  and  of  the  seventh 
article,  as  already  ifoticed ;  but  if  under  the  provision  of  the  seventh 
article  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  this  paiticular  concession  should  be 
set  aside,  then  each  Oovernment  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  determine 
whether  its  interests  required  it  to  afford  protection  to  the  holders  of 
any  other  concession. 

**  The  two  Governments  did,  however,  subsequently  come  to  a  harmo- 
nious agreement  with  regard  to  the  grant  by  JS^icaragua,  the  one  con- 
templated by  the  treaty.    •    •    • 

^^It  was  also  agreed  in  the  treaty  that  the  parties  should  invite  other 
States  to  enter  into  similar  stipulation,  to  the  end  that  they  might  share 
in  the  *  honor  and  advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  ofsnch 
general  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal  herein  contemplated,'  to 
wit,  that  by  the  Nicaragua  route. 
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'^It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  other  nations  vfere  to  become  parties  tx) 
the  enterprise  it  was  only  on  the  joint  invitation  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain;  but  the  President  regards  the  provisional 
lapsed  by  the  failure  to  construct  the  canal  to  which  it  referred,  and  by 
the  fact,  before  stated,  that  experience  has  shown  that  no  joint  protec- 
torate for  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  requisite.  The  canal,  however, 
now  in  question  is  on  the  Panama  and  not  on  the  Nicaragua  route. 

<*  The  remaining  subject  of  the  treaty  is  contained  in  the  eighth  article, 
which  relates  to  a  canal  or  railway  across  the  Isthmus  other  than  by 
the  Nicaragua  route,  as  by  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama,  and  it  is 
this  provision  of  the  treaty  which  has  occafiioned  this  correspondence. 
The  article  provides  as  follows: 

<< '  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  GreatBritain  having  not 
only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a  particular 
object  [to  wit,  the  Nicaragua  Capal,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  thought  was  about  to  be  constructed],  but  also  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral principle,  thej'  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty 
stipulations^  to  any  other  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  railway, 
across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and 
especially  to  the  interoceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove 
to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.' 

"  It  is  to  be  here  observed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  a  treaty  with  New  Granadn.,  now  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  entered  into  in  1846,  by  which  free  transit  is  guaranteed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon 
any  mode  of  communication  that  may  be  constructed,  subject  to  no 
duties  or  burdens  but  such  as  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  New 
Granada ;  and  by  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  tranquil  and  constant 
enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  the  United  States  guaranteed,  posi- 
tively and  efficaciously,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus^  with  tbe 
view  that  free  transit  from  sea  to  sea  might  not  be  interrupted  or  em- 
barrassed, and  also  guaranteed  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property 
which  New  Granada  (now  the  United  States  of  Colombia)  had  and 
XX)ssesses  over  said  territory. 

'<  By  this  treaty  with  New  Granada  the  United  States  claim  to  occupy 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  means  of  transit  by  railroad  or  canal  across 
the  Isthmus,  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  a 
relation  which  cannot  justly  be  superseded  by  the  intervention  of  other 
states  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  duly  and  properly 
obtained.  A  protectorate  of  this  kind  is,  like  government,  necessarily 
exclusive  in  its  character,  and  implies  a  right  and  duty  to  make  it 
effective.  There  may  be  a  joint  protectorate  engaged  in  by  mntaal 
convention  of  different  states,  but  the  protectorate  itself  must  be  a 
unit.  The  treaty  with  New  Granada  of  1846  still  remains  in  full  force. 
If  Great  Britain  should  desire  to  be  united  with  tbe  Government  of  the 
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United  States  in  that  gu^^i^i^tee,  of  coarse  it  wonld  require  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  of  this  Government,  and  a  con- 
vention to  that  end,  the  terms  of  vhich  should  be  made  agreeable  to 
the  parties. 

^'Article  VIII  of  the  Clay  ton-Bulwer  treaty  relates  only  to  those  pro- 
jects note  [1850]  proposed  to  be  established ;  and  expressly  contemplates 
6001^  farther  *  treaty  stipnlation '  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  New  Granada,  now  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  before  Great  Britain  can  join  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  canal  or  railway  by  the  Panama  route.  No  such  treaty 
stipulation  has  been  made  or  has  been  proposed  by  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  ratification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  for  thirty  years  the 
United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada,  has  ex- 
tended protection  to  the  transit  from  sea  to  sea  by  the  Panama  Railway. 

^^  Should  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  obtaining  the  consent 
thereto  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  claim,  under  the  Clayton- 
Balwer  treaty,  the  right  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  protection  of  the 
existing  Panama  Railway,  or  any  future  Panama  canal,  the  United  States 
would  submit  that  experience  has  shown  that  no  such  joint  protect- 
orate is  requisite;  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada,  while  it  exists,  which 
treaty  obliges  the  United  States  to  afford,  and  secures  to  it  the  sole 
protectorate  of  any  transit  by  the  Panama  route ;  and  if  Great  Britain 
stUl  claimed  the  right  to  join  in  the  protectorate  the  United  States 
would  then  determine  whether  the* treaty  stipulations'  proposed  by 
Great  Britain  regulating  that  joint  protectorate  were  just;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  length  of  time  during  which  Great  Britain  has  concurred 
in  the  protection  of  the  Panama  route  under  the  treaty  with  New 
Granada  has  or  has  not  relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation 
to  accept  a  proposal  from  that  Government  to  join  in  the  guarantee. 

'^I  may  then  state  the  President's  views  on  the  whole  subject,  which  I 
do  with  an  assurance  that  they  will  meet  with  a  candid  consideration 
from  Lord  Granville,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  substantially 
conenrred  in  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

**The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  concluded  to  secure  a  thing  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  now  never  can  exist.  It  was  to  secure  the 
constructioa  of  a  canal  under  the  grant  of  1849  from  Nicaragua  that 
the  United  States  consented  to  waive  the  exclusive  and  valuable  rights 
which  have  been  given  to  them  ;  that  they  consented  to  agree  with  Great 
Britain  that  they  would  not  occupy,  fortify,  colonize,  or  assume  dominion 
over  any  part  of  Central  America;  and  that  they  consented  to  admit 
Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  at  some  future  day  to  a  share  in  the  pro- 
tection which  they  have  exercised  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

''The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  though  rich  in 
land  and  industry,  were  poor  in  money  and  floating  capital  in  1850. 
The  scheme  for  a  canal^  even  without  the  complications  of  the  Mosquito 
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protectorate,  was  too  vast  for  the  means  of  the  Americans  of  that  day, 
who  numbered  then  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  their  numbers 
to-day.  They  went  to  Eng:land,  which  had  what  they  had  not,  surren- 
dered their  exclusive  privileges,  offered  an  equal  share  of  all  they  bad 
in  those  regions  in  order,  as  expressed  in  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty,  Hhat  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  lost  in  commencing  and 
constructing  the  said  canal.'  Through  no  fault  of  theirs  time  was  un- 
necessarily lost,  the  work  was  never  begun,  and  the  concession  failed. 

'^  The  President  does  not  think  that  the  United  States  are  called  npon 
by  any  principle  of  equity  to  revive  those  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Bui- 
wer  treaty  which  were  especially  applicable  to  the  concession  of  August, 
1849,  and  apply  them  to  any  other  concession  which  has  been  since 
or  may  hereafter  be  made.  The  conditions  of  1882  are  not  those  of  1S52. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  now  abundance  of  surplus  capital 
for  such  enterprises,  and  have  no  need  to  call  upon  foreign  capitalists. 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  mayalso 
desire  to  be  free  to  place  the  credit  of  the  United  States  at  the  service 
of  one  or  more  of  these  enterprises.  The  President  does  not  feel  him- 
self warranted  in  making  any  engagement  or  any  admission  respecting 
the  extinct  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  which  would  pre- 
vent or  interfere  with  such  a  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  frankness  re- 
quires him  to  say  that  as  the  persons  who  held  the  grant  which  the 
United  States  understood  to  be  accepted  by  the  two  Governments  under 
the  ])rovisions  of  the  treaty  have  not  ^  carried  out  the  proposed  enter- 
prise,' the  United  States  esteem  themselves  competent  to  refuse  to  afford 
their  protection  jointly  with  Great  Britain  to  any  other  persons  or  com- 
pany, and  hold  themselves  free  hereafter  to  protect  any  interoceanic 
communication  in  which  they  or  their  citizens  may  become  interested 
in  such  way  as  treaties  with  the  local  sovereign  powers  may  warrant 
and  their  interests  may  require. 

"There  are  some  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  the  President  thought 
might  be  advantageously  retained.  With  this  purpose  the  present  cor- 
respondence was  opened  by  the  note  to  you  of  the  19th  November  last, 
in  which  these  points  were  indicated.  The  President  is  still  ready  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  agree  that  the  reciprocal  engagements 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  territory  iu  Central  America,  and  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  each  end  of  whatever 
canal  may  be  constructed,  shall  continue  in  force,  and  to  define  by 
agreement  the  distance  from  either  end  of  the  canal  where  captures 
may  be  made  by  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war,  and  with  this  definition 
thus  made  to  keep  alive  the  second  article  of  the  treaty.  He  hopes 
that  Lord  Granville  on  further  consideration  may  not  be  averse  to  re- 
vising his  opinion  that  such  agreements  would  not  be  beneficial. 

"  To  the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Granville,  at  the  close  of  this  note 
of  January  7,  that  the  United  States  should  take  the  initiative  in  an 
invitation  to  other  powers  to  participate  in  an  agreement  based  upon 
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the  coDvention  of  1860,  the  President  is  constrained,  by  the  considera- 
tions already  presented,  to  say  that  the  United  States  cannot  take  part 
in  extending  snob  an  invitation,  and  to  state  with  entire  frankness, 
that  the  United  States  woald  look  with  disfavor  upon  an  attempt  at  a 
concert  of  political  action  by  other  powers  in  that  direction. 

'^It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  that  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Glay- 
ton-Balwer  treaty  which  anthorizes  Great  Britain  to  invite,  or  obliges 
the  United  States  to  accept,  the  aid  of  other  nations  to  protect  or  to 
parantee  the  nentrality  of  the  Panama  route. 

^^Fortunately  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments  can  have  at  present  no  injarions  influence.  No  canal  yet  exists 
across  the  Isthmns,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  some  time  must 
elapse  before  one  can  be  constructed ;  meanwhile  the  x>oints  of  diver- 
gence between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
may  disappear.  The  President  hopes  that  long  before  the  subject  be- 
comes one  of  practical  importance  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be 
brought  to  see  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  in  this  matter  are  identical,  and  are  best  promoted  by  the  peace- 
ful policy  which  he  has  marked  out  for  this  country. 

'^Id  the  mean  time  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  now  exists  will  not 
in  anywise  impair  the  good  understanding  happily  existing  between 
the  people  and  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

^^Yon  will  read  this  dispatch  to  Lord  Granville,  and  if  he  desires  to 
have  a  copy  of  it  yon  may  leave  one  with  him." 

Mr.  FrelJnghnyseD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  May  8,  1882.    MSS.  Inst., 
Gr.  Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1882. 

'^I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  an  instruction  from  Lord  Granville  to 
Her  Britannic  Majesty^s  minister  in  Washington,  dated  December  30, 
1882,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  West,  and  which  is  a 
reply  to  the  agreement  contained  in  my  ITo.  368  to  yon,  of  May  8,  1882, 
00  the  subject  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

^^  You  will  remember  that  my  No.  368  showed  that  the  first  seven 
articles  of  the  treaty  related  to  a  particular  canal  then  in  contemplation, 
to  aid  the  construction  of  which  the  treaty  was  signed ;  that  the  United 
States  being  then  without  the  means  to  build  the  canal,  for  which  they 
W  secured  an  exclusive  grant  from  ^Nicaragua,  naturally  turned  to 
England  for  capital,  to  secure  which  they  were  willing  to  surrender 
some  of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  and  that  the  canal  never  having  been 
^t,  the  reason  for  the  surrender  of  privilege  has  ceased  and  the  treaty 
vith  Great  Britain  is  voidable,  being  without  consideration  or  any  ob- 
kct  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

^  Lord  Granville  in  his  instruction  to  Mr.  West  in  substance  concedes 
that  the  first  seven  articles  of  the  treaty  related  to  what  was  then  known 
tt  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  but  intimates  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  route. 
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In  this  he  is  iD  error,  for  the  line  of  the  canal  was  definitely  fixed  soon 
after  the  eonclasion  of  the  treaty,  and  accepted  by  both  Govemmente. 

'<  His  lordship,  however,  practically  confines  himself  to  an  assertion 
of  rights  nnder  Article  VIII,  by  which  the  parties, '  after  declaring  that 
they  not  only  desired  in  entering  into  the  convention  to  accomplish  a 
particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  agreed  to 
extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipulations  to  any  other  practicable 
communications,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which 
connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to  the  interoceaDic 
communications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by 
canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way 
of  Tehnantepec  or  Panama.' 

^<And  he  claims  that  this  provision  is  in  effect  an  agreement  that  all 
the  prior  provisions  with  reference  to  the  particular  ship-canal— the 
Nicaragua  route — then  in  contemplation  should  be  applied  to  any  other 
canal  thereafter  constructed.  Citing  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  Central  American  States,  he  contends  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, having  since  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  entered  into 
treaties  which  harmonize  with  the  ^  general  principle,'  is  estopped  from 
denying  that  the  8th  article  has  the  construction  and  effect  he  contends 
for. 

"  Lord  Granville  further  holds  that  Article  VIII  is  none  the  less  an 
agreement  because  It  provides  for  further  treaty  stipulations  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

^^  This  argument  has  already  been  anticipated  in  my  No.  368,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  while  the  parties  interested  agreed,  in  Article  VUl, 
to  extend,  by  future  treaty  stipulations,  their  protection  over  other  com- 
munications across  the  Isthmus,  the  immediate  object  of  the  article  was 
the  protection  of  the  communication  ^noto^  (1850)  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  None  of  the  pro- 
posed communications  having  been  established,  the  reason  for  the  agree- 
ment has  disappeared. 

"  Further,  the  article  provides  for  carrying  out  the  *  general  princi- 
ple '  by  additional  stipulations,  which  have  not  been  even  discussed. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  eighth  article  which  makes  applicable  to 
any  other  route  the  provisions  of  the  first  seven  articles  covering  the 
'  particular  object,'  viz,  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

"  The  eighth  article,  therefore,  is  simply  a  declaration  of  the  intention 
entertained  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by  two  nations,  to  take  up,  at 
some  subsequent  period,  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty  on  a  particular 
subject.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  treaties  must  be  made  by 
the  United  States  and  England  with  each  other  and  with  each  of  the 
Central  American  States  through  which  a  canal  may  be  built,  defining 
in  detail  the  stipulations  necessary  to  execute  the  general  principle. 

''  It  cannot  be  successfully  contended,  as  is  suggested  by  liord  Gran- 
ville, that  the  separate  treaties  made  by  this  company  with  some  of  the 
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Central  AmericaD  States,  by  which  this  Government  agrees  to  guar- 
antee neatrality,  show  an  agreement  to  guarantee  it  jointly  with  Great 
Britain,  for  that  would  involve  the  admission  that  an  express  agree- 
ment to  guarantee  singly  is  in  effect  an  implied  agreement  to  guarantee 
Joiotly.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  United  States  did  for 
many  years  try  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  fulfill  her  part  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1850,  and  it  was  only  when  it  became  impossible  for  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  perform  the  promises  which  had  Jed  the  United 
States  to  make  the  treaty  that  the  position  now  maintained  was  as- 
sumed. 

'^  If  it  be  contended  that,  even  if  the  treaty  may  be  considered  as  lapsed 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  specific  route  by  ^Nicaragua  and  the  routes 
named  in  the  eighth  article  as  contemplated  in  1850  (by  Panama  and 
Tehnantepec),  yet  the  treaty  is  binding  so  far  as  it  relates  to  other  isth- 
mian oommunication  not  specified  and  not  then  contemplated,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  treaty  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral stipulations  of  the  eighth  article  would  never  have  been  made  but 
for  the  stipulations  as  to  the  specified  routes  then  contemplated,  and 
that  part  of  the  treaty  having  lapsed,  the  general  stipulation  as  to  any 
ioteroceanic  communication  fails  for  want  of  consideration. 

^  To  reach  the  construction  his  lordship  seeks  to  put  on  the  eighth 
article,  its  plain  language  must  be  disregarded,  and  the  consideration 
most  be  ignored  that  the  article  is  as  applicable  to  the  Panama  Rail- 
road as  to  any  other  means  of  isthmian  transit,  and  that  by  acquies- 
cence for  many  years  in  the  sole  protectorate  of  the  United  States  over 
this  railway,  Great  Britain  has,  in  effect,  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
I^ition  now  maintained  by  the  President. 

^*  Passing  the  interpretation  of  Article  YIII,  you  will  remember  that 
I  contended  that  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  voidable,  because,  while 
by  Article  I  the  two  nations  expressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  them 
woQld  occupy,  colonize,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral America,  Great  Britain  at  this  time  has  a  colony,  with  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  occupying  a  defined  territory  nearly  equal  in  area 
to  three  of  the  smaller  States  in  the  Union. 

^  It  is  true,  as  was  shown  in  my  TSo,  368,  that  after  the  treaty  had  been 
notified  by  the  Senate  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  on  the 
*th  July,  1850,  Mr.  Clayton  did  exchange  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  mem- 
oranda stating  that  the  stipulation  in  Article  I  should  not  apply  to  the 
^9ettlemewt$^  in  British  Honduras  (Belize),  and  it  is  also  true  that  Mr. 
Clayton  declined  to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title  in  this  '  settlement' 
or  its  alleged  dependencies.  Lord  Granville  now  claims  that  Honduras 
vas  then  already  (and  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Government)  a  British 
*  possession'  or  colony,  by  conquest  from  Spain  through  successful  re- 
astanoe  by  settlers  to  a  Spanish  attack. 

^The  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  memoranda  exchanged 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  relative  to  a  British  settlement, 
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appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  such  claim,  for  nowhere  in  them  can 
be  found  any  statement  which  expresses  or  implies  that  Great  Britain 
claimed,  or  the  United  States  admitted,  any  such  Government  control 
in  the  former  over  Belize  as  is  now  advanced,  and  as  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  word  '  possessions.' 

"  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Belize,  alluded  to  by  Lord  Granville, is 
not  stated,  but  the  incident  to  which  he  refers  is  supposed  to  be  the 
repulse  by  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy  and  the  settlers  of  an  attempt  in 
1798  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  Honduras.  As  the 
British  settlers  held  under  grants  from  Spain,  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary  to  consider  whether  the  successful  resistance  of  a  tenant  to  an 
attempt  to  oust  by  force  changes  the  tenure  to  one  of  full  possession. 
His  lordship,  however,  meets  this  point  by  a  plea  of  possession  throagh 
abandonment,  saying: 

^<  <  When  peace  was  signed,  most  of  the  British  conquests  from  Spain 
were  restored  to  her;  but  the  settlement  in  Honduras,  like  that  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  was  not  given  up,  and  continued  on  the  same  footing 
as  any  other  possession  under  the  British  Grown.' 

"  By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  of  1802,  Great  Britain 
engaged  to  restore  all  Spanish  possessions  occupied  or  conquered  bj 
British  forces.  Belize  was  not  given  up  because  it  was  not  a  conquest, 
but  a  settlement  under  Spanish  grants  and  Spanish  sovereignty.  The 
parallel  with  the  Falkland  Islands  does  not  seem  convincing,  for  these 
islands  were  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1763;  by  Spain  they  were  in 
turn  ceded  absolutely  to  Great  Britain  in  1771,  but  their  possession  was 
abandoned  until,  in  1820,  Buenos  Ayres  occupied  the  island  as  derelict^ 
and  colonized  them.  Later,  in  1831,  after  a  difficulty  between  the  settlers 
and  American  sealing  vessels,  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Lexington 
broke  up  the  settlement  and  removed  the  settlers  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
it  was  not  until  1833  that  Great  Britain  enforced  her  claim  under  the 
cession  of  1771. 

"As  to  Belize,  however,  there  was  no  cession.  If  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  was  annulled  by  conquest  in  1798,  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  while  after  this  treaty  and  during  the  Bonaparte 
occupation  hostilities  were  renewed,  the  treaty  of  1809  provided  that 
there  should  be  peace  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  *al80 
an  entire  obliteration  of  all  hostilities  committed  during  the  late  war.' 
Since  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  Spain  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
at  i)eace,  and  it  is  not  imagined  that  Earl  Granville  will  seek  to  show 
that  a  lawful  possession  could  be  thereafter  created  for  Great  Britain  l»y 
a  violation  of  that  treaty  in  time  of  peace.  No  conquest  of  any  part  of 
Honduras  is  known  to  have  occurred  after  1802,  but  if  there  were,  the 
perpetuation  of  this  conquest  would  hardly  comport  with  the  reciprocal 
engagement  of  1809  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  bdlum. 

^<  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  settlements  in  theBelize  were 
made  under  certain  limited  grants  from  Spain,  subject  to  her  sov* 
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erdgnty,  and  that  long  after  the  treaty  of  1809  the  occupation  was  gen- 
erally regarded  simply  as  a  <  settlement,'  and  was^  so  called  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  late  as  1854,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  so  remained 
Qotil  May  12,  18^,  when  by  royal  commission  it  was  erected  into  a 
M  colony  and  subordinated  to  the  Oovemment  of  Jamaica. 

*' If  Great  Britain  has  turned  the  <  settlement'  maintained  for  the  cut- 
ting of  logwood  and  mahogany  into  an  organized  British  colony,  and 
this  is  admitted,  or  if  that  settlement  has  encroached  beyond  the  line 
occapied  by  the  settlers  in  1860,  and  the  reports  from  Guatemala  and 
Mexico  tend  to  show  that  this  has  been  done,  the  action  has  been  taken 
in  eoDtravention  of  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  in  violation  of  one 
of  its  most  important  provisions.  The  insufficiency  of  this  part  of  Lord 
Oraoville's  argument  is  shown  by  the  contention  that  through  a  postal 
eoDTention  this  Government  has  recognized  the  British  position.  The 
negotiation  of  a  postal  convention  in  1869  cannot  be  held  to  involve  any 
admission  of  the  jiolitical  status  of  the  Belize  district.  It  is  a  strained 
eooBtTBction  of  such  an  agreement  to  hold  that  it  works  an  estoppel  as 
to  a  matter  not  in  the  mind  of  either  party  to  the  negotiation,  and  as  to 
vhich  both  parties  were  endeavoring  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclosion 
through  other  and  different  channels ;  nor  does  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment act  politically  in  its  dealings  with  similar  departments  of  other 
Goyeniments. 

^^  If,  however,  the  United  States  had  submitted  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Belize  to  a  colony  by  Her  M^jesty's  Government,  in  violation  of  the 
treaty,  that  is  by  no  means  a  recognition  of  the  binding  force  of  the 
tieaty  on  the  United  States  when  thus  violated. 

"  Iq  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  heretofore  presented 
by  the  United  States  remain  unshaken,  the  President  adheres  to  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  instrnction  to  you  of  May  8, 1882. 

^  Lord  Granville  concludes  by  saying  in  effect  that  he  does  not  answer 
that  part  of  the  instruction  to  you  which  relates  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
hecaose  of  my  observation  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  admit  or  to  deny  that  doctrine.  As  his  lordship  placed 
the  claim  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  continued  binding  force 
^  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty,  limiting  that  doctrine  as  we  contend,  I 
think  my  remark  was  logical,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
<^^Ded,  their  views  on  that  doctrine  are  sufficiently  manifest. 

''You  will  assure  Lord  Granville  that  this  Government  shares  the  sin- 
C!^  desire  of  that  of  Her  Majesty  to  arrive  at  that  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  question  which  cannot  fail  to  promote  harmony  and  good 
^  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure 
equally  with  his  lordship  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  perpetuate  and 
iocrease." 

Hr.  FrelmghayBen,  Seo.  of   BUte,  to  Mr.  LoweU,  May  5, 1863.    MSS.  Inst., 
Gr.  Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1883. 
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"  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  an  instruction  from  Lord  Granville  to 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister  in  Washington,  dated  Angnst  17, 1883, 
a  copy  of  which  was  handed  me  by  Mr.  West,  and  which  is  in  reply  to 
my  586  to  you  of  May  5, 1883,  on  the  subject  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

"  You  will  observe  that  Lord  Granville  says : 

'<  ^  That  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  still  contends  that  the  Clayton-Bolwer 
treaty  is  voidable  on  two  grounds— first,  because  the  first  seven  articles 
of  the  treaty  related  to  b,  particular  canal  by  the  Nicaraguan  route  only; 
and,  secondly,  because  Great  Britain  has  at  the  present  day  a  colony 
instead  of  a  settlement  at  Belize.' 

**'  Lord  Granville's  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  thin 
Government  not  only  holds  the  position  to  which  he  has  referred,  bat 
also  holds,  as  stated  to  you  in  my  instructions  of  May  8, 1882,  and  May 
5, 1883,  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  then  needed  capital  to 
construct  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  Nicaraguan  route  the  United 
States  were  willing  to  surrender  a  part  of  their  exclusive  privileges  in 
a  canal  by  that  route,  and  were  also  willing  to  agree  that,  by  subsequent 
treaty  stipulation,  they  would  join  with  Great  Britain  in  the  protection 
of  the  then  proposed  Tehuantepec,  Panama,  or  other  interoceanic  com- 
munication, and  that  the  consideration  having  failed  the  treaty  is  void- 
able as  to  the  Nicaraguan  route  and  as  to  the  other  routes. 

"  Lord  Granville  raises  the  point  that  *  no  time  was  fixed  by  the  con- 
vention within  which  such  interoceanic  communications  were  to  be  made.' 
While  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  canal  was  about  to  be  constructed  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
negotiated,  and  that  the  survey  therefor  was  then  made,  and  that 
thirty- three  years  have  elapsed  without  Great  Britain  rendering  the 
consideration  on  which  the  treaty  was  based,  and  this  failure,  we  think, 
affects  the  treaty  in  the  sa^ie  manner  that  a  failure  by  Great  Britain  to 
give  the  consideration  within  a  definite  time,  had  one  been  fixed  by  the 
convention,  would  have  affected  it. 

"  The  treaty  provides  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Brit- 
ain shall  colonize  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  any  part  of  Central 
America.  This  was  a  most  important  provision.  It  is  one  of  a  cluster 
restraining  one  nation  from  having  any  advantage  over  the  other  in  re- 
gard to  the  police  of  the  canal,  such  as  the  provision  against  alliance, 
against  occupation  and  fortification,  and  against  taking  advantage  of 
any  intimacy  or  influence,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  treaty  does  not 
prohibit  the  existence  of  a  large  regularly  organized  British  colony  in 
Central  America,  while  it  does  prohibit  the  United  States  from  having 
any  possession  or  colony  there.  The  color  for  this  claim  is  that  while 
the  stipulation  that  neither  of  the  two  Governments  should  colonize  any 
part  of  Central  America  is  most  conspicuous,  the  declaration  of  Sir 
Eenry  Bulwer,  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty, 
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States, '  That  Her  Majesty  does  not  anderstand  the  engagements  of  that 
convention  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras  or  its  de- 
pendencies.' This  declaration  cannot  be  held  to  aathorize  the  subse- 
qaent  colonization  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  a  territory  as  large 
as  three  of  our  smaller  States.  The  declaration  was  made  not  to  change 
oryary  the  treaty,  bat  out  of  abundant  caution  that  it  might  not  be 
misanderstood.  The  meaning  of  the  declaration,  we  think,  is  that  a 
mere  settlement  of  British  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany 
and  logwood  in  Honduras  under  Spanish- American  sovereignty  was  not 
to  be  considered  a  British  colony  and  thus  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty, 
and  I  fail  to  see  how,  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  the  organization  of  a  colony,  with  a  full  colonial  government 
under  the  British  sovereignty,  can  be  looked  upon  as  authorized  or 
allowed,  either  by  the  treaty  or  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  declaration. 

"The  two  contracting  powers  were  equally  bound  not  to  colonize  any 
part  of  Central  America,  and  the  declaration  itself  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
not  beiDg  the  exception  of  any  territory  in  Central  America  from  the 
operation  of  the  treaty,  but  providing  in  effect  that  the  settlement 
should  not  be  considered  a  British  colony,  tended  to  strengthen  and  not 
to  destroy  the  mutual  obligation  not  to  colonize  in  Central  America. 

"Lord  Granville  is  correct  in  saying  that  I  stated  in  tny  instruction  to 
yon  of  May  8, 1882,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  not  called  upon 
either  to  admit  or  deny  the  views  therein  expressed  as  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  this  was  so  for  the  reason  there  given,  to  wit,  because  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vernment  placed  its  claim  to  join  in  the  protection  of  the 
interoceanic  canal  on  a  treaty  which,  if  binding,  certainly  modified  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  but  the  fact  that  this  Government  for  a  promised  con- 
sideration modified  by  treaty  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine,  I  think, 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  that  doctrine  after  the  treaty  has  fallen, 
because  of  its  infraction  and  because  of  the  failure  of  the  consideration 
contemplated." 

Mr.  FreliDghaysen,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Not.  22,  lb83.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or. 
Brit. ;  For.  Bel.,  1883. 

Distinctive  questions  as  to  the  Isthmus  are  discussed  infray  §§  287  fff 
see  also  9upra^  §  57. 

**The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  United 
States.  This,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated  fully  on  two  grounds. 
First,  that  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  having  failed,  its  object  never 
having  been  accomplished,  the  United  States  did  not  receive  that  for 
vhich  they  covenanted ;  and,  second,  that  Great  Britain  has  persist- 
ently violated  her  agreement  not  to  colonize  the  Central  American 
coast" 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  Jaly  19, 1884.    MSS.  iDst.,  Cent. 
Am. 
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A  report  in  favor  of  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  made 
in  the  House  on  April  16,  1880.    ( House  Rep.  1121, 46th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Documents  relating  to  the  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  Central 
America  in  1849-'51,  wiU  be  fonnd  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1850>'51,  toL  40, 
953.    These  documents  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Crampton  (Washington)  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Sept.  17, 1849,  giving  couTersation 
with  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  as  to  the  latter's  views  in  re^^ect  to  the  Hise 
treaty  with  Nicaragua,  and  as  to  Isthmus  transit. 

Mr.  Crampton  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Oct.  1,  1849,  giving  further  conversations  with 
Mr.  Clapton. 

Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  (American  minister  at  London)  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Nov.  8, 
1849,  inquiring  as  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  as  to  joint  guarantee  of  Isthmns 
transit. 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Crampton,  Nov.  9,  1849,  Nov.  13,  1849,  inviting  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Nov.  13,  1649,  Nov.  19, 1849,  as  to  further  dibcas- 
sion,  and  as  to  the  Squier  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  which  Lord  Palmerston  held 
would,  in  its  provision  as  to  Grey  town,  'involve  the  United  States  in  an  unpro- 
voked aggression  towards  Great  Britain." 

Article  XXXV  in  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  New  Granada,  signed  at  Bo- 
gota, Dec.  12, 1846. 

Special  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  Jane 
21, 1849.    (Hise  treaty.) 

Extract  from  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  relating 
to  the  proposed  canal,  Sept.  3,  1849. 

Contract  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Canal  Company,  signed  at  Leon,  Aug.  27, 
1849. 

Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Nov.  22,  1849,  Dec.  15, 1849,  as  to  future  nego- 
tiations. 

Sir  H.  Bnlwer  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Washington,  Jan.  6,  1*850,  as  to  future  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Jan.  30,  1850,  as  to  provisional  cession,  on  Sept. 
28,  1850,  of  Tigre  Island  to  the  United  States,  and  the  seizure  of  the  island 
on  Oct.  16, 1850,  by  British  forces,  including  instrument  of  cession,  and  decree  of 
Oct.  9,  1849,  granting  cession ;  also  correspondence  in  October  and  November, 
1849,  between  Messrs.  Squier  and  Chatfield  as  to  contested  possession  of  Tigrp, 
Island. 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Feb.  13,  1850,  announcing  evacuation  of  Tigre 
Island,  and  stating  '*  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  intend  to  occupy  or 
colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America." 

Sir  H.  Bnlwer  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Feb.  3, 1850,  as  to  protectorate  of  Mosquito  country 
and  other  matters  in  Central  America. 

Project  of  convention  between  Sir  H.  Bnlwer  and  Mr.  Clayton,  and  letter  regarding 
the  negotiation  thereof. 

President's  message  on  the  Nicaragua  question,  Feb.  13, 1850,  and  action  of  Senate 
thereon. 

Correspondence  between  Sir  H.  Bulwer  and  Lord  Palmerston  as  to  negotiations  be- 
tween Feb.  18,  1850,  and  Sept.  25, 1851.  Criticism  on  Squier's  treaty  with  Nic- 
aragua. 

Treaty  of  United  States  with  Nicaragua  of  Sept.  3, 1849. 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  Oct.  28,  1850,  further  criticising  the  above  treaty. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Mav  19,  1851,  making  suggestions  as  to  Greytown 
and  Mosquito  country. 
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Same  to  same,  July  *28,  1^1,  as  to  conyeraatioDS  with  Mr.  Webster  relative  to  Grey- 
town  and  Nicaragua ;  further  correspondence  relative  thereto. 

Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Deo.  19,  1851,  as  to  **  outrage  on  U.  8.  steamship 
Prometheus,"  by  British  brig-of-war  Express.  Account  by  Captain  Chnrchill 
thereof,  Nov.  21,  1851. 

Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Dec.  30,  1851,  disavowing  action  of  Express. 

The  following  docnments  are  amoDg  oar  Congressional  records: 

InstnictionB  to  Minister  Lowell.  President's  message,  Dec.  15,  1881,  S.  Ex.Doo.  16, 
47th  Cong,  lat  sees. 

Mr.  Lowell's  dispatch  on  instructions.  President's  message,  Jan.  87, 1882,  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
78, 47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Etfl  Granville's  reply.  President's  message,  Feb.  17,  1862,  B.  Ex.  Doc.  78,  part  2, 
47tb  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

Further  answer  to  Senate  resolution.  Beport  of  Mr.  Frelinghnyseo,  Sec.  of  State,  in 
regard  to  the  modification  of.  President's  message,  June  6,  1882,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  78, 
part  3,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Papers  and  correspondence  giving 
a  htstorical^view  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Central  America,  and  the  construction  of  communications  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  President's  message,  July  29, 1882,  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
194,  47th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

Beport  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  transmitting  correspondence  not  hereto- 
fore communicated.  President's  message,  Dec.  19,  1883,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  26,  48th 
Cong.,  1st  sesa. 

*'This  treaty  (ClaytonBolwer),  after  having  been  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, upon  its  language^  and  not  upon  the  understanding  of  the  negotia- 
tors, was  sent  to  England  for  the  sanction  of  the  Government;  and 
there,  circanistances  show,  that  apprehension  was  excited  lest  the  Hon- 
dnras  settlement  should  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  region  over 
which  it  extended.  To  prevent  this  it  was  returned  with  a  quasi  rati- 
fication, or,  rather,  a  declaration,  that  the  settlement  at  Honduras  and 
its deitendencies  was  not  subject  to  the  'engagements'  of  the  treaty; 
and  this  declaration  was  received  and  reciprocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  a  similar  act,  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  calls  a  couDter 
declaration,  but  why,  I  confess  my  inability  to  discover,  for  it  does  not 
coauteract  the  demand  of  the  British  minister,  but  assents  to  it  by  con- 
ceding that  the  '  engagements'  of  the  treaty  do  not  apply  to  British 
Honduras  and  its  dependencies.  •  •  •  ]Sow,  sir,  what  was  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  when  a  treaty  was  thus  returned  with  a  declaration  in- 
tended to  control  its  operation  by  considerations  exterior  to  the  stipu- 
lations t  Why,  to  8eud  it  again  to  the  Senate,  a  constituent  branch  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  for  its  consideration  and  action,  and  not  un- 
dertake to  restrict  its  application  by  the  understanding  of  the  negotia- 
tors, at  the  exi)ense  of  the  language  of  the  convention,  though  one  of 
these  happened  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  this  union  of  functions 
was  but  an  accident,  and  what  was  done  upon  that  occasion  may  be  done 
upon  any  other,  and  the  understanding  of  these  agents  of  negotiation 
may  become  more  important  than  the  text  of  the  instrument  itself." 

Geoeral  Cass,  speech  iu  Senate,  Jan.,  1854,  given  in  Cass's  Life  (hy  Smith),  756. 

Under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  neither  party  has  a  lawful  right  of 
protectorship  over  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  coast. 

80p.436,Cii8hmg,1853.    See  farther,  1  Dallas's  Letters  from  London,  11;  2Phin. 
Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  Pref.,  p.  v ;  T.  J.  Lawrence's  Essays  on  Int.  Law,  89  ff. 
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<^Tbe  acqaisition  of  California,  the  easiest  approaches  to  which,  at 
that  time,  were  throug^h  the  various  isthmus  passages  from  Tehaantep^c 
to  Darien,  raised  new  questions  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  most  practicable  route  for  a  ship-canal  was  through  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver  and  the  lakes  through 
which  it  passes.  The  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  was  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  Lord  Palmerslon  officially  in- 
formed Abbott  Lawrence,  the  American  minister  at  London,  on  the  13tb 
of  November,  1849,  that  '  a  close  political  connection  had  existed  be- 
tween the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  State  and  territory  of  Mos- 
quito for  a  period  of  about  two  centuries.'  This  connection  was  asserted 
to  have  been  founded  on  an  alleged  submission  by  the  Mosquito  Eiog 
to  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  investigations  made  under  Lawrenccvs 
directions  enabled  the  United  States  not  only  to  deny  that,  by  public 
law,  Indians  could  transfer  sovereignty  in  the  manner  alleged,  but  also 
to  show  by  contemporary  evidence  that  no  such  transfer  had  been  made. 
He  quoted  Sir  Ilans  Sloaoe's  account  of  the  matter :  *  One  King  Jeremy 
came  from  the  Mosquitoes  (an  Indian  people  near  the  provinces  of  A7oi- 
ragua^  Honduras^  and  Costa  Rica) ;  he  pretended  to  be  a  king  there,  aiud 
came  from  the  others  of  his  country  to  beg  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  his  protection^  and  that  he  would  send  a  governor 
thither  with  a  power  to  war  on  the  Spaniards  and  pirates.  This  he  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  his  country  from  the  Grown  of  England^  who  had  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I  submitted  itself  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle did  nothing  in  this  matter.'  And  from  another  publication,  re- 
printed in  Churchill's  Voyages,  Lawrence  was  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  original  alleged  submission  in  the  time  of  Charles  1:  'He,  the 
King,  says  that  his  father,  Oldman,  King  of  the  Mosquito  men,  was 
carried  over  to  England  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  there 
received  from  his  brother  King  a  crown  and  commission,  which  tbe 
present  old  Jeremy  still  keeps  safely  by  him,  which  is  but  a  cocked  hat 
and  a  ridiculous  piece  of  writing  that  he  should  kjndly  use  and  release 
such  straggling  Englishmen  as  should  choose  to  come  that  way,  with 
plantains,  fish,  turtle,  etc.'"    (See  infra^  §§  296  Jf.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  DaviSi  Notes,  Slc, 

The  relation  of  the  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  to  the  Isthmus  is  discussed 
infra,  §§  287  ff. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  were  noticed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  and  it  was  there  shown  that,  while  the 
object  on  which  the  treaty  was  meant  to  operate  (the  ship  canal  then 
projected  over  Nicaragua),* never  existed,  the  only  portion  of  the  treaty 
to  which  efficiency  in  calling  for  a  joint  isthmus  protectorship  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  could  now  be  ascribed  is  the  eighth  ar 
tide.  It  would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  examine  this  claim  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  negotiations  still  in  progress.  But  as  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  general  principles  of  international  law  as  declared  in  other 
portions  of  this  work,  the  following  observations  may  be  made : 

1.  Stipulations  in  treaties  based  on  a  particular  state  of  facts  becorae 
inoperative  when  these  facts  are  so  materially  modified  that  these  stipula- 
tions cannot  be  rightfully  enforced.  (Supra,  §  137a.)  By  no  power  has 
this  principle  been  more  strictly  enforced  than  by  Great  Britain.    Her 
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gaarantee  in  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  1816,  of  the  integrity  of  Hol- 
land, for  instance,  she  held  to  be  vacated  in  1830,  on  the  ground  that 
Belgiam  conld  not  be  made  to  work  peacefally  in  the  Dutch  yoke,  which 
was  in  1816  the  very  danger  against  which  she  gnaranteed  ;  nor  has  she 
hesitated  from  time  to  time  to  accept,  if  not  to  promote,  other  revolu- 
tionary changes  which  tore  to  tatters  the  settlement  she  united  in  guar- 
anteeing  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon.    But  the  intermediate  changes  she 
appealed  to  as  sustaining  lier  repudiation  of  these  treaties  are  far  less 
material  than  the  changes  in  America  which,  since  the  treatj'^  of  1850, 
now  before  us,  have  left  that  treaty  without  an  object  to  which,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  framed,  it  can  rightfully  apply.    The  Nicaragnan 
canal,  which  the  treaty  was  passed  to  protect,  has  been  given  up ;  the 
concession  from  l^icaragua  on  which  it  was  based  has  teen  recalled ; 
and  io  its  place  has  been  constructed  an  interoceanic  railroad,  under  the 
direction,  as  we  will  see,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  sole 
^arantee  of  the  United  States,  on  tolls  which  open  it  without  discrimi- 
nation to  all  nationalities  and  on  terms  of  liberality  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  hesitated  freely  to  avail  herself,  without  even  an  in- 
timation, as  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter,  that  the  new  system 
she  has  thus  ratified  is  not  regarded  by  her  as  taking  the  place  of 
the  inoperative  system  of  joint  guarantee  proposed  in  the  treaty  of 
1850.  liloT  is  this  all.    In  1850  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
controlled  almost  the  whole  commerce  that  sought  a  passage  over 
the  Isthmus.    Now,  Germany  and  France  are  pressing  on  the  Isthmus 
shores  as  equal  competitors.    In  1850  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  was  an  unorganized  and  almost  nnexplored  waste.    Now,  on 
that  magnificent  territory,  teeming  a^  it  ha«  been  proved  to  be  with 
mineral  wealth,  and  with  a  climate  and  soil  which  produce  the  most 
varied  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  of  vegetables,  and  of  grain,  have 
since  then  sprung  into  existence  a  group  of  orderly  States,  each  with 
an  area  far  exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain,  whose  population,  increas- 
ing: with  nnparalleled  rapidity,  and  instinct  with  business  enterprise, 
calls  each  year  the  more  earnestly  and  the  more  reasonably  for  a  free 
exi  hange  of  its  products  with  those  of  Europe.    Nor  is  this  all.    The 
principle  of  interoceanic  transit  under  single  sovereignties  has  since  1850 
been  recognized  by  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  of  transcontinental  railways,  one  of  which,  that  through 
Canada,  is  dependent  in  part  on  the  comity  of  the  United  States  for 
expedition  on  its  route.    But  a  still  more  important  fact  is  the  non- 
joinder of  other  States  in  the  guarantee  of  "neutrality ''  provided  for  by 
the  treaty  of  1850.    No  "  neutrality,"  viewing  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
'* neutralization,'^  goes  into  effect  until,  as  we  will  presently  more  fully 
see,  it  is  acceded  to  by  the  powers  capable  of  waging  civilized  war.    To 
the  treaty  of  1850  there  has  been  no  such  accession.    Hence  this  treaty, 
so  far  as  concerns  this  particular  stipulation,  has  ceased  to  exist;  and 
to  Great  Britain  this  conclusion  is  peculiarly  applicable,  since  Great 
Britain,  while  ad vancing  this  claim  to  protectorship,  has  not  taken  a  sin- 
gle step  to  procure  for  the  treaty  that  adhesion  of  other  powers  by  which 
alone,  as  a  treaty  tor  neutralization,  as  will  be  here^ifter  seen,  could  it 
be  made  effective.    And  it  is  to  be  observed,  also,  as  to  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  1850,  which  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  is  now 
appealed  to  as  providing  for  a  joint  protectorate,  that  it  is  not  a  treaty 
^ipnlation  for  the  present,  but  a  stipulation  to  make  a  treaty  in  the 
fntare.    It  is  therefore  only  a  promise  to  make  a  promise,  and  like  all 
other  promises  to  make  promises,  it  refers  to  the  discretion  of  the  future 
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that  which  is  not  at  the  present  determined.  And  to  sach  a  treaty  to 
make  a  treaty  in  the  future,  without  limit  as  to  time,  applies  peculiarly 
that  argument  against  perpetuity  iu  treaties  so  strongly  put  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill  in  a  passage  already  quoted  {supraj  §  137a) ;  nor  can  we  do 
otherwise,  in  view  of  the  little  weight  attached  to  such  agreements  iu 
other  cases,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  case,  than 
regard  such  engagements,  as  were  the  engagements  of  perpetuity  and 
of  endless  self-continuing  alliance  and  guarantee  which  Great  Britain 
introduced  into  the  treaty  of  Ghaumont  and  in  the  settlements  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  as  anything  more  than  expressions  of  good  will  at 
the  present  and  not  as  pledges  of  future  action.  And  this  conclasioD, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  attempts  to  impose  by  treaty  perpetual  obligations 
to  readjust  themselves  in  their  original  force  to  all  future  contingencies, 
is  true  from  the  nature  of  things,  for,  on  mutable  conditions,  as  is  argued 
by  Hooker,  with  a  power  of  argument  and  wealth  of  illustration  to  which 
all  condensations  must  fail  to  do  justice,  there  can  be  no  immutable 
polity  imposed.  And  if  this  be  so,  as  he  maintained,  with  regard  to 
Divine  polity,  it  must,  a  fortiori,  be  so  with  human. 

2.  When  stipulations  are  interdependent,  a  failure  by  one  party  to 
perform  a  condition  imposed  on  him  justifies  a  refusal  by  the  other 
party  to  perform  acts  dependent  on  such  condition  being  performed. 
In  no  case  has  this  position  been  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  it  was 
by  Great  Britain,  when  for  ten  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  she  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  posts  she  held  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  were  the  centers  round  which  Indians  hostile  to  the 
United  States  were  collected ;  her  ground  being  that  the  payment  of 
British  creditors,  which  the  treaty  only  bound  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ommend, had  not  been  perfected.  (See«tfpra,  §§  150, 150a.)  The  agree- 
ment by  the  United  States  in  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty  to  admit  Great 
Britain  to  a  joint  protectorship  of  all  future  inter-oceanic  routes,  even 
were  such  an  agreement  valid,  was  conditioned  on  the  entire  withd[rawal 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  exercise  of  any  other  protectorship  or  domin- 
ion in  Central  America.  That  there  was  no  such  entire  withdrawal,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  Mosquito  country,  results,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
from  the  conditions  of  her  treaty  with  !N^icaragua.  (As  to  the  question 
of  fact,  see  infra,  §§  295^.)  So  far  as  concerns  the  Belize  (or  British 
Honduras,  as  she  calls  it),  she  has  since  1850,  as  we  will  see,  converted 
a  mere  squatter  ''  settlement,"  existing  there  by  the  sufferance  of  Hon- 
duras, into  a  British  colony  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
British  Grown.  It  is  true  that  in  so  doing  she  appeals  to  a  memo- 
randum of  Mr.  Clayton,  above  quoted,  giving  his  notion,  after  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  of  what  the  treaty  meant.  But  Great  Britain  has 
already  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  and  act  on  the  fact  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  open  before  her,  no 
stipulation  in  a  treaty  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  binds 
the  United  States  internationally  (see  supra^  §§  131,  13Ia),  and  she 
could  just  as  rationally  attempt  to  hold  the  United  States  to  a 
treaty  which  never  went  to  the  Senate,  which  she  has  conceded  she  can- 
not do,  as  to  hold. the  United  States  to  a  supplementary  article  to  a 
treaty,  such  as  Mr.  Clayton's  memorandum  would  be  if  it  bound  at  all, 
when  such  supplementary  article  never  went  to  the  Senate.  But  in 
point  of  fact  Mr.  Clayton's  memorandum  was  not  a  supplementary  ar- 
ticle. He  was  a  good  lawyer  as  well  as  a  straightforward  and  loyal; 
statesman,  and  he  knew  that  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwerknew  that  this  memoran- 
dum was  a  mere  x>ersonal  opinion  of  his,  which  had  no  binding  force. 
Had  he  thought  otherwise,  or  had  be  thought  that  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer 
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tboaght  otfaer\rise,  he  \roaId  at  once  have  seut  tbe  ineinorandum  to  tlio 
Senate  for  its  action.  But  be  did  not,  and  tbe  memorandum,  made 
after  tbe  treaty  was  completed,  and  witbout  tbe  solemnization  wbieli 
both  parties  knew  to  be  necessary  to  its  validity  as  a  supi)lemeut  to  tlio 
treaty,  has  no  other  force  than  is  assignable  to  tbe  opinion  of  a  nep:oti- 
ator,  understood  by  himself  and  bis  co-negotiator  to  liave  no  binding 
power,  nttered  after  tbe  transaction  is  closed. 

Bat eren  admitting  that  Mr.  Clayton's  statement  gives,  together  with 
tliat  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  an  authoritative  construction  of  the  treaty, 
Done  tbe  less  conspicuous  is  the  violation  by  Great  Britain  of  tbe  stipu- 
lation on  her  part  not  in  future  to  acquire  sucb  possessions  in  Central 
America,  or  bordering  tbereon,  as  migbt  add  materially  to  her  power 
orer  an  interoceanic  canal  by  which  Central  America  should  be  tra- 
versed. The  declaration  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  as  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, which  is  nsed  to  excuse  tbe  subsequent  acquisition  by  Great 
liritain  of  the  Belize,  is  ^^  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  un- 
ilerstand  the  engagements  of  that  convention  to  apply  to  Her  Maj- 
esty's settlement  at  Honduras  or  its  dependencies."  But,  as  Mr.  Fre- 
linghnysen  justly  says,  in  bis  instructions  to  Mr.  Lo«velI,  above  cited, 
of  November  22, 1883,  '^  this  declaration  cannot  be  held  to  authorize  tbe 
rabsequent  colonization  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  a  territory  as 
large  as  three  of  our  smaller  States ; "  as  large,  as  previously  put  by  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, and  libode  Island.  *^  Tbe 
meaning  of  the  declaration,  we  think,"  ho  goes  on  to  say,  ^*  is  that  a  mere 
settlement  of  British  subjects  for  tbe  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany  and 
logwood  in  Honduras  under  Spanish  American  sovereignty  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  British  colony,  and  thus  be  a  violation  of  tbe  treaty; 
and  1  fail  to  see  how,  since  the  exchange  of  tbe  ratitications  of  tbe 
treaty,  the  organization  of  a  colony,  with  a  full  colonial  government 
nnder  the  British  sovereignty,  can  be  looked  upon  as  authorized  or  al- 
lowed, either  by  the  treaty  or  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  declaration.  Tbe 
two  contracting  parties  were  equally  bound  not  to  colonize  any  part  of 
Central  America,  and  the  declaration  itself  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  not 
being  the  exception  of  any  territory  in  Central  America  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  providing  in  effect  that  tbe  settlement  should  not 
be  considered  a  British  colony,  tended  to  strengthen  and  not  to  destroy 
tbe  mutual  obligation  not  to  colonize  in  Central  America."  But  not  only 
are  the  terms  of  this  treaty  violated  by  Great  Britain  in  thus  extending 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Belize,  but  the  object  of  tbe  treaty  is  defeated 
by  the  acquisition  in  Honduras  of  a  territory  on  wbich  fortresses  could 
be  built  to  overawe  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  and  bai  bors  opened  from 
wbich  can  issue  cruisers  which  could  control  tbe  mouth  of  any  canal  by 
which  the  Isthmus  could  be  pierced.  Nor  do  tbe  statements  of  Mr. 
Maicy  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  quoted  above,  afl'ect  this  conclusion. 
What  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  instructions  of  December  30,  1853,  s])oke  of  as 
not  affording  ground  for  protest  was  the  ''qualified"  and  scrambling 
"settlement"  by  British  lumbermen,  under  license  from  Honduras,  of 
tbe  Belize  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  sawing  mahogany;  and  tbe 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  memorandum  of  July  2'J,  1854. 
When  Mr.  Buchanan,  also,  in  his  last  annual  message,  spoke  of  the  Brit- 
ish treaty  of  1859  with  Honduras,  and  the  British  treaty  of  18C0  with 
Nicaragua,  as  "satisfactory,"  he  was  unaware  of  two  important  facts 
which,  had  be  known  them,  would  have  led  him,  instead  of  expressing 
Batisfaction,  to  have  renewed  his  old  protest  against  British  aggression 
|n  Central  America.    He  did  not  know  that  Great  Britain  was  tuen 
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organiziDg  on  the  Belize,  under  a  strained  construction  of  the  treaty 
of  1859,  a  British  dependency  under  absolute  British  control,  enabling 
Great  Britain  to  dominate  the  Isthmus  in  the  teeth  of  her  abjuration  of 
1850.  Nor  did  he  know  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Fish  in  hisinstroc- 
tions  of  April  16, 1872,  above  quoted,  the  Nicaragua  treaty  "assigned 
boundaries  to  the  Mosquito  reservation  probably  beyond  the  limits 
which  any  member  of  that  tribe  had  ever  seen,"  nor  that  it  "confirmed 
the  grants  [mostly  to  British  settlers]  previously  made  in  Mosquito 
territory,"  thereby  securing  the  permanent  possession  of  that  coast  to 
British  subjects. 

3.  Stipulations  in  a  treaty  may  cease  to  be  operative  by  surrender. 
(Supra^  §  137a.)  Aside  from  the  implication  of  such  surrender  by  Great 
jBritain  from  her  dropping  all  attempts  to  obtain,  by  the  concurrence  of 
other  powers,  an  operative  international  neutralization  of  the  Isthmus^ 
we  may  infer  such  surrender,  as  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed, 
from  Great  Britain's  non-application  to  take  part  in  the  guarantee  of 
the  Panama  route.  If  she  held  the  Olayton-Bulwer  ti'eaty  authorized 
her  to  participate  jointly  in  the  guarantee  and  supervision  of  all  isth- 
mian routes,  her  zeal  as  well  as  her  interest  would  have  prompted  her 
to  claim  this  share  in  the  guarantee  and  supervision  of  the  Panama 
road ;  that  she  has  never  made  this  claim  shows  that  either  she  did  not 
construe  the  treaty  as  having  such  application,  or  that  if  she  did,  she 
abandoned  the  claim. 

4.  The  assertion  of  such  a  claim  could  not  now  be  made  by  Great 
Britain  without  infringing  that  well-established  rule  of  equity  that  a 
party  who  permits,  without  protest,  though  with  full  notice,  another 
party  to  go  on  for  years  and  make  investments  in,  and  exercise  dominion 
over,  a  particular  piece  of  land,  is  estopped  from  setting  up  a  conflicting 
title  to  such  land  of  which  title  he  was  all  the  time  cognizant.  This,  on 
a  scale  of  enormous  importance,  is  the  case  with  Isthmus  transit.  Great 
Britain,  so  it  is  said,  claims  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1850  a  joint 
protectorship  over  such  transit,  on  any  line  whatsoever.  Yet,  at  the 
very  time  (1850)  in  which  the  treaty  on  which  she  bases  this  right  was 
executed,  there  was  in  force  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada  by  which  the  United  States,  as  an  independent  power, 
without  even  a  suggestion  of  British  co-operation,  was  to  guarantee  a 
railroad  to  form  the  instrument  of  interoceanic  commerce  then  clam- 
oring for  such  a  transit  (see  supra^  §  145).  Of  this  Great  Britain  bad 
full  notice.  She  had  full  notice  also  from  the  very  condition  of  thiugs 
as  they  then  existed,  informed  as  she  was  by  her  numerous  agents 
on  the  spot,  and  impelled  by  her  vast  interests  at  stake,  that  in  1850 
the  Panama  Eailroad  was  organized,  and  that  it  went  into  operation, 
under  the  management  exclusively  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  1855.  She  has  had  this  notice,  and  she  not  only  has  stood  acqui- 
escingly  by  while  vast  amounts  of  capital  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  invested  in  this  road,  but  she  has  reaped 
the  advantages  of  this  outlay  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolls  the  same  as 
those  imposed  on  all  other  customers  of  the  transit  it  secures.  During 
all  this  time  she  has  uttered  not  one  word  of  warning.  She  has  not 
only  stood  silent  while  all  these  great  treasures  of  energy  and  capital 
were  poured  into  this  road,  never  uttering  one  word  to  intimate  that 
she  contested  the  exclusive  title  under  which  alone  these  expenditures 
were  or  could  have  been  made,  but,  without  taking  the  risk  or  con- 
tributing to  the  outlay  or  enduring  the  burdens,  has  reaped  the  full 
benefits  of  the  adventure.    She  cannotnow  lift  her  voice  to  contest  the 
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title  on  which  these  ezpeoditares  were  based;  nor,  to  do  her  justice, 
has  she  made  snch  a  claim.  Yet,  not  making  sach  a  claim  as  to  the 
Panama  Bailroad,  is  equivalent  to  not  making  it  to  Isthmus  transit  as 
a  whole.  The  very  fact-,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  at  the  time  when  a 
notice  of  interference  from  her  would  have  stopped  the  building,  under 
its  then  auspices,  of  the  Panama  road,  she  gave  no  such  notice,  shows 
that  DO  claim  to  a  joint  protectorship  of  all  such  modes  of  transit  was 
GODtemplated  by  her  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances  of  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  was  fresh  in  her  mind.  And  what  she  did  not  assert  then, 
each  additional  year  of  toil  and  investment  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Panama  Railroad,  under  her  observation  and  to.  her  l>en- 
efit,  but  without  her  protest,  has  placed  an  additional  barrier  in  the 
Taj  of  her  asserting  snch  adverse  claim  now.  And  to  surrender  the 
claim  by  implication  as  to  one  line  of  transit,  surrenders  it  by  implica- 
tioD  as  to  all. 

0.  For  Great  Britain  to  assume  in  whole  or  in  part  the  protectorate 
of  the  Isthmus  or  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  viewing  the  term  protector- 
ate in  the  sense  in  which  she  viewed  it  in  respect  to  the  Belize  and  the 
Mosquito  country,  would  be  to  antagonize  the  Monroe  doctrine  («i(pra, 
$57);  and  for  the  United  States  to  unite  with  her  in  such  a  protector- 
ibip  would  be  to  connive  at  such  an  antagonism.  The  Cldyton  Bulwer 
treaty,  if  it  were  to  be  construed  so  as  to  put  the  Isthmus  under  the  joint 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  would  not  only  conflict 
Tith  the  Monroe  doctrine,  by  introducing  a  European  fKiwer  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  but  it  would  be  a  gross  depart- 
ure from  those  traditions,  consecrated  by  the  highest  authorities  to 
which  we  can  appeal,  by  which  we  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  "  entan- 
gling alliances"  with  European  powers.  {iSupraj  §§  45, 57, 72.)  No  <^  alli- 
aDce"  could  be  more^*^  entangling''  than  one  with  Great  Britain  to  con- 
trol Dot  merely  the  Isthmus  but  the  interoceanic  trade  of  this  continent ; 
no  introduction  of  a  foreign  power  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  by  which  America  was  to  be  precluded  from  being  the 
theater  of  sew  European  domination,  than  that  which  would  give  to 
Great  Britain  a  joint  control  of  the  continent  in  one  of  its  most  vital 
interests.  But  this  objection,  it  is  important  to  understand,  applies  to 
"protectorship"  by  a  great  European  power,  not  to  **  neutralization  "  by 
which  the  ^^  neutrality  "  of  the  Isthmus  is  settled  by  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  (See  Professor  Holland  on  the  Suez  Canal,  Fortnightly 
lieriew,  July,  1883.)  To  constitute  *'neutrdlization''  in  the  sense  in 
vhich  we  speak  of  the  ^'  neutralization  "  of  Belgium  and  of  Switzerland, 
or  of  the  Danlanelies  or  of  the  Suez  Canal  (see  svpra^  §  40),  requires 
BQch  general  action.  An  edict  of  Fi-ance,  for  instance,  declaring  Belgium 
'* neutral,"  would  bind  only  France;  it  required  the  joint  action  of  the 
great  European  powers  to  make  Belgium  what  she  now  is,  a  barrier  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  which  neither  can  overpass  without  bring- 
ing oo  the  offending  party  the  speedy  interference  of  the  other  guaran- 
^^mg  powers.  Such  an  international  agreement,  entered  into  by  all  the 
great  powers,  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the 
sense  above  given.  For  an  agreement  that  no  powers  whatever  should 
be  permitted  to  invade  the  neutrality  of  an  Isthmus  route,  but  that  it 
Bhoald  be  absolutely  neutralized  so  as  to  protect  it  from  all  foreign  as- 
sailants by  whom  its  freedom  should  be  imperiled,  is  an  application, 
not  a  contravention,  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Such  an  agreement  is  not 
Ui  approval  of,  but  an  exclusion  of,  foreign  interposition. 
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6.  It  is  uot  iocousi^ttiut  with  such  an  effective  neutralization,  estab- 
lished by  tbe  action  of  the  great  powers,  that  to  the  United  States 
should  be  at>8igned  a  predominant  inHuence  in  the  management  of  the 
Lesseps  canal,  should  that  canal  be  put  into  operation.  In  Mr.  T.  J.  Law- 
rence's essay  on  the  ^' Means  of  neutralizing  the  Canal"  (Essays,  etc.,  by 
T.  J.  Lawrence,  deputy  professor  of  international  law,  Cambridge,  1884), 
it  is  said  that  if  the  position  were  taken  ^Hhat  the  United  States  have 
grown  so  great  since  the  treaty  of  1850  was  signed,  and  their  interests 
in  the  canal  are  so  superior  to  those  of  an^^  other  power,  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  preponderating  voice  in  determining  the  rules  to  be  adopted,'* 
''such  a  position  would  have  been  impregnable;"  and  this  statement 
is  none  the  less  effective  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lawrence's  work  con- 
tains the  ablest  argument  that  has  Ix'en  published  in  behalf  of  tbe  con- 
tinuing operation  of  the  treaty  of  1850  on  all  present  or  future  inter- 
oceanic  routes.  Nor  could  Great  Britain  take  any  other  position.  The 
Suez  Canal,  so  Great  Britain  claims,  is  ''neutralized;"  yet  she  has  as- 
sumed a  predominant  control  over  that  canal,  and  this  control  has  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other  great  powers  interested. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Seymour's  report  of  February  11,  1853,  on  reciprocal  trade 
with  British 'North  America  is  found  in  House  Rep.  4,  32d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.    (See  App.,  voL  iii,  §  ISO/".) 

As  to  reciprocity  treaty  of  Jan.  2ti,  1S54,  see  letter  from  Mr.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the 
Treaenry,  Jan.  28,  1864,  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  32,  38th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  See  also 
House  Ex.  Doc.  96,  36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  House  Bep.  22,  37th  Cong.,  2d  seas. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  1854  the  President  cannot  issue  his  proclamation  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  treaty  as  to  Canada  alone,  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  nor  until  be 
shall  have  received  evidence,  not  only  of  the  action  of  these  provinces, 
but  also  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

6  Op.,  748,  Cushing,  1854. 

The  convention  of  1854  for  mutual  reciprocity  of  trade  with  Canada, 
terminated  by  notice,  did  not  operate  to  release  a  forfeiture  previously 
incurred. 

Pine  Lumber,  4  Blatch.,  182. 

The  draft  of  the  treaty  between  Mr.  Dallas  and  Lord  Clarendon,  of 
August  27,  1856,  will  beVound  in  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1850-'57, 
vol.  47,  661. 

{h)  Treaty  of  Washixgton  (1871)  and  Geneva  tribunal. 

§  150(7. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  and  applied  by  the 
Geneva  tribunal  are  discussed  hi  a  future  section,  infra^^  402a. 
The  immediate  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  are  thus  stated : 
"Mr.  Fish,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  hastened  to  say  to  Mr. 
Motley,  the  United  States  minister  at  Loudon,  that '  the  President  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  every  power,  when  a  civil  conflict  has  arisen  within 
another  state,  and  has  attained  a  sufficient  complexity,  magnitude,  and 
completeness,  to  define  its  own  relations  and  those  of  its  citizens  and 
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aibjects  toward  the  parties  to  the  coDflict,'  aDcl  that  the  President  re- 
ganled  the  concession  of  the  rights  of  belligerence  to  the  insurgents 
^88  a  part  of  the  case  only  so  far  as  it  shows  the  beginning  and  animus 
of  that  course  of  conduct  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  United 
States.' 

'*6reat  Britain  accepted  this  basis  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations; 
aod  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1871,  lor  the  reference  to  a 
tribuDal  of  arbitration,  to  be  convened  at  Geneva,  of  all  the  said  claims 
growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically 
known  as  the  SAlabam^  claims.'  This  tribunal  was  empowered  to  de- 
termine whether  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  fulfill  any  of  its  duties  in 
respect  to  the  subject  of  arbitration  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty;  and  in 
case  it  should  &o  find,  then  it  was  further  empowered  to  proceed  to 
award  a  sum  in  gtxHss  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  claims 
referred  to  it- 

*'0u  the  organization  of  the  tribunal  at  Geneva  the  United  States 
preferred  their  claims,  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  indem* 
Qity  was  asked.    •    •    • 

^*The  views  respecting  the  animus  of  Great  Britain  during  the  insur- 
rection, which  Mr.  Fish  had  announced  his  purpose  of  presenting  for 
tbe  coosideration  of  any  tribunal  which  might  be  agreed  upon  to  in- 
qoire  into  the  subject,  were  elaborated  and  made  the  basis  to  support 
the  whole  claim  for  compensation.  It  was  contended  upon  the  other 
side,  aa  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  title  ^Neutrals^^  that  the  tribunal 
sbould  assume  that  Great  Bdtain  had  exercised  its  powers,  during  the 
insorrection,  with  good  faith  and  reasonable  care,  until  the  assumption 
should  be  'displaced  by  proof  to  the  contrary '  presented  on  behalf  of 
tbe  United  States. 

^^lu  tbe  proceedings  which  followed,  the  United  States  demanded  com- 
pensation for  tbe  following  classes  of  losses  and  expenditures,  so  far  as 
tbej  giew  out  of  the  acts  of  the  cruisers,  viz :  1.  '  Direct  losses  growing 
OQt  of  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes.'  2.  ^  The  national 
expeDditares  in  the  pursuit  of  those  cruisers.'  3.  'The  loss  in  the 
transfer  of  the  American  Commercial  Marine  to  the  British  flag.'  4. 
'The  enhanced  payments  of  insurance.'  5.  'The  prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  the  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  tbe  war  and  the 
^oppression  of  the  rebellion.'  It  was  denied  by  Great  Britain  that  a 
»Qbmi»sion  of  all  the  claims  to  arbitration  carried  with  it  the  right 
of  tbe  arbitrators  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  loss, 
aod  it  was  insisted  that  the  tribunal  had  no  right,  under  tbe  terms  of 
the  treaty,  to  take  classes  three,  four,  and  five  into  consideration  in  its 
estimate  of  damages.  Tbe  United  States  denied  this  proposition,  and 
contended  that  the  tribunal  was  invested  with  power  to  decide  tbe 
qoestion  of  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  (See  on  this  point  tw/m,  §§ 
"^1  329a.)  The  tribunal,  without  deciding  tbe  question,  held  that 
'these  claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  tbe  principles  of  international 
l^w  applicable  to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  com- 
peusation  or  computation  of  damages  between  nations,  and  should, 
opon  such  principles,  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of 
tbe  tribunal,  in  making  its  award,  even  if  there  were  no  di.sagree- 
"^^ent  between  the  tWo  Governments  as  to  tbe  competency  of  the 
tribunal  to  decide  thereon.'  And  in  regard  to  tbe  second  of  tbe 
above  items  of  loss,  the  tribunal,  in  its  award,  decided  thus :  '  Whereas, 
wfar  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of  tbe  indemnity  claimed  by  the 
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United  States,  the  costs  of  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  arc 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  properly  distinguishable  from  the 
general  expenses  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  United  States:  The  tri- 
bunal  is  therefore  of  opinion,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  tiiro  voices,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by  way 
of  indemnity  under  this  head.'  The  tribunal  awarded  to  the  Dnited 
States  the  sum  of  fifteen  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  referred  to  it. 

'^  Under  the  same  treaty  a  commission  was  organized  at  Washington 
to  adjudicate  upon  private  claims  of  citizens  of  each  against  the  other 
power  arising  out  ot  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of 
their  citizens  during  a  period  which  was  assumed  to  be  the  x>eriod  of 
the  existence  of  the  insurrection.  The  language  of  the  sabmission  in 
the  treaty  was  selected  by  the  negotiators  with  the  object  of  excluding 
from  the  consideration  of  the  arbitrators  a  class  of  claims  known  as  the 
Confederate  cotton  debt,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 
British  minister  that  theUnited  States  would  not  consent  to  refer.  Such 
claims  were,  however,  presented  before  the  commission  by  the  British 
agent.  The  United  States  made  political  representations  against  this 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  and,  pending  a  discussion  upon  it,  the  commis- 
sioners disposed  of  the  question  by  deciding  against  the  claims  oo 
their  merits." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. ;  see  ifi/ra,  $  402a. 

Under  article  30  of  the  treaty  of  1871  a  British  vessel  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  voyage,  ship  goods  at  two  or  more  successive  United 
States  ports  on  the  lakes,  for  delivery  partly  through  Canada  by  land 
in  bond,  at  other  United  States  ports;  and  then,  after  completing  her 
cargo,  sail  to  the  Canada  port  where  the  laud  carriage  is  to  begin. 

14  Op.,  310,  Williams,  1873. 

Under  article  30  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of  1871,  and  article  19 
of  the  regulations  made  under  the  first-mentioned  article  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  execution,  it  is  lawful  to  transport  goods  by  means  of 
British  or  American  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to 
points  in  Canada,  thence  through  Canadian  territory  by  rail,  and  ^m 
the  termini  of  the  lines  of  railway  by  either  British  or  American  vessels 
to  the  ports  of  Oswego  and  Ogdensburgh,  all  the  above  named  ports  be- 
ing '*  ports  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States,"  within  the 
meaning  of  said  regulations. 

IC  Op.,  42,  Devens,  1878. 

"The  provisions  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  11th  article  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Convention  of  Paris  reserve  to  the  Grovemment 
of  each  country  of  the  postal  union  the  right  to  refuse  to  carry  over  its 
territory,  or  to  deliver  articles  in  regard  to  which  the  laws,  ordinances, 
or  decrees,  which  regulate  the  conditions  of  their  publication  or  of  their 
circulation  in  that  country  have  not  been  complied  with."  Hcncea  lavr 
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of  the  British  Government,  exclnding  certain  classes  of  publications 
fram  Great  Britain,  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  convention. 

Mr.  Blaiue,  Sec.  of  State,  citing  Mr.  James,  Postmaster-General,  to  Mr.  Foxd, 

June  18, 1881.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
For  a  review  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  and  the  Geneya  arbitration,  see  3 

Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  251  #. 

(13)  Hanseatic  Eepublics. 
§161. 

Under  article  9  of  the  treaty  with  the  Hanseatic  Bepnblics  of  De- 
cember 20, 1827,  together  with  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  Belgium  of 
1S58,  steam  vessels  of  Bremen,  plying  regularly  between  that  port  and 
the  United  States,  have,  during  the  entire  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  said  treaty  with  Belgium,  been  exempt  from 
tonsage-tax  in  American  ports,  by  force  of  article  9  of  said  treaty  with 
the  Hanseatic  Bepnblics  and  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  any  such  tax 
which  has  been  collected  from  such  vessels  in  American  ports  at  any 
time  within  that  period. 

14  Op.,  530,  WiUiams,  1875 ;  see  if?/ra,  $  162. 

(14)  Hawaii. 
§  151a. 

Questions  concerning  intervention  in  Hawaii  are  discussed,  supra, 
§62. 

"  In  the  year  1826  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  commanding  the  United 
States  sloop  of-war  Peacock,  signed  articles  of  agreement  in  the  form 
ofa  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Hawaiians 
professed  to  have  observed  this  as  a  treaty,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as 
snch  by  the  United  States. 

"In  December,  1842,  the  'duly  commissioned'  representatives  of  King 
Eamebameha  III  proposed  to  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  whenever  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  should  be  recog- 
nized. In  support  of  their  proposal  they  said,  '  Twenty-three  years  ago 
the  nation  had  no  written  language,  and  no  character  in  which  to  write 
it.  •  •  •  The  nation  had  no  fixed  form  or  regulations  of  govern- 
ment except  as  they  were  dictated  by  those  who  were  in  authority,  or 
might  by  any  means  acquire  power.  •  •  •  But  under  the  fostering 
iDflaence,  patronage,  and  care  of  His  Majesty,  and  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  language  has  been  reduced  to  visible  and  systematized 
form,  and  is  now  written  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  A  regular  monarchical  government  has  been  organized 
of  a  limited  and  representative  character.  •  •  •  A  code  of  laws, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  has  been  enacted  and  published.  •  •  •  Their 
position  is  such  that  they  constitute  the  great  center  of  whale-fishery 
for  most  of  the  world.  They  are  on  the  principal  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  western  continent  of  America  and  the  eastern  conti- 
nent of  Asia ;  and  such  are  the  prevailing  winds  on  that  ocean  that  all 
vessels  requiring  repairs  or  supplies,  either  of  provisions  or  of  water, 
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naturally  touch  at  those  inlands,  whether  the  vessels  sail  from  Columbia 
River  of  the  North,  or  from  the  far  distant  ports  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  or  Peru  upon  the  south.' 

'*  Mr.  Webster  replied,  '  The  United  States  have  regarded  the  exist- 
ing authorities  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  Government  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  resting  on  their  own  choice,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  all  the  commercial  nations  require 
that  that  Government  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  foreign  powers. 
•  •  •  The  President  does  not  see  any  present  necessity  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  formal  treaty.'  It  was  not  until  1849  that  a  treaty  was 
concluded. 

**  Under  this  treaty  it  was  held  by  Attorney-General  Speed  (June  26, 
1866),  that  the  consular  courts  at  Honolulu  have  the  power,  without  in- 
terference from  local  courts,  to  determine,  as  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  comprise  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel,  and  are 
bound  to  fufill  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  shipping-article." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood's  report  on  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  Ha- 
waiian treaty  of  1875  is  given  in  House  E«p.  116,  44th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

(15)  Italy. 
§  152. 

"  By  direction  of  your  Government  you  make  two  points  concerning 
that  convention  (of  Feb.  8, 1868).  The  first  you  present  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  *  First,  in  Article  XIII,  line  2,  by  the  word  "  officers"  of  a 
ship,  the  Italian  Government  presumes  that  you  include  the  captain. 
You  will  please  iuform  me  if  that  is  so.' 

"  I  answer  directly  that  I  understand  the  word  '  officers '  of  a  ship 
to  include  the  captain. 

"In  the  second  place  you  say,  *  My  Government  supposes  you  would 
like  to  continue  a  common  reciprocity  in  Italian  iiorts  not  mentioned  in 
the  convention,  which  is,  that  your  consuls  be  notified  by  the  Italian 
authorities  of  certain  visits  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  make  on 
board  American  merchant  vessels.  Hoping  you  will  give  the  Federal 
authorities  instructions  to  grant  these  reciprocal  favors  to  Italian  con- 
suls, my  Government  will  not  fail  to  issue  similar  instructions  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  Italy.  In  health  visits  to  an  arriving  ship  and  in 
many  other  customary  visits,  where  the  consul's  presence  could  be  of 
no  use  such  notice  is  not  necessary.' 

"  In  regard  to  this  point,  the  visits  which  !•  understand  you  to  mean 
are  such  visits  as  are  made  where  the  search  of  a  merchant  vessel,  for 
fiscal  purposes,  is  instituted  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  ports  of 
either  party. 

"  It  is  in  regard  to  these  visits  that  you  suggest  that  the  consul  of 
the  nation  whose  flag  the  vessel  bears  shall  be  notified  of  the  intended 
visit. 
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^*I  have  the  honor  to  Bay  that  the  suggestion  seems  a  very  suitable 
one,  and  that  the  proper  instructions  will  be  given  to  the  collectors  of 
customs  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Italian  Government,  with  the  understanding  that  reciprocal  pro- 
ceedings will  be  adopted  by  that  Government. 

**With  what  may  seem  to  yon  extreme  caution  1  am  to  inform  you 
tliat  the  assurances  given  in  this  letter  are  only  assurances  which  this 
Department  makes  for  itself,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  constituting  a  part 
of  a  consular  treaty  for  modifying  its  provisions.    •    •    • 

^^I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  words  Mnfamous  punish- 
ments '  (peines  in/amanies)  contained  in  paragraph  8,  Article  II,  of  the 
(invention  of  March  23, 1868,  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
reciprocal  description  of  punishment  for  crimes  prevailing  in  Italy  just 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  text  of  the  Italian  Code. 

**Thi8  opinion  of  the  Department,  however,  must  not  be  understood 
as  legally  modifying  the  language  of  the  convention." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cerniti,  Sept.  15,1868.  MSS.  Xotea.  Italy. 
This  opinion  is  TirtnaUy  embodied  io  a  treaty  for  this  purpose  proclaimed 
May  11, 18G9. 

Under  the  convention  of  1868,  a  person  may  be  surrendered  for  the 
crime  of  murder  committed  before  the  making  of  the  convention. 

In  re  Giacomo,  12  Blatch.,  391. 

The  liability  of  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  the  spoliations 
directed  bv  Murat  when  King  of  Naples  has  been  elsewhere  incident- 
ally noticed.  See  supra,  §§  6,  137;  infra,  §§  230,  317.  I'his  liability 
m  ineffectually  pressed  on  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Mr. 
Piukney  in  181G.  The  question  remained  open  until  the  first  session  of 
the  Twenty-first  Congress,  when  President  Jcicksou,  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage, said: 

^^Onr  demands  upon  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  of  a 
pecoliar  nature.  The  iujuries  on  which  they  are  founded  are  not  denied, 
Dorare  the  atrocity  and  perfidy  under  which  those  injuries  were  perpe- 
trated attempted  to  be  extenuated.  The  sole  ground  on  which  indeui- 
iiityhas  been  refused  is  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  monarch  who  made  the  seizures  held  his  crown.  This  defense, 
always  unfounded  in  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  now  univer- 
sally abandoned,  even  by  those  powers  ui>on  whom  the  responsibility 
for  acts  of  past  rulers  bore  the  most  heavily-,  will  unquestionably  be 
given  np  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  whose  counsels  will  receive  an  impulse 
from  that  high  sense  of  honor  and  regard  to  justice  which  are  said  to 
characterize  him;  and  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  talents  of 
the  citizen  commissioned  for  that  purpose  will  place  before  him  the  just 
claims  of  our  injured  citizens  in  such  a  light  as  will  enable  me,  before 
yoor  adjournment,  to  announce  that  they  have  been  adjusted  and  se- 
cored." 

The  application  under  this  final  appeal  was  successful,  and  two  years 
afterward  the  President  informed  Congress  that  the  ratifications  of  a 
convention  for  the  settlement  of  these  claims  had  been  duly  exchanged. 
The  act  to  carry  this  into  efiect  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  lilarch,  1833. 
(See  discussion  detailed  infra,  §  23G.) 
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*<With  the  Papal  States  the  'United  States  maiutained  diplomatic 
relations  for  many  years;  but,  in  1868,  Congress  neglected  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  a  mission,  and  the  minister  was  with- 
drawn. In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1871  President  Grant 
said :  *•  I  have  been  officially  informed  of  the  annexation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital 
of  that  Kingdom  to  Rome.  In  conformity  with  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  recognized  this  change."' 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c.    As  to  recognition  of  Papal  authority,  see  nrprttp 
As  to  Sicilian  spoliations,  see  ififra,  $$  228,  236. 

(16)  Japan. 
5  153. 

"  Mr.  Edmund  Roberts,  a  sea  captain  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  was 
named  by  President  Jackson  his  '  agent  for  th^  purpose  of  examining 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  commercial  arrangements  with  the  powers  whose  dominions 
border  on  those  seas.'  He  was  ordered  on  the  27th  of  January,  1832,  to 
'embark  on  board  of  the  United  States  sloop  of- war  the  Peacock,'  in 
which  he  was  to  '  be  rated  as  captain's  clerk.'  On  the  23d  of  the  fol- 
lowing July  he  wjKs  told  to  *  be  very  careful  in  obtaining  information 
respecting  Japan,  the  means  of  opening  a  communication  with  it,  and 
the  *  •  •  value  of  its  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,'  and  that 
when  he  should  arrive  at  Canton  he  would  probably  receive  further  in- 
structions. He  had  with  him  blank  letters  of  credence,  and  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1832,  Edward  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  him 
that  the  United  States  had  *  it  in  contemplation  to  institute  a  separate 
mission  to  Japan,'  but  that  if  he  should  tind  the  prospect  favorable  he 
might  fill  up  one  of  his  letters  and  present  himself  to  the  limperor  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  trade,  ifothing  was  accomplished  by  this 
mission  in  that  quaiter. 

**  Again,  in  1845,  Alexander  Everett  was  empowered  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Japanese  Government,  and  Commodore  Biddle  was 
instructed  to  'take  the  utmost  care  to  ascertain  if  the  ports  of  Japan 
were  accessible.'  The  commodore  did  go  to  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  and  re- 
mained there  several  djiys.  The  Japanese  refused  to  open  their  ports. 
They  said,  *  This  has  been  the  habit  of  our  nation  from  time  immemo- 
rial. In  all  cases  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  occurred  we  have  posi- 
tively refused  to  trade.  Foreigners  have  come  to  us  from  various  quar- 
ters, but  have  always  been  received  in  the  same  way.  In  taking  this 
course  with  regard  to  you,  we  only  pursue  our  accustomed  policy.' 

"  In  the  spring  of  1849  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Commodore  Geis- 
inger,  commanding  the  United  Stiites  East  India  Squadron,  that  some 
American  sailors  were  imprisoned  in  Japan,  and  Commander  Glynn 
was  dispatched  to  !N^agasaki  to  libf»rate  them.  He  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  and  on  his  return  he  laid  before  the  President  reasons  why  be 
thought  it  to  be  '  a  favorable  time  for  entering  upon  a  negotiation  with 
Japan.' 

"  The  Dutch  Government  at  that  time  had  the  monopoly  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Japan.  The  Dutch  minister  at  Washington,  under  in- 
structions from  his  Government,  at  this  juncture,  informed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  theHre 
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iras  'aay  modification  whatever  of  the  system  of  separation  and  excla- 
sioD  which  was  adopted  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Japanese 
Goremnient,  and  since  the  establishment  of  which  the  prohibition 
against  allowing  any'foreign  vessel  to  explore  the  Japanese  coast  has 
been  constantly  in  force.' 

"Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  note, 
instrncted  Commodore  Anlick  to  proceed  With  a  letter  from  President 
Fillmore  to  the  Bmperor  of  Japan  to  Yeddo  in  his  flag-ship,  accompanied 
bj  as  many  vessels  of  his  squadron  as  might  conveniently  be  employed 
Id  the  service,  and  to  deliver  it  to  such  high  officers  of  the  Emperor  as 
might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  was  to  arrange  for  obtaining  supplies  of  coal,  but  he 
also  received  ^  full  power  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan.'  This 
was  in  Jane,  1851.  In  November,  1852,  Commodore  Perry  was  sent  out 
with  an  increased  naval  force.  *  A  copy  of  the  general  instructions 
given  to  Commodore  John  H.  Anlick '  was  handed  him,  which  he  was 
to  consider  as  ^  in  full  force,  and  applicable  to  his  command.'  He  suc- 
eeeded  in  conclading  a  treaty  on  the  31st  of  March,  1854.  The  inter- 
esting negotiations  which  preceded  it  are  detailed  in  the  document 
above  referred  to.  An  account  of  the  expedition,  from  the  journals  of 
Commodore  Perry  and  officers  under  his  command,  was  compiled  by 
the  Bev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  and  printed  in  quarto  form  by  order 
of  the  House. 

''The  rights  of  Americans  in  Japan  were  further  extended  by  a  con- 
vention concluded  at  Simoda  on  the  17th  of  June,  1857;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  more  extensive  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1857,  and  so  much 
of  the  treaty  of  1854  as  were  in  conflict  with  the  new  treaty  were 
revoked. 

"In  1859  it  was  determined  to  send  a  Japanese  embassy  to  the  Onited 
States;  and  this  was  done  in  1860.  In  1^64  a  convention  was  concluded 
for  the  payment  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  of  an  aggregate  sum  of  threemilIion.s  of  dollars,  'this  sum  to 
ioelnde  all  claims  of  whatever  nature,  for  past  aggressions  on  the  part 
of  Nagato,  whether  indemnities,  ransom  for  Simonoseki,  or  expenses 
entailed  by  the  operations  of  the  allied  squadrons.'  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  were  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Fish 
in  a  report  to  the  President :  '  The  Japanese  indemnity  fund  comes  from 
W'ments  made  by  the  Japanese  Government  under  the  convention  of 
October  22, 18G4,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  inclosed.  It  appears  that 
Prince  Cboshn,  the  ruler  over  the  provinces  of  Sueoo  and  ^Nagato,  having 
possession  of  the  Japanese  fortifications  which  command  the  Btraits  of 
Simonoseki,  and  also  having  with  him  the  person  of  the  Mikado,  refused 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  Tycoon  with 
the  foreign  powers,  and  closed  the  passage  to  the  inland  sea.  At  the 
wjoest  of  the  Tycoon's  government  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  those  waters,  jointly 
piDceeded  to  open  the  straits  by  force.  On  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days 
of  September,  1864,  they  destroyed  thebatterries  commanding  the  straits, 
blew  ap  the  magazines,  threw  the  shot  and  shell  into  the  sea,  carried 
a^ay  seventy  cannon,  and  obtained  an  unconditional  surrender  from 
Prinee  Gboshu,  with  an  agreement  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  Mikado,  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tycoon  also,  speedily  followed. 
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The  Government  of  the  Tycoon,  preferring  to  assume  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  which  the  rebellious  prince  had  agreed  to  pay,  entered 
into  the  convention  of  October  22,  1804,  stipulating  to  pay  the  four 
powers  three  millions  of  dollars,  <  this  sum  to  include  all  claims,  of  what- 
ever nature,  for  past  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Nagato,  whether  indem- 
nity, ransom  for  Simonoseki,  or  expenses  entailed  by  the  operation  of 
the  allied  squadrons,' *  the  whole  sum  to  be  payable  quarterly,' io  in- 
stallments 'of  half  a  million  of  dollars.'  One  million  and  a  halfof  dollars 
have  been  paid  under  this  convention,  and  one  million  and  a  halfof 
dollars  remain  unpaid.  The  Japanese  Government  have  asked  to  have 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  deferred  till  May  15, 1872,  on  terms 
set  forth  in  the  incloseil  correspondence,  and  this  Government  has  con- 
sented as  to  its  portion  (one-fourth),  on  condition  that  the  other  powers 
also  consent.  Of  the  amounts  already  paid,  one-fourth  came  to  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  which  appears  to  have  yielded  to  its 
credit  with  Baring  Brothers,  in  London,  the  sum  of  eighty -eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  sterling  (£88,881  18«.  l6d.).  This  transferred  to  New  York,  pro- 
duced in  currency  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  ($586,125.S7), 
which  was  invested  in  ten-forty  bonds  of  the  United  States  at  par.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds,  as  accruing,  has  been  invested  in  the  same  cla.ss 
of  bonds.  The  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State  now  holds, 
as  belonging  to  this  fund,  such  registered  bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven 
hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars  ($705,000)  at  par.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  aware  of  any  claims  against  this  fund.' 

"It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  vessel  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  that  was  in  a  condition  to  take  part  in  this  expedition. 
The  Ta  Eiang  was  therefore  chartered  for  the  service,  and  was  manned 
with  a  crew  of  eighteen  persons  from  the  Jamestown,  which,  with  her 
own  crew  of  forty,  made  a  crew  of  fifty-eight  in  all.  The  Ta-Kiang  had 
three  guns,  and  received  one  thirty-pound  Parrott  gun  from  the  James- 
town. The  actual  cost  of  the  expedition  to  the  United  States  was 
$9,500  for  the  charter,  and  $1,848  for  the  coal  consumed. 

"In  1867  it  became  necessary  to  make  'arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Japanese  municipal  office  for  the  foreign  settlement  of 
Yokohama.'  By  this  arrangement,  which  'was  adopted  and  agreed  to 
by  the  foreign  representatives  and  the  Japanese  Government,'  'the 
principle  of  extraterritoriality  was  carefully  preserved,'  as  to  the  treaty 
powers. 

"In  a  recent  discussion  between  the  Japanese  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  and  the  Peruvian  envoy,  the  former  thus  speaks  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  its  relations  to  citizens  of  non-treaty  powers:  'It  was  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  thought  essential,  say  the  foreign  ministers  who 
recommended  it,  "  under  present  circumstanceSj  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  health  within  the  foreign  settlement."  It  did  not  fix  any 
time  within  which  it  should  remain  in  force.  It  is  therefore  either 
binding  forever,  or  it  might  be  abrogated  at  the  pleasure  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. •  •  •  Peru  was  then  and  is  now  a  non-treaty  power. 
Tour  excellency  would  be  astonished  and  indignant  if  you  were  told  by 
the  officer  whom  His  Majesty  the  Teuno  may  authorize  to  negotiate 
with  you  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  that  while  perfectly  free  on 
all  other  points,  we  cannot  relieve  the  citizens  of  Peru  from  being  sub- 
ject to  coercive  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  majority  of  a  board  of 
foreign  consuls.    You  would  ask,  I  think,  by  what  right  the  ministers 
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of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Ilolland 
nndertook  to  stipnlnte  in  what  manner  the  citizens  of  Peru  should  be 
tried.  •  •  •  If  the  pieteusions  of  some  of  the  consuls  were  admis- 
sible, that  they  had  a  right  not  only  to  give  advice,  but  that  their  ad- 
rice,  or  that  of  a  majority  of  them,  should  be  controlling,  so  that  the 
^orernor  of  Kanagawa  would  be  only  a  mouthpiece  to  utter  their  de- 
cLsioD,  then  the  extraordinary  result  would  follow  that  this  Government 
might  be  made  responsible  to  a  foreign  nation  for  an  erroneous  de- 
cision, which  it  had  no  iwwer  to  prevent  or  reverse."' 

Kr.  J.  C.  B.  Da  via,  Notes,  dec. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  had,  in  1852,  the  right  to  insist 
npon  Japan  entering  upon  such  treaty  relations  as  would  protect  trav- 
ellers and  sailors  from  the  United  States  visiting  or  cast  ashore  on  that 
island  from  spoliation  or  maltreatment,  and  also  to  procure  entrance  of 
United  States  vessels  in  Japanese  ports. 

Mr.  Conrad,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kenoedy,  Nov.  5, 1852.    MSS.  Notes,  Spe- 
cial MtasioDs. 

A  United  States  consular  court  in  Japan  cannot,  under  the  treaty  of 
ISoSwith  that  country  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (12  Stat.  L., 
72;  Bev.  Stat.,  §  4083),  render  a  judgment  against  a  person  of  foreign 
birth  not  a  citizen  of  Ihe  United  States. 

11  Op.,  474,  Speed,  18C6.    See  avpraj  $  125. 

As  to  treatiea  on  consalar  jnrisdictiou  in  Japan,  see  «Mpra,  $$68, 125.    See  also 

Mr.  Eli  T.   Sheppard's  pamphlet  on  Extraterritoriality  in  referenoe  to 

Japan. 

Qnestions  concerning  intervention  in  Japan  are  discnssed  aupra^  §  68. 

(17)  Mexico. 

§154. 

Ab  to  interpoeition  in  Mexico,  see  Bupra,  $  &d. 

Ab  to  Mexico's  reetriotions  on  aliens,  see  ttt/ra,  $  172a. 

President  J.  Q.  Adams's  message  of  February  12, 1827,  transmitting 
the  Mexican  treaty  of  July  10, 1826,  with  the  accompanying  documents, 
is  contained  in  Senate  Doc.  454,  19tli  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  G  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Eel.),  578. 

President  J.  Q.  Adams's  message  of  April  25,  1828,  containing  "  a 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,^'  signed  February  14, 1828, 
i«  in  Senate  Doc,  487, 20th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  ReL), 
952. 

"  In  1825  Mr.  Poinsett  was  dispatched  as  minister  to  Mexico.  He  was 
instracted  to  '  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Mexican  Government  the  mes- 
^ge  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  their  Congress,  on 
the  2d  of  December,  1823,  asserting  certain  important  principles  of  in- 
tercontinental law  in  the  relations  of  Europe  and  America.  The  first 
Pnnciple  asserted  in  that  message  is,  that  the  American  continents  are 
not  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
*ny  European  powers.    •    •    ♦    The  other  principle  asserted  in  the 
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message  is,  that  whilst  we  do  not  desire  to  interfere  in  £aroi)e  with  the 
political  system  of  the  allied  powers,  we  shoald  regard  as  dangeroas  to 
oar  peace  and  safety  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere.'  (See  discussion  on  these  points, 
9upra^  §  57.) 

^  Poinsett  was  further  instructed  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  treaty  of 
limits  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  on  the  basis  of  the  recently 
concluded  convention  with  Colombia.  The  treaty  which  he  signed,  aud 
the  account  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it,  will  be  found  in  the 
6th  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  the  Foreign  Eelations,  pages  678-613. 
This  treaty  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  except  upon  con 
ditions  which  caused  it  to  fail.  The  treaty  of  limits  of  1828  was  then 
concluded,  and  in  1831  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  sigDed« 
which  is  still  in  force. 

"The  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico  affected  the  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  was  the  cause  of  frequent  commu- 
nications from  the  Executive  to  Congress,  and  of  frequent  discussions 
and  reports  in  that  body.  At  one  time,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  Mexican  minister  withdrew  himself  from  Washington,  but 
relations  were  soon  restored.    (See  supra^  §§  58, 72.) 

"Claims  began  to  arise  and  to  be  pressed  against  Mexico  as  early  as 
1836.  In  1837  they  were  made  the  subject  of  Presidential  messac:e^. 
A  convention  was  concluded  for  the  adjustment  of  these  claims  in  1838, 
which  was  not  ratified  b^^  the  Mexican  Government ;  and  another  con- 
vention was  concluded  and  ratified  by  both  parties,  for  the  same  par- 
pose,  in  April,  1839.  The  acta  of  Congress  to  carry  this  into  efiect  were 
approved  on  the  12th  of  June,  1840,  aud  on  the  1st  of  September,  1841. 
{Svpra,  §  22.) 

"When  the  commissioners  on  each  side  met  together  [William  L. 
Marcy  was  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners],  a  radical  difference 
of  opinion  on  important  subjects  was  found  to  exist.  (1)  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  regarded  the  joint  body  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  Tbe 
Mexican  commissioners  regarded  it  as  a  diplomatic  body.  (2)  The  Amer- 
icans asserted  that  the  claimants  had  a  right  to  appear  personally  or  by 
counsel  before  the  commissioners.  The  Mexicans  denied  this,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  proof  must  come  through  the  Government.  Much  time 
was  lost  in  these  and  kindred  discussions ;  so  that,  when  the  last  day 
for  action  had  passed,  several  claims  had  not  been  acted  on.  This  was 
the  cause  of  much  subsequent  correspondence.  Mexico  did  not  keep  its 
engagements  under  this  treaty,  and  in  1843  a  new  convention  respecting 
the  i)ayments  was  made,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  another  claims 
convention  should  be  entered  into ;  but  this  had  not  been  done  when 
war  broke  out  between  the  parties,  in  1846. 

"A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Texas  for  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  failed  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  Congress  then, 
by  joint  resolution,  declared  that  it  'doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of 
Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,^ 
and  on  the  29th  of  December,  1845,  it  was  jointly  resolved  'that  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  be  one  ♦  ♦  •  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
in  all  respects  whatever.'    (See  supra^  §§  58,  72.) 

"On  the  13th  of  the  followiug  May  Congress  declared  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
that  'by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
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that  Government  and  the  United  States,'  and  on  the  same  day  Presi- 
dent Polk  made  proclamation  of  that  fact. 

'*  While  hostilities  were  going  on,  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  was  dispatched  to  Mexico,  and  opened  negotia- 
tioos  for  peace,  fie  was  instructed  to  demand  the  cession  of  New  Mex- 
ico aod  California  in  satisfaction  of  claims  against  Mexico  on  the  ground 
that  'a  state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previonsly  existing  between  the 
belligerents,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims  for  indem- 
nity.' The  proposals  were  rejected  by  Mexico,  and  the  commissioner 
was  recalled  on  the  0th  of  October,  1847.  He  remained,  however,  in 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  instructions  to  return,  and  he  succeeded 
in  conclading  the  treaty  of  Ouadalupe-Hidalgo  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1848.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  on  the  23d  of  February. 
Sondry  amendments  were  made  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by  Mexico, 
and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848.  •  •  • 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1848,  the  President  communicated  the  treaty  to 
Congress,  with  a  message  asking  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  On 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  act  for  the  payment  of  the  liquidated 
claims  against  Mexico  passed  Congress.  {Supra,  §  131a.)  The  civil 
and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  approved  on  the  12th  of  August,  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  survey  of  the  new  boundary  line,  and  in  the 
following  session  provision  was  made  for  payment  in  part  of  the  sums 
doe  to  Mexico  under  the  12th  article.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a  com- 
mission was  created  to  examine  the  claims  upon  Mexico,  which  were  to 
be  assumed  by  the  United  States;  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1851,  a  loan 
was aathorized  for  their  payment.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  claims 
were  allowed,  and  seventy  were  rejected. 

**ln  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- Hi- 
dalg[o,  certain  explanations  were  embodied  in  a  protocol  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries.  These  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  Congress 
^j  in  1849  which  induced  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  (who 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  person  who,  as  plenipotentiary,  ex- 
changed the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Mexico),  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  assuracce  in  the  form  of  a 
message  from  the  President,  that  the  United  States  adhered  to  the  pro- 
tocol. Buchanan  replied  that '  the  President  would  violate  the  most 
saered  rights  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Grovernment  if  he  were  to 
cntieise  or  condemn  any  portion  of  their  proceedings,  even  to  his  own 
coQQtrymen  ;  much  less,  therefore,  can  he  be  called  upon  by  the  repre- 
^Dtative  of  a  foreign  Government  for  any  explanation,  condemnation, 
defense,  or  approval  of  their  proceedings.  •  ♦  •  The  President  will 
be  ever  ready,  in  the  kindest  spirit,  to  attend  to  all  representations  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  communicated  in  a  form  which  does  not  interfere 
with  his  own  rights  or  those  of  Congress."' 

Hr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &o.    See,  on  last  point,  swpra^  $  133. 

'*In  1801  an  extradition  treaty  was  concluded  with  Mexico,  and  in 
1S68  a  naturalization  convention,  and  a  convention  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  claims  commission.  The  commission  was  duly  organized  in 
Washington.  Its  powers  were  extended  by  a  convention,  concluded 
Apiil  19, 1871,  and  a  further  extension  was  authorized  by  a  convention 
coDcluded  November  27, 1872." 

Hr.  J.  C.  B.  "Davis,  Notes,  Sro. 
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The  proceediDgs  of  tbe  Senate  on  the  Onadalapc  Hidalgo  treaty,  from 
which  the  iujunction  of  secrecy  has  been  removed,  are  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  52,  30th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Other  papers  relative  thereto  are  in 
HoQse  Ei.  Docs.  40,  60,  60,  69,  70, 30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  For  commuDi- 
cation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  of  President  Polk, 
of  February  8, 1849,  as  to  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  see  House  Ex.  Doc 
50, 30th  Cong.,  2d  seas. 

Mr.  Sumner,  on  July  14,  1870  (Senate  Rep.  261,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  for  compensation  for  diplomatic  services, 
made  a  report  from  which  the  following  passages  are  taken : 

"The  services  of  Mr. Trist  constitute  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  As  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
he  exercised  a  decisive  influence  in  terminating  the  war  with  Mexico. 
by  which  we  were  secured  in  the  blessings  of  peace  and  in  the  posses- 
sion also  of  an  undisputed  title  to  Texas,  and  an  addition  to  the  national 
domain  equal  in  area  to  the  present  territory  of  Mexico,  and  IncladiDg 
in  its  expanse  the  great  and  prosperous  State  of  California. 

"Mr.  Trist,  while  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department, and  in  confiden- 
tial relations  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  selected 
as  ^commissioner  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  settlement  of  existing 
diflferences  and  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace'  with  Mexico.  On  the  16th 
April,  1847,  he  left  Washington  and  proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  where  for  several  months  he 
labored  anxiously  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  important  mission. 
Not  until  November,  1847,  was  the  first  great  point  reached.  This  was 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment authorized  to  negotiate. 

"  Meanwhile  at  Washington  there  was  a  spirit  hostile  to  negotiation; 
Mexico  was  not  sufficiently  humiliated.  In  the  midst  of  his  negotiation, 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  Mr.  Trist  suddenly  received  a  letter  of  recall,  with  the  order 
to  return  home  by  the  first  safe  opportunity.  After  careful  deliberation, 
and  with  the  sure  conviction  that  if  his  efforts  were  thus  abruptly  ter- 
minated the  war  would  be  much  prolonged,  while  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining another  Mexican  commission  would  be  increased,  he  eoncladed 
to  proceed,  and  do  what  he  could  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  Mexicans 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  united  with 
him,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  2d  February,  1848,  at  Gnadalnpe* 
Hidalgo.  Mr.  Trist  remained  in  Mexico  until  the  8th  ot  April,  1848,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  would  have  re- 
mained longer  had  not  an  order  for  his  arrest,  sent  from  Washington  to 
our  military  authorities,  compelled  him  to  leave. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  President,  on  the  arrival  of  the  treaty, 
proposed  to  suppress  it;  but,  unwilling  to  encounter  public  opinion, 
which  was  favorable  to  peace,  he  communicated  it  to  the  Senate,  when, 
with  certain  amendments,  it  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  38  yeas  to  14  nays. 
And  thus  the  war  with  Mexico  was  closed. 

'^The  commissioner  who  had  taken  such  great  responsibility  reached 
Washington  on  his  return  in  June,  1848,  only  to  encounter  the  enmity 
of  the  Administration  then  in  power.  His  mission  had  been  crowned 
with  success  but  he  was  disgraced.  By  order  of  President  Polk  his 
pay  was  stopped  at  November  16,  1847,  so  that  the  service,  as  peace- 
maker, rendered  after  that  date  was  left  without  compensation  as  with- 
out honor.    Mr.  Trist  was  proud  and  sensitive.    He  determined  to  m^k^ 
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Qo  application  at  that  time  for  the  compensation  he  had  earned,  and  to 
await  the  spontaneons  offer  of  it  unless  compelled  by  actual  want." 

For  President  Polk's  message  on  this  treaty  see  «if/ira,  $  130. 

Mr.  Trist^s  instrnctions  were  as  follows : 

*' Since  the  glorious  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  and  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  by  the  American  arms,  it  is 
deemed  probable  that  the  Mexican  Government  may  be  willing  to  con- 
dnde  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  Without  any  certain 
information,  however,  as  to  its  disposition  the  President  would  not  feel 
jastified  in  appointing  public  commissioners  for  this  purpose,  and  in- 
viting it  to  do  the  same.  After  so  many  overtures,  rejected  by  Mexico, 
this  course  might  not  only  subject  the  United  States  to  the  indignity 
of  another  refusal,  but  might  in  the  end  prove  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  Mexican  Government  might  thus  be  encouraged  in  the 
oiistaken  opinion  which  it  probably  already  entertains,  respecting  the 
motives  which  have  actuated  the  President  in  his  repeated  efforts  to 
terminate  the  war. 

^'  He  deems  it  proi^er,  notwithstanding,  to  send  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army  a  confidential  agent,  fully  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
Ibis  Government,  and  clothed  with  fnll  pow^ers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
liiace  with  the  Mexican  Government,  should  it  be  so  inclined.  In  this 
muuner  he  will  be  enabled  to  take  advantage,  at  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, of  any  favorable  circumstances  which  might  dis[)ose  that  Gov- 
ernment to  peace. 

*'The  President,  therefore,  having  full  confidence  in  your  abilitj'', 
patriotism,  and  integrity,  has  selected  you  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
rnited  Mexican  States,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  important  mis- 
sion." 

A  notice  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Sumner's  report. 

Mr.  Trist  kft  Washington  (where  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State)  on  April  16,  1847.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  May  6, 
According  to  the  statement  given  in  Mr.  Sumner's  report,  Mr,  Trist  on 
November  IG,  1847,  received  the  following  letter  of  recall,  dated  Octo- 
ber 6: 

"They,  the  Mexican  Government,  must  attribute  our  liberality  to 
fear,  or  they  must  take  courage  from  our  supposed  political  divisions. 
Some  such  cause  is  necessary  to  account  for  their  strange  infatuation. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  President,  believing  that  your  continued  pres- 
ence tcith  the  Army  can  he  productive  of  no  goody  hut  may  do  much  harm 
hy  encouraging  the  delusive  hopes  and  false  impressioTis  of  the  Mexicans^ 
bas  directed  me  to  recall  you  from  your  mission,  and  instruct  you  to 
return  to  the  United  States  by  the  first  safe  opportunity." 

The  statement  annexed  to  Mr.  Sumner's  report  thus  continues : 

"Thus  situated,  Mr.  Trist  did,  nevertheless,  forthwith  enter  upon  a 
a  coarse  of  strict  conformity  with  his  recall.  In  his  dispatch,  acknowl- 
edging the  simultaneous  receipt  of  the  recall,  and  its  reiteration  under 
ilates  October  6  and  25,  he  says : 

** '  My  first  thought  was  immediately  to  address  a  note  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  advising  them  of  the  inutility  of  pursuing  their  intention  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  me.  On  reflection,  however,  the  depress- 
ing inflnence  which  this  would  exercise  ux)on  the  peace  part}*^,  and  the 
exhilaration  which  it  would  produce  among  the  opposition,  being  but 
too  manifest,  I  detemiined  to  postpone  making  this  communication  oill- 
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cially,  and  meanwhile  privately  to  advise  the  leailiug  men  of  the  party, 
here  and  at  Qaeretaro,  of  the  instnictions  which  1  had  received.^  •  •  • 
"That '  first  safe  opportunity,'  by  which  Mr.  Trist  was  thus  ordered  to 
return,  did  not  occur  until  the  10th  day  of  December.  When  the  order 
reached  him,  (November  IG,  1847),  it  was  expected  that  an  army  train 
for  Vera  Cruz  would  leave  the  city  of  Mexico  about  the  end  of  that 
month.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unexpected  detention  at  that  port  of  a 
train  which  had  been  sent  there  for  supplies,  the  departure  of  the  one 
with  which  Mr.  Trist  had  prepared  to  leave  was  postponed,  first,  to  the 
4th  of  December,  and  then  to  the  lOtb.  On  this  day  the  train  started. 
Mr.  Trist,  however,  did  not  go  with  it.  Ilad  it  been  delayed  no  later 
than  the  4th,  in  such  case  his  return  journey  would  have  begun  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.'' 

Mr.  Trist,  on  December  6,  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State : 

*'Eeferring  to  my  previous  dispatches  in  regard  to  the  political  state 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  confidential  letter,  under 
date  the  4th  instant,  to  a  friend  at  Queretaro,  to  whose  able  and  inde- 
fatigable CO  operation  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  me  I 
have,  from  the  very  outset,  been  greatly  indebted,  I  will  here  enter  at 
greater  length  into  the  considerations  by  which  I  have  been  brought  to 
a  resolve  so  fraught  with  responsibility  to  myself;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taken  are  such  as  to  leave 
the  Government  at  perfect  liberty  to  disavow  my  proceeding,  should  it 
be  deemed  disadvantageous  to  our  country." 

"  The  friend  at  Queretaro, '  to  whose  able  and  indefatigable  co-opera- 
tion'Mr.  Trist  so  acknowledged  his  deep  obligations,"  continues  the 
statement  in  Mr.  Sumner's  report,  ''  was  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  at  that 
time,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  British  minister  from  ill  health,  left 
in  charge  of  the  British  legation  in  Mexico.  The  same  gentleman  is 
now  tbe  representative  of  his  sovereign  to  our  Government. 

*'The  resolve  so  formed  by  the  ex-commissioner  of  the  United  States 
was  to  this  effect :  Should  the  Mexican  Government  be  willing,  he  would 
take  upon  bimself  to  engage  with  its  plenipotentiaries  in  the  work  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  prevented  by  his  recall.  All  such  action  on 
his  part  would,  of  course,  be  devoid  of  validity  and  of  all  binding  force 
upon  our  Government.  Nevertheless,  should  the  negotiation  resolt  in 
their  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  such  treaty  would  secure  to 
the  cause  of  peace  the  chance  of  its  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  upon  its  being  presented  with  the  option  so  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 

'^The  attempt  so  ventured  upon  was  crowned  with  success.  His  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  plenipotentiaries 
who,  just  before  his  recall  arrived,  had  been  selected  to  meet  him,  were 
commissioned.  They  at  once  went  to  work,  and  the  work  was  plied  so 
diligently  that  in  about  six  weeks'  time  from  their  first  regular  confer- 
ence their  task  was  brought  to  its  desired  end  by  the  signing  at  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo, on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  of  the  document  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  at 
Washington. 

"Every  i)ossible  provision  having  been  made  for  its  speedy  convey- 
ance, it  reached  its  destination  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  after  signa- 
ture— the  quickest  time  ever  made  by  man  between  the  capitals  of  the 
two  Eepublics — the  bearer  being  James  L.  Freaner,  a  native  of  the  State 
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of  Maryland,  and  the  only  man  who  had  been  in  any  way  instrumental 
in  detennining  Mr.  Trist  to  make  the  attempt  of  which  that  document 
was  the  resnlt. 

^^On  the  23d  of  February,  1848,  some  days  after  its  arrival  at  Wash- 
JDgtoD,  the  docnment  received  from  Mr.  Trist  was  communicated  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  with  a  message,  bearing  date  the  day  previous 
(February  22),  be^nning  thus : 

'^'I  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  their  consideration  and  advice  as  to  its 
ratification,  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  signed 
at  the  city  of  Onadalnpe-Hidalgo  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1848,  by 
K.  P.  Trist,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  for  that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government.' 

^'By  the  Executive  action  so  taken  upon  the  document,  the  invalidity 
of  that  in  which  it  originated  was  cured,  and  it  became  transmitted  into 
a  genuine  treaty,  so  far  as  the  President's  sole  authority  was  competent 
to  impart  this  character  to  it. 

'^A  week  later,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  mouth,  in  another  message  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  took  occasion  to  explain  that  his  first  message 
was  intended  to  be  understood  as  positively  recommending  the  treaty  for 
adoption — the  words  upon  this  point  in  the  second  message  being : 

'''I  considered  it  to  be  my  solemn  duty  to  the  country,  uniulluenced 
by  the  exceptionable  conduct  of  Mr.  Trist,  to  submit  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified  with  the  modifications 
suggested.' 

^^Incorporated  with  this  express  recommendation  are  the  President's 
reasons  for  considering  it  his  solemn  duty  to  make  it ;  among  which 
asdgned  reasons  is  his  belief,  'that,  if  tlie  present  treaty  he  rejected^  the 
var  Kill  probably  be  continued^  at  a  great  expense  of  life  and  treasure, 
for  an  indefinite  period? 

'*  After  thorough  discussion  by  the  Senate,  extending  from  February 
^  to  March  10,  in  which  it  underwent  various  mocMfications,  its  ratifi- 
cation was  advised  and  consented  to  by  a  vote  of  38  yeas  to  14  nays." 

The  position  in  respect  to  negotiation  and  ratification  by  Mexico  was 
not  unlike  the  subsequent  position  of  France  after  the  Franco-German 
war.  The  difficulty  was  not  so  much  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  as 
in  finding  in  the  conquered  country  a  stable  government  with  whom 
these  terms  could  be  settled. 

Mr.  Trist,  in  his  dispatch  of  Febniary  2, 1848,  transmitting  the  treaty, 
thos  notices  this  question  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  I  believe  the  chances 
to  be  very  greatly  in  its  favor.  •  •  •  The  elections  are  yet  to  be 
held  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puobla.  In  the  former  the  puros 
(war  party)  never  had  any  strength  whatever ;  in  the  latter  not  enough 
to  counteract  a  vigorous  and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  moder- 
^doi.  These  elections  will  now  speedily  take  place,  under  the  arrange- 
ments for  facilitating  them  which  will  be  entered  into  in  pursuance  of 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  (inserted  with  a  special  view  to  this  oh- 
j^);  and  the  result  tcillj  aecordiiuj  to  every  probability^  give  to  the  peace 
P<^rty  in  Congress  apr^onderance  so  decided  a«  to  insure  its  prompt  ratifi- 
cationJ' 

"Ten  days  later  his  dispatch  No.  29,  February  12, 1848,  transmitting 
the  maps  referred  to  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  closes  with  these 
words : 

"  *I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  probabilities  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  Mexico,  which  were  previously  very  good,  have 
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been  growing  stranger  and  stronger  every  hour  for  several  days  past,  and 
that  thero  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  take  place  within  two 
months  of  this  date. 

'^  <In  the  accompanying  Monitor  Eepablicano  of  the  11th  instant  will 
bo  found  the  circular  of  the  minister  of  relations  to  the  governors  of 
States  informing  them  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty.' 

^'  These  anticipations  of  Mr.  Trist,  both  as  to  the  results  of  the  election 
in  augmenting  the  preponderance  already  acquired  by  the  peace  party 
in  Congress,  and  as  to  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  this  preponder- 
ance, were  soon  verified  to  the  very  letter,  and  far  beyond  it. 

^<  Intelligence  reaching  Mexico  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
were  engaged  in  making  amendments  to  the  treaty,  all  action  of  the 
Mexican  Government  in  regard  to  its  ratification  was  suspended  until 
the  amendments  so  made  should  become  known.  They  became  so  offi- 
cially by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  March 
18,  to  the  minister  of  relations.  Upon  its  receipt  by  him,  the  treaty,  as 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  amendments 
of  our  Senate,  was  laid  before  the  Mexican  Congress,  both  houses  of 
which  must  advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty  before  it  can  be  ratified. 
First  taken  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  was  adopted  there  by  a 
large  majority;  then  in  the  Senate,  it  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  33 
yeas  to  5  nays." 

Sod.  Rep.  261,  41  Coug.,  2d  sees. 

The  antecedents  and  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Gnadelupo-Hidalgo  are 
discussed  in  2  Lawrence  com.  sur  droit  int.,  ^SS, 

The  8th  section  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  guaranteeing 
titles,  &c.,  had  reference  to  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
by  that  treaty,  and  did  not  refer  to  Texas. 

McKinney  v,  Saviego,  18  How.,  235.    See  further,  Bupra^  $  4. 

The  United  States  have  never  sought  by  their  legislation  to  evade 
the  obligation  devolved  upon  them  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- Hidalgo 
to  protect  the  rights  of  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory or  to  discharge  it  in  a  narrow  and  illiberal  manner.  They  have 
directed  their  tribunals,  in  passing  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
be  governed  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  the  law  of  nations,  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  former  Government,  the  principles  of 
equity,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable. 

U.  S.  V.  Auguisola,  1  Wall.,  352. 

The  cession  of  California  to  the  United  States  did  not  impair  tho 
rights  of  private  property.  These  rights  were  consecrated  by  the  law 
of  nations  and  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

U.  8.  V.  Moreno,  1  Wall.,  400. 

Article  7  of  the  treaty  of  1848  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Bravo  (otherwise  called  tho 
Uio  Grande)  should  be  free  and  common  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries, 
without  interruption  by  either  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  even 
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for  the  parposc  of  improving  tho  navigation.  Kc  thing  short  of  an  ex- 
press declaration  by  the  Executive  wonid  ^rarrant  a  conrt  in  ascribing 
to  the  Government  an  intention  to  blockade  such  a  river  in  time  of  peace 
between  the  two  Bepablics. 

Th«  Petorhoff,  5  WaU.,  &1. 

The  treaty  of  Gnadalnpe-IIidalgo  between  tho  United  States  and 
Mexico  makes  no  distinction,  in  the  protection  it  provides,  between  the 
property  of  individuals  and  thei>roperty  held  by  towns  under  the  Mex- 
ican Government. 

Townaend  r.  Oreeley,  6  Wall.,  326. 

The  protection  which  by  tho  treaty  of  Gaadalnpe-Hidalgo  the  United 
States  promised  to  Mexican  grantees  extended  to  rights  which  they 
then  held. 

IleiMbaw  o.  Bissell,  18  Wall.,  264. 

Aa  to  extension  of  juridical  Tights,  see  Atocha  v.  U.  S.,  8  C.  Cls.,427. 

Under  the  Mesilla  treaty  seven  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  paid 
on  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  three  milliors  when  the  new  boundary 
line  was  established. 

7  Op.,  583,  CnshiDg,  1655. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States  will  pay,  according  to  their 
oriinnal  tenor,  drafts  drawn  by  the  Mexican  Government,  under  the 
Mesilla  convention,  or  suspend  the  payment  at  the  subsequent  request 
of  that  Government,  is  matter  of  political,  not  of  legal,  determination. 

7  Op.,  599,  Caafaijig,  1855. 

The  treaty  questions  concerning  intervention  in  Mexico  are  discussed, 
i^pra,  §  68. 

As  to  treaty  giving  equal  privileges  as  to  real  estate,  see  tn/ra,  $  234. 
As  to  treaty  with  Mexico  in  resiiect  to  citizenship,  see  ii^raf  t  169. 
As  to  violation  of  treaty  duties  by  Mexico,  see  iii/ra,  $  230. 

(18)  NBTnKRLAin>S. 

§155. 

It  seems  there  is  no  treaty  stipulation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  by  inheritance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  deceased  child  of  a  Netherlander  dying  intestate  in  tho  United 
States.    Article  6  of  the  treaty  of  1782  relates  only  to  personalty. 

12  Op.,  5,  Stanbery,  1866.    See,  as  to  abrogation  of  troaty  of  1782,  gupra,  $  137a. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  ^ith  tho  Netherlands  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  given  in  Mr.  J.  0. 
Bancroft's  Notes  to  the  Treaties  of  the  United  States. 

An  to  Netherlands  spoliations,  see  infraf  $  228. 
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(19)  Paraguay. 
§156. 

The  United  States  treaty  relations  with  Paraguay  are  discossed  in 
the  correspondence  annexed  to  President  Buchanan's  message  at  first 
session  of  35th  Congress,  December  7, 1857. 

The  proceedings  against  Paraguay  in  1857  are  noticed,  t«/ra,  5  321. 

(20)  Peru. 
5157. 

Article  X  in  the  treaty  of  July  26, 1851,  negotiated  with  Peru  by  Mr. 
J.  Bandolph  Clay,  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to  increase  the  intercourse  along  its 
coasts,  by  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby  engages  to  accord  to  any 
citizen  or  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  who  may  establish  a  line  of 
steam  vessels  to  navigate  regularly  between  the  different  ports  of  en- 
try within  the  Peruvian  territories,  the  same  privileges  of  taking  iu  and 
landing  freight,  entering  the  by-ports  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
landing  passengers  and  their  baggage,  specie,  and  bullion,  carrying  tbo 
public  mails,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erecting  the  necessary  ma- 
chine and  workshops  for  repairing  and  refitting  the  steam  vessels,  and 
all  other  favors  enjoyed  by  any  other  association  or  company  whatso- 
ever. It  is  furthermore  understood  between  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  that  the  steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject  in  the  ports 
of  the  other  party  to  any  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor,  or  other  similar 
duties  whatsoever,  than  those  that  are  or  may  be  paid  by  any  other 
association  or  company.^' 

As  a  preliminary  of  this  treaty,  an  expedition  has  been  sent  by  tbo 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  river  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  and  ascertainiu|^  the 
opportunities  for  commerce  which  they  opened.  The  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment,  advised  of  these  movements,  sent  an  envoy  to  Pera  and 
Bolivia  to  counteract  them  ;  and  on  October  21, 1851,  a  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted between  Peru  and  Brazil  providing  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Amazon  should  be  controlled  by  the  riparian  sovereigns ;  providing, 
also,  for  a  subsidy  by  Peru  to  a  projected  Brazilian  steamship  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Clay,  on  discovering  the  character  of  this  treaty,  and  find- 
ing that  an  effort  was  making  by  Brazil  to  induce  Bolivia  to  accede  to 
it,  succeeded,  through  Lieutenant  Herndon,  who  was  then  on  Bolivian 
waters  in  charge  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedition,  in  prevent- 
ing Bolivia  accepting  the  exclusive  policy  as  to  the  Amazon  which 
Brazil  had  imposed  on  Peru.  Brazil,  in  furtherance  of  her  pretensions  to 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  conformity,  as  she  alleged, 
with  her  ti*eaty  of  1851  with  Peru,  incorporated  a  distinctively  Brazil- 
ian steamship  company  to  which  she  conceded  the  monopoly  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  river. 

On  January  27,  1853,  as  we  have  already  seen  {supra^  §  40),  Bolivia 
declared  all  navigable  waters  flowing  through  her  territory  to  bo  free  to 
the  commerce  of  all  nations.  Mr.  Clay,  having  urged  on  Peru  that  her 
accession  to  the  Brazilian  policy  was  in  contravention  of  her  treaty  of 
1851  with  the  United  States,  obtained  from  her  a  decree  extending  to 
all  the  most  favored  nations  the  privileges  granted  to  Brazil,  and  mak-' 
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ing  the  cities  of  ^auta  and  Loreto  ports  of  entry,  open  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  This  was  followed  by  protests  from  Brazil  addressed  to 
other  South  American  States,  and  by  a  series  of  complicated  negotiations 
(see  sammarj  in  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplomacy,  331  jf.),  in  which,  in  1853, 
the  British  and  French  envoys  took  part.  The  Brazilian  Government, 
haying  made  inquiries  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  ''  naval  demon- 
strations" United  States  vessels  were  then  making  on  the  Amazon, 
Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary,  answered,  on  September  22, 1853,  disclaim- 
iog  any  intention  to  use  force,  and  proceeding  to  say : 

'^  It  appears  to  the  undersigned  that  no  means  would  be  more  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  this  result  (that  of  developing  Brazilian  resources)  than 
the  removal  of  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Ama- 
zon,and  esx>ecial]y  to  the  passage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  to 
and  from  the  territories  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  by  the  way  of  that  river 
audits  tributaries." 

On  August  8, 1853,  Mr.  Trousdale,  minister  to  Brazil,  was  instructed 
by  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  claim  for  United  States  vessels 
free  transit  of  the  Amazon  for  commercial  intercourse  with  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colombia,  appealing  for  this  purpose  to  the  action 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  cited  iupra^  §  40.  In  this  instruction  is 
the  following  passage: 

^-  This  restricted  policy  which  it  is  understood  Brazil  still  persists  in 
maintaining  in  regard  to  the  navigable  rivers  passing  through  her  ter- 
ritories is  the  relic  of  an  age  less  enlightened  than  the  present.  The 
doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  clearly  presented  in  the  following  extract 
from  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law. 

'^ '  Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such  as  the  sea  and  run- 
ning water  (including,  of  course,  navigable  streams)  cannot  be  so  ap- 
propriated as  to  exclude  others  from  using  these  elements  in  any  man- 
ner which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  proprietor. 
This  is  what  is  called  an  innocent  use.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the 
jorisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation  over  sounds,  straits,  and  other  arms 
of  the  sea  leading  through  its  own  territory  to  that  of  another,  or  to 
other  seas  common  to  all  nations,  does  not  exclude  others  from  the 
right  of  innocent  passage  through  these  communications.' 

*^  The  soundness  of  this  principle  cannot,  I  presume,  be  controverted 
by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Brazil.  It  will  not,  therefore,  it  is  be- 
lieved, without  denying  rights  to  our  citizens  to  which  they  are  fairly 
entitled,  longer  withhold  from  them  the  use  of  the  Amazon  to  carry  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  New  Oranada, 
and  Venezuela.  You  will  claim  from  it  the  renunciation  of  any  author- 
ity it  may  have  heretofore  exercised  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States  up  and  down  that  river  in  their 
legitimate  commerce  with  any  of  these  Republics.  You  are  instructed 
to  claim  for  our  citizens  the  use  of  this  natural  avenue  of  trade.  This 
right  is  not  derived  from  treaty  stipulations — it  is  a  natural  one — ^as 
much  so  as  that  to  navigate  the  ocean — the  common  highway  of  nations. 
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By  long  usage  it  is  subject  to  some  restrictions  imposed  by  natious 
through  whoso  territories  these  navigable  rivers  pass.  This  right,  bow- 
ever,  to  restrict  or  regulate  commerce,  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
does  not  give  the  power  to  exclude  such  rivers  from  the  common  use  of 
nations." 

M8S.  Inst.,  Brazil. 

President  Pierce,  in  his  first  annnal  message,  December,  1853,  said, 
speaking  of  the  obstructive  policy  of  Brazil  in  this  relation: 

'^Our  minister  at  Brazil  is  instructed  to  obtain  a  rehixation  of  that 
policy,  and  to  use  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
open  to  common  use,  under  proper  safeguards,  this  great  natural  high- 
way for  iaternational  trade." 

On  January  4, 1854,  the  Peruvian  Government,  succumbing  to  Brazil, 
issued  a  decree  giving  Brazil  exclusive  privileges  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Amazon.  On  December  9, 1863,  the  treaty  of  1851,  in  accordance 
with  a  notice  given  a  year  previous,  in  conformity  with  its  40th  article, 
was  terminated.  This  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  all  treaty  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  With  Bolivia  (see  supra^ 
§  40),  a  treaty  was  agreed  on  in  1858  (signed  May  13, 1858,  ratifications 
exchanged  Kovember  9,  1862,  proclaimed  January  8,1863),  in  which 
articles  26  and  27  are  as  follows  : 

Aet.  XXVI.  "In  accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  international 
law,  Bolivia  regards  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  with  their  tribu 
taries,  as  highways  or  channels  opened  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of 
all  nations.  In  virtue  of  which,  and  desirous  of  promoting  an  exchange 
of  productions  through  these  channels,  she  will  permit,  and  invitej^, 
commercial  vessels  of  all  descriptions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  world,  to  navigate  freely  in  any  part  of  their  courses 
which  pertain  to  her,  ascending  those  rivers  to  Bolivian  ports,  and  dc 
sceuding  therefrom  to  the  ocean,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  estab 
lished  by  this  treaty,  and  to  regulations  sanctioned,  or  which  may  be 
sanctioned,  by  the  national  authorities  of  Bolivia  not  inconsistent  with 
the  stipulations  thereof. 

Art.  XXVII.  "The  owners  or  commanders  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  entering  the  Bolivian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata 
shall  have  the  right  to  put  up  or  construct,  in  whole  or  in  part,  vessels 
adapted  to  shoal-river  navigation,  and  to  transfer  their  cargoes  to  them 
without  the  payment  of  additional  duties ;  and  they  shall  not  pay  duties 
of  any  description  for  sections  or  pieces  of  vessel,s,  nor  for  the  machiner,* 
or  materials  which  they  may  introduce  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
said  vessels. 

"All  places  accessible  to  these,  or  other  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  said  Bolivian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  shall  bo 
considered  as  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Government  may 
deem  necessary  to  establish  for  the  collection  of  custom  house,  port, 
lighthouse,  police,  and  pilot  duties.  And  such  vessel  may  discharge 
and  receive  freight  and  cargo,  being  efi'ects  of  the  country  or  foreign, 
at  any  one  of  said  ports,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  article  3." 

On  December  7, 1866,  the  Brazilian  Government,  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree, to  take  effect  on  September  7,  1867,  opened  the  Amazon  to  the 
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QierchaDt  vessels  of  all  nationalities ;  and  on  December  17, 1868,  a  decree 
was  i>saed  by  the  President  of  Peru  to  tbe  same  effect. 

8ce  Lavrrence's  Whcaton  (ed.  18C3),  notoa  363-365;  Pcravian  Treaties,  Lima- 
187C;  7  OTi^o,  lOd-134 ;  cited  by  Mr.  Scbayler's  Am.  Diplom.,  344 ;  Engel, 
hart,  dii  Regime  des  fleaves,  1870 ;  Maary  on  KavigatioD  of  the  Amazon, 
Honse  Mis.  Doc.  32,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  Revne  de  droit  int.,  1886,  No.  2, 
lo9;  Caratheodory,  da  droit  int.  concemant  Ics  grands  conrs  d'ean,  18G1 ; 
Fioro,  droit  int.  (1885),  $  701.    See  also  distinctions  taken,  tupra,  $  40. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1851  with  Peru  the  United  States  are  not  boand 
to  pay  a  coDsnl  of  tbe  Peruvian  Government  the  value  of  proi)erty  be- 
longiDgto  a  deceased  Peruvian,  on  whose  estate  tbe  consul  was  eu titled 
to  administer,  which  may  have  been  unjustly  detained  and  administered 
by  a  local  public  administrator. 

9 Op.,  383,  Black,  1809. 

An  award  under  tbe  convention  witb  Peru  of  18G3  "  payable  in  cur- 
rent money  of  the  United  States,"  may  legally  be  paid  in  Treasury  notes 

or  in  specie, 

U  Op.,  52,  Bates,  1864. 

Questions  concerning  intervention  in  Peru  are  discussed,  supra^^  59. 

"The  undersigned,  minister  resident  of  Peru,  bas  the  bonor  to  inform 
liis  excellency  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  of  tbe  United  States,  that  bo 
Ijaa  received  orders  from  his  Government  to  notify  that  of  the  United 
States  that  that  of  Peru,  in  use  of  tbe  authority  which  the  first  para- 
ijraph  of  article  forty  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion concedes  to  it,  concluded  at  Lima,  on  the  2Cth  day  of  July,  1851, 
and  tbe  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  the 
iOtliof  July,  1852,  declares  that  the  said  treaty  shall  altogether  cease 
and  determine  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  present  notice. 

''The  undersigned  bas  also  received  from  his  Government  the  express 
order  to  make  known  to  that  of  his  excellency  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  tbe  United  States,  that  this  measure  does  not  in  any  manner  involve 
the  intention  of  interrupting  the  cordial  relations  which  exist  between 
the  two  countries,  its  purpose  being  to  restore  to  them  their  full  liberty, 
fitber  to  declare  this  treaty  in  force,  or  to  negotiate  another  which  may 
^more  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  both  nations." 

Mr.  Barreda,  minister  of  Pern,  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  9, 1862.    MSS. 
Notes,  Pcro. 

"The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  Seiior  F.  L.  Barreda, 
Diinister  resident  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  of  the  9th  instant,  in  which, 
pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  his  Government,  notice  is  given 
fjf  its  intention  to  terminate  and  conclude  the  treaty  of  26  Julj',  1851, 
^tween  the  United  States  and  Peru,  within  one  year  from  tbe  date  of 
this  notification,  which  is  not  intended  as  an  indication  of  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Peru  to  interrupt  the  cordial  relations  now  existing, 
hat  merely  to  leave  the  two  Governments  at  liberty  either  to  tleclare 
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the  continaauce  of  the  present  treaty,  or  to  negotiate  another  more  con- 
ducive to  mutaal  interests. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  be  gratified  that 
that  of  Peru  has  taken  this  step,  in  order  that  it  may  be  free  to  enter 
into  conventional  stipulations  of  the  most  liberal  character,  if  it  should 
be  found  more  expedient  to  frame  a  new  than  to  continue  in  force  the 
existing  treaty ;  he,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  this  official  notification,  assuring  Mr.  Barreda  that  the  Gk)v- 
ernmeut  of  the  United  States  will  promptly  respond  to  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  intentions  of  Peru  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  most  productive  of  those  cordial  relations  which  it  is  equally 
the  interest  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  object  of  both  to  maintain." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barreda,  Dec.  15, 18G2.    MSS.  Notes,  Pern; 

qnoted  in  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &o. 
As  to  Peruvian  waters,  see  supra,  (  30. 

(21)  Portugal. 
§158. 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  of  August  26, 1840, 
did  not  restrict  either  party  from  laying  discriminating  duties  on  mer- 
chandise not  the  growth  or  production  of  the  nation  of  the  vessel 
carrying  the  same  into  the  port  of  the  other  nation. 

Oklfield  V.  Marriott,  10  How.,  146. 

(22)  BussiA. 
§  169. 

The  message  of  President  Monroe,  communicating  to  the  Senate  tbe 
convention  of  December  15, 1824,  is  contained  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  384, 
18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  432.  In  this  cor- 
respondence  the  respective  titles  of  Eussia  and  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
northwest  coast  of  Korth  America  are  discussed. 

The  convention  of  April  6, 1824  (concluded  April  6-17),  is  given  in 
House  Doc.  397, 18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  583. 

For  tbe  circumstances  attendinp^  the  negotiation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Kussia  in  1832,  see  1  Curtis'  Buchanan,  171 ;  1  Benton's  Thirty  Teare,606. 

As  to  citizenship  in  Alaska,  see  infra,  $  187. 

As  to  Russia's  claim  to  Northwestern  Pacific^  see  supra,  $  32 ;  and  see  also  2 
Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  xi. 

As  to  treaty  of  1832  in  its  bearings  on  citizensliip,  see  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Foster, 
July  28,  1881,  quoted  supra,  $  5.5;  also  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  3tfr.  Near, 
June  14,  1882,  ivfra,  J  189 ;  and  Kie  v.  U.  S.,  27  Fed.  Rep.,  351,  infra,  J  187. 

As  to  Russia's  position  in  reference  to  expatriation,  see  infra,  $  171. 

As  to  Russia's  prosecution  of  Jews,  supra,  $  55. 

m 

"The  convention  with  Eussia  will,  I  presume,  be  very  satisfactory  to 
the  nation.  It  consists  of  six  articles.  By  the  first  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  parties  shall  not  be  disturbed 
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in  navigating  tho  great  Pacific  Ocean  nor  in  landing  on  the  coast  (at 
points  which  are  not  already  occupied)  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
with  the  natives,  nnder  the  following  restrictions :  Article  2.  That  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  land  at  any  point  where  there  is 
a  Bassian  establishment  without  permission  from  the  governor  or  com- 
mandant, reciprocated  as  to  Russians  in  our  favor.  3.  Ko  establish- 
ment shall  be  formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  under  their 
antbority,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  nor  in  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, north  of  549  40'  north  latitude ;  nor  by  Bussians  south  of  that 
latitude.  4.  For  ten  years  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty  the  vessels 
of  the  two  powers  and  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  may  reciprocally 
frequent,  without  impediment,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and 
creeks  on  the  coast  to  fish  and  trade  with  the  natives.  5.  From  this 
privilege  of  trade  are  excepted  spirituous  liquors,  arms,  swords,  x)owder, 
and  munitions  of  war  of  every  kind.  Both  x>owers  agree  to  give  effect 
to  this  provision,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  vessels  of  neither  shall 
visit  or  detain  the  vessels  of  the  other,  by  the  seizure  of  merchandise  or 
any  measure  of  force,  which  may  be  engaged  in  this  commerce ;  the 
bigh  contracting  parties  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  fix  and 
inflict  the  penalties  on  any  breaches  of  the  article.  The  sixth  requires 
tbat  the  ratifications  be  exchanged  in  ten  months  from  its  signature. 

"  By  this  convention  the  claim  to  the  *  mare  clatisum '  is  given  up,  a 
very  high  northern  latitude  is  established  for  our  boundary  with  Rus- 
sia,  and  our  trade  with  the  Indians  placed  for  ten  years  on  a  perfectly 
free  footing,  and  after  that  term  left  open  for  negotiation.  The  British 
Government  had,  at  our  suggestion,  agreed  to  treat  in  concert  with  us 
on  both  topics,  the  navigation  and  boundaries,  including  the  trade  with 
tbe  Indians,  but  on  seeing  that  passage  in  the  message  which  discoun- 
tenanced the  idea  of  further  colonization  on  this  continent,  declined  it, 
on  the  presumption  that  it  would  give  ofiTense  to  Russia,  a  reason  which 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  Bagot  to  the  Russian  Government  and  also 
to  Mr.  Middleton.  By  entering  into  the  negotiation  with  us  singly,  and 
conceding  to  us  these  points,  especially  that  relating  to  navigation,  the 
Emperor  has  shown  great  respect  for  the  United  States.  England  will, 
of  course,  have  a  similar  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  free  navigation  of 
tbe  Pacific,  but  we  shall  have  the  credit  of  having  taken  tho  lead  in 
tbe  affair.  I  think,  also,  that  the  event  derives  additional  importance 
from  the  consideration  that  the  treaty  has  been  concluded  since  the 
i^ceipt  at  Petersburg  of  the  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  which  expressed  sentiments  in  regard  to  our  principles 
and  hemisphere  adverse  to  those  entertained  by  the  holy  alliance.'' 

President  Monroe  to  Mr.  Madison,  Aug.  2, 1824.    Madison  MSS.,  Dept.  of  State. 

"From  tbe  commencement  of  their  intercourse  with  Russia,  the  United 
States  have  specifically  and  prominently  had  m  view : 
"L  The  negotiatiou  of  a  treaty  or  convention  of  commerce  and  navi- 
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gatioD  upon  those  principles  of  liberal  reciprocity  which  we  have  been 
so  anxious  to  establish  with  all  other  nations;  and 

<'  2.  The  establishment,  by  similar  conventional  stipulations,  of  roles 
for  regulating  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties,  in  the  following  rela- 
tions : 

''First,  where  the  one  is  at  war  and  the  other  neutral; 

**  Secondly,  where  both  are  at  war  with  the  same  power ; 

"  Thirdly,  where  they  are  unfortunately  at  war  with  each  other. 

"For  a  considerable  time  our  desire  in  regard  to  both  of  these  prin- 
cipal points  was  frustrated  by  the  Russian  Government  uniformly  de- 
clining to  treat  upon  the  subjects  involved  in  them. 

"  The  main  points  here  adverted  to,  however,  were  not  necessarilj 
connected;  and  in  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  arrived  at  St 
Petersburg  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  perceiving  the  Bossiaii 
Government  not  unfavorable  to  the  first  object  of  his  mission,  promptlj 
entered  upon  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  with  a  degree  oi 
zeal  and  abUity  which  happily  crowned  his  efforts  with  success,  aod 
finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga^ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Bussia  on  the  18th  December,  1832, 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  8th  April,  1833,  the  ratifications  were  ex 
changed  at  Washington  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May  following,  and  bj 
tbis  instrument,  thus  finally  concluded,  the  first  principal  point  I  hav^ 
already  adverted  to  may  be  considered  as  entirely  disposed  of,  and  a.i 
requiring  no  further  attention  on  your  part. 

'^Mr.  Buchanan  applied  himself  with  equal  promptitude  to  the  second 
point  of  his  mission ;  but  the  Imperial  Government  declining  at  tbat 
time  to  entertain  any  propositions  relative  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
upon  this  subject,  he  returned  with  the  leave  of  the  President  to  tM 
United  States." 

Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dickersoii,  Jane  26,  1834.    MSS.  Inst,  U\\» 
sia. 

"  The  use  of  the  lands  on  which  stood  the  buildings,  once  allowed  t^ 
the  Bussian  American  Company,  was  extinguished  by  the  treaty  ol 
1867." 

14  Op.,  302,  Williams,  1873. 

Although  article  C  of  the  treaty  with  Bussia  of  1832  stipulated  that 
no  higher  duties  should  be  imposed  on  goods  imported  from  Bussia  tbaii 
on  like  articles  imported  from  other  places,  if  Congress  has  imposed  i\ 
different  duty  upon  Bussian  hemp,  the  law  mnst  be  enforced. 

Taylor  v,  Morton,  2  Curtis,  454. 

It  being  provided  by  article  6  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Bussia,  of  1832,  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  oii 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  article  the  produce  oi 
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maonfactare  of  Russia  than  arc  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article 
being  the  prodace  or  mannfacture  of  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
CoDgress  having,  by  section  1  of  act  1861  (12  Stat.,  2S2),  imposed  a  duty 
on  aDmannfactnred  Eussian  hemp  of  $40  per  ton,  and  on  manila  and 
other  hemps  of  India  of  $25  per  ton,  such  legislation  is  a  declaration  by 
Congress  that  such  provision  of  the  treaty  shall  no  longer  operate  as 
thelaw  of  the  laud  in  respect  to  the  duty  on  nnmannfactured  Eussia 
bemp. 

Ropes  V.  Clinch,  8  Blatch.,  304. 

The  action  of  Senate  and  House  on  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  is  detailed  supra  §  131a.  For  a  history  of  the  negotiation  see 
Scidmore's  Alaska,  201^;  Bancroft's  Alaska,  5d4ff. 

"  Congress  (on  the  declaration  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780)  did 
not  delay  to  send  a  miuister  to  Eussia,  for  the  armed  neutrality  presented 
an  admirable  occasion  of  attacking  En  gland  in  a  vital  organ.  Another 
method  of  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  principles  of  that  confed- 
eracy was,  also,  adopted.  We  copy  from  the  journal  of  October,  1780, 
the  following  i^aragraph  :  Congress,  willing  to  testify  their  regards  t  j 
the  rights  of  commerce,  and  their  respect  for  the  Sovereign  who  hath  pro- 
posed, and  the  powers  who  have  approved  the  said  regulations,  'resolve 
that  the  board  of  admiralty  prepare  and  report  instructions  for  the  com- 
manders of  armed  vessels  commissioned  by  the  United  States,  conform- 
able to  the  priuciples  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  empress  of  all 
the  Eassias  on  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels.'  Francis  Dana,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  elected,  in  December,  1780,  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg;  he  was  authorized  *  to  accede  to  the  con- 
reotion  of  the  said  neutral  and  belligerent  powers  protecting  the  freedom 
of  commerce  and  the  rights  of  nations,'  and  to  propose  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  country 
in  which  the  United  States  volunteered  themselves  a  party  to  a  league 
of  sovereigns  in  Europe,  a  proceeding  that  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
raogements  that  have  succeeded  the  pacification  of  1815,  would,  at  this 
»  day,  have  excited  an  intense  and  profound  interest.'' 

1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  424. 

But  "Mr.  Dana  having  passed  nearly  a  year  in  Russia,  never  having 
be^D  presented  at  court,  and  not  seeing  the  least  prospect  of  attaining 
a  single  object  of  his  mission,  left  St.  Petersburg  iu  August,  1783,  for 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  long  interval  before  that  court  was  again 
visited  by  an  American  minister." 

Ibid.,  431. 

Mr.  Dana  not  having  been  recognized  by  the  Russian  court,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  him  to  propose  to  accede  to  an  armed  neutrality. 
After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  however.  Congress  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  int  o  any  alliances  which  might  disturb  that  pe<ace.  The 
iumed  neutrality  having  expired  with  the  'general  pacification,  the  United 
States  was  i-elieved  from  any  project  to  join  iu  its  stipulations.  But 
7ben  the  United  Provinces  proposed  a  renewal  of  such  stipulations.  Con- 
gress resolved  that  "  whereas  the  primary  object  of  the  resolution  of 
October  8, 1780,  and  of  the  commission  and  instructions  to  Mr.  Dana 
relative  to  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  neutral  confederacy, 
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no  longer  can  operate ;  and  as  tbe  true  interest  of  these  States  requires 
that  they  should  be  as  little  as  possible  entangled  in  the  politics  and 
controversies  of  European  nations,  it  is  inexpedient  to  renew  the  said 
powers  either  to  Mr.  Dana  or  to  the  other  ministers  of  these  United  States 
in  Europe;  but  inasmuch  as  the  liberal  principles  on  which  the  said  cod- 
federacy  was  established  are  conceived  to  be,  in  general,  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  nations,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  ought  in  that  view  to  be  promoted  by  the  latter,  so  far  as  will  con- 
sist with  their  fundamental  policy,  resolved,  that  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary of  these  United  States  in  negotiating  a  peace  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  instructed,  in  case  they  should  comprise  in  the  definitive  treaty 
any  stipulations  amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations,  to  avoid  accompanying  them  by  any  engagements  which  shall 
oblige  the  contracting  parties  to  support  these  stipulations  by  arms." 

^^  As  you  have  truly  remarked,  sir,  Kussia  was  one  of  the  first  powers 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  us  on  our  appearance  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Chief  Justice  Dana  of  this  State  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Kussia  in  1780,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was 
appointed  by  Congress  his  private  secretary,  the  youngest  person  per- 
haps ever  appointed  to  such  an  office  in  this  country.  •  •  •  Mr. 
Harris,  the  British  minister,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury,  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  immediate  recognition  of  Mr.  Dana  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  but  the  moment  Itcould  be  done  without  offence  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  is,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  1783  was  concluded,  she  recognized 
this  infant  Eepublic  with  cordiality.  •  *  •  During  the  war  of  1812 
with  England,  Eussia  tendered  her  mediation  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was  notacceptedby  Great  Britain,  but  the  proposal  resulted  in  a  direct 
negotiationandtheconclusionof  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  •  ♦  •  In  that 
remarkable  letter  of  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Eussian  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  dated  10th  July,  1861,  and  addressed  to  the  Eussian  envoy  in 
this  country,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  uses  this 
memorable  language :  *  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions  and 
of  their  interests,  perhaps,  even  because  of  their  diversity.  Providence 
seems  to  urge  the  United  States  to  draw  closer  the  traditional  bond,  as 
the  basis  and  very  condition  of  their  political  existence.  In  any  event 
the  sacrifices  they  might  impose  upon  themselves  to  maintain  it  (the 
Union,  then  threatened  by  secession)  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
which  dissolution  would  bring  after  it.  United,  they  perfect  each  other; 
separated  from  each  other,  they  are  paralyzed.' " 

Mr.  Everett's  address  on  Jano  7,  1864,  on  the  reception  of  the  Bnssian  admiral. 
4  Everett's  Orations,  696  #. 

''  The  correspondence  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  with  the 
convention  of  1824  may  be  found  in  volume  6  of  the  folio  edition  of  the 
Foreign  Eelations,  pages  432  to  471. 

'*  Eussia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  were  each  claimants 
of  an  indefinite  coast  line  on  the  Pacific  south  of  latitude  5G^.  The 
claims  of  Bussia,  which  extended  to  the  high  seas,  are  thus  stated  in 
John  Quincy  Adams's  instructions  to  Henry  Middleton :  '  The  preten- 
sions of  the  Imperial  Government  extend  to  an  exclusive  territorial 
jurisdiction  from  the  forty  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-one  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
American  continent,  and  they  assume  the  right  of  interdicting  the  nav- 
igation and  the  fishery  of  all  other  nations  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
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mfles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast.  The  United  States  can  admit  no 
part  of  these  claims.  •  •  •  They  can  in  nowise  admit  the  right  of 
Biissia  to  exclusive  territorial  i>ossession  on  an^^  part  of  the  continent 
of  5orth  America  soath  of  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
will  maintain  the  right  of  their  citizens,  enjoyed  without  interruption 
since  the  establishment  of  their  independence,  of  free  trade  with  the 
original  natives  of  the  northwest  coast  thronghout  its  whole  extent.' 

**Tbe  negotiations  under  these  instructions  were  delayed  under  the 
supposition  that  Great  Britain  would  take  part  in  them.  When  Mid- 
dletOQ  had  reason  to  suppose  that  separate  negotiations  were  to  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  he  made  known  to  both  sides 
tbe  territorial  rights  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  that  he  began  his 
D^otiations  with  Kesselrode.  At  the  first  interview  he  found  him  ^  as 
well  disposed  to  treat  with  us  as  ever.'  In  less  than  two  months  from 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  the  convention  was  signed. 

**The  fourth  article  of  this  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Eussian  minister  at  Washington 
gave  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  American  sea-captains  were 
infringing  upon  what  Russia  regarded  as  her  rights,  and  suggested  that 
'the  American  public  should  be  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the  re- 
lations on  this  subject^'  adding  that  he  had  been  '  ordered  to  invite  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  the  most  suitable  measures 
with  regard  to  it.' 

"Mr.  Forsyth  instructed  negotiations  to  be  opened  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  purpose  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  tbe  treaty ;  but  they  proved 
to  be  fruitless.  Kesselrode  closed  them  by  saying  that  it  was  '  impossi- 
ble for  the  Imperial  Government  to  accede  to  the  proposition.  •  •  • 
The  renewal  of  the  fourth  article  could  hardly  contribute  to  extend,  in 
a  reciprocally  useful  manner,  the  commercial  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  of  America;  or,  by  consequence,  answer  the  con- 
stant solicitude  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  cement  more  and  more, 
aod  in  a  mutual  interest,  the  friendly  intelligence  which  it  is  always 
happy  to  cultivate  with  the  Government  of  the  Union.' 

'^These  questions  were  set  at  rest  by  the  cession  of  Alaska.  The 
tieaty  was  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  6th  of  July,  1867,  with  a 
^oest  for  necessary  legislation.  The  steps  taken  in  the  actual  trans- 
fer of  the  ceded  territory  are  set  forth  in  the  President's  message  of  Jan- 
oary  27, 18GS.  A  copy  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  of  the  correspond- 
^oce  relating  to  it,  and  other  correspondence,  with  Muformation  in  rela- 
tion to  Russian  America,'  including  Mr.  Sumner's  speech,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  on  the  17th  of  February,  1868. 

"The  subject  of  the  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  treaty  was  dis- 
<^S8ed  at  length  in  the  House.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fordgn  Affairs  reported  in  favor  of  it.  The  act  was  at  last  passed  on 
the  27th  of  July.  /Supraj  §  131a. 

Kr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &,c. 

As  to  contested  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Brititth  Columbia,  see  Mr. 
Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Nov.  20,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

The  corresi)ondence  with  Bussia  in  1878,  respecting  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  Alaska  will  be  found  in  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.. 
1877-78,  vol.  69. 

Papers  relative  to  the  conflicting  titles  of  Eussia  and  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  Forth  America,  are  given  in  House  Doc.  328, 
li^tsess.,  17th  Cong.;  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.,  851.) 
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<^  Alaska  seal  is  now  the  only  seal  iti  the  market,  siucc  the  rookeries 
of  the  Antarctic  Sea  have  been  so  persistently  hunted  that  the  seals 
have  become  extinct.  •  •  •  From  the  date  of  the  lease  in  1870  op 
to  March,  1884,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  (to  whom  the  United 
States  has  given  a  monopoly  of  the  Pryb.vloff  rookeries)  has  paid 
(4,662,02G.  Having  invested  $7,200,000  in  the  purchase  of  the  terri 
tory,  comprising  an  area  of  58,017  square  miles,  the  Government  has 
derived  an  annual  income  ranging  from  $262,G00  to  $317,000,  from  two 
of  the  smallest  islands  off  its  coast." 

Scidmoro's  Alaska,  314.    See  Bancroft's  Alaska,  chap.  28,  ;J9. 

This  gives  to  the  United  States  four  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money 
of  Alaska. 

(23)  Sardinia. 
5  160. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Sardinia,  allowing  '*any  person  holding  real  es- 
tate within  theterritoriesof  oneof  the  contracting  parties"  onwhomreal 
estate  could  descend  but  for  their  alienage,  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  such 
real  estate  etc.,  without  paying  any  other  taxes  than  those  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  which  such  real  estate  is  situated  are  subject,  it  is  still 
open  to  question  whether  an  inheritance  tax  in  Louisiana  bears  upon 
residents  in  Italy  and  subjects  of  the  King  of  Italy  who  are  heirs  to 
real  estate  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Colobiaiio,  February,  1870.  MSS.  Kotos,  Italy; 
citing  Stato  v.  Poydrass,  9  La.  Ann.,  165,  holding  such  tax  to  apply,  and 
Fredorickson  o.  La.,  23  How.,  445,  'wbere  tbo  question  is  left  open.  See  as 
to  SQch  limitations  supraf  $  138. 

(24)  Spain. 

(a)  TREATY  OF  1795. 

§1G1. 

The  correspondeuce  of  Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Short,  United  States 
ministers  at  Madrid  in  1792,  in  reference  to  the  Florida  boundar}-,  to 
Indian  incursions  aided  by  Spain,  to  commercial  restraints,  and  to  tlic 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),2G0, 
304. 

The  delays  of  Spain  in  making  treaty  with  the  United  States  arc 
noticed  in  7  John  Adams's  Works,  145,  385,  389, 485,  496, 517,  520,  5G5, 
582,  644. 

The  papers  in  respect  to  the  negotiations  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  minister 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  Spanish  ministry  in  1795  are  given  in  1 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  bSoff.j  together  with  the  projects  and  counter- 
projects. 

The  correspondence  as  to  the  convention  of  August  11, 1802,  is  given 
in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  625  jT;  that  connected  with  the  boundary 
negotiations  of  1805  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  596^.  The  ratitica 
tion  of  the  treaty  is  noticed  in  2  Madison's  Writings,  73,  75,  86,  94. 
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The  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1793  was  the  subject  of  mnch  dis- 
eassion  in  the  Amistad  case,  iu  1839  and  the  immediately  sacceeding 
years.  Acconling  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Holabird,  U.  S.  district  attor- 
oey  for  Gonnecticat,  addressed,  September  5, 1839,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  ^'  certain  blacks  (alleged  to  be  slaves)  were  taken,  in 
Jooe,  1839,  on  board  the  schooner  Amistad  at  a  port  in  the  island  of 
Caba  to  transport  to  another  port  in  the  same  island ;  when  from  seven 
to  ten  leagues  oat  they  mardered  the  captain  and  mate  and  took  posses- 
8ioD  of  the  schooner  (27th  or  28th  of  June).  On  the  2Gth  of  August 
they  were  discovered  ofif  Montauk  Point  by  the  crew  of  the  surveying 
brig  Washington,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Gediiey,  and  by  him 
boarded  and  brought  into  the  port  of  New  London." 

Thirty-nine  of  the  revolters  were  committed  for  trial  in  Connecticut, 
and  were  also  ''libelled"  on  Sept.  19,  1839,  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict  attorney,  as  property  of  Spanish  subjects,  and  hence  to  be  le- 
stored  under  the  treaty.  Judge  Thompson,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  circuit 
coart,  decided  that  that  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
offence  charged,  it  having  been  committed  on  a  Spanish  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  (10  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  132).  Lie  refused  to  release  the 
prisoners,  however,  as  they  were  claimed  as  property  under  the  libel 
filed  in  the  district  court.  To  the  libel  the  negroes  in  arrest  filed  an 
answer  to  the  eflfect  that  they  wei-e  free-born  Africans,  who  had  been 
TToogfully  kidnapped.  The  court  rejected  the  claims  of  the  alleged 
owners  for  the  restoration  of  the  negroes,  but  decreed  that  they  should 
l)e  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  transportation  to 
Africa.  This  rniing  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court,  and  afterwards, 
in  1S41,  (BalHwin,  J.,  being  the  sole  dissenter,)  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  (16  Peters,  518)  with  the  modification  that  the 
negroes  in  question  were  to  be  declared  free.  The  ground  on  which 
this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  put  is  stated  below  in  its  proper 
place  in  this  section. 

See  Mr.  Holabird,  Dist.  Att^.,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Dec.  21,  18:]9;  House  Ex.  Doc. 
188,  26th  Cong.  1st  seas. ;  Senate  Kx.  Doc.  179,  2Gth  Cou;;.  2il  seHH. ;  op.  of 
Att'y,  Gen.  Gmndy,  3  Op.  4^6;  (in  which  opinion  Mr.  Grnndy,  in  Nov., 
1839,  advised  the  President  to  deliver  the  negroes  to  Spiiin).  Hastings' 
Am.  Politics,  Frank.  Sq.  Ed.,  139;  10  J.  Q.  Adams' Mem.,  132«  jf,  429,/, 
441,  narrating  Mr.  Adams'  course  as  counsel  for  the  negroes. 

The  owners  of  the  Amistad  subseqneDtly  made  application  to  the 
Gorernment  of  the  United  States  for  indemnity  for  the  lovsses  sustained 
by  them  through  the  alleged  failure  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with 
the  treaty.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  on  March  19,  184G,  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  tiollars  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  refused  to  make  such  an  appropriation.  It  was  added  by 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill.  The 
amendment,  however,  did  not  pass  the  House,  which,  the  next  session, 
again  rejected  the  appropriation. 

See  President  Fillmore's  message  of  Fob.  14, 18.'>1,  with  accompanying  papers. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  29,  31st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

A  report  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  February  10,  1851,  recom- 
mending payment  of  the  claim,  is  found  in  Senate  Rep.  Com.  301,  3lst 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  See  further  message  of  President  Tyler,  recommending 
payment,  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  101, 27th  Cong.,  3d  sess.;  House  Ex.  Doc.  83, 
28tU  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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President  Fillmore's  message  of  January  19, 1853,  recommending  pay- 
ment of  the  claim  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  19,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

It  is  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  that ''  in  an  elaborate  letter  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  the  ( 'hevaiier  d'Argatz,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1841, 
the  opinion  is  confidently  maintained  that  the  claim  is  nnfonnded.^  Mr. 
Fillmore  bases  his  conclusion  recommending  action  on  the  message  of 
President  Polk  sustaining  the  claim,  and  on  reports  of  committees  of 
Congress. 

Article  15  of  the  treaty  of  1795  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
provides  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods,  but  contains  no 
stipulation  that  enemy's  bottoms  shall  communicate  hostile  character 
to  the  cargo.  The  latter  is  uot  to  be  implied  from  the  insertion  of  tbe 
former  rule. 

Tho  Noreide,  9  Crancb,  388.    See,  further,  tbe  Santissima  Triuldod,  7  Wlieat, 
283. 

The  term  "  subjects  "  in  the  15th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of 
1795,  when  applied  to  persons  owing  allegiance  to  Spain,  must  be  con- 
strued in  the  same  sense  as  the  term  '*  citizens  "  or  'inhabitants"  vhen 
applied  to  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  extends 
to  all  persons  domiciled  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 

The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.,  227. 

The  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel  and  cargo,  made  by  a  privateer  com 
missioned  by  the  province  of  Garthagena  while  it  had  an  organized 
Government  and  was  at  war  with  Spain,  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Nenstra  Sefiora  de  la  Caridad,  4  Wheat.,  497. 

Article  17  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795  is  imperfect  and  in 
operative  so  far  as  concerns  passports,  in  consequence  of  tbe  omission 
to  annex  the  form  of  passport  to  the  treaty. 

The  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  1. 

The  form  of  the  passport  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  ship  was  to 
be  conclusively  established  never  having  been  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  is  to  be  proved  according  to  tbe 
ordinary  rules  of  the  prize-court,  and  if  thus  shown  to  be  Spanish,  will 
protect  the  cargo  on  board,  to  whomsoever  the  latter  may  belong. 

Ihid. 
Note  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cadwaladkr.— **The  form  of  passport  referred  to  in  article 
17  of  the  treaty  of  1795  is  not  annexed  either  to  the  original  treaty  signed  by  the  ne* 
gotiators,  or  to  the  copy  bearing  the  ratification  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  file  in  tbe 
Department  of  State.  It  is  remarkable,  howeyer,  that  to  the  Spanish  Tersivn,  appear- 
ing in  vol.  2,  p.  429,  of  'Coleccion  de  los  Tratados  de  Paz/  &o.,  published  at  Madrid 
in  1800,  two  forms  of  passports  in  Spanish  are  annexed— one  for  ships  navigAtiog 
European  seas,  and  the  other  for  those  navigating  American  seas.  These  forms  are 
found  in  6  Wheat.,  97.  No  explanation  has  been  discovered  of  these  facts.  It  is 
stated,  however,  in  a  letter  from  Jacob  Wagner  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  November  3^ 
1814,  that  a  form  was  agreed  on." — Cadwalader'B  Dige$t 
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The  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain  prohibited  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  taking  commissions  to  cruise  in  a  privateer  against  the 
commerce  of  Spain,  but  not  from  serving  in  a  x)ublic  armed  vessel  of  a 
beIligerent*natioD. 

The  Santiflsima  Trinidad,  7  VITheat.,  283. 

"The  United  States  have  never  claimed  any  part  of  the  territory  in- 
cloded  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  or  Alabama  under  any  treaty  with 
Spain,  although  she  claimed  at  different  periods  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbe  territory  in  both  of  those  States.  By  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  signed  at  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
Kdo,  tbe  high  contracting  parties  declare  and  agree  that  the  line  be- 
tveen  the  United  States  and  East  and  West  Florida  shall  be  designated 
by  a  line  beginning  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  the  northernmost  part  of 
tbe  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  from  thence  shall  be 
drawn  due  east  from  the  middle  of  tbe  Chattahoochee  River,  &c.  This 
treaty  declares  and  agrees  that  the  line  which  was  described  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  their  southern 
boQDdary  shall  be  the  line  which  divides  their  territory  from  East  and 
West  Florida.  The  article  does  not  import  to  be  a  cession  of  territory, 
bat  the  adjustment  of  a  controversy  between  two  nations.  It  is  under- 
stood as  an  admission  that  the  right  was  originally  in  tbe  United  States. 
Had  Spain  considered  herself  as  ceding  territory,  she  could  not  have 
neglected  to  stipulate  for  the  property  of  the  inhabitants — a  stipulation 
vhich  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  of  national  honor  would  have 
demanded,  and  which  the  United  States  would  not  have  refused." 

McKiDley,  J.,  Pollard  v.  Hagan,  3  How.,  225 ;  see  Hickey's  Lessee  r.  Stcwai't, 
3  How.,  760. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of  1795  ascertained 
and  established  an  existing  but  disputed  boundary-line,  and  prior  grants 
made  by  the  authorities  of  Spain  within  the  territory  of  Georgia,  as  as- 
certained by  that  treaty,  were  invalid. 

Robinson  v.  Minor,  10  How.,  637. 

The  20th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795  does  not  extend  the 
jorsidiction  of  our  courts  to  offenses  committed  in  Spain,  nor  vice  versa^ 
and  according  to  the  common  law,  the  commandant  of  tbe  island  of 
Amelia  is  not  liable  to  any  public  prosecution  before  any  of  our  courts 
for  his  transactions  in  Florida. 

1  Op.,  68,  Lee,  1797. 

Mr.  John  Randolph,  on  January  3, 1806,  made  a  report  from  a  special 
committee  condemning  ^^with  just  indignation  the  hostile  spirit  mani- 
felted  by  tbe  court  of  Madrid  towards  tbe  Government  of  tbe  United 
States,  in  withholding  the  ratification  of  its  convention  with  us,  although 
signed  by  its  own  minister,  under  the  eye  of  bis  sovereign,  unless  with 
alterations  of  its  terms  affecting  claims  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
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the  express  coDditious  of  the  instrument  itself  were  reserved  for  fatuie 
discussion,  as  well  as  other  hostile  acts.'' 

2  Am.  St.  Pup.  (For.  Rel.),  695. 

• 

'*  From  the  middle  of  1793  to  the  middle  or  close  of  1794  the  problem 
of  preserving  peace  appeared  to  be  difficult.  Great  Britain  occupied 
military  posts  within  the  United  States,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
had  pushed  a  garrison  far  south  towards  Cincinnati.  Spain  occupied 
Natchez,  and  proposed  to  support  the  Indians  who  dwelt  within  what 
are  now  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  a  large  part  of  Georgia 
in  maintaining  their  independence.  The  Indians  in  the  Northwest  were 
in  open  hostilities.  Genet  set  the  Administration  at  defiance  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  appealed  to  the  nation  to  support  him.  Wash- 
ington solved  the  difficulty  by  asking  the  recall  of  Genet,  by  sending 
Jay  to  London,  and  by  ordering  Thomas  Pinckney  to  Madrid  with  fall 
power  and  authority  •  •  •  *for  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  meet,  confer,  treat,  and  negotiate  with  the  ministers,  commis- 
sioners, de[>uties,  or  plenipotentiaries  of  his  said  Majesty  (the  King  of 
Spain],  being  furnished  with  sufficient  authority  of  and  concerning  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi;  and  such  other  matters  relative  to 
the  condnes  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  the  intercourse  to  be  had  thereon,  as  the  mutual  interests 
and  general  harmouy  of  neighboring  and  friendly  nations  require  to  be 
precisely  adjusted  and  regulated;  and  of  and  concerning  the  general 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdoms  and  dominions 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty  or  treaties, 
convention  or  conventions,  thereon.'  He  also  had  a  separate  power 
*to  agree,  treat,  consult,  and  negotiate  of  and  concerning  all  matters 
and  causes  of  difference  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  his 
said  Majesty,  relative  to  the  instructions  of  his  said  Majesty,  or  of  any 
of  the  tribunals  or  authorities  of  his  said  Majesty,  to  his  ships  of  war 
and  privateers,  of  whatsoever  date,  as  well  as  of  and  concerning  resti- 
tution or  compensation  in  the  cases  of  capture  or  seizure  made  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  said  ships  of  war 
and  privateers,  and  retribution  for  the  injuries  received  therefrom  by 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty  or 
treaties,  convention  or  conventions,  touching  the  premises.' 

*' Pinckney  arrived  in  Madrid  on  the  28th  of  June,  1795.  Short,  who 
was  there  as  charg6,  had  written  the  Government  that  the  moment  was 
opportune  for  concluding  a  treaty.  Pinckney  was  met  at  the  outlet  by 
a  proposal  for  ^a  triple'  alliance  between  France,  Spain,  and  oarselves, 
which  he  declined.  He  also  declined  to  guarantee  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  America.  By  the  10th  of  August  the  parties  l)egan  to  pat 
their  ideas  on  paper.  The  first  proj6t  for  a  treaty  came  from  Spain, 
and  was  handed  Pinckney  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  before  the  23d  of 
September.  On  the  27th  of  October  the  parties  signed  a  treaty,  which 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  from  that  day  to  this. 

^*It  defined  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  definitions  in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  It  conceded 
the  navigation  of  the  Mis8is8ip])i,  and  gave  us  a  right  of  deposit  and 
storage  for  our  produce  at  New  Orleans.  It  embodied  many  of  the 
leading  commercial  provisions  of  the  previous  treaties  with  France  or 
Prussia.  And  a  provision  was  made  for  a  commission  ^to  terminate  all 
differences  on  account  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  citijjeqs  of  the 
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United  States,  in  conseqaence  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes  having  been 
taken  by  the  subjects  of  Ilis  Catholic  Majesty  during  the  late  war 
between  Spain  and  France.'  A  copy  of  this  treaty  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Washington  on  the  29th  of  March,  179G,  and  an  act 
was  passed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Though  transmitted  in  the  midst  of 
the  debate  on  *  Jay's  treaty,'  it  was  considered  and  acted  on  without 
more  than  a  casual  allusion  to  it  in  that  debate,  and  without  discussion 
on  its  own  merits. 

**Tbe  provisions  of  this  treaty  respecting  limits  and  the  withdrawal 
of  garrisons  had  not  been  carried  out  when  Louisiana  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  and  meanwhile  disputes  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  arbitrary  order  discontinuing  the  right  to  deposit  and  store 
American  produce  at  New  Orleans,  and  reclamations  were  made  upon 
Spain  for  losses  suffered  from  this  cause,  and  also  for  maritime  spolia- 
tions before  the  peace  of  Amiens." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  Slc. 

^^The  treaty  of  1795  concluded  with  Spain  during  the  same  Adminis- 
tration (of  Washington),  provided  that  the  vessels  or  effects  of  citizens 
of  either  power  should  not  be  embargoed  or  detained  by  the  other  for 
any  purpose;  that  the  courts  of  justice  should  bo  open  alike  to  citizens 
of  each  power;  that  seizures  of  the  persons  of  citizens  of  one  power  by 
tbe  authorities  of  the  other,  within  its  jurisdiction,  were  to  be  made  and 
prosecuted  nnder  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  and  that  the  persons  so 
arrested  were  to  have  the  right  to  employ  such  advocates  or  attorneys 
as  they  pleased,  who  were  to  have  the  right  of  access  to  them,  and  of 
being  present  at  all  examinations  and  trials,  all  of  which  engagements 
have  since  been  entered  into  with  other  powers." 

{b)  FLORIDA  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  TREATY  OF  ldl6-*20, 

§  161a. 

The  United  States  having  proposed  in  18IG  to  accept  a  cession  of 
Florida  as  a  basis  of  the  release  of  the  claims  held  by  citizens  of  the 
Uoited  States  against  Spain,  offered  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  further 
oooipromise,  to  take  the  Colorado  river  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  although  that  purchase  had  been  previously  main- 
tained to  extend  as  far  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Spanish  minister,  Onis, 
whose  intrigues  and  turbulence  had  been  a  constant  source  of  difficulty 
at  Washington,  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  restoration  to  Spain 
of  that  section  of  what  was  called  West  Florida  whi(*h  included  Mobile 
and  the  adjacent  country.  He  also  presented  as  a  set-off  looses  to  Spain 
from  depr^ations  by  expeditions  which  he  alleged  had  been  fitted  out 
at  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  insurgents  in  Texas  and 
Mexico;  and  he  also  claimed  that  vessels  from  the  insurgent  Spanish 
colonies  should  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  meet  the  latter  complaints  so  far  as  they  were  reasonable,  a  stat- 
ute was  passed  in  March  3,  1816,  which  impovsed  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  forfeiture  of  the  vessels  employed,  and  an  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  on  all  persons  engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels  to 
cruise  against  powers  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace. 

8eeii»/ra$M03,405. 
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Tbo  earlier  correspondence  with  Spain  relative  to  the  cession  of  Flor- 
ida is  given  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1818,  vol.  6,  655  ff.  lu 
the  same  volame,  p.  555,  is  given  the  President's  message  on  the  same 
subject.    See  also  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  626. 

The  correspondence  as  to  the  cession  of  Florida  is  more  fully  given  in 
House  Doc.  368, 18th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.|  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  263. 

The  treaty  of  "  amity,  settlement,  and  limits,  between  the  United 
States  and  His  Catholic  Majesty,"  signed  February  22, 1819,  and  seut 
to  the  Senate  on  that  day,  is  given  with  the  correspondence  preliminary 
thereto  in  Senate  Doc.  311,  15th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  4  Am.  St.  Pap.,  422/. 
This  treaty  provided  for  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  dnited  States, 
and  the  reciprocal  renunciation  of  certain  claims  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, as  adjusted  by  a  joint  commission.    See  comments,  infra. 

This  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  Spanish  Government  until  Oc- 
tober 24,  1820,  which  was  after  the  time  provided  for  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  It  was  submitted  again  to  the  Senate  on  February  13, 
18:il,  and  ratified  by  them  February  19,  1821.  See  6  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Rel.),  127. 

As  to  the  inflaences  on  Spain  temporarily  to  withhold  ratification  from  the 
treaty  of  1819,  see  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  chair- 
man, House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dec.  21,  1819.  MSS.  Report 
Book.    This  question  is  moit)  fully  discussed  at  the  close  of  this  Bection. 

Aa  to  ratificatiou  of  this  treaty,  see  %u-pra^  §  131.  The  correspondence 
as  to  execution  of  the  treaty  is  in  House  Doc.  380, 18th  Gong.,  2d  sess. ; 
6  Am.  St.  Pap.,  308. 

The  treaty  as  finally  ratified  is  given  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  347 ;  6  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  127.  See  also  House  Doc.  308,18th  Gong.,  Ist  sess.; 
5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel.),  203;  Senate  Doc.  60,  23d  Cong.,  2d  sess.; 
Senate  Doc.  49,  24tb  Gong.,  2d  sess. 

As  to  9th  article,  see  House  Doc.  07  (Treas.  Dept.),  24th  Cong.,  2d 
sess. ;  House  Doc.  14  (Treas.  Dept.),  24th  Gong.,  Ist  sess. 

As  to  impediment  to  execution  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  ot 
1819  arising  from  the  question  whether  interest  can  be  allowed  on  the 
amount  awarded  claimants,  see  President's  message  transmitting  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  18,  1884,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  168,  48th  Cong., 
1st  sess.    See,  also,  tw/m,  §  240. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  delivery  of  Florida  to  the  United  States 
in  1821  are  attached  to  the  President's  message  of  December  5,  1821, 
House  Doc.  324, 17th  Gong.,  Ist  sess. ;  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  740/. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1819  the  commissioner  had  power  to  decide  con- 
clusively upon  the  amount  and  validity  of  claims,  but  not  upon  the  con- 
flicting rights  of  parties  to  the  sums  awarded  by  them. 

Comegys  «.  Vasse,  1  Pet.,  193. 

*«  The  0th  article  of  the  treaty  contains  the  following  provision :  *Tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the 
United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  This 
treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  to 
the  ei\joyment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
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of  the  United  States.  It  is  QDnecessary  to  inquire  whether  ibis  is  uot 
their  condition,  indepenclent  of  stipulation.  They  do  not,  however, 
participate  in  political  power ;  they  do  not  share  in  the  Goverument  till 
Florida  shall  become  a  State.  •  •  •  All  the  laws  which  were  in  force 
ioEorida  while  a  province  of  Spain,  those  excepted  which  were  political 
in  their  character,  which  concerned  the  relations  between  the  people 
and  their  sovereign,  remained  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  recognized  this  principle  by  using  the 
words  *  laws  of  the  Territory  now  in  force  therein.'  No  laws  could  then 
have  been  in  force  but  those  enacted  by  the  Spanish  Government." 

Manhally  C.  J.,  American  Insarance  Co.  r.  Canter.  1  Pet.«  542. 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  taken  in  connection  with  the  2d  article, 
and  with  the  explanatory  dedaration  of  the  King  of  Spain  when  he 
ratified  the  treaty,  does  not  provide  for  grants  made  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  between  the  rivers  Iberville  and  Perdido. 

Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253 ;  Pollard's  Lessee  r.  Files,  2  How.,  602. 

By  the  treaty  Spain  did  not  cede  any  territory  to  the  United  States 
W6»t  of  the  river  Perdido.  Acting  upon  the  opinion  that  the  territory 
claimed  by  Spain  west  of  that  stream  was  acquired  from  France  by 
the  treaty  of  1803,  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Cfovemment  had,  prior  to  1819,  treated  it  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  will,  in  such 
<^s,  follow  the  course  of  those  departments. 

Foster  v.  Keilson,  2  Pet.,  253 ;  Garcia  v.  Leo,  12  i&td.,  515;  Pollard's  Lessee  v. 
Files,  2  How.,  591 ;  Pollard's  Lessee  r.  Hagan,  3  %hid,,212. 

Bj  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  lands  theretofore  com- 
pletely granted  by  the  King  were  excepted  out  of  the  grant  to  the 
Toited  States;  and  the  original  of  that  treaty,  in  the  Spanish  language, 
Qot  corresponding  with  the  original  in  English,  the  language  of  the 
former,  it  being  plainer  and  clearer  upon  the  point  in  controversy,  is  to 
^  taken  as  expressing  the  intent  of  the  grantor  as  to  the  lands  granted 
and  reserved. 

IT.  S.  V.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.,  691. 

The  treaty  of  1819  confirmed  prior  grants  of  lands  in  Florida  by  the 
Spanish  Grown;  though  if  such  grants  were  conditional,  and  the  con- 
•lition  was  without  good  reason  unperformed  by  the  grantee,  no  title 

vested. 

U.  8.  V.  Peroheman,  7  Pet.,  51;  U.  8.  v.  Clarke,  9  iUd,,  168;  U.  8.  v.  Mills,  12 
iKd.,  215.    See  wpra,  $$  iff. 

"I^he  validity  of  concessions  of  lands,  conditional  as  woU  as  absolute^ 
^ade  by  the  authorities  of  Spain  in  East  Florida,  is  expressly  recognized 
ffl  the  treaty  of  cession. 

U.  8  V.  Clarke,  9  Pet.,  168. 
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By  the  treaty  of  1819  the  TJiiited  States  acquired  no  lands  in  Florida 
to  which  any  person  had  lawfully  obtained  such  a  right  bj'  a  perfect  or 
inchoate  title,  that  this  court  could  consider  it  as  properly  under  the 
second  article,  or  which  had,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  eighth, 
been  granted  by  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  King;  which  words, 
grants,  or  concessions  were  to  be  construed  in  their  broadest  sense,  bo 
as  to  comprehend  all  lawful  acts  which  operated  to  transfer  a  right  of 
property,  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Mitchel  17.  U.  S.,  9  Pet.,  734. 

Unlocated  and  indefinite  grants  by  the  Spanish  authorities  were  void 
and  not  protected  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 

O'Hara  r.  U.  S.,  15  Pet...  275;  U.  S.  v,  Delespine,  t6W.,319;  U.  S.  v.  Miranda,  16 
ibid.,  153. 

Under  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
property  rescued  from  pirates  and  robbers  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  (1)  that  what  is  claimed  falls  within  the  description  of 
vessel  or  merchandise ;  (2)  that  it  has  been  rescued  on  the  high  seas 
from  pirates  and  robbers;  (3)  that  the  asserted  proprietors  are  the  true 
proprietors,  and  have  established  their  title  by  competent  proof.  It 
was  further  held  that  native  Africans  unlawfully  kidnapi)ed  were  not 
('  merchandise." 

U.  S.  V.  The  Amistad,  15  Pet.,  518.     See  prior  Btatement  of  this  case  in  this 
section. 

All  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  King  of 
Spain  before  the  24th  of  January,  1818,  were  by  the  treaty  ratified  and 
confirmed  to  the  owners  of  the  lands.  Such  is  the  construction  given 
to  the  eighth  article  by  this  court  in  Arredondo's  case,  6  Pet,  706, 
and  in  Percheman's  case,  7  ibid.j  51;  that  is,  imi)erfect  titles  were 
equally  binding  on  this  Government  after  the  cession  as  they  had  been 
on  the  Spanish  Government  before. 

U.  S.  V,  Clarke  and  Atkinson,  16  Pet.,  231,  232. 

It  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  no  territory  west  of  the  Perdido 
River. 

PoUard  r.  Files,  2  How.,  591. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  impart  to  the  United  States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives; 
and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted  that  they  have  capacity  to  receive  or 
power  to  exercise  them.  Every  nation  acquiring  territory,  by  treaty 
or  otherwise,  must  hold  it  subject  to  the  laws  of  its  own  Government, 
and  not  according  to  those  of  the  Government  ceding  it. 

Pollard  r.  Hagan,  3  How.,  225;  avpra,  $}  4ff. 
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An  equitable  Spanish  title,  not  confirmed  by  the  United  States,  to 
ceded  lands,  cannot  prevail  against  a  legal  title  acqaired  from  the 
United  States. 

U.  8.  r.  King,  3  How.,  773. 

The  treaty  of  1819  contains  the  following  stipulation :  ^^Tho  United 
States  shall  caase  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  injanes,  if  any,  which 
bv  process  of  law  shall  be  established  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  Span- 
ish officers  and  individual  Spanish  inhabitants  by  the  late  operations 
of  the  American  Army  in  Florida."  The  treaty  created  no  tribunal  by 
which  these  damages  were  to  be  adjusted,  and  gives  no  authority  to  any 
ooort  of  justice  to  inquire  into  or  adjust  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  were  to  pay  to  the  respective  parties  who  had  suffered  damage 
from  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  It  rested  with  Congress  to 
provide  one,  according  to  the  treaty  stipulation.  Undoubtedly  Con- 
gress was  bound  to  provide  such  a  tribunal  as  the  treaty  described. 
Bat  if  they  failed  to  fulfill  that  promise,  it  is  a  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

U.  S.  V.  Ferreira,  13  How.,  45, 46. 

Where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty,  at  the  time  of  its  ratification, 
annexes  a  written  declaration  explaining  ambiguous  language  in  the 
instniment,  or  adding  a  new  and  distinct  stipulation,  and  the  treaty  is 
afterward  ratified  by  the  other  party  with  the  declaration  attached  to 
it,  and  the  ratification  duly  exchanged,  such  distinct  stipulation  or  ex- 
planation being  duly  approved  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  each 
ratifying  power,  the  declaration  thus  annexed  is  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
and  as  binding  and  obligatory  as  if  it  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
instmment.  Hence  the  grant  of  lands  in  Florida  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  the  Dufee  of  Alagon,  whether  it  takes  date  from  tlic  royal  order  of 
December  17, 1817,  or  from  the  grant  of  February  6, 1818,  is  annulled 
by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Spain,  of  1819, 
by  virtue  of  the  declaration  to  that  effect  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  presenting  the  treaty  for  an  exchange  of  ratifications, 
and  assented  to  by  the  King  in  writing,  and  again  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  the  King  of  Spain  had  power  to  annul 
a  grant  is  a  question  which  was  foreclosed  in  every  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  United  States  by  the  action  of  the  President  and  Senate  treating 
with  him  as  having  that  power.  Kor  will  the  court  review  the  action 
of  the  executive  in  this  respect,  it  being  impossible  for  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations  with 
&ny  advantage  to  the  country,  and  fulfill  the  duties  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  imx)Osed  upon  it,  if  every  court  in  the  country  was  authorized 
to  inquire  and  decide  whether  the  person  who  ratified  the  treaty  ou 
behalf  of  a  foreign  nation  had  the  power,  by  its  constitution  and  laws, 
to  make  the  engagements  into  which  he  entered. 

Doe  V  Braden,  16  How.,  635. 
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The  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Spain,  for  which  by  tihe 
treaty  of  1819  the  United  States  undertook  to  make  satisfaction  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000,  were  such  claims  as,  at  the  date  of 
the  convention,  were  unliquidated  and  statements  of  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Department  of  State  or  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States.  The  convention,  as  signed  22d  February,  1819,  subject  to  rati- 
fication within  six  months,  though  it  was  not  ratified  within  the  time 
stipulated,  was  never  abandoned,  though  some  expressions  in  the  noti- 
fication of  August  21, 1819,  by  the  United  States  to  Spain  (notifying  to 
that  Government  that  after  the  next  day,  ^'as  the  ratifications  of  the 
convention  will  not  have  been  exchanged,  all  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  the  United  States  will  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  if  that  conven- 
tion had  never  been  made")  indicated  that  the  United  States  might  bo 
induced  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  notification  did  not,  by  the  non-rat- 
ification within  the  six  months,  make  revocable  the  power  which  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  by  filing  their  claims  with  it,  had  given  their 
Government  to  make  reclamations  against  Spain  in  their  behalf. 

Meade  v.  United  States,  9  WaU.,  69L. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  22, 18G0,  had  for  its  object  the  final  ad- 
justment of  land  claims  and  to  validate  grants  made  by  the  Sx)ani8h 
Government  to  bona  fide  grantees  of  land  within  the  disputed  territory 
while  that  Government  remained  in  possession  of  the  territory. 

U.  8.  r.  Lynde,  11  Wall.,  632. 

A  Spanish  grant  made  December  2,  1820,  was  made  in  violation  of 
the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819. 

2  Op.,  191,  Wirt,  1829. 

Certain  slaves  were  shipped  by  their  Spanish  owners  from  Havana 
to  Pensacola  in  an  American  vessel  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  vessel  was  captured  by  the  Anierican  military  force  then 
occupying  Fort  Barrancas.  Afterward,  while  proceeding  to  adjudica- 
tion, the.  sLaves  and  vessel  were  seized  by  a  revenue  vessel  and  carried 
into  the  port  of  Mobile.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned,  but 
restitution  of  the  slaves  was  awarded,  because  the  original  capture  was 
not  made  by  a  **  commissioned  vessel  of  the  United  States."  The  orig- 
inal capture  being  lawful,  and  the  slaves  though  restored  being  oo 
board  unlawfully,  the  Spanish  owners  have  no  claim  as  for  an  "injury" 
under  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819. 

2  Op.,  l'J8,  Berrien,  18*X). 

The  Department  of  State  was  made  the  depository,  by  stipulation, 
of  the  records  and  papers  referred  to  in  article  11  of  the.treaty  with 
Spain  of  1819,  and  they  must  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimants; 
and  any  law  of  Congress  that  shall  authorize  or  require  their  delivery 
will  be  a  violation  of  that  treaty. 

2  0p.,515,Tano7,18a2. 
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The  United  Slates  are  bonnd,  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  the  22d 
of  February,  1819,  to  pay  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Florida  for  slaves 
carried  away  or  killed  by  troops  of  the  United  States  prior  to  that 
treaty;  and  remuneration  shoald  be  made  for  the  loss  of  services  of 
such  slaves  as  have  been  restored. 

3  Op.,  391,  Grnndy,  1838. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  party,  incarred  in  living  at  Saint 
Mark's,  whither  he  retired  after  the  destruction  of  his  property  in  Flor- 
ida, are  matters  too  remotely  consequential  to  be  the  proper  subject  of 
damages  under  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  1819. 

6  Op.,  590,  Cashing,  1854. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ncce ssarj  proceeding's  t<o 

establish  claims  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819  is  considered 

atienirth  in  6  Op.,  533,  Gushing,  1854. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1819  and  the  act  of  1829  the  apprehension  and 
deliTery  of  a  seaman,  ^ho  is  alleged  to  be  a  deserter  from  a  Spanish 
ship,  is  a  judicial  duty,  and  the  State  Department  cannot  change  what 
ajadge  has  done. 

9  Op.,  96,  Black,  1857. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  driving  buccaneers  from  Amelia 
Ijiland,  and  in  pursuing  and  punishing  hostile  Indians  in  Florida,  iff 
elsewhere  detailed. 

Supra,  §i  50a,  50b ;  infra,  $  348a. 

The  defiant  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams  was  never  more  conspicuously 
shown  than  during  his  negotiations  with  Spain  in  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Floridas,  and  in  no  part  of  his  public  life  were  his  faults  of. 
temper,  and  his  antagonism  to  any  one  by  whom  his  personal  ambition 
^a8  thwarted,  less  manifest.  In  Congress,  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  respect  to  the  Floridas  was  at  first  looked  upon  coldly  by  the 
rising  statesmen,  among  whom  Mr.  Clay  took  the  lead,  whose  primary 
object  was  early  recognition  of  South  American  independence.  Florida 
would  be  valuable,  but  it  would,  in  any  view,  be  one  of  the  prizes  of  a 
war  with  Spain  which  they  expected  as  a  necessary  and  not  undesira- 
ble consequence  of  the  interposition  in  South  America  they  proposed. 
In  support  of  the  Administration,  in  delaying  the  recognition  of  the 
South  American  insurgents,  were  rallied  several  powerful  *igencies  :  (1) 
The  commercial  interests  of  the  North,  which  deprecated  a  war  which 
vonid  expose  their  ships  to  Spanish  privateers;  (2)  the  Southeastern 
Atlantic  States,  bf  whom  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  leading  spokesman  in  Con- 
gress, who  desired  to  be  relieved  from  border  collisions  by  purchasing 
the  Floridas  at  once;  and  (3), General  Jackson,  who  here  displayed  that 
rare  sagacity  which  afterwards  so  singularly  came  to  his  aid  in  mastering 
not  only  the  opposition  of  others,  but  the  impulse  of  his  own  passions. 
His  personal  instincts  were  for  a  Spanish  war,  and  so  his  private  unpub- 
fehed  letters,  on  tile  in  the  Department  of  State,  show.  He  burned 
^ith  resentment  at  what  he  considered  Spanish  atrocities  which  he 
thought  were  all  the  more  injurious  from  the  feebleness  of  the  power  by 
^bich  they  were  upheld.    He  was  ready  to  seize  and  occupy  Pensa- 
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cola  and  other  posts  which  he  thought  harbored  border  Indians  or  hos- 
tile raiders.  {Svpra^  §  50ft.)  But  while  thus  making  the  Unit4?d  States 
as  uncomfortable  a  neighbor  to  Spain  as  he  could,  underneath  all  bis 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  lurked  the  suggestion, 
"  how  much  better  for  you  to  sell  out.''  And  purchasing  he  urged  on 
the  Administration  as  far  wiser,  surer,  and  cheaper  than  conquering. 

Mr.  Adams's  diary  explains  the  annoying  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
negotiation  was  subjected.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  in  no  portion 
of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  by  which  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  State  is  enriched,  did  he  display  more  vigor  and  at  the  same 
time  less  impatience  and  harshness  of  expression,  than  in  the  remark- 
able papers  which  issued  from  him  during  this  protracted  negotiation 
with  Spain.  Of  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  notice  has 
been  already  incidentally  taken  in  this  work.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  looking  upon  the  United  States  with  a  jealousy  rind  dishke 
which  he  was  so  little  able  to  repress  that  for  some  time  his  reception 
by  the  Government  was  refused,  his  diplomatic  subtlety  made  him, 
when  he  entered  at  last  on  the  negotiation,  a  fit  instrument  of  the  pro- 
crastination his  instructions  advised.  When,  however^  cession  of  some 
sort  became  at  last  the  only  alternative  to  war,  and  when  it  was  clear 
thatOnis's  past  conduct  and  present  temper  jirecluded  him  from  success- 
fully concluding  the  negotiation,  the  French  minister,  De  Neuville, 
whose  tact  and  kindliness  were  recognized  by  both  interests,  was  called 
upon  to  intervene.  A  compromise  was  through  this  agency  effected. 
The  Louisiana  boundary  was  settled  by  following  the  Sabine,  Red,  and 
Arkansas  Rivers  to  the  south,  as  far  westward  as  the  42d  degree  north 
latitude,  and  pursuing  that  degree  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  spolia- 
tions claims  held  by  the  United  States  against  Spain  were  renounced, 
and  the  United  States  undertook  ''to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars."  By  this  treaty,  which 
was  at  once  unanimonsly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  Floridas  were  sup- 
posed to  be  secured,  as  well  as  the  disjiuted  southwest  boundary  settled. 
Congress,  having  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of  Spain,  passed,  just  on  the 
eve  of  its  adjournment,  acts  authorizing  the  establishing  of  local  govern- 
ments in  the  territorv  so  won. 

But  the  assent  of  Spain  was  withheld,  as  Mr.  Adams,  with  rising  im- 
patience and  indignation,  narrates  in  his  diary  and  protests  against  in  his 
correspondence.  This  refusal  to  accede  to  the  treaty  was  caused  in  part 
by  the  dilatory  temper  of  Cevallos,  the  Spanish  prime  minister,  who 
was  swayed  to  and  Iro  by  two  conflicting  policies — that  of  relieving  his 
government  from  the  urgency  of  the  spoliation  claims,  and  that  of  na- 
tional pride,  swelled  with  resentment  at  the  menacing  tone  assumed  by 
the  United  States  military  authorities  on  the  Florida  border,  and  at  the 
avowed  sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  with  the  insurgents  in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies. 
Nor  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty,  when  it«  provisions  were 
fully  understood  by  the  public,  limited  to  Spain.  It  is  now  weU  known 
that  Mr.  Adams  maintained  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  true  sonth- 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  was  overruled  by 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  who  concurred  with  Mr.  Crawford  in  holding 
that  Florida  was  so  essential  to  the  Southeastern  States  that  the  move- 
ment to  obtain  it  should  not  be  clogged  by  debatable  demands  for  ter- 
ritory to  the  southwest.  But  even  then  there  were  statesmen,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Clay,  who,  with  the  interests  of  the  Mississiopi  Valley 
at  heart,  held  that  Texas  was  not  only  far  more  valuable  and  important 
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to  the  United  States  than  Florida,  but  that  Texas  already  rightfally 
belonged  to  the  United  States.  Wbether  General  Jackson,  who  was 
appealed  to  by  Mr.  Adams  for  support  on  this  issue,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Adams  as  to  making  the  Rio  Grande  the  bonndaiy,  has  been  much  dis- 
pated.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  op- 
ponied  by  Mr.  Adams  as  an  nudue  extension  of  slave  territory,  he  pro- 
duced his  diary  to  show  that  General  Jackson  had  advised  its  surrender 
by  President  Monroe.  This  was  emphatically  denied  by  General  Jack- 
son. The  manuscript  coirespondence  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State 
leads  as  to  an  intermediate  position.  General  Jackson,  when  the  Flor- 
ida treaty  was  under  consideration,  approved  of  it  as  affording  a  settle- 
ment greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  continuance  of  the  border  and  Indian 
warfare  which  then  existed  on  the  Florida  lines,  or  to  a  war  with  Spain 
which  might  he  of  indefinite  duration  and  cost ;  and  in  view  of  what  ap- 
I^earwl  .0  him  the  overwhelming  importance  of  this  issue  he  overlooked 
that  of  the  southwestern  boundary.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
nature  of  our  title  to  Texas,  surrendered  by  the  Florida  treaty,  was  at 
that  time  brought  to  his  notice.  To  President  Monroe,  however,  the 
strength  of  this  title  was  well  known,  and  his  voluminous  unpublished 
correspondence  shows  with  what  conscientious  and  patient  care  it  was 
considered  bv  him.  The  ultimate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
Mates  lie  seemed  to  consider  as  inevitable,  and  he  declared  over  and  over 
again  that  lie  would  not  permit  it  to  be  held  by  any  European  power 
but  Spain.  But  the  Mift»souri  question  was  then  looming  i>ortentously 
before  bis  anxious  eyes.  He  saw  a  great  party  in  the  North  which  was 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  slave  territory;  he  himself  was  no  enthu- 
siastic defender  of  slavery.  If  Texas  had  then  been  won,  it  could  only 
have  been  brought  into  productive  occupancy  by  slavery,  affording  a 
new  stimulus  to  a  surreptitious  slave  trade.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
dominant  race  of  the  North  would  flow  down  into  it  and  take  possession 
of  it  and  occupy  it,  but  that  time  had  not  yet  come.  It  was  better  not 
to  press  a  claim  now  for  a  territory  for  which  we  were  not  quite  ready, 
when  the  effect  might  be  to  impede  our  acquisition  of  a  territory  which 
ve  needed  at  once.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  view  of  the  acquisition 
of  Texas  was  not  shared  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  whose  mind  the  dangers  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  had  not  yet  become  such  as  to  influence  his 
political  course.  He  not  only  urged  the  assertion  of  our  title  to  Texas, 
necessarily  then  a  slave  State,  but  he  assented  to  the  Missouri  compro- 
niibe,  which  gave  the  Southwest  to  slavery.  The  issue,  in  fact,  was 
trangbt  with  consequences  which  *Mr.  Monroe  was  the  only  leading 
statesman  of  his  day  to  foresee.  Texas,  which  would  have  then  made 
six  States  of  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  would  have  been  brought  into 
the  Union,  and  with  the  X)opulation  which  would  soon  have  poured  into 
it«  fertile  plains,  might  have  rivaled  the  Northwest  as  a  field  for  pioneer 
settlement.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  efiect  of  this  on  the  future, 
in  the  final  struggle  with  slavery,  there  is  no  question  that  the  intro- 
dactioD  of  such  an  element  of  contention  at  that  time  would  have  been 
to  expose  the  work  of  maintenance  of  the  Union,  which  Mr.  Monroe 
considered  to  be  his  especial  charge,  to  perils  he  was  unwilling  to  en- 
counter. 

When  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  sent  with  it  to  Spain,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  Onis,  whose  relations  to  the  United  States  had  never,  as  has  been 
wn,  been  cordial,  returned  to  join  the  ministry  at  Madrid.  Ferdi- 
nand's change  of  attitude  may  be  explained  by  this  change  in  his  ad- 
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visers.  He  Lad  couseiited  to  the  Florida  negotiation  under  tbe  im- 
pression that  while  it  was  pending  South  American  independence  would 
not  be  recognized.  But  Ouis  was  convinced  that  when  Florida  was 
ceded  South  American  independence  would  be  recognized ;  and  this 
conviction  was  easily  commuuicated  to  both  King  and  Cortes.  Even 
the  concession  of  Texas,  unduly  liberal  as  it  was,  did  not  relieve  Span- 
ish suspicions,  since  a  filibustering  invasion  of  Texas  by  adventurers 
who,  though  acting  in  contempt  of  Federal  authorities,  yet  came  from 
the  United  States,  left  the  impression  that  after  Florida  was  obtained 
by  treaty,  Texas  would  have  to  succumb.  Had  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  for  what  motives,  promptly  disavowed  the  treaty  as 
made  in  excess  of  instructions,  the  United  States  would  have  had  no 
ground  for  substantial  complaint,  no  matter  what  might  have  been  the 
reasons  for  such  disavowal.  But  this  the  Spanish  Government  did  not 
do.  It  is  a  principle  of  diplomacy  that  such  disavowal  shoqld  be 
prompt ;  no  complaint  came  from  Spain  until  seven  months  had  passed. 
The  announcement,  after  that  period,  that  Spain  meant  to  repudiate  a 
bargain  which  the  United  States  had  taken  every  intermediate  step  to 
fulfill,  naturally  awakened  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  of  bis  Cab- 
inet indignation  as  well  as  surprise.  At  first,  as  we  are  told  in  Mr. 
Adams'  contemporaneous  diary,  the  impulse  was  to  occupy  Florida, 
not  merely  on  treaty  grounds,  but  on  ground  of  necessity,  to  repel  the 
raids  of  Indians  and  Spanish  marauders  which  had  their  base  in  Flor- 
ida. Spain,  it  was  argued,  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  keep 
Florida  from  being  the  starting  ground  for  these  outrages;  it  is  neces 
sary  that  the  United  States  take  the  matter  in  its  own  hands.  So  urged 
Mr.  Crawford,  whose  State  (Georgia)  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  these 
incursions;  so  at  first  felt  Mr.  Adams,  incensed  that  the  treaty  witb 
which  his  fame  was  identified  should  be  repudiated.  Mr.  Monroe  at 
the  time  yielded  to  this  impulse,  but  after  consideration  he  concluded 
to  recommend,  not  immediate  occupation,  but  occupation  in  the  future, 
dependent  on  the  action  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  Goveniment,  on  receipt 
of  this  message,  felt  that  some  excuse  was  due  for  its  delay,  and  it 
found  it  in  the  allegation  that  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  treaty 
after  .signature.  But  this  allegation  was  readily  disproved,  its  sole  basis 
being  that,  after  signature,  Mr.  Onis,  being  shown  an  ambiguous  phrase 
in  the  treaty  as  to  certain  Florida  grants,  answered  that  the  phrase 
was  inadvertent,  a  matter  not  of  change,  but  of  subsequent  explana- 
tion and  construction. 

When  the  message  advising  a  delay  in  action  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  delations  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  com- 
mittee, taking  ground  in  advance  of  the  President,  reported  a  bill 
making  it  incumbent  on  the  President  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
Florida.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  was  found  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  looked  with  anxiety  on  Spain's  dallying  with  her  international 
obligations  to  the  extent  she  proposed,  and  at  the  consequences  of  a  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  which  might  result  in  giving  to 
the  United  States  Cuba  and  Texas.  They  remonstrated  with  Spain, 
and  the  result  was  a  new  minister  from  Spain,  General  Vivds,  who  ar- 
rived in  Washington  early  in  April,  1820.  But  Vivds  had  hardly  entered 
on  his  duties  before  news  arrived  from  Spain  that  by  a  revolutionary 
movement  the  prior  reactionary  ministry  had  been  overthrown,  and  the 
liberal  constitution,  adopted  on  the  exi  ulsion  of  the  Bonaparte^,  had 
been  restored.  Vives,  whose  instructions  by  Ferdinand  had  been  merely 
to  temporize  and  delay  negotiations,  found  himself  in  this  way  virtually 
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without  any  iustractions  at  all;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  unwilling  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  moment  of  paralysis,  advised  such  a  modification  of 
the  committee's  resolution  as  would  enable  him  to  reserve  immediate 
action.    Vivte,  informed  by  the  Department  of  the  importance  of  early 
action,  pledged  himself,  in  3fay,  1820,  to  obtain  a  prompt  decision  from 
his  Government.    This  being  understood,  the  House  suspended  pro- 
ceedings, and  Congress  adjourned  on  May  15,  to  meet  on  November  13. 
In  October  the  Spanish  Cortes  met,  and  the  injustice  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  further  procrastination  having  become  evident,  the  final  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  was  agreed  to.    Five  mouths  elapsed,  however, 
sach  was  the  slowness  of  communication  in  those  days,  before  the  treaty 
reached  Washington.    The  period  was  one  suitable  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  policy  of  peace.    The  unanimous  re-election  of  tiie  Pi*esident  had 
just  been  officially  announced.    The  settlement  of  the  Missouri  question, 
bj  which  the  country  had  been  convulsed,  was  at  least,  by  the  proposi- 
tion by  Mr.  Clay  of  a  joint  committee  of  compromise,  made  probable. 
It  was  necessary  to  resubmit  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  as,  by  nonratifica 
tioQ  within  the  time  limite<l.  it  had  expired.    But  it  was  approved  anew 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  House  being  asked  on  February  22, 1821,  to 
give  its  assent  to  ihe  necessary  legislation,  promptly  responded.    Mr. 
Monroe,  true  both  to  his  nature  and  his  public  statements,  continued, 
notwithstanding  both  the  provocation  and  the  opportunity,  to  maintain 
the  same  policy  of  patience  towards  Spain  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
bibited.    The  House,  notwithstanding  its  more  ardent  action  of  a  prior 
se^ion,now  contented  itself  with  passing  a  resolution  to  the  cfl'ect  that 
it  would  support  the  Administration  should  the  latter  see  fit  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  States;  and  Mr.  Monroe  sent 
j^  message  in  reply,  in  which  he  stated  that  while  he  had  recognized  the 
iosargents  as  belligerents,  he  considered  it  best  to  delay  still  further  the 
rwognition  of  their  independent  sovereignty.    (See  on  this  topic  further, 
9upra^  §  70.)    But  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Monroe's  course,  while  maintain- 
ing unwaveringly  the  strict  principles  of  neutrality  of  which  the  United 
States  had  been  the  first  consistent  exponent,  gave  the  insurgents  as 
QtQch  support  as  they  could  rationally,  consistently  with  international 
laWfhaveasked.   Theirships  were  invested  with  belligerentrights;  Spain 
vas  informed  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  treat  them  as  pirates,  and 
they  were  allowed,  under  the  usual  restrictions,  to  purchase  contraband 
of  war.    But  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Monroe  to  say  that  his  non-recognition  o1 
^ath  American  independence  was  not  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  pur- 
chase of  Florida,  nor  did  the  consummation  of  that  purchase  at  all  alter 
the  coarse  he  had  determined  on  of  delay  in  such  recognition  until  the 
^act  of  independency  had  been  substantively  established. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  courts  nnder  SpaDish  grants  in  Florida  under  tho  treaty 
of  1819,  see  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253;  Delassns  v.  U.  S.,  9  Pet.,  117; 
U.  S.  V,  Arredondo,  6  Pet.,  691 ;  U.  S.  v,  Percbemau,  7  Pet.,  51;  and  cases 
cited  supra,  $$  4,  6ff,  and  also  in  prior  pages  of  this  section. 

As  to  duty  of  ratification  nnder  such  clrcnmstances  see  supra,  $  131. 

The  protocol  of  January  1,  1877,  between  Mr.  Gushing,  minister  to 
Spain,  and  Mr.  Calderon  y  CoUantes,  Spanish  minister  of  state,  as  to 
niodes  of  criminal  procedure  in  Spain  and  the  United  States,  is  given 
»»><»,  §  230;  see  also  supra^  §§  131, 131a. 

House  Doc.  36,  22d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  gives  "extracts  from  Solorzano's 
Politica  Indiana,  a  work  of  approved  authority  in  all  Spanish  tribu- 
uak,  and  tho  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  commontarios  on  the  laws 
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of  the  Indies.    The  translatioos  compared  and  certified  by  the  transla- 
tor of  foreign  languages  in  the  Department  of  State." 

As  to  treaty  of  St.  lldefonso,  see  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  627/. 

Qaestions  concerning  intervention  in  Cuba  are  discnssed  supra,  J  &^. 

As  to  Spanish  spoliations,  see  infra,  §  228. 

'^  The  aggressions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  wars 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies  continued  to  give  rise  to  claims 
against  that  power.  The  nature  of  these  claims  is  described  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  his  instructions  of  Uctober  2, 1829,  to  Mr.  Van  Ness,  the 
minister  to  Madrid.  He  instructed  Van  Ness  to  secure  either  the  pay- 
ment of  a  gross  sum  in  full  satisfaction,  or  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 
commission.  The  negotiations  extended  through  a  period  of  between 
three  and  four  years.  At  first  Spain  declined  to  recognize  liability,  bat 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  it  was  agreed  that  Spain  was  liable^  and 
that  the  United  States  should  receive  in  full  satisfaction  twelve  millioDS 
of  rials  vellon,  in  inscriptions,  the  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  to  be  pay- 
able in  Paris.  This  agreement  was  carried  out  in  the  convention  of 
1834. 

'*  When  the  bill  to  carry  this  treaty  into  effect  came  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Gushing  said  Hhat  he  desired  to  avail  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
express  his  strong  sense  of  the  justice  and  honor  exhibited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  which  thi3  bill  was  the  consumma- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  national  calamities,  which  she  met  with  ber 
characteristic  fortitude,  with  a  deadly  civil  war  raging  in  her  bosom, 
and  weighed  down  with  financial  embarrassments,  Spain  has  acknowl- 
edged and  satisfied  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  in  a  spirit  of  manly 
promptitude  and  frankness,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  condact  of 
some  other  European  powers  in  similar  matters.'  The  act  was  passed 
June  7, 1836,  and  its  operation  was  afterwards  extended  for  a  limited 
time. 

^^The  long  continuance  of  the  internal  condition  described  by  Mr. 
Gushing  caused  a  suspension  of  payments  due  under  this  treaty.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  of  December  7,  1841,  President  Tyler  said, 
<  The  failure  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  pay  with  punctuality  the  interest 
due  under  the  convention  of  18  M,  for  the  settlement  of  claims  betwoen 
the  two  countries,  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  that  Government  to  the  subject.  A  disposition  has 
been  manifested  by  it,  which  is  believed  to  be  entirely  sincere,  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  in  this  respect,  so  soon  as  its  internal  condition  and  the 
state  of  its  finances  will  permit.' 

"  *Mr.  Buchanan,  when  Secretary  of  State,  agreed  to  receive  an  an- 
nual payment  of  $30,000  at  Havana  in  full  of  the  interest  of  the 
principal  provided  for  by  the  convention,  less  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  what  was  called  prompt  payment.  •  •  •  When  the  payment  of 
1862  was  about  to  be  made,  the  question  arose  whether  it  should  be 
demanded  in  coin,  or  whether  we  wore  bound  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  to  accept  the  same  in  current  money  of 
the  United  States.    The  latter  alternative  was  reluctantly  acceded  to.^ 

^'  Many  and  delicate  questions  arose  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  during  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  1834  and 
the  outbreak  of  th.e  insurrection  in  Cuba  in  1868 ;  questions  which  taxed 
the  skill  and  forbearance  of  statesmen  on  both  sides.  But  they  did 
not  concern  the  construction  or  the  operation  of  existing  treaties  be- 
tween  the  two  powers. 
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"In  coDtendiDg  with  this  insurrection,  the  Government  of  Spain  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  issue  decrees  saspending  the  right  of  alienating 
property,  and  embargoing  the  property  of  some  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  snspected  of  being' connected  with  the  insurgents. 
Mr.  Fish  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  such  de- 
crees against  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  properties  might 
be  r^iiuded  as  violations  of  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795.  As 
bad  ^n  foreseen,  many  complaints  arose,  which,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1870,  Mr.  Fish  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  minister  in 
Washington,  saying,  ^It  appears  to  the  President  that  the  sweeping  de- 
crees of  April,  1869,  have  been  put  in  operation  against  the  properties 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  agree- 
ment that  such  property  should  not  be  subject  to  embargo  or  deten- 
tion for  any  public  or  private  purpose  whatever.  •  •  •  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  pro|)erties  have  been 
thus  forcibly  taken  from  them  have  not  been  allowed  to  employ  such 
advocates,  solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  factors  as  they  might  judge 
proper;  on  the  contrary,  as  this  Government  has  been  informed,  their 
properties  have  been  taken  from  them  without  notice,  and  advocates, 
^licitors,  notaries,  agents,  or  factors  have  not  been  allowed  to  inter- 
pose in  their  behalf.  •  •  •  •  The  undersigned  has  also  received  rep- 
re^^entations  from  several  citizens  of  the  United  States,  complaining  of 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  of  close  incarceration  without  permission  to  com- 
oiunicate  with  their  friends,  or  with  advocates,  solicitors,  notaries, 
agents,  and  factors,  as  they  might  judge  proper.  *  *  *  In  some 
eases,  also,  such  arrests  have  been  followed  by  military  trial,  witliout 
the  opportunity  of  access  to  advocates  or  solicitors,  or  of  communica- 
tion with  witnesses,  and  without  those  personal  rights  and  legal  pro- 
tections which  the  accused  should  have  enjoyed.  •  •  •  What  has 
been  already  done  in  this  respect  is  unhappily  past  recall,  and  leaves 
to  the  United  States  a  claim  against  Spain  for  the  amount  of  the  inju- 
ries that  their  citizens  have  suffered  by  reason  of  these  several  vioha- 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  1795.' 

"The  subject  was  referred  to  Madrid,  where,  after  some  correspond- 
ence, the  agreement  of  February  12, 1871,  was  concluded. 

"Under  this  agreement  the  United  States  presented  a  claim,  on  be- 
half of  a  person  who  had  declared  bis  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
bot  had  not  yet  become  one.  The  Spanish  agent  objected  that  it  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty.  The  two  national  commis- 
sioners being  unable  to  agree  upon  this  question,  it  was  referred  to  the 
ampire,  Baron  Lederer,  by  whom  it  was  decided  adversely  to  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &o. 

(25)  SWKDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
§1C2. 

President  J.  Q.  Adams's  message  of  February  7, 1828,  communicating 
to  the  Senate  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  concluded  at 
Stockholm  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1827,  and  ratified  January  18, 1828,  is 
given  in  House  Doc.  471,  20th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  G  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Kel),  829. 
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The  6tli  article  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden  of  1783  is  understood  as 
applying  to  personal  property  alone. 

1  Op.  275,  Wirt,  1819. 

By  virtue  of  article  2  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  of  April  3, 1783,  and 
articles  8  and  17  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden  and  Norway  of  July  24, 1827, 
the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  Belgium  of  July  17, 1858, 
exempting  steam  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  of  Belgium,  engaged 
in  regular  navigation  between  their  respective  countries,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tonnage  and  certain  other  duties,  became  immediately  applica- 
ble, mutatis  mutandis,  to  steam  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

14  Op.,  468,  Williams,  1874. 

"  The  treaty  of  April  3, 1783,  was  concluded  with  Sweden  by  Dr. 
Franklin  as  American  plenipotentiary,  on  the  request  of  that  power. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1782,  he  writes  from  Passy  to  Robert  Living- 
ston :  'All  ranks  of  this  nation  appear  to  be  in  good  humor  with  us,  and 
our  reputation  rises  throughout  Europe.  I  understand  from  the  Swed- 
ish embassador  that  their  treaty  with  us  will  go  on  as  soon  as  ours  witb 
Holland  is  finished ;  our  treaty  with  France,  with  such  improvemcDts 
as  that  with  Holland  may  suggest,  being  intended  as  the  basis.'  On  the 
17th  of  December  he  writes :  'The  Swedish  embassador  has  exthanged 
full  powers  with  me.  I  send  a  copy  of  his  herewith.  We  have  bad  some 
conferences  on  the  proposed  plan  of  our  treaty,  and  he  has  dispatched 
a  courier  for  further  instructions  respecting  some  of  the  articles,' 

*•  On  the  7th  of  March,  1783,  he  writes  Livingston :  '  I  can  only  send 
you  a  line  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  concluded  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
which  was  signed  on  Wednesday  last.  •  •  •  It  differs  very  little 
from  the  plan  sent  me;  in  nothing  material.'  The  treaty,  in  fact,  bears 
date  April  3,  1783." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

"  Sweden  is  the  only  power  in  Europe  that  voluntarily  offered  its 
friendship  to  the  United  States.  Without  being  solicited,  proposals 
were  made  for  a  treaty  before  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  recog- 
nized by  Great  Britain.  A  general  authority  was  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners abroad,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  to  conclude  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
Congress  did  not  direct  applications  specially  to  be  made  to  any  of 
the  northern  powers,  and  most  of  the  other  courts  to  whom  agents 
were  sent  either  refused  to  receive  them  or  contrived,  under  some  pro- 
text  or  other,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  giving  aid  or  countenance  to  tlie 
American  Confederacy.  This  caution  or  indifference  cannot  be  matter 
of  censure  or  surprise.  Few  European  courts  probably  thought,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  colonies  could  prevail.  Few 
chose  to  take  the  risk  of  involving  themselves  in  a  maritime  war  with 
England.  With  the  name  of  colonies  weakness  and  subjection  were 
then  naturally  associated.  The  conduct  of  Sweden  was  marked  with 
frankness  and  with  a  very  friendly  character.  America  could  not  ex- 
pect much  aid  from  that  country,  or  suppose  that  her  example  could 
have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  other  nations.  But  it  wa«  highly 
gratifying  that  a  state  renowned  as  Sweden  always  has  been  for  the 
bravery  and  love  of  independence  of  her  people  should  manifest  a  syuv 
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pathj  in  tbe  ardaoas  struggle  for  liberty  in  a  distant  coantry.  Tbo 
proposal  for  a  treaty  was  entirely  ansoaght  for  on  tbe  part  of  Congress. 
The  only  account  we  i)088ess  of  tbe  transaction  is  in  one  of  tbe  letters 
of  Dr.  Franklin.  Tbe  Swedisb  minister  at  Paris,  tbe  Conut  de  Grentz, 
called  on  bim  toward  tbe  end  of  June,  1782,  by  tbe  direction  of  bis  sov^- 
ereign,  GustaTus  III,  to  inquire  if  be  was  furnisbed  witb  tbe  necessary 
IJowre  to  conclude  a  treaty  witb  Sweden.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  conver- 
sation be  remarked  ^  tbat  it  was  a  pleasure  to  bim  to  tbiuk,  and  Jie  hoped 
it  vould  be  rememberedy  tbat  Sweden  was  tbe  first  power  in  Europe 
which  had  voluntarily  offered  its  friendship  to  tbe  United  States  with- 
oat  being  solicited.'  Dr.  Franklin  communicated  tbe  application  of  tbo 
Swedish  envoy  to  Congress,  and  instructions  were  shortly  after  sent 
him  to  agree  on  a  treat}'.  Tbe  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  tbe  3c1 
of  April,  1783,  by  Dr.  Franklin  witb  tbe  Count  Gustavus  Philip  de  Creutz, 
and  in  its  provisions  it  resembles  others  made  with  the  powers  of  Europe 
at  that  time.  Tbis  is  the  only  treaty  we  bad  witb  tbat  country  till 
1816,  bat  tbe  most  friendly  relations,  however,  have  been  always  main- 
lained." 

1  Lyiiuin*8  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  447^. 

(26)  Switzerland. 

§103. 

Under  our  treaties  of  1847  and  1850  witb  Switzerland  a  citizen  of  tbo 
United  States  is  as  freely  entitled  to  bold  property  in  Switzerland  as  is 
a  citizen  of  Switzerland. 

Mr.  £Tart8,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fisb,  Sept.  2G,  1879.     MSS.  Inst.,  Switz. 

Uoder  tbe  convention  for  extradition  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  crime  be  subject  to  infamous  punish- 
m\)t  where  it  was  committed. 

h  re  Francois  Farez,  7  Blatcli.,  345. 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  providing  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute  and  defend  their  rights  before 
courts  of  justice  in  Switzerland  in  tbe  same  manner  as  native  citizens, 
fives  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  against  tbe  Government  as  such 
figbt  is  given  to  citizens  of  Switzerland. 

Lobsiger'a  Cmc,  5  C.  Cls.,  667. 

The  treaty  stipulation  in  respect  to  aliens  taking  title  to  real  estate  is 
noticed  in  other  sections. 

Supra,  $  138;  infra,  f  201,  citing  Haacnstciu  v.  Lyiiham,  100  U.  S.,  488. 

(27)  Tripoli. 
§104. 

The  treaty  witb  Tripoli,  giving  our  consuls  jurisdiction  of  litigation 
^ween  citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  does  not  cover  cases  in  which 
^  parties  are  such  citizens. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCaiiley,  Sopt.27, 1841).    MSS.  Inst.,  liarb. 
Powers.    See  as  to  Barb.  Powers,  supra^  $  141a:  as  to  Turkoy,  infra,  J  165, 
Aa  to  Mr.  Barlow's  Barbary  negotiations,  see  supra,  ^  141a. 
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(28)  TunKET. 
§  165. 

'^  The  correct  meauing  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830, 
between  the  IJDited  States  and  Turkey,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
under  consideration  here.  The  various  translations  of  the  Turkish 
original  of  that  article  made  at  Constantinople  and  in  this  country  have 
been  careiully  compared,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  Eu- 
glish  version,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  tlie 
Senate  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  erroneous.  According 
to  that  version  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  may  have  committed 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime  in  Turkey  against  a  Turk,  or  against  the 
Turkish  Government,  cannot  be  arrested  even  on  mesne  process,  or  im- 
prisoned by  the  local  authorities,  and  if  tried  therefor,  this  must  be  by 
the  United  States  minister  or  consul. 

^<  Considering  the  virtual  impunity  which  such  a  stipulation  as  this 
bestows  upon  evil-disposed  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  that  country, 
it  is  unaccountable  that  no  more  serious  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation  should  have  been  entertained  than  the  archives  of  the  De- 
partment disclose. 

^^The  history* of  that  translation  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Charles  Ehind,  who  as  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States, 
proceeded  to  Turkey  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  treaty, 
employed,  on  arriving  at  Constantinople,  one  Navoni  as  his  dragoman. 
A  French  version  of  the  Turkish  by  this  Navoni,  and  another  in  the 
same  language  by  another  hand,  accompanied  the  original  treaty  sent 
hither  by  Mr.  llhind.  It  is  presumed  that  neither  of  these  versions 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
for,  pursuant  to  his  direction,  Mr.  William  B.  Hodgson,  then  employed 
in  the  Department,  and  afterwards  its  ofScial  translator,  made  another 
translation,  which  purports  to  have  been  from  the  original  Turkish.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  on  inspection  that  Mr.  Hodgson's  translation  is  not 
from  the  Turkish  original,  but  seems  to  be  compounded  from  the  two 
French  versions  above  referred  to,  both  of  which  err,  as  alleged  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  as  the  other  translations  recently  made  plainly 
show. 

"  If  reasonable  weight  be  allowed  to  the  objection  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment that  it  could  not  have  been,  and  was  not  their  intention  to  have 
placed  United  States  citizens,  offenders  in  Turkey,  on  a  more  favorable 
footing  than  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
objection  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  English  version  of  the  4th 
article  of  our  treaty  as  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  English  translation  of  the  7th 
article  has  also  been  pronounced  defective  by  that  Government,  as  its 
correspondence  with  your  predecessor,  Commodore  Porter,  will  show. 
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'*  Ambiguities  and  inaccuracies  of  this  character  respecting  such  im- 
portaot  instruments  are  to  be  deplored }  every  proper  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  them,  and  when  brought  to  light  they  should  be  corrected. 

''The  President  cannot  take  it  upon  himself  to  determine  whether  the 
Senate  would  or  would  not  have  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratiflca- 
tioD  of  tbe  treatv  had  it  been  understood  in  the  sense  which  we  are  now 
satisfied  that  it  bears,  nor  is  he  disposed,  without  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, either  to  promulgate  a  new  and  conect  translation  or  to  ask  the 
GoTernmeut  of  Turkey  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty',  conforming  to  the 
EDglisb  version  which  was  proclaimed  by  President  Jackson.  He  has 
therefore  determined  to  submit  the  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  await  its  resolution  before  inaugurating  any  diplomatic 
actioo.  You  are  instructed  in  the  mean  time  to  avoid,  and  direct  our 
coDsnlar  officers  to  avoid,  making  any  issue  the  maintaining  of  which 
depends  apon  the  English  versions  of  the  4th  and  7th  articles  of  the 
treaty  which  is  contained  in  our  statutes,  or  drawing  in  question  the 
cDDstrnction  which  the  Government  of  Turkey  puts  upon  the  original 
docnmeDt." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Oct.  9,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey;  For. 
Rel.,  1«70. 

The  correspondence  which  preceded  this  treaty  is  given  in  Senate 
Confidential  Ex.  Doc.  E,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

''I  have  no  hesitation  in  confirming  the  conclusion  reached  by  my 
distingoished  predecessor  on  the  19th  of  October,  18G9,  *  that  the  En- 
glish version,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  treaty  (of  1830)  was  ratified  by 
i  tbe  Senate  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  erroneous.'" 

;  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  AristarcLi  Boy,  Dec.  18,  1877.    MSS.  Notes^ 

j  Turkey. 

Bot^^his  translation  was  nevertheless  the  faithful  reproduction  in 
'  ^bstance  of  the  purposes  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  as 
j^Qch  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the 
doited  States,  and  thus  became  for  this  nation  the  binding  law  whose 
precepts  may  not  be  unheedingly  disregarded,"  and  the  English  trans- 
lation, though  technically  inaccurate,  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  negotia- 
■   ^  and  treaty. 
I        ihid. 

^^It  is  granted  that  the  present  official  translation,  on  the  faith  of 
j  'liich  the  Senate  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
I  Js  erroneous.  But  until  it  is  fully  replaced  by  a  version  having  the 
sanction  of  mutual  consent,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Senate  to  revoke 
w  revise  its  previous  decision,  or  for  the  President  to  disregard  the  ex- 
^^ing  statute.  Suspension  of  the  eflFect  of  the  controverted  clause, 
I'eflding  an  adjustment,  is  the  extreraest  limit  to  which  the  Executive 
power  can  go.'' 

Same  t<»  same,  Mar.  30,  1878:  ibid. 
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"  I  am  directed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  Presideut  to  admit,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States 
are  boand  by  the  Tarkish  text  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  which  was  signed 
in  that  text  alone.  I  make  this  admission  the  more  cheerfally  in  view 
of  your  repeated  assurances,  in  the  name  of  your  Government,  that  not 
only  shall  the  true  intent  of  that  text  be  observed,  but  also  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  within  Ottoman  jurisdiction  shall  have 
the  treatment  accorded  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  either  by  treaty  or  by  virtue  of  existing  local  laws  or  customs." 

Same  to  same,  May  14,  18^0 ;  ibid.    See  on  this  topic,  same  to  same,  Jane  26, 
18S0;  ibid. 

The  arrangement  of  1884  with  Turkey  as  to  the  sale  of  books  in 
Turkey  constitutes  an  international  understanding  not  to  be  set  aside 
by  either  party,  unless  for  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

Mr.  FrclinghiiyscD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ileap,  Jan.  10,  1885.    MSS.  Inst., 
Turkey. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
26th  ultimo,  concerning  the  true  interpretation  of  article  4  of  the  treaty 
of  1830,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  treatment  of  American  citizens  accused  of  crime  in 
Turkey. 

"It  appears  to  be  your  desire  to  avoid  the  extended  discussion  of  de 
tails  which  has  attended  the  question  for  several  years  past,  and  treat 
it  in  its  most  practical  aspects.  To  that  end  you  confine  your  represent- 
ations to  certain  elementary  considerations  which,  if  I  rightfully  un- 
derstand your  note,  you  regard  as  conclusive  in  themselves  and  as 
rightly  sufficient  to  have  closed  the  controversy  before  now,  nnder  the 
instructions  given  to  the  United  States  minister  at  Constantinople  to 
examine  and  settle  the  facts. 

"  This  Department  is  equally  desirous  to  avoid  traveling  anew  the 
path  of  previous  argument.  The  matter  seems  to  it  to  be  one  readily 
restricted  to  precise  limits  within  which  it  might  have  been  determined 
at  any  time  in  the  past  fifty  years  if  your  Government  had  met  the  real 
issue  by  a  positive  statement  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Turkish  text 
of  the  fourth  article  in  dispute. 

"A  part  of  your  argument  appears  to  rest,  permit  me  to  say,  on  a  fal- 
lacious assumption.  You  go  back  to  Mr.  Porter's  declaration  in  1831 
that  the  Turkish  text  should  be  the  standard  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  you  next  quote  (with  some  verbal  inaccura- 
cies) the  words  of  Mr.  Evarts  in  his  note  of  May  14, 1880,  as  follows : 
*  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  admits  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States  are  bound  by  the 
Turkish  text  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  which  was  signed  in  that  text  alone. 
I  make  this  admission  the  more  cheerfully  in  view  of  your  repeated  as- 
surances in  the  name  of  your  Government  that  not  only  shall  the  true 
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intent  of  that  text  be  observed,  but  also  tbat  the  citizeus  of  tbe  United 
States  within  Ottoman  jurisdiction  shall  have  the  treatment  accorded 
to  tbe  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  either  by  treaty  or 
byrirtae  of  existing  local  laws  or  customs,' both  of  which  you  take  as 
Kbowing  that  '  the  United  States  Government,  yielding  to  evidence, 
fioally  adhered,  it  is  true,  in  principle  to  the  view  taken  of  this  question 
by  tbe  Sublime  Porte.'  You  surely  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  that  an  admission  of  the  Turkish  text  as  the  standard  is  equiv- 
jlent  to  a  blind  acceptance  of  the  interpretation  w  hich  the  Forte  may 
see  fit  to  give  to  that  tort,  where  the  language  itself  is  ambiguous. 
As  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  had  the  honor 
to  inform  Aristarchi  Bey  on  the  30th  of  December,  1881,  *  The  President 
bas  not  intimated  a  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  construction  of 
the  treaty  of  1830,  or  of  abandoning  in  any  way  what  he  regards  as  the 
jost  rights  of  the  United  States.' 

''The  simple  question  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1830  ?  In  other  wordd,  what  did  it  stipulate  for 
American  citizens  in  Turkey  in  IS^'^Of 

'^  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  precedent  correspondence,  and 
vill  therefore  recall  without  difficulty  the  many  occasions  on  which  this 
Government  has  asked  that  of  Turkey  to  furnish  an  intelligible  para- 
pbrase  of  the  disputed  article,  and  to  explain  what  was  the  usage  toward 
other  Franks  in  1830.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  to  enlighten  this  Gov- 
eroment  on  those  two  all-important  points  has  been  made. 

^'Tbe  treaty  was  negotiated,  as  you  are  aware,  iu  the  French  tongue. 
Tbe  commissioners  agreed  upon  a  text  in  French,  embracing  certain 
i^tipolations.  The  reports  of  the  negotiations  which  accompanied  the 
text  showed  the  occasion  for  those  stipulations  and  their  nature.  With 
^gard  to  the  clause  in  dispute,  forbidding  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  American  citizens  by  the  local  judges,  and  leaving  to  their  ministers 
or  consuls  tbe  power  to  punish  them,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Franks, 
the  negotiators  remarked  that  this  clause  was  not  always  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  other  Franks ;  that  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
I'^O  frequently  arrested  Franks,  who  were  thereupon  demanded  and 
obtained  with  difficulty  by  the  foreign  ministers.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the  extent  of  the  stipulated  privilege. 
The  French  text,  so  agreed  upon,  was  accepted  by  the  Turkish  nego- 
tiators, and  the  American  negotiators  were  thereupon  furnished  by  the 
Torks  with  a  version  in  the  Turkish  language,  which  they  were  assured 
^as  a  ikithful  equivalent  of  the  French  text  agreed  upon. 

"If, under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  transfation  was  tooccasion 
'lifferences  between  the  two  texts,  it  would  seem  to  be  duo  to  transla- 
tion from  French  into  Turkish.  However  this  may  be,  they  could  have 
^n  verbal  merely,  for  to  suppose  that,  under  the  assurance  of  equiv- 
alence, a  Turkish  text  was  submitted  radically  different  from  the  French 
text  agreed  upon,  would  be  to  impute  something  very  like  bad  faith  to 
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tbe  Turkish  negotiators — an  impntation  which  this  Government  has  no 
desire  to  make. 

"  The  Turkish  Government  denies  absolutely  the  existence  in  the  Turk- 
ish text  of  certain  phrases  found  in  the  English  text.  It  says:  ^The 
words  ^^they  shallbe  tried  by  their  minister  or  consul  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  offensc^^  no  more  exist  in  the  text  than  the  words  "tA«y  shall 
not  he  arrested J^^ 

''Omit  these  words  and  the  remaining  text  becomes  utterly  meaning- 
less. !N'othing  whatever  is  stipulated  save  the  usage  observed  toward 
other  Franks.  This  must  be  more  than  '  merely  the  effect  of  transla- 
tion.' 

"  This  Department  possesses  twenty  or  more  translations  from  the 
original  Turkish  text,  made  by  eminent  scholars  and  impartial  experts. 
All  these  versions,  without  exception,  contain  phrases  closely  following 
those  which  the  Porte  says  do  not  exist  at  all,  and  all,  despite  wide  ver- 
bal differences  (merely  the  effect  of  translation),  agree  in  stipulating 
that  no  American  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  in  a  Turkish  prison,  but 
shall  be  punished  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  minister  or  consul. 

''  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  something  of  the  nature  of  an  extra- 
territorial privilege  was  stipulated,  and  that  the  words  on  which  your 
Government  lays  such  stress — '  following  in  this  respect  the  usage  ob- 
served towards  other  Franks' — are  simply  explanatory.  They  refer 
merely,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  a  well  known  state  of  things  existing 
in  1830,  when,  as  Mr.  Bhiud  shows,  all  the  foreign  ministers  success- 
fully resisted  the  occasional  mistaken  effort  of  a  Turkish  officer  to  ar> 
rest  Frankish  subjects.  They  do  not  contain  b}'  limitation  the  whole  of 
the  concession. 

''  Moreover,  this  explanatory  clause  as  to  the  treatment  of  other  Franks 
was  clearly  not  intended,  in  1830,  to  subject  American  citizens  for  the 
future  to  whatever  changes  might  thereafter  supervene  in  the  Turkish 
treatment  of  other  Franks.  The  stipulation  was  meant  to  rest  on  a 
solid  basis,  not  on  a  delusive  quicksand,  shifting  with  each  varying 
provision  of  Turkish  law.  This  is  evident  when  we  remember  that  in 
1830  there  were  no  tribunals  to  which  foreigners  were  amenable,  and 
that  the  system  of  jurisprudence  to  which  the  Porte  claims  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  to  be  subjected  originated  long  after  the  treaty  of  1830. 

*'  The  Turkish  ground  as  to  the  judicial  treatment  of  Franks  changes 
every  year.  One  example  will  suffice.  In  the  past  correspondence  the 
Porte  and  its  representative  here  have  repeated  with  the  most  solemn 
asseverations  the  assurance  that  the  treaty  in  the  Turkish  text  dis- 
tinctly reserved  to  our  ministers  and  consuls  the  sole  right  to  imprison 
American  citizens  oven  in  pursuance  of  a  Turkish  judgment  whose 
validity  wo  have  denied,  and  yet,  recently,  an  American  citizen,  Dr. 
Pflaum,  has  suffered  imprisonment  in  a  Turkish  prison  by  virtue  of  a 
Turkish  judicial  sentence. 
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''I  may  recognize  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  bring  the  treat- 
ment of  all  Franks  under  the  provisions  of  its  recent  judicial  legislation; 
bat  this  desire  is  limited  in  its  effects  by  treaty  rights.  It  wonid  appeal 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Porte  to  eliminate  from  the  last  part  of  arti- 
cle 4  of  the  treaty  of  1830  all  that  enunciates  any  specific  privilege, 
and  leave  only  a  vague  favored  nation  clause,  whereby  American  citi- 
zens shall  receive  the  most  favorable  treatment  which  for  the  time  being 
may  be  accorded  to  any  other  Frank.  This  a  very  narrow  result  We 
ire  willing  to  regard  the  phrase  touching  the  treatment  of  other  Franks 
as  having  some  of  the  quality  of  a  most  favored  nation  clause ;  that  is, 
if  aoy  other  Franks  have  a  more  favored  treatment  than  that  specifically 
stipalated  in  our  treaty,  an  American  citizen  might  rightly  claim  such 
eitension  of  favor.  But  it  is  not  in  itself  a  most  favored  nation  clause, 
nor  does  it  stand  alone,  independent  of  the  specific  stipulations  of  the 
article  in  which  it  is  found. 
^^In  every  aspect  of  the  case  there  are  two  vital  considerations :  first, 
.  tbe  trne  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and,  secondly,  the  treatment 
of  Franks  in  1830,  when  the  treaty  was  signed.  As  to  both  of  these 
oorefibrts  to  obtain  a  distinct  declaration  from  the  Porte  have  failed. 
Oor  last  attempt  to  obtain  the  needed  light  on  the  subject  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored.  An  instruction.  No.  44,  of  March  3, 1883,  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  summarizing  the  whole  situation  in  the  frankest  spirit  and 
vith  tbe  sole  desire  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  1882,  Mr.  Wallace  communicated  a  copy  of  that  dispatch  to  his 
eicellency  Said  Pasha,  the  Porte's  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  No  an- 
swer has  been  made.  As  I  infer  from  your  note  of  April  26, 1884,  that 
yoQ  are  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  my  communication  of  March 
^  13S2, 1  send  you  a  copy  thereof  for  your  information,  omitting  the  in- 
closQres,  which,  as  you  will  see,  are  of  record  in  your  legation. 

**  I  write  you  this  from  a  courteous  desire  that  yon  may  fully  compre- 
heod  the  situation,  not  with  any  purpose  of  transferring  the  discussion 
back  to  Washington  for  si)ecolative  and  impractical  discussion.  As  I 
aid  in  my  note  to  Aristarchi  Bey,  of  August  29, 1882,  *  General  Wal- 
lace is  in  a  position,  under  the  instructions  heretofore  sent  to  him,  to 
respond  to  any  proposal  or  argument  which  his  excellency  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  may  see  fit  to  address  to  him.'" 

Mr.  Frelinglinyscii,  Sec.  of  Stato,  to  Tcvfik  Pasba,  May  31,  1884.    MSS.  Notes, 

Turkey;  For.  Bel.,  1885. 
As  to  qnesiions  of  interpretation  when  there  are  conflicting  vorsiono,  see  U.  8. 

V.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.,  GOl,  cited  iupra,  $  133. 

'^I  have  had  the  honor  to  examine  the  note  verhale  dated  the  30th 
Angast  last,  and  handed  by  you  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Davis,  on  that  date.  You  therein  review,  from  the  position  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  Porte,  the  pending  questions  between  the  two 
coontries  concerning  the  duration  of  the  effects  of  the  treaty  of  1863, 
and  communicate  the  declaration  made  to  the  chargd  d'affaires  of  the 
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United  (States  at  Gonstantinoplo,  that,  considering  tho  treaty  as  no 
longer  having  any  legal  force,  the  Sublime  Porte  will  levy  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  American  goods  introduced  into  Turkey.  And  you  conclude 
by  stating  the  desire  of  the  Porte  that  the  United  States  legation  at 
Constantinople  be  directed  to  appoint  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating  a  new  treaty  and  a  new  tariff. 

"  I  have  noted  especially  the  concluding  words  of  your  note  verbale^ 
that '  it  is  impossible  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  recede  from  the 
position  which  it  has  taken  in  relation  to  this  question.' 

^^  I  regret  ^  see  in  this  communication  an  apparent  departure  from 
assurances  repeatedly  made  by  the  Gov^crnment  of  the  Porte,  both  at 
Constantinople  and  through  its  representatives  in  this  capital,  that  the 
goods  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  receive  in  any  contin- 
gency the  treatment  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  proposals  here- 
tofore made  by  us  to  continue  such  treatment  while  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  were  based  on  these  assurances  of  Turkey. 

<^  As  relates  to  these  assurances,  I  need  scarcely  do  more  than  refer 
you  to  the  words  of  your  own  note  of  May  22  last,  wherein,  while  stat- 
ing the  inability  of  Turkey  to  accept  the  letter  of  the  proposal  made  by 
the  United  States,  you  make  the  following  declaration : 

"  «As  to  the  fear  which  you  express  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  on  a  lower  footing  in  consequence  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1862,  while  other  powers  have  treaties  of  longer 
duration,  and  that  American  commerce  will  thereby  be  subjected  to  a 
disadvantageous  regime,  I  can  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  my  Govern- 
ment, that. the  Sublime  Porte  entertains  no  such  idea.  The  esteem  and 
regard  which  it  has  always  manifested  for  the  United  States  are  a  sure 
guarantee  that  it  will  maintain  their  rights  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.' 

"  Many  such  declarations  might  be  cited  from  the  notes  of  yourself 
and  your  predecessors  and  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Porte  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  more  unequivocal  language  even  than 
yours. 

"  Besides  these  assurances,  the  United  States  are,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty 
whose  existing  validity  is  beyond  a  doubt,  entitled  to  the  treatment  of 
the  most  favored  nation. 

"  The  proposals  heretofore  made  by  this  Government,  and  which  have 
been  declined  by  that  of  the  Porte,  were  based  on  these  assurances, 
and  looked  simply  to  the  continuance  of  tho  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment so  long  as  other  nations  should  be  more  favored  than  our  own, 
and  no  longer.  In  this  respect  our  proposals  are  not  at  variance  with 
the  drafts  submitted  by  your  own  Government  to  the  United  States 
minister  at  Constantinople.  Tho  principle  sought  to  be  confirmed  in 
both  is  the  same. 

"  This  Government  stands  ready  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Tar- 
key,  whereby  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  may  be  subject  to  the 
same  increase  of  taxes  as  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  which 
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Torkeijr  has  concladcd  or  may  conclade  treaties,  sucb  treaty  to  take 
effect  with  the  general  enforcement  of  the  new  tari£f. 

^I  cannot  bat  view  the  present  notification,  whereby  the  Government 
of  the  Porte  ignores  its  assurance  of  and  agreement  for  favored  treat- 
ment, and  seeks  to  place  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  higher  taxation,  while  other  powers  are,  for  the  time  being, 
entitled  to  a  lower  rate,  as  unfavorable  to  that  goo<l  feeling  which  shonld 
mark  the  negotiations  for  a  reformed  tariff  and  a  new  treaty. 

''This  (Government  would  willingly  do  alt  in  its  power  to  maintain 
the  good  understanding  which  should  exist  on  such  an  important  matter 
between  two  friendly  nations ;  but  it  must  be  quite  evident  to  you  that 
this  Government  cannot  willingly  accept  the  rejection  by  the  Turkish 
Goyeroment  of  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  negotiation  has 
hitherto  proceeded. 

''The representative  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople  has  been 
instrncted  to  protest  against  any  instance  which  may  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  levying  of  ad  valorem  duties  against  the  products  of  the 
Cnited  States  to  which  the  products  of  other  nations  may  not  bo  at  the 
time  liable,  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1830." 

Mr.FreliogbnyseD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Tcvfik  Vosha,  Oct.  24,  lB8t.     MSS.  Notes, 
Turkey;  For.  Rel.,  1885. 

"Your  dispatch  ]^o.  26,  of  the  13th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  resump- 
tion of  tariff  conferences  with  the  Porte  is  received. 

"In  view  of  the  friendly  disposition  in  the  premises  on  the  part  of 
the  Turkish  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  grand  vizier,  as  described 
in  Mr.  Wallace's  No.  460  of  the  25th  January  last,  and  as  the  accession 
of  a  Dew  and,  as  you  say,  liberal-minded  minister  of  foreign  affairs  seems 
to  afford  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  renewal  of  the  negotiations  rela- 
tive to  a  new  tariff  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and  eventually,  if  possible,  a 
commercial  treaty,  Mr.  Heap  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  part  in  any 
conferences  for  that  purpose  under  your  general  supervision. 

"This  Department,  though  not  fully  admitting  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernmeDt  gave  due  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1802,  never- 
theless is  disposed  to  waive  that  point  and  to  participate  with  the  other 
treaty  powers  in  the  conferences  on  the  tariff  revision  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  favored  nation  privileges  being  granted  to  the  United  States 
in  any  new  agreements,  as  were  in  fact  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  1830. 

"If  new  instructions  for  Mr.  Heap  shonld  be  necessary,  as  seems  to 
^  implied  by  his  dispatch  to  you  of  the  10th  instant,  they  should,  as  he 
soggests,  correspond  with  those  given  to  the  delegates  of  the  other  na- 
tions, making  no  allusion  to  the  treaty  of  1862  as  to  a  revision  of  tariff. 
%  Mr.  Wallace's  No.  476  it  appears  that  "  the  Austrian  commercial 
treaty  is  now  the  only  one  with  an  undisputed  future  expiration,"  and 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  that  the  rates  applied  to  other  nations  may  bo  extended 
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to  his.  This  circumstance  will  not  probably,  however,  stand  in  the  way 
of  tariflf  negotiations  with  other  nations,  or  in  the  drawing  np  of  ideu- 
tical  commercial  treaties,  as  is  reported  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  No.  46G 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Turkish  Govern  men  t.  It  is  desirable  that  you 
should  obtain  and  transmit  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  any 
such  treaty  which  may  have  been  prepared  by  the  council  of  ministers 
as  intimated  by  the  late  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  Mr.  Wallace.  It 
is  presumed  that  Mr.  Heap  has  followed  out  his  own  suggestion  of  mak- 
ing a  valuation  of  the  articles  of  importation  and  a  comparison  of  the 
same  with  those  charged  on  them  as  a  basis  of  agreement  conceruing 
the  rates  of  duty  to  be  charged.  Mr.  Heap  appears  to  indicate  iu  a 
general  way  within  what  limits  the  new  rates  will  range. 

<<  It  is  intended  that  these  instructions  should  enable  you  to  appoint 
Mr.  Heap  as  delegate  from  the  United  States  for  conference  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Ottoman  Government  and  those  of  other  nations  with 
a  view  to  a  new  commercial  tariff.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Oct.  28, 1885.    MSS.  Inst,  Turkey ;  For. 

Rcl.,  1685.    See  also  same  to  same,  Mar.  4,  1886 ;  MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey. 
As  to  proposed  naturalization  treaty  with  Turkey,  see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State, 

to  Mr.  Cox,  Feb.  5,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey,    Same  to  same,  March  4. 

1886 ;  ibid. 

The  correspondence  in  1820-'30  relative  to  the  treaty  with  Turkey 
is  given  in  House  Doc.  250,  22d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

The  protocol  of  1874  with  Turkej^,  relative  to  the  right  of  Uuittnl 
States  citizens  to  hold  real  estate  in  Turkey,  is  in  Treaties  of  the  U.  S., 
2d  ed.,  188C,  and  in  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1873-74,  vol.  66,  370. 

The  effect  of  Turkish  restrictions  on  naturalization,  in  respect  to  i*eal 
estate,  is  considered  infra^  §§  171,  172. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  con 
eluded  June  5, 1862,  if  not  that  made  iu  1830,  has  the  effect  of  conced 
ing  to  the  United  States  the  same  privilege,  in  respect  to  consular  courtis 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  thereof,  which  is  enjoyed  by  other 
Christian  nations ;  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  22, 1860,  established 
the  necessary  regulations  for  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction.  But,  as 
this  jurisdiction  is  in  terms  only  such  as  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Tiir 
key  and  its  usages  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations,  those  laws  or 
usages  must  be  shown  in  order  that  the  precise  extent  of  such  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  known. 

Dainese  r.  Hale,  91  U.  S.,  13. 

By  the  act  of  March  23, 1874,  the  President  is  authorized  to  accept 
the  jurisdiction  of  certain  mixed  tribunals;  see  the  proclamation  thoreott 
of  March  27,  1876. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1848,  now  superseded,  to  carry  into  effect 
certain  provisions  in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
giving  certain  judicial  powers  to  ministers  and  consuls,  there  being  no 
designation  of  a  i)articular  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  sucb 
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place  is  left  for  regalatioQ  under  section  five  of  the  act,  or  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  acting  functionary. 

5  Op.,  67,  Toncey,  1849. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
9f  18^  with  Turkey,  enjoy  in  common  with  all  other  Christians  the 
privilege  of  extraterritoriality  in  Turkey,  including  Egypt,  in  the  Turk- 
ish regencies  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  in  the  independent  Arabic  states 
of  Morocco  and  Muscat. 

7  Op.,  565,  Cashing,  1865. 

As  to  Barbary  States,  see  supra^  $  141a. 

The  foUowing  doeumoiits  may  be  referred  to  in  this  conneetion : 
Balgarian  oatrages.     Report  of  £agene  ScUnyler;  President's  message,  Jan.  23, 

1^77,  Senate  £z.  Doc.  24,  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Capitnlations.    Report  of  £dw.  A.  Van  Dyck ;  President's  message,  Apr.  G,  1881 , 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  3,  spec.  sess. 
CapitalatioDB.    Second  part  of  the  report  of  £dw.  A.  Van  Dyck ;  President's  mes- 
sage, Feb.  2, 1882,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  87,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

For  the  following  memoranda  as  to  treaties  witli  Turkey,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  notes  of  Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Davis,  as  amended  and  modified  by 
Mr.  Adee,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State : 

"*  Varioas  attempts  were  made  prior  to  1830  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  These  efforts  began  in 
1817,  before  which  time  American  commerce  in  Turkish  dominions  had 
been  ^  under  the  protection  of  the  English  Levant  Company,  for  whose 
protection  a  consalato  duty,  averaging  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  cargoes  inward  and  outwaid,  was  paid.'  On  the  12th  of 
September,  1829,  full  power  was  conferred  upon  Commodore  Biddle, 
Id  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  David  Offley,  consul  at 
Smyrna,  and  Charles  Khind,  of  Philadelphia,  jointly  and  severally  to 
eoDclnde  a  treaty.  They  were  instructed  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
upon  the  most  favored  nation  basis,  and  they  were  referred  to  previous 
negotiations  by  Offley,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  *  be  careful 
to  provide  that  the  translation  shall  be  correct,  and  such  as  will  bo 
received  on  both  sides  as  of  the  same  import.' 

^^  Rhind  made  a  great  mystery  of  leaving  America.  He  sailed  at  night 
in  a  packet  for  Gibraltar,  where  he  joined  Biddle,  and  they  proceeded 
together  to  Smymaj  but  when  Offley  came  on  board  in  that  port  he  in- 
formed them  that  it  '  was  perfectly  well  known  in  Smyrna  that  they 
were  commissioners.' 

''Bhind  expressed  his  disappointment.  It  was  then  agreed  that  he 
should  go  alone  to  Constantinople  and  commence  the  negotiations,  while 
his  colleagues  waited  at  Smyrna.  He  proceeded  there  and  presented 
his  letters  of  credence.  After  these  ceremonies  were  over  he  submitted 
a  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  Eeis  Effendi,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
French,  in  which  tongue  the  negotiation  was  conducted.  Some  days 
later  he  was  shown  the  Turkish  text  of  a  treaty,  and  was  told  by 
the  Eeis  Effendi  that  it  was  *  drawn  up  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
one  which  he  had  submitted,'  and  on  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  of 
1830  was  signed,  the  Turkish  text  being  signed  by  the  Keis  Effendi,  as 
it  had  been  prepared  by  him,  and  the  French  text  being  signed  by 
libind  after  examination  and  comparing  it  with  the  Turkish.  A  secret 
and  separate  article  was  also  signed  at  the  same  time  respecting  the 
building  of  ships  and  purchase  of  ship-timber  in  the   LTnited  States. 
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Khiiid  then  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  summon  his  colleagaes 
to  Constantinople. 

*'  When  they  arrived,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the  separate 
article,  they  disapproved  of  the  latter;  but  rather  than  lose  the  treaty 
they  signed  both  the  treaty  and  the  separate  article  in  French  and  iu 
formed  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  reasons  for  their  course.  This 
caused  a  great  breach  between  them  and  Eliind. 

"  The  Senate  approved  of  the  treaty  itself,  but  rejected  the  separate 
article.  David  Porter  was  then  commissioned  as  charg6  d'affaires,  and 
was  empowered  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  rejection  of  the  separate  article.  When  he  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople ho  was  met  with  complaints  at  the  rejection  of  the  separate 
article  by  the  Senate.  Then  he  reports  that  a  discussion  was  had  'ou 
the  return  of  the  translation  made  at  Washington,  instead  of  the  oue 
signed  at  Constantinople,'  It  appears  from  the  archives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  four  versions  were  sent  to  America:  (1)  An 
English  translation  from  the  original  Turkish,  not  verified  ;  (2)  a  French 
translation  from  the  original  Turkish  verified  by  Navoni,  the  American 
dragoman ;  (3)  a  French  version  in  black  ink  with  annotations  in  red 
ink,  which  from  internal  evidence  appears  to  be  substantially  the  origi- 
nal draft  text  submitted  by  Rhind  to  the  Reis  Effendi :  (4)  another 
English  translation  made  from  the  French.  The  translation  which 
went  before  the  Senate  and  was  acted  on  by  that  body  was  not  iden- 
tical with  either  of  these.  No  French  version  ap]»ears  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  with  the  Turkish  text,  but  a  new  English 
version,  which,  from  internal  evidence  as  well  as  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Department,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  made  in  the  Department 
of  State,  mainly  from  the  French  version  No.  3.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty,  in  the  absence  of  the  an 
thentic  French  text  said  to  have  been  signed  by  Biddle  and  his  col- 
leagues, that  such  text  was  exactly  rendered  by  the  version  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  English,  and  which,  after  ratification,  was 
offered  in  exchange  at  Constantinople. 

"  Porter  met  the  difficulty  by  signing  a  paper  iu  Turkish  of  which  he 
returns  to  Washington  the  following  as  a  translation :  *  Some  expres- 
sions in  the  French  translation  of  the  Turkish  instrument  exchanged 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which 
contains  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  United  States  of  America,  not  being  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  Turkish  original,  a  circumstance  purely  the  el- 
feet  of  translation,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  being 
satisfied  with  the  Turkish  treaty,  and  having  accepted,  it  without  the 
reserve  of  any  word;  therefore,  on  every  occasion  the  above  instrn 
ment  shall  be  strictly  observed,  and  if,  hereafter  any  discussion  should 
arise  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  said  instrument  shall  be  con- 
sulted by  me  and  by  my  successors  to  remove  doubts.' 

''This  was  received  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  act  was  disapproved.  An 
item  was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  enable  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Porter's  dispatches  were  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  tie 
subject  of  the  appropriation  was  discussed  in  the  House,  and  the  appro- 
priation was  passed. 

'*Ko  question  arose  respecting  the  differences  between  the  versions 
until  1808,  when  the  Turks  cliunied  jurisdiction  over  two  American  citi- 
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zens,  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Syria,  for 
alleged  offenses  against  the  Ottoman  Government.  This  claim  of  juris- 
dictiou  over  American  citizens  was  resisted  by  E.  Joy  IVIorris,  the 
American  minister,  who  referred  to  that  part  of  the  4th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1830  which  provides  that  *even  when  they  may  have  com- 
mitted Fome  offense,  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and  put  in  prison  by 
the  local  anthorities;  but  they  shall  be  tried  by  their  minister  or  consul, 
and  punished  according  to  their  offense.'  The  minister  for  foreign 
afiairsrepUed  that  the  translation  was  incorrect;  that  the  words  'they 
shall  be  tried  by  their  minister  or  consul,  and  punished  according  to 
their  offense,'  and  the  words  'they  are  not  to  be  arrested,'  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Turkish  text;  and  he  cited  Porter's  declaration  in  sup- 
port of  bis  claim  that  the  Turkish  text  should  be  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard. Morris  then,  nnder  instructions,  secured,  through  the  Russian 
ambassador,  translations  to  be  made  from  the  Turkish  text  in  Gonstan- 
tioople  by  the  first  dragoman  of  the  Prussian  legation,  by  the  first  and 
second  dragomen  of  the  Russian  embassy,  and  by  two  former  dragomen 
of  tbe  Russian  embassy,  and  sent  them  to  the  Department  of  State. 
Id  no  one  of  these  were  found  tcxtually  combined  the  words  objected 
toby  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  although  all  agree  in  guaranteeing 
immanity  from  arrest  for  crime  by  the  Turkish  authorities  and  the  appli- 
cation of  punishment  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  minister  or 
mml 

"Mr.  Fish  then  instructed  Morris  that  the  President  had  *  determined 
to  sabmit  the  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  await  its 
resolution  before  inaugurating  any  diplomatic  action.'  This  was  done, 
but  without  modification  or  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  text  by 
ihat  body. 

^*The  discussion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Turkish  text,  assum- 
ill?  it  to  be  the  accepted  standard,  has  since  continued,  and  is  still 
pending.  The  Turkish  Government  has  controverted  the  assertion  of 
jorisdiction  by  the  United  States  minister  and  consuls  over  Americans 
charged  with  crime  in  Turkey  in  several  cases,  notably  with  regard  to 
the  seaman  Kelly,  who  in  18—  was  tried  by  the  consul  at  Smyrna  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  a  native  Turk,  and  acquitted.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment adhering  to  the  allegation  that  the  words  defining  jurisdic- 
tional rights  in  the  premises,  which  appear  in  the  English  version,  an 
'not  to  be  found '  in  the  Turkish  text,  it  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to 
•iobmit  for  consideration  an  accurate  equivalent  of  that  text,  in  French 
or  English,  but  so  far  without  result.  Meanwhile,  the  Department  of 
^tate  has  accumulated  a  number  of  additional  translations  from  the 
Turkish,  made  by  high  authority  in  such  matters,  without  encountering 
one  in  which  some  form  does  not  appear  of  distinct  admission  of  the  in 
tervention  of  the  minister  or  consuls  to  inflict,  administer,  or  apply  the 
pnnishment  due  to  the  crime  proven.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  rela 
^Jon  that  in  1838  a  tieaty  was  concluded  between  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  Belgium,  signed  in  parallel  Turkish  and  French  texts,  between 
^hich  no  discrepancy  is  alleged;  and  that  the  French  text  of  article  4 
of  that  treaty  is  identical,  as  to  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over  citi- 
zens, with  the  disputed  text  of  our  treaty  with  Turkey,  concluded  eight 
years  earlier.  The  same  provision  also  occurs  in  a  still  later  treaty  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Portugal. 

"In  1855,  before  question  was  made  of  the  genuineness  of  the  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Turkish  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  Attorney-Gen- 
«Tal  Cashing  held  that  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  enjoyed  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  extraterritorialty  in  Tarkey,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tauis,  and  Moroccso; 
and  Attorney-General  Black  held  that  the  consals  had  judicial  power? 
only  in  criminal  cases." 

Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Davis,  Notes,  Sec,  2d  amendod  ed.    Seo,  as  to  Turkey,  Van  Dyke's 
report  on  Ottoman  capitnlations. 

« 

(29)  Ybnezuela. 
§  165a. 

Mr.  Springer's  report  of  July  31, 1870,  on  the  Venezuela  mixed  commis- 
sion, is  given  in  House  Eep.  787,  44th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

'« The  treaty  of  January  20, 1830,  was  terminated  pursuant  to  notice  of 
a  decree  of  the  President  of  Venezuela,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Venezuela,  in 
compliance  with  the  treaty,  in  the  following  language:  ^The  under- 
signed, secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
State  and  Foreign  Belations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  period  stipulated  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity, 
navigation,  and  commerce,  concluded  on  the  20th  of  January,  1836,  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  and  by  Venezuela,  respectively,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  and  25th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  and  of  which  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  in  this  city  on  the  31st  of  the  last-named  month, 
has  expired  on  the  31st  of  May  of  the  year  last  past,  and  the  under- 
signed has  received  orders  and  instructions  from  the  President  of  this 
Kepublic  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  required  by 
the  34th  article,  1st  section,  of  the  said  treaty,  that  from  and  after  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  this  notice  will  begin  the  period  of  one  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  treaty  will  cease  to  have  effect  in  all  that  relate  to 
commerce  and  navigation.  His  Excellency  the  President  has  published 
the  order  which  causes  this  communication,  and  has  express^  his  will 
that  the  treaty  should  cease,  in  a  decree  issued  on  the  4th  of  the  last 
month,  of  which  the  undersigned  secretary  has  the  honor  of  sending 
herewith  a  certified  copy.' 

^'  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Secretary  of  State,  responded  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1850,  as  follows:  *The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  addressed 
to  this  Department  by  his  excellency  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Eepublic  of  Venezuela,  under  date  the  5th  of  November  last,  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  a  decree  of  the  President  of  that  Eepublic,  and 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela,  in  all  those  parts  relative  to  commerce  and  navigatioo, 
should  terminate  within  a  year  from  the  receipt  of  that  note,  con- 
formably to  the  tenth  paragraph  of  the  thirty-fourth  article  of  the 
treaty.  The  note  referred  to  having  been  received  at  this  Department 
on  the  third  instant,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  to  which  It  applies 
will  consequently  cease  to  be  binding  on  either  Government  on  and  after 
the  third  of  January  next.' 

*'In  1859  a  claims  convention  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  what 
were  known  as  the  Avcs  Island  claims.  For  the  correspondence  re^ 
specting  these  claims,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25,  3d  sess.  34th  Cong.  The 
last  payment  was  made  by  Venezuela  on  the  12th  of  September,  1864, 
to<H.  S.  San  ford,  attorney  in  f»ct  for  the  creditors,'  who  *  acknowl- 
edged to  have  received  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  through  the 
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Geoeral  Credit  and  Finance  Company  of  London,  full  satisfaction  of  the 
does  under  the  convention  made  at  Valencia  on  the  14th  January,  1859, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Bepablic  of  Venezuela,  and  known 
as  the  Aves  convention,'  and  4n  behalf  of  the  creditors  under  said 
(invention  relinquished  all  claims  upon  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
Id  Tirtne  of  the  same,  or  of  the  convention  of  5th  June,  1863,  hypothe- 
cating for  its  benefit  the  export  dues  of  certain  ports  of  Venezuela.' 

*^The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  navigation,  and  extradition  of  1860 
was  terminated  by  notice  from  the  minister  of  Venezuela  as  follows : 
^The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  passed,  on  the  18th 
of  May  last,  a  law  directing  the  Executive  to  notify  nations  with  which 
Veoezuela  had  treaties  whose  term  had  expired  of  such  expiration. 
This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  extradition,  made  August  27, 1860,  for  a  term  of  eight 
yean,  counting  from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  which 
has  expired  by  reason  of  the  said  exchanges  having  taken  place  at 
Caracas,  August  9, 1861. 

^**In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make,  by  the  present  communication,  and  in  the  name  of 
my  (jOTemment,  the  notification  provided  for  in  respect  to  the  said 
teeaty,  in  order  that  the  due  effect  may  be  reached,  and  that  the  com- 
pact may  cease  to  be  obligatory  in  one  year  after  the  making  of  this 
declaration  as  was  agreed  in  article  31st  of  the  same.' 

"To  this  Mr.  Fish  replied,  '  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  of  the  22d  instant,  by  which,  pursuant  to 
iDstructions  received  from  your  Government,  you  give  the  official  noti- 
fieation  to  the  United  States  of  the  intention  of  Venezuela,  as  stipulated 
in  the  31st  article  of  the  convention  of  1860  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela,  to  arrest  the  operations  of  said  convention  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  said  notification.' 

"  The  commissioners  provided  for  by  the  claims  convention  of  1866 
were  duly  appointed,  an4  after  examination  made  awards  against  Vene- 
zuela to  a  large  amount.  When  the  day  of  payment  came,  Venezuela 
charged  that  the  proceedings  had  been  so  irregular  as  to  vitiate  some 
of  the  awards.  The  United  States  suspended  proceediugs  and  asked 
for  specific  statements  and  proof.  After  a  delay  of  over  a  year  Vene- 
zuela replied  to  the  demand.  The  reply  was  laid  before  Congress. 
Congress  did  not  act  at  that  session,  but  a  subsequent  Congress  en- 
acted, February  25,  1873,  <  that  the  adjudication  of  claims  by  the  con- 
vention with  Venezuela  of  April  25,  1866,  •  •  •  is  hereby  recog- 
nized as  final  and  conclusive,  and  to  be  held  as  valid  and  subsisting 
^nst  the  Bepublic  of  Venezuela.' " 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &o. 

This  statute,  sometimes  known  as  the  ^'  Finality  act,"  was  subse- 
quently repealed  by  an  act  approved  June  20, 1378.  as  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  examination  by  Congress  of  allegations  oi  corruption  against 
the  members  of  the  Cardcas  mixed  commission,  and  the  matter  thus 
reverted  to  the  comx>etence  of  the  Executive.  Being  again  brought  by 
the  President  before  Congress,  that  body,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
Hsffch  3, 1883,  and  in  response  to  the  President's  solicitation  of  its  ad- 
visory action,  requested  the  President  "  to  open  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  the  Government  of  Venezeula,  with  a  view  to  the  revival  of 
the  general  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  April  25, 1866,  and  the  appoint- 
ment thereunder  of  a  new  commission,"  to  consider  all  the  evidence 
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before  the  former  commission,  and  such  new  evidence  as  might  be  ad- 
duced, with  power  to  make  new  awards,  to  the  payment  of  which  the 
moneys  already  paid  by  Venezuela  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Government,  shonld  be  applied. 

The  conteoiplated  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Frelinghnysen  to  Mr. 
Soteido,  the  Yeueznelan  minister,  June  11, 1884,  bnt  without  satisfac- 
tory result,  and  the  President  again  consulted  Congress  in  the  matter. 
The  48th  Congress  adjourned  without  having  taken  joint  action  on  the 
conflicting  reports  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  Foreign  Committees.  The 
Executive  thereupon  resumed  its  plenary  discretion  in  the  premises, 
and  the  negotiation  with  Venezuela  was  successfully  revived,  a  conven- 
tion being  signed  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Soteido  De- 
cember 5, 18^,  providing  for  a  new  mixed  commission  to  hear  all  claims 
which  were  proper  to  be  brought  under  the  convention  of  1866,  and  to 
make  awards  thereon  in  substitution  of  those  of  the  Cardcas  commis- 
sion. This  convention  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate,  with 
amendments  which  have  been  concurred  in  by  the  Venezuelan  Senate ; 
but  up  to  the  date  of  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press  the  ratifications 
had  not  been  exchanged. 

Ab  to  Vcneznelau  award,  see  tn/ra,  $  220. 

(30)  WCktemdero. 
§166. 

*'  On  the  14th  January  last  the  consul-general  of  WUrtemberg  at  Jfew 
York  presented,  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  its  complaint  of  the  con- 
struction put  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Frederick- 
son  V.  The  State  of  Louisiana  (23  How.,  446),  on  the  3d  article  of  the 
treaty  of  April  10,  1844  (8  Stat.  L.,  588). 

**  In  the  case  referred  to,  a  native  of  WUrtemberg  having  been  duly 
naturalized,  and  having  died  in  Louisiana,  bequeathing  legacies  to  kin- 
dred residing  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  subjects  of  its  King,  the  legacies  were 
subjected  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.  This  was  under  a  statute  of  Louisi- 
ana which  imposed  that  tax  upon  successions  devolving  on  any  persons 
not  domiciled  in  that  State,  and  not  being  a  citizen  of  any  other  State 
or  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  decedent 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  his  estate  was  not  within  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty,  which  was  intended  to  convey  only  the  case  of  a  sub- 
ject of  Wiirtemberg  bequeathing  property  in  this  country,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  dying  and  leaving  property  in  WUrtemberg.    ^    •   • 

"  This  Government,  haviug  no  power,  as  yon  are  aware,  to  act  upon 
any  other  construction  of  the  existing  treaty  than  that  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  signified  to  the  consul-general  of  WUrtemberg  its  readi- 
ness to  negotiate  a  new  convention  in  conformity  to  the  interpretation 
which  his  Government  puts  upon  that  now  in  force,  and  with  a  propo- 
sition to  that  effect  which  he  submitted." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Aug.,  18C8.    MSS.  Inst.,  Prussia. 

The  treaty  with  WUrtemberg  of  April  10, 1844  (article  3),  which  pro- 
vides that  "  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
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shall  have  poorer  to  dispose  of  tbeir  personal  property  vithin  tbe  states 
of  the  other  by  testament,  donation ,  or  otherwise;  and  their  heirs,  lega- 
te^ and  douees,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  shall  socceed  to  their  said  i)er8onal  property  and  may  take  pos- 
session thereof,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  paying  such 
daties  as  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  property  lies  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  in  like  cases,"  has  no  application  to  the  property  of  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  dying  in  Louisiana.  His  prop- 
erty is  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  that  of  other  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
and  his  having  formerly  been  a  citizen  of  Wiirtemberg  gives  him  no 
rights  under  that  treaty. 

Frodeiickflon  v.  State  of  Lonsiauo,  23  now.,  445.    Sco  tupra,  i  138. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CITIZE5SHIF,  NATUBAIIZATION,  AND  AUENAQE. 

I.      EXFATRIATION. 

(1)  Principle  of  expatriation  afilrmed,  $  171. 

(2)  ConditionB  imposed  by  Government  of  origin  have  no  extraterritorial 

force,  $  172. 

(3)  Nor  can  the  rights  of  foreigners  be  limited  by  country  of  temporary 

residence  requiring  matriculation  or  registry,  $  172a. 
II.    Naturalization. 

(1)  Principles  and  limits  of,  $  173. 

(2)  Process  and  proof,  $  174. 

(3)  Judgment  of,  cannot  be  impeached  collaterally,  but  if  fraudulent  may 

be  repudiated  by  Goyernment,  $  174a. 

(4)  Mere  declaration  of  intention  insufficient,  $  175. 
ni.    Abandonment  of  citizensiup. 

(1)  Citizenship  may  be  so  forfeited,  $  176. 

(2)  Or  by  naturalization  in  another  country,  $  177. 

(3)  Effect  of  treaty  limitations,  $  178. 

(4)  Under  treaty  with  Germany,  two  years'  residence  in  Germany  |»riMa 

fade  proof  of  abandonment,  $  179. 
ly.    Liabilities  of  naturalized  citizen  on  returning  to  native  land. 

(1)  While  Tolontary  expatriation  is  no  ground  for  adverse  proceedings  it 

is  otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  him  before  expatriation,  $  180. 

(2)  If  he  left  military  duty  due  and  unperformed,  bo  may  bo  held  to  it  if 

he  return  after  naturalization,  $  181. 

(3)  But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty,  $  182. 
V.    Children. 

(1)  Bom  in  the  United  States  generally  citizens,  $  183. 

(2)  So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens,  $  184. 

(3)  So  of  children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  $  185. 
VI.    Mariusd  women. 

(1)  A  married  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality,  (  186. 
VII.    Territorial  change. 

(1)  Allegiance  follows,  $  187. 

(2)  Naturalization  by  revolution  or  treaty,  J  188. 
VIII.    Protection  of  Government. 

(1)  Granted  to  citizens  abroad,  $  189. 

(2)  Right  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment  of  citizenship^  $  190. 

(3)  Care  of  destitute  citizens  abroad  not  assumed,  $  190a. 
IX.    Passports. 

(1)  Can  only  be  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation,  $  191. 

(2)  Only  to  citizens,  J  192. 

(3)  Qualified  passports  and  protection  papers,  $  193. 

(4)  Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time,  $  194. 
(,'))  now  to  bo  supported,  J  195. 

(As  to  sea  letters,  see  $  408.) 
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X.   Indians  a^d  Cuinesk. 

(1)  iDdians,  $  196. 

(2)  Chinese,  $  197. 

XI.    DOMICIL. 

(1)  May  give  righU  and  impoBe  duties,  f  19d. 

(2)  Obtaining  and  proof  of,  $  109. 

(3)  Effect  of,  $  200. 

III.     AUEKS. 

(1)  Rights  of,  $201. 

(2)  Not  compellable  to  military  service,  $  202. 

(3)  Subject  to  local  allegiance,  $  203. 

(4)  And  so  to  taxation,  $  204. 

(5)  When  local  or  i>er8onal  sovereign  liable  for,  $  205. 

(6)  May  be  expelled  or  rejected  by  local  sovereign,  $  20G. 

Xin.    CORPORATIOXS. 

Foreign  corporations  presumed  to  be  aliens,  $  207. 

I.  EXPATRIATION, 

(1)  PRIXCIPLS  OF  EXPATRIATION  AFFIRMED. 

S  171. 

The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  was  one  of  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  the  English  common  law,  and  was  maintained  in  the  United 
States  by  high  anthorities  during  the  earlier  period  of  our  Federal  his- 
tory. See  2  Kent  Com.,  49 :  3  Story  on  the  Constitution,  3 ;  Whart.  St. 
Tr.,  654;  Whart.  Gonfl.  of  Jjaws,  §  5;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  (ed.  1863,) 
^0.  Its  assertion  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  basis  for  the  claim  to  impress 
all  native  Britons  in  foreign  ships,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  letter : 

'•No  British  subject  can,  by  such  a  form  of  renunciation  as  that  which 
is  prescribed  in  the  American  law  of  naturalization,  divest  himself  of 
hii$  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  Such  a  declaration  of  renunciation 
made  by  any  of  the  King's  subjects  would,  instead  of  operating  as  a 
protection  to  them,  be  considered  an  act  highly  criminal  on  their  part." 

Lord  Grenville  to  Mr.  King,  Mar.  27,  1797.    2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rol.),149. 

Congress,  by  an  act  adopted  July  27, 1868,  declared  that  **  the  right 
of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  indis- 
pensable to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
snit  of  happiness,"  and  prescribes  *'  that  any  declaration,  instruction, 
opinion,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  this  Government  which  de- 
nies, restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is  hereby 
declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Govern- 
ment." 

RcT.  Stat.,  $  1999;  15  Stat.  L.,  223,224. 

Treaties  recognizing  the  right  of  expatriation  were  executed,  with 
various  modifications  in  detail,  with  the  North  German  Confederacy, 
on  February  22,  1868;  with  Bavaria,  on  May  26, 1808;  with  Baden,  on 
JnlylO,  1868;  with  Wilrtemberg,  on  July  27,  1868;  with  Belgium,  on 
November  16, 1868;  with  Hesse,  on  July  23, 1869;  and  with  Austria, 
on  September  20, 1870.  With  England  the  negotiations  were  more  pro- 
tracted, but  were  at  last  closed  by  the  adoption  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, on  May  14, 1870,  of  an  act  by  which  it  is  declared  that  "any 
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British  subject  who  has,  at  auy  time  before,  or  may  at  any  time  after, 
the  passing  of  this  act,  when  in  any  foreign  state,  and  not  under  any 
disability,  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  state,  shall  from  aod 
after  the  time  of  his  having  become  so  naturalized  in  such  foreign  state, 
be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be  regarded  as  an 
alien."  The  same  act  confirms  the  provisions  of  treaties  by  which 
aliens  naturalized  in  England  may  divest  themselves  of  their  acqaired, 
and  resume  their  native,  allegiance^  and  it  authorizes  any  person  borD 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  who  is  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  sab- 
ject  of  a  foreign  state,  when  he  arrives  at  full  age  to  elect  the  latter  alle- 
giance. 

The  political  departments  of  the  Government  have  always  united  in 
acknowledging  the  right  of  expatriation. 

See  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  925 ;  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $  5 ;  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
38,  36th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  153;  House  Ex.  Doc.  91,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

The  legislation  of  Congress  defining  nataralization  is  giv^en  infra,  $  173. 

That  expatriation  is  a  natural  right,  see  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Manners,  June  12, 
1817,  7  Jeff.  Works,  73;  and  to  same  general  effect,  see  2  John  Adams'^ 
Works,  370 ;  7  ibid.,  174 ;  9  ibid.,  313,  314,  321 ;  10  ibid.,  282. 

ft 

"  Your  proffered  exertions  to  procure  the  discharge  of  native  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  on  board  British  ships  of  war,  of  which  you  desire  a 
list,  has  not  escaped  attention.  It  is  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  discriminate  between  their  native  and  naturah'zed  citizens,  nor  ought 
your  Government  to  expect  it,  as  it  makes  no  discrimination  itself. 
There  is  in  this  office  a  list  of  several  thousand  American  seamen  who 
have  been  impressed  into  the  British  service,  for  whose  release  applica- 
tions have  from  time  to  time  been  already  made.  Of  this  list  a  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  any  good  offices  you  may  be 
able  to  render." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washington,  Blay 
30,  1812.    MSS.  Notes  For.  Leg.    3^  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  454. 

The  British  Government,  during  the  warofl8L2,  refused  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  to  treat  persons  who,  though  born  in  Great  Britain,  had 
been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  transferring 
them  to  prisons  and  rejecting  proposals  for  their  exchange.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this  relation  is  given  in 
3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  630  jf.    See  also  infra,  §  331. 

'<  Mexico  herself  has  laws  granting  equal  facilities  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  have  not 
passed  any  law  restraining  their  own  citizens,  native  or  naturalized, 
from  leaving  the  country  and  forming  political  relations  elsewhere. 
Nor  do  other  Governments  in  modern  times  attempt  any  such  thing. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  Governments  which  assert  the  principle  of  per- 
petual allegiance ;  yet,  even  in  cases  where  this  is  not  rather  a  matter 
of  theory  than  of  practice,  the  duties  of  this  supposed  continuing  alle- 
giance are  left  to  be  demanded  of  the  subject  himself,  when  within  tbe 
reach  of  the  power  of  his  former  Government,  and  as  exigencies  may 
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arise,  and  are  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  imposition  of  pre- 
TioDS  restraint  preventing  men  from  leaving  their  conntrj." 

Mr.  Webflter,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tbompson,  July  8,  1842.    MSS.  luBt.  Mox. 
6  Webster's  Works,  454. 

^^What  is  important  to  the  United  States  in  this  respect,  so  far  as 
Italy  is  concerned,  is  an  agreement  on  the  principle  upon  which  the  in- 
stitntioDS  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  other  American  States  mainly 
rest ;  namely,  the  right  of  a  man  in  any  country  who  is  neither  convicted 
nor  accused  of  crime  to  change  his  domicile  and  allegiance  with  a  view 
to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  faculties  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
his  own  lawful  way.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  considerable  military  in- 
coQvenience  resulted  to  either  country  from  the  exercise  of  the  right 
mentioned  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Italy  during  the 
war  in  which  both  were  recently  engaged.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  July  16, 1668.    MSS.  Inst.,  Italy. 

*^ The  principles  to  be  settled  are,  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  human 
being,  who  is  neither  convicted  nor  accused  of  crime  to  renounce  his 
borne  and  native  allegiance  and  seek  a  new  home  and  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance to  any  other  nation  that  he  may  choose;  and  that  having  made 
and  perfected  that  choice  in  good  faith,  and  still  adhering  to  it  in  good 
faith  he  shall  be  entitled  from  his  new  sovereign  to  the  same  protection 
QDder  the  law  of  nations  that  that  sovereign  lawfully  extends  to  his 
Datire  subjects  or  citizens." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  JohDaon,  Sept.  23, 184)8.    MSS.  lost.,  Gr.  Brit. 

'^Yoor  dispatch  No.  45,  of  the  16th  ultimo,  upon  the  subject  of  Miguel 
Felipe  and  Bartholome  Antich,  natives  of  Yeneznela,  but  naturalized  in 
tbis  country,  has  be«n  received.  The  course  taken  by  yon  in  regard  to 
the  matter  is  approved.  The  Venezuelan  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
bowever,  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution of  that  Bepnblic  to  which  he  refers  as  justifying  their  claim  to 
jariadiction  over  those  persons.  That  clause  merely  aflSrms  a  truism 
contained  in  many  other  constitutions,  and  founded  upon  public  law, 
that  all  persons  born  in  a  country  are  to  be  regarded  as  citizens  thereof. 
It  does  not  deny  the  right  of  expatriation,  as  the  minister  appears  to 
SQppose.  Few  Governments  now  make  such  a  denial,  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  aware  of  any  law  of  Yeneznela  which  prohibits  emigration 
from  that  country  and  naturalization  elsewhere.  If,  however,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  the  persons  referred  to  propose  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  that  step,  if  carried  into  effect,  wonld  relieve  ns  from 
farther  contro^ei'sy  in  regard  to  their  particular  case." 

Mr. Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pile,  Jane  22, 1872.  MSS.  Inst.,  Yenez. ;  For.  Rel., 
1872. 

"  It  seems  to  this  Department  that  the  individual  right  of  expatria- 
tion, which  was  thus  referred  to  by  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  is  recognized 
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by  that  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
makes  subjection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  an  elementof 
citizenship.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  Congress." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wafibbame,  Juno  28,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

<<  I  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress  to  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  respecting  expatriation  and  the  election  of  nationality 
by  individuals.  Many  citizens  of  the  United  States  reside  permanently 
abroad  with  their  families.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
February  10, 1855,  the  children  of  such  persons  are  to  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  rights  of  citizenship 
are  not  to  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United 
States. 

<<  It  thus  happens  that  persons  who  have  never  resided  within  tbe 
United  States  have  been  enabled  to  put  forward  a  pretension  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  claim  to  military  service  of 
the  Government  under  whose  protection  they  were  born  and  have  been 
reared.  In  some  cases  even  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  with  intent  to  remain  there, 
and  their  children,  the  issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  there  after  their 
return,  and  who  have  never  been  in  the  United  States,  have  laid  claim 
to  our  protection,  when  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  imposed  upon  them 
the  duty  of  military  service  to  the  only  Government  which  had  ever 
known  them  personally. 

**  Until  the  year  1868  it  was  left  embarrassed  by  conflicting  opioions 
of  courts  and  of  jurists  to  determine  how  far  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
allegiance  derived  from  our  former  colonial  relations  with  Great  Britain 
was  applicable  to  American  citizens.  Congress  then  wisely  swept  these 
doubts  away  by  enacting  that  ^  any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion) 
order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  this  Government  which  denies,  re- 
stricts, impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government.'  But  Congress 
did  not  indicate  in  that  statute,  nor  has  it  since  done  so,  what  acts  are 
deemed  to  work  expatriation.  For  my  own  guidance  in  determining 
such  questions,  I  required  (under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution) 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Executive 
Departments  upon  certain  questions  relating  to  this  subject.  The  result 
satisfies  me  that  further  legislation  has  become  necessary.  I  therefore 
commend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress,  and  1 
transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  several  opinions  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  department,  together  with  other  correspondence  and 
pertinent  information  on  the  same  subject. 

"  The  United  States,  who  led  the  way  in  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance,  are  among  the  last  to  indicate  how 
their  own  citizens  may  elect  another  nationality.    The  papers  submitted 
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herewith  indic&te  what  is  necessary  to  place  us  on  a  par  with  other 
leading  nations  in  liberality  of  legislation  on  this  international  question. 
We  have  already  in  our  treaties  assented  to  the  principles  which  would 
need  to  be  embodied  in  laws  intended  to  accomplish  such  results.  We 
hare  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  cease  to  be  citizens, 
and  may  Toluntarily  render  allegiance  to  other  powers.  We  have 
agreed  that  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  without  intent  to  return,  shall 
of  itself  work  expatriation.  We  have  agreed  in  some  instances  upon 
the  length  of  time  necessary  for  such  continued  residence  to  work  a  pre- 
sumption of  such  intent." 

President  Granti  Fifth  Annual  Measage,  1873.    8oe  infra,  $$  176/1 

*^  I  have  again  to  call  the  attention  of  Gongi'ess  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  existing  laws  with  reference  to  expatriation  and  the 
election  of  nationality.  Formerly,  amid  conflicting  opinions  and  decis- 
ions, it  was  difficult  to  exactly  determine  how  far  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  was  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress, by  the  act  of  the  27th  of  July,  1868,  asserted  the  abstract  right 
of  expatriation  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  Government.  Not- 
withstanding such  assertion,  and  the  frequent  application  of  the  princi- 
ple, no  legislation  has  been  had  definiug  what  acts  or  formalities  shall 
work  expatriation,  or  when  a  citizen  shall  be  deemed  to  have  renounced 
or  to  have  lost  his  citizenship.  The  importance  of  such  a  definition  is 
obvious.'' 

Pre«dent  Grant,  Sixth  Annual  Meaaage,  1674.    See  infra,  $i  176  jf. 

^'The  individual  right  of  expatriation  being  admitted,  the  correlative 
right  of  the.  State  to  determine  what  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  such  expatriation  necessarily  follows — it  is  a  necessary  and  inevita- 
ble corollary." 

Ur.  Fiab,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Jane  28,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

'^I  have  to  observe  upon  the  subject  that  the  Bussian  Government 
does  not  admit  the  right  of  expatriation,  but  holds  that  a  Kassian  sub- 
ject who  leaves  Russia  without  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  breaks 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  code  provides  punishment  therefor. 

'^Bassia  has  no  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States  which  in 
anyway  modify  the  case  so  far  as  our  citizens  are  concerned.  If,  there- 
fore, one  of  these  returns  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  offense  which  had 
been  entirely  committed  before  his  naturalization  here,  the  American 
passport  which  will  be  given  him  on  proper  application  will  assure  the 
Ernest  attention  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  ofiQcers  in  case  there 
may  be  any  proper  opportunity  of  service  to  him.  The  Department 
cannot,  however,  guarantee  freedom  from  detention,  nor  protection  and 
release  in  case  charges  are  there  prosecuted,  for  infractions  of  Bussian 
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law  committed  by  tlio  individual  while  a  Eassian  subject  and  beforo 
any  obligation  was  acknowledged  by  him  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Frelinglitiysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Halpern,  Nor.  27,  1883.    MSS.  Dom. 

Let.    See  also  Mr.  FreUnghnysen  to  Mr.  Adlor,  Apr.  14,  1883;  to  Ur. 

Fletcher,  June  30,  1884;  ibid. 
But  see  as  qaalifying  this  statement,  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Randall,  Jane  8, 1631, 

qnoted  in/raj  J  172. 

'^The  Government  of  Italy  does  not  recognize  foreign  naturalization 
as  .extinguishing  the  obligation  of  its  former  subjects  to  military  serv- 
ice; nor  has  that  Government  any  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United 
States  which  in  any  way  modify  the  case  so  far  as  our  own  citizens  are 
concerned.  If,  therefore,  such  native,  so  naturalized,  returns  to  the 
jurisdiction  to  which  he  was  once  subject,  the  American  passport  whick 
will  be  given  him,  on  proper  application,  will  insure  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  case  there  may  be  any 
proper  opportunity  of  service  to  him.  The  Department  cannot,  how- 
ever, guarantee  freedom  from  detention,  nor  protection  and  release  in 
case  charges  are  prosecuted,  based  on  conditions  preceding  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  obligation  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Frelinghuyson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  De  Pierre,  Dec.  16,  1883.    MS8.  Dom. 
Let. 

"Eeferring  to  your  dispatch  No.  350,  of  the  4th  of  May,  1882,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  case  of  John  E.  McGormack,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  jail  of  Clonmel,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  I  now  transmit  to  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  of  28th  of  November  last,  addressed  by  Mr.  McGor- 
mack to  the  President,  in  which  he  invokes  the  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  secure  for  him  from  that  of  Great  Britain  $50,000,  as  indemnity 
for  five  months'  imprisonment  in  the  jails  of  Clonmel  and  Kaas.  Yea 
have  in  the  records  of  your  legation  a  certificate  of  the  naturalization 
of  John  McGormack  in  the  justices'  court  of  Troy,  Bensselaer  County, 
New  York,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1867.  His  explanation  of  the  appa- 
rent discrepancy  in  the  name  under  which  he  goes  and  under  which  he 
was  arrested,  namely,  that  he  adopted  the  middle  initial  B,  as  repre- 
senting the  name  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ryan,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  himself  from  several  other  John  McCormacks  resid- 
ing in  the  county  Tipperary,  three  of  whom  were  first  cousins  of  his 
own,  appears  to  be  reasonable,  and,  assuming  that  it  was  at  the  time 
satisfactory  to  you,  I  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  John  Mc- 
Gormack naturalized  in  Troy  in  18G7  and  the  present  claimant  are 
identical. 

"From  the  statements  made  to  you  by  Mrs.  McGormack,  the  wife  of 
the  claimant,  it  appears  that  her  husband  returned  to  Ireland  in  1869, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1873, 
he  had  resided  there  from  that  time  (1869)  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1881  or  the  beginning  of  1882.  Ho  still  resides 
there,  as  his  letter  to  the  President  is  dated  from  the  *  People  OflSce,* 
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•s  local  newspaper  iu  Tipperary  of  wbicli  he  i»  auil  for  mauy  years  bus 
been  the  publisher  and  proprietor  and  presumably  the  editor,  althougb 
that  ilEict  is  not  stated.  He  has  thus  been  for  a  period  of  over  fourteen 
years  absent  from  his  adopted  country,  and,  moreover,  a  voluntary  resi- 
dent of  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  within  the  jurisdiction,  territorial, 
political,  and  judicial,  of  theGovemmentof  his  original  allegiance,  under 
vhose  flag  he  was  bom  and  grew  to  manhood.  He  has  during  all  this 
period  been  relieved  from  his  proper  share  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
that  attach  to  and  may  be  imi)osed  on  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  pays  no  taxes,  either  State  or  Federal,  in  this  country,  and  does 
not  allege  that  he  has  one  dollai's  worth  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  he  is  not  within 
the  call  or  control  of  this  Oovernment  if  he  were  needed  for  its  defense; 
i^Il  farther,  he  has  not  only  failed  during  all  these  years  to  express  any 
intention  of  ever  returning  to  the  United  States,  but  he  has  also  failed, 
in  his  acts,  his  general  conduct,  and  his  pursuits,  to  give  any  sign  or 
manifestation  of  such  intention  to  return  to  the  country  which  he  claims 
as  that  of  his  adoption.  He  writes  and  talks  as  a  man  who  considers 
himself  domiciled  for  life  in  the  country  of  his  birth  and  original  allegi- 
ance. These  facts  form  very  strong  evidence  of  volnntary  expatriation. 
;See  infra,  §§  176,  ff.) 

''The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  clearly  recognized  in  its  de- 
claratory act  of  the  27tb  of  July,  18C8  (Eev.  Stat,  §  1999),  the  right 
of  volantary  expatriation  as  an  inherent  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. He  may  denationalize  himself  at  any  time  he  sees  fit  and  the  same 
iaw  expressly  forbids  any  executive  or  ministerial  officer  of  this  Gov- 
ernment from  questioning  the  right.  It  is  true,  as  you  state  in  your 
^o.  350,  of  the  4th  of  May,  1882,  that  with  some  continental  powers  the 
United  States  have  concluded  conventions  on  the  subject  of  citizenship 
and  Daturalization  by  the  terms  of  which  two  years'  volnntary  residence 
of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  tbo  country  of  bis  origin 
i^  to  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  his  renunciation  of  United 
Stales  allegiance  and  citizenship.  We  have,  however,  no  treaty  on  the 
subject  with  Great  Britain.  •  •  •  Thus,  an  American  citizen  may 
travel  or  reside  in  a  foreign  country  indefinitely  for  the  purposes  of 
Vacation,  health,  business,  or  of  pleasure,  and  continued  absence  from 
tbe  United  States,  not  accompanied  by  any  act  inconsistent  with  his 
^Uegiauce  to  this  country,  will  not  cause  a  forfeiture  of  citizenship.  If, 
*bowever,  such  citizen  removes  his  family  and  property  from  the  United 
States,  enters  into  business,  and  settles  permanently  in  a  foreign  conn- 
^rj,  neither  expressing  nor  manifesting  by  his  acts  any  intention  of  re- 
torning  permanently  to  the  United  States,  and  if,  under  the  latter  cir- 
^'Qmstances  he  wishes  the  protection  of  this  Government  against  tbo 
Government  or  laws  of  the  country  in  which  be  has  residence,  it  becomes 
^  proper  subject  of  inquiry  whether  he  has  not  voluntarily  abandoned 
Wfi  right  to  such  protection.    The  active  exertion  of  the  Government 
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iu  the  protection  of  a  citizen  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  acts  of  the 
individual,  even  if  he  has  not  technically  forfeited  his  citizenship.  This 
Government  recognizes  neither  by  its  laws  nor  its  practice  any  distinc- 
tion between  a  native  and  a  natoralized  citizen;  both  are  alike  entitled 
to  tha  protection  of  the  Governments  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
each  has  such  protection  extended  to  him  in  the  same  measure  under 
proper  conditions.    •    •    • 

"In  1866  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  received  an  applica- 
tion for  passports  from  five  brothers  residing  in  Onragoa,  who  were  born 
iu  that  island  of  parents  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  young  men 
had  always  resided  in  Cura^oa,  had  all  their  property  there,  and  had 
*  never  been  in  the  United  States.^  The  passports  were  refused  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  Government 
(See  tw/ra,  §  185.) 

"  In  1873  the  son  of  John  Pepin,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  invoked  the 
protection  of  this  Government  against  the  operation  of  the  Frencb 
military  law.  The  circumstances  of  his  case  were  these:  PepiI1^ 
when  a  young  man,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  was  educated  iu 
Kentucky,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  resided  in  ^e w  Orleans 
several  years,  returned  to  France,  married  a  French  woman,  and  re- 
mained in  France  until  his  death.  Some  eight  years  after  his  return  to 
France  two  children  were  born  to  him,  one  of  them  the  son  in  questioiit 
who  at  the  time  of  his  application  was  eighteen  years  old.  Protection 
in  this  case  was  refused  by  my  predecessor  Mr.  Fish.  In  1856,  Mr. 
Gushing,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  a  learned 
opinion  maintains  the  right  of  expatriation  and  places  the  evidence  iu 
support  thereof  on  a  hypothetical  basis  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
facts  in  McCormack's  case,  that  is,  that  when  the  individual  removes 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  property  from  the  country,  and  takes  up  bis 
residence  in  a  foreign  country,  manifesting  no  intention  to  return  to  the 
United  Slates,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  this  Government  (8  Op.,  139);  and  Mr.  Black,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Gushing,  in  1857  holds  the  same  doctrine  (9  Op.,  63).  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  multiply  these  precedents.  The  action  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  been  uniform  on  the  subject.  When  i> 
citizen  of  the  United  States  voluntarily  places  hitaself  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  Government  and  subjects  himself  and  his  property 
to  its  laws,  and  when  such  citizen  afterwards  seeks  the  interference  o( 
the  United  States  to  redress  some  wrong  which  he  may  have  suffered  at  i 
the  hands  of  such  foreign  Government,  this  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  determining  not  only  on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
claim,  but  also  on  the  claimant's  right  to  its  protection.  It  is  for  tliiJj 
Government  to  say  whether  the  claim  shall  be  presented  or  not  to  tbe 
foreign  Government.  In  the  case  of  McCormack,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  decide  whether  he  has  technically  lost  his  adopted  citizen- 
ship.   He  is  at  liberty,  and  peacefully  following  his  occupation  in  tbe 
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country  of  which  he  complains,  and  to  which  he  returned  two  years 
after  bis  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  He  asks  a  money  indem- 
nity for  imprisonment  sofFered  under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he 
lives,  and  asks  the  United  States  to  procure  it  for  him.  To  the  Onited 
States,  for  over  fourteen  years,  he  has  rendered  no  service,  he  has  paid 
DO  taxes,  has  not  been  available  for  the  defense  of  his  adopted  country 
iD  case  of  possible  war,  neither  has  he  been  accessible  for  jary  duty, 
and  he  Las  no  personal  or  material  interests  here." 

Hr.  FrelinghnyseD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Feb.  27, 1884.  M66.  lust.,  Gr. 
Brit.  As  to  allegiance  of  children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  806  ^JrOy  %  186.  Mr.  Fish's  instraotions  in  Pepin's  case  are  giyen 
ta/ra,  %  176. 

^^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the 
23d  instant  in  regard  to  the  cose  of  Mr.  E.  Ohryssofondis,  of  Baltimore, 
and  to  say  that  there  is  no  treaty  of  naturalization  between  the  CTnited 
States  and  Turkey.  In  default  thereof,  however,  no  case  is  known  in 
vbich  the  latter  Government  has  failed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  a  valid 
Datoralization  of  a  Turk  in  the  United  States  on  the  fact  being  proved. 
Ibis  Government  makes  no  distinction  in  such  a  case  between  the  treaty 
Hglit  of  naturalized  citizens  of  whatever  origin  and  those  of  native  citi- 
im.  [See section 2000,  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.]" 

Mr.  Bayard^  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.Findlay,  Jnne  29,  1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'^  I  have  received  your  No.  35,  of  the  24th  ultimo,  having  especial  ref- 
ereoce  to  the  cases  of  the  naturalized  American  citizens,  Kevork  Gu- 
%an  and  Bedros  Iskiyan,  whose  registration  in  the  Turkish  bureau  of 
oationality  is  refused  on  the  sole  evidence  of  their  passports,  and  em- 
bracing general  considerations  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  expatria- 

tiOD. 

^^  Separating  the  special  and  general  topics,  we  may  consider,  first,  the 
present  case  of  the  two  persons  mentioned,  and,  further,  the  broader 
principle  affiecting  our  naturalized  citizens  of  Ottoman  nativity  who  may 
return  to  Turkey. 

*'It  would  apx)ear  from  your  remarks  that  these  two  persons  seek  reg- 
istration as  foreigners,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  hold  real  estate  as 
such.  <  Nor  do  I  know,'  you  say,  '  what  is  the  status  of  these  men 
DOW  claiming  citizenship  of  the  United  States ;  but  when  native  Turks 
fome  here  to  live  and  seek  to  acquire  real  estate  under  the  capitula- 
tion and  protocols  which  enable  all  foreigners  to  hold  such  property 
^^re,  then  the  question  of  citizenship  is  at  once  mooted,  and  not  gener- 
%  until  then  is  the  law  of  1869  evoked  as  a  touchstone  of  citizenship 
abroad.' 

"If  their  purpose  in  seeking  registration  as  American  citizens  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  right  which  Turkey  concedes  to  foreigners  under 
<*ertain  conditions,  to  acquire  and  hold  lands  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
:ind  were  it  made  a  condition  precedent  to  such  acquisition  and  holding 
of  real  property  that  the  party  shall  not  have  infringed  the  Turkish  law 
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coDcerDing  Turks  who  emigrate  and  assume  a  foreign  allegiance  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  their  Oovernment,  then  this  Govemment 
could  not  well  object  to  the  parties  being  called  upon  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  they  seek.  Every  sovereign 
state  prescribes  for  itself  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  title  to 
lands  within  its  jurisdiction  may  be  acquired  and  held.  If  Turkish  law 
imposes  a  disability,  as  to  the  tenure  of  real  property,  upon  a  Turk  who 
has  become  naturalized  elsewhere  without  the  previous  consent  of  his 
Government,  then  the  question  would  be  one  of  the  subjection  to  munic- 
ipal regulations  of  those  who  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  there- 
under, in  a  matter  over  which  those  regulations  have  sovereign  and  ex- 
clusive control.  And  the  Turkish  Government  having  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of  persons  applying,  as  foreigners,  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  lands,  or  for  any  other  personal  privilege  over  which  munic- 
ipal laws  have  control,  it  would  seem  to  have  the  right  to  demand  of 
them  such  evidence  as  would  enable  it  to  ascertain  whether  the  appli 
cants  labor  under  any  disqualification,  and,  in  event  of  their  refusal  to 
produce  such  evidence,  to  withhold  the  privilege  sought.  (See  infra, 
5  234.) 

<^  The  important  distinctions  are,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  be- 
tween a  municipal  privilege  and  a  personal  right,  and  between  with- 
holding such  privilege  and  imposing  a  penalty.  This  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows :  To  hold  real  estate,  or  to  enjoy  any  other  municipal  right 
controlled  by  statute,  the  applicant  may  be  called  upon  to  qualify  him- 
self. The  burden  of  proof  is  with  him.  If  he  do  not  furnish  the  re- 
quired proof,  he  simply  fails  to  obtain  the  privilege  sought.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  statute  visits  the  individual  with  a  penalty,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  upon  the  power  which  seeks  to  inflict  the  x)6nalt7;  the 
party  cannot  be  called  upon  to  criminate  himself,  and  he  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  his  crime  is  proved.  At  the  present  time  a 
striking  instance  is  found  in  the  penalties  which  are  attached  in  certain 
countries  to  the  profession  of  a  particular  creed.  The  power  to  expel  a 
Jew  from  Turkey  is  claimed,  notwithstanding  that,  as  a  foreigner,  he 
may  have  treaty  rights  of  residence.  Expulsion  being  of  the  nature  of 
a  penalty,  the  ground  of  its  application  is  to  be  proved,  like  any  other 
charge  against  the  individual. 

"  In  short,  withholding  a  privilege  may  comport  with  the  executive 
function  ;  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  is  essentially  a  judicial  function. 
Hence,  in  its  dealings  with  Turkey,  as  with  Bussia,  this  Government 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  executive  imposition  of  a  penalty,  especially  on 
account  of  race  or  creed.  To  the  executive  of  another  country  all  our 
citizens  must  be  equal.  If  they,  being  voluntarily  in  a  foreign  land, 
contravene  its  municipal  statute,  it  is  for  the  law  to  ascertain  and  pun- 
ish their  offense.    (See  iw/ra,  §  230.) 

"  If,  therefore,  registration  in  the  bureau  of  nationality  were  Koiight 
by  the  two  men  in  question  merely  as  a  formality  whereby  to  qualifv 
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themselves  for  maoicipal  rigbta,  this  Oovernment  could  not  object  to 
the  application  in  their  case  of  any  reasonable  test  or  mode  of  trial  to 
ascertain  whether  any  legal  disability  existed  to  prevent  the  concession 
of  the  privilege  sought. 

"lam  not  sure,  hc^ever,  that  the  matter  is  capable  of  consideration 
within  these  narrow  limits.  It  seems  to  trench  upon  the  broad  question 
of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  to  involve  application  to  any  and  all 
Torks  who,  being  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  may  return  to 
Tarkey. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  on  cursory  search  to  find  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  the  text  of  any  law  or  regulation  establishing  the  bureau 
of  nationality  and  defining  its  function.  I,  have,  however,  read  the  law 
of  nationality  of  January  19, 1869,  and  find  in  it  the  following  suggest- 
ire  article : 

^^  ^  Abt.  9.  Every  individual  inhabiting  Ottoman  territory  is  reputed 
an  Ottoman  subject,  and  will  be  treated  as  such  until  his  character  as 
a  foreigner  is  verified  in  a  regular  manner.' 

^^  From  this  I  infer  that  the  bureau  of  nationality  is  established  to 
*  verify  in  a  regular  manner'  the  alicnship  of  all  foreign  inhabitants  of 
Turkey,  and  record  the  fact. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  Guligyan  and  Iskiyan,  the  bureau  has  declined  to 
admit  them  to  registry,  except  on  certain  proof  being  submitted,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  evidence  called  for  is  deemed  essential  to  the  reg- 
alar  verification  of  the  foreign  status  of  the  parties,  and  this  especially 
with  reference  to  article  5  of  the  law  of  1869,  which  reads  thus : 

^^Abt.  5.  An  Ottoman  subject,  acquiring  a  foreign  nationality  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Oovernment,  will  be  considered  and  treated 
as  a  foreign  subject.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  obtained  foreign  nat- 
nralization  without  the  previous  authorization  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, such  naturalization  will  be  considered  as  null  and  void,  and  ho 
will  be  regarded  and  treated  in  every  respect  as  an  Ottoman  subject. 
^0  Ottoman  subject  can  in  any  case  naturalize  himself  as  a  foreigner 
withont  obtaining  a  deed  of  authority  in  virtue  of  an  imperial  iradd.' 

^^  It  would  be  desirable,  toward  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
to  know  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  bureau  of  nationality,  with 
Inference  to  the  fifth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  law  of  1869,  which  I  have 
QQoted.  Is  the  bureau  merely  designed  to  afford  to  aliens  an  oppor- 
^oity  to  record  their  status  f  Or  is  registration  therein  made  obligatory 
upon  all  aliens,  and  does  the  absence  of  an  alien's  name  f^om  its  books 
create,  ipsofactOy  for  the  purposes  of  Turkish  jurisdiction,  the  presump- 
tion that  he  is  an  Ottoman  subject,  and  entail  upon  him  the  treatment 
^  SQch  contemplated  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  law  T 

"  And,  further,  is  the  bureau  made  competent  to  exercise  the  qnasi- 
JQdidal  functions  of  deciding,  under  article  5  of  the  law,  the  status  of 
aTnrk  who  may  have  acquired  a  foreign  nationality! 
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'<  Yoa  are  expected  to  enlighten  the  Department  on  these  points, 
sending  hither,  if  possible,  the  text  of  any  law,  decree,  or  regulation 
under  which  the  bnreaa  of  nationality  may  have  been  organized,  or  of 
any  rules  or  regulations  defining  its  functions  and  powers. 

^'  Pending  your  report  as  to  these  points,  I  may  probably  give  some 
attention  to  the  general  principle  involved  where  there  is  international 
conflict  of  laws  concerning  the  right  of  expatriation.  The  United  States 
hold  steadfastly  to  that  right.  The  doctrine  was  well  enuDciated  iu 
1S68  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Seward,  quoted  by  you  in  your  note  of  Octo- 
ber 22  to  Said  Pasha,  and  in  even  more  precise  terms  was  incorporated 
in  an  act  of  Congress  approved  27th  July,  1868,  now  section  1999  of  the 
Sevised  Statutes.  Under  the  law  of  1869  the  Porte  is  understood  to 
claim  that  it  can  discriminate  between  naturalized  and  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  treat  as  Turkish  subjects  those  Tnrks  who  have 
been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  since  1869  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Ottoman  Oovemment. 

^^  This  Government  has  never  admitted,  and  cannot  now  admit,  the 
doctrine  for  which  the  Porte  contends.  Within  our  domestic  jurisdiction 
we  are  bound  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  oar 
assertion  of  that  right  follows  to  every  foreign  country  the  alien  who 
has  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
regards  him  as  the  equal  of  a  native-bom  American  citizen.  We  may 
not  abandon  the  assertion  of  that  right  in  favor  of  the  counter  assertion 
of  the  Oovemment  of  such  a  person's  original  allegiance. 
.  ^'  The  laws  of  the  United  States  thus  inhibiting  absolutely  any  dis- 
crimination between  their  native-bom  and  naturalized  citizens,  the  same 
form  of  passport  is  prescribed  for  all  alike,  and,  under  international 
law,  is  to  be  accepted  everywhere  as  prima  facie  eyidence  of  nationality. 
Our  duty  is  limited  to  the  positive  one  of  lawfully  certifying  the  fact  of 
American  citizenship,  and  this  Oovemment  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
beyond  the  bonuds  of  its  power  and  duty  by  assenting  to  such  a  conten- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Oovemment  as  would,  if  logically  carrieil 
out,  involve  the  negative  obligation  to  show  that  the  citizen  had  not  at 
some  previous  time  been  subject  to  another  power. 

<<  I  am  aware  of  no  Oovemment  whose  contention  in  this  regard  appeal^ 
to  go  as  far  as  that  of  Turkey.  Other  sovereign  states,  it  is  true,  deny 
the  right  of  expatriation  without  prior  consent,  but  none,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, imposes  upon  every  alien  resorting  to  its  territory  the  burden  of 
disproof. 

"The  contention  of  Turkey  may  in  fact  be  found  to  go  even  further, 
and  assert  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  forbid  the  Oovemment 
of  the  state  whose  citizenship  a  Turk  may  have  lawfully  acquired  fromi 
diplomatic  intervention  in  his  behalf,  if  the  Turkish  law  declares  him 
to  be  still  a  subject  of  the  Porte.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  so;  I  tmst 
it  is  not.  There  may  be  an  analogy,  however,  between  the  Turkish  rule 
of  registration  and  the  Mexican  law  of  matriculation.    In  Mexico,  all 
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foreigners  are  reqaired  to  deposit  their  passports  iu  the  ministry  of 
State  at  the  capital  and  take  out  a  certificate  of  matriculation,  which  is 
aloDe  admitted  as  evidence  of  their  rights  as  foreigners  in  that  country. 
FaillDg  such  registry,  they  can  assert  no  civil  or  judicial  rights  of 
alieoage;  and  the  law  even  proclaims  that  no  diplomatic  intervention 
of  their  Government  will  be  admitted  in  their  behalf  under  whatever 
i-ircamstances.  The  United  States  have  for  years  contested  this  posi 
tioo,  asserting  that  no  municipal  statute  of  another  coontry  can  over 
throw  the  reciprocal  relations  of  a  foreigner  with  his  own  Government, 
or  impair  the  obligation  of  tbe  latter  to  intervene  for  his  protection  in 
case  of  wrong  or  denial  of  justice.    (See  infray  §  172  a.) 

^^Bat,  extreme  as  is  the  Mexican  position,  it  merely  rests  on  the  exe- 
cution of  a  formality.  It  accepts  the  passport  as  the  evidence  of  alien- 
age, and  simply  substitutes,  for  municipal  effects,  one  form  of  indiscrimi- 
nating  certification  for  anoUier. 

"The  Turkish  rule,  on  the  contrary,  rests  on  a  vital  discrimination  be- 
tween classes  of  foreigners  \  it  imposes  a  burden  of  proof  unknown  else- 
where, and  it  assumes  not  merely  to  treat  certain  persons  as  Turks  until 
the  contrary  is  shown,  but  to  make  them  Turks. 

"The  question  is,  in  its  broadest  aspect,  one  of  conflict  between  the 
la?r8  of  sovereign  equals.  The  authority  of  each  is  paramount  within 
iu  own  jurisdiction.  We  recognize  expatriation  as  an  individual  right. 
Turkey,  almost  solely  among  nations,  holds  to  the  generally  abandoned 
doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance.  Turkey  can  no  more  expect  us  to  re- 
ooance  our  fundamental  doctrine  in  respect  of  our  citizens  within  her 
territory  than  she  could  expect  to  enforceher  doctrines  within  the  United 
States  by  preventing  the  naturalization  here  of  a  Turk  who  emigrates 
without  the  authorization  of  an  imperial  irad^. 

'*In  such  cases,  where  the  disagreement  is  fundamental,  a  convcn- 
tiooal  arrangement  is  practically  the  only  solution  to  the  difficulty, 
Foanding  on  the  volition  of  the  individual  as  an  ultimate  test,  the 
doited  States,  without  impairing  their  doctrine  of  the  inherent  right  of 
expatriation,  but  rather  confirnaing  it,  may  agree  upon  certain  condi- 
tiooa,  according  to  which  a  person  who  has  been  naturalized  in  the 
Ignited  States  and  returns  voluntarily  to  the  country  of  his  original 
^legiance,  there  to  remain  for  a  stated  period,  may  be  held  to  have 
created  a  presumptive  intent  to  resume  his  former  status,  and  thereby 
abandon  his  acquired  nationality.  We  recognize  the  individual  right 
to  do  80;  repatriation  is  as  equally  a  right  as  expatriation. 

^^  The  United  States  have  negotiated  treaties  of  naturalization  with 
bereral  Governments,  including  Turkey.  The  latter,  signed  August  11, 
1S74,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  with  amendments,  and  subsequently 
exchanged  on  the  22d  April,  1875,  at  Constantinople.  It  subsequently 
appeared,  however,  that  it  had  been  ratified  and  exchanged  by  Turkey 
onder  a  misapprehension  of  its  true  meaning.  As  yon  will  see  by 
perusal  of  Mr.  M aynard's  No.  11,  of  July  6, 1875,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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meiit  supposed  us  to  stipulate  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  country 
of  original  allegiance  should  operate  to  forfeit  the  nationality  subse- 
quently acquired  by  naturalization.  Mr.  Fish  held  that  the  true  mean- 
ing was  that  such  residence  created  a  presumption  of  intent  to  remiiin, 
which  might  be  rebutted,  like  any  other  presumption,  by  competent 
proof. 

<'  Our  position  in  this  regard  has  always  been  consistent,  although  in 
other  quarters  the  misapprehension  into  which  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment fell  in  1875  has  been  found  to  exist.  The  reason  of  our  position  is 
clear.  The  treaties  we  have  made  simply  recognize  and  define  an  exist- 
ing status  under  the  laws  of  the  two  parties ;  they  do  not  assume  the 
legislative  or  judicial  i)Ower  of  making  and  unmaking  citizens.  They 
leave  the  laws  of  the  land  of  return  free  to  operate,  after  two  years,  to 
restore  the  former  allegiance.  The  treaty  does  not  restore  the  original 
status  any  more  than  it  can  forfeit  the  acquired  one,  and  perhaps  leave 
the  party  without  any  national  status  whatever.  Moreover,  forfeitnie 
of  status  is  essentially  a  penalty,  and  the  Porte's  understanding  of  the 
treaty  signed  in  1874  would  have  involved  the  assumption  by  the  United 
States  Executive  of  the  power  and  obligation  to  apply  such  a  penalty 
to  an  American  citizen  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  reside 
in  Turkey  for  more  than  two  years.  There  is  no  statutory  warrant  for 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  and  for  the  Executive  to  assume  it  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  Government,  according  to  which 
no  man  can  be  punished  without  due  process  of  law.  Hence,  no  form 
of  international  accord  was  possible  with  Turkey  which  would  have  im- 
posed on  the  United  States  the  obligation  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of 

rights  which  an  alien  might  have  duly  acquired  under  the  naturaliza- 

« 

tion  statutes  through  the  decree  of  a  competent  court. 

"  I  refer  to  the  past  treaty  negotiation  to  correct  what  seems  to  be  a 
misapprehension  on  your  part,  for  you  say  that  *  the  treaty  failed  of 
confirmation  in  the  Senate  because  of  one  inconsequential  word.'  The 
difiereuce  between  imposing  forfeiture  of  citizenship  and  recognizing  its 
renunciation  is  not  inconsequential — it  is  vital.  And,  as  a  fact,  the 
failure  of  that  treaty  was  due  to  the  Porte's  withdrawal  of  the  ratifica- 
tion it  professed  to  have  made  and  exchanged  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  purport  of  the  Senate's  amendment. 

"Of  all  our  naturalization  treaties  with  foreign  Governments,  the  most 
clearly  phrased  are  with  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Den- 
mark, copies  of  which  are  herewith  sent  you.  Article  III  of  the  British 
treaty  covers  the  point  under  consideration  by  providing  for  and  recog- 
nizing the  lawful  recovery  of  original  allegiance  and  renunciation  of 
that  acquired  elsewhere  by  naturalization.  So,  also,  with  Article  IV  of 
the  AustroHungarian  treaty.  The  latter  is,  furthermore,  noticeable  as 
providing  for  and  defining  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  country  of 
original  allegiance,  when  the  native  tliereofj  returning  thither  after 
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• 

natnralization  abroad,  is  amenable  nncler  its  laws  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted before  his  emigration. 

^^  Mr.  Bolter's  treaty  was  negotiated  five  years  after  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
erument  adopted  the  law  of  nationality.  If  that  law  was  no  obstacle 
then  to  a  natnralization  treaty  with  the  United  States,  it  should  not  be 
DOW.  It  shonid  be  yonr  earnest  effort  to  induce  the  Porte  to  negotiate 
again  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  a  just  and  mutually  honorable  ac- 
commodation. Ton  should  make  clear  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
tbat  the  Executive  is  strictly  Inhibited  from  acquiescing  in  the  jurisdic- 
tional claims  of  Turkey,  for  it  can  neither  recognize  nor  impose  forfeit- 
ure of  rights  acquired  by  lawful  naturalization ;  but  that  we  stand 
ready,  by  treaty,  to  respect  any  process  whereby,  under  Turkish  law, 
doly  applied,  the  voluntary  act  of  a  naturalized  Turk  who  returns  to 
reside  in  Turkey  may  operate  as  a  renunciation  of  his  acquired  status 
and  resumption  of  original  allegiance.  The  limits  within  which  such  a 
negotiation  may  be  conducted  are  found  in  the  Americo-Turkish  treaty 
of  1874,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  in  our  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Austria-Hungary. 

'''  I  await,  as  before  stated,  your  report  on  the  function  and  powers  of 
the  bareaa  of  nationality.  Meanwhile,  this  instruction  will  make  clearer 
to  yon  the  attitude  of  this  Oovernment  on  the  general  question  of  the 
treaty  rights  of  our  citizens  in  Turkey,  whether  native  or  naturalized." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Nov.  28, 1835.  MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey ;  For. 
Rcl.,  1885.  See  fnrtlier  instrnctions  by  Mr.  Bayard  as  to  the  Turkish  '*  bu- 
reau of  Dationality,"  infra,  $  172. 

The  protocol  of  1874  with  Turkey  8«  to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States 

to  hold  real  estate  in  Turkey  is  in  Brit.  6c  For.  St.  Pap.,  1873-4,  vol.  65. 

• 

Although  the  right  of  expatriation  was  at  one  time  denied  in  this  country 
(Williams^s  case,  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  652),  it  is  now  regarded  as  established 
in  international  law. 

Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283 ;  Portier  v.  Le  Boy,  1  Yeates  (Penn.),  371 ; 
Jansen  v.  The  Yrow  Christina  Magdalena,  Bee.  Adm.,  11,23;  8uh  nom,  Tal- 
bot V.  Jansen,  3  Dall.,383. 

*' There  cannot  be  a  nation  without  a  people.  The  very  idea  of  a 
political  community,  such  as  a  nation  is,  implies  an  association  of  per- 
sons for  the  promotion  of  their  general  welfare.  Each  one  of  the  persons 
aasociated  becomes  a  member  of  the  nation  formed  ty  the  association. 
He  owes  it  allegiance  and  is  entitled  to  its  protection.  Allegiance  and 
protection  are,  in  this  connection,  reciprocal  obligations.  The  one  is  a 
compensation  for  the  other;  allegiance  for  protection  and  protection  for 
sillegiancc. 

"For  convenience  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  this 
membership.  The  object  is  to  designate  by  a  title  the  person  and  the 
relation  he  bears  to  the  nation.  For  this  purpose  the  words  ^  subject,' 
inhabitant,'  ancj  'citizen'  have  been  used,  and  the  choice  between 
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them  is  Bometimes  made  to  depend  npon  the  form  of  Oovernment 
Citizen  is  now  more  commonly  employed,  however,  and  as  it  has  been 
considered  better  saited  to  the  description  of  one  living  under  a  Eepnb- 
lican  government,  it  was  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  States  upon  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
articles  of  Confederation  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
When  used  in  this  sense  it  is  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  of  mem- 
bership of  a  nation,  and  nothing  more." 

Waite,  C.  J.    Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.,  165,  166. 

The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  was  not  applied  by  the  British 
courts  to  persons  born  in  the  United  States  before,  and  remaining  here 
after,  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 

Doe  tJ.  Acklam,  2  B.  &  C,  779. 

The  United  States  recognize  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation,  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  Congress  (pay  impose. 

8  Op.,  139,  Gushing,  1856. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  may  change  bis 
allegiance,  provided  it  be  done  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  a  purpose  not 
directly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

9  Op.,  62,  Black,  1857. 

Expatriation  includes  not  only  emigration,  but  naturalization. 

9  Op.,  356,  Black,  1859. 

The  natural  right  of  every  free  person  who  owes  no  debts  and  is  not 
guilty  of  any  crime  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth,  in  good  faith  and 
for  an  honest  purpose,  the  privilege  of  throwing  "off  his  natural  allegi- 
ance and  substituting  another  in  its  place,  the  general  right,  in  a  word, 
of  expatriation,  is  incontestible. 

Ihid, 

Questions  as  to  citizenship  arc  determined  by  municipal  law  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  law  of  nations. 

12  Op.,  319,  Stanbery,  1867. 

Under  the  treaty  of  September  20, 1870,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Austria  have,  reciprocally,  the  right  of  expatriation  by 
an  uninterrupted  residence  of  five  years  and  naturalization.  When  a 
citizen  of  one  of  these  countries  voluntarily  assumes  in  the  manner 
prescribed  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  other,  he  cannot  cast  it  off  at 
pleasure  so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
country. 

14  Op.,  154,  Williams,  1872. 

If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  emigrates  to  a  foreign  country,  and 
there,  in  the  mode  provided  by  its  laws,  renounces  his  American  citi- 
zenship with  a  bona  fide  intent  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  such  country, 
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his  ooarse  should  be  regarded  by  our  Goverument  iis  an  act  of  ezpatria- 
tioQ. 

14  Op.,  295,  WiUiams,  1873. 

The  declaration  in  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  chap.  249,  that  the  right 
of  expatriation  is  <^  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,"  applies 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  countries. 

14  Op.,  295,  WiUiAma,  1873. 

For  modem  English  doctrino  recogniziDg  expatriation,  seo  4  Pbill.  Int.  Law 

(2d  ed.),  195. 
The  terms  of  natoralisation  in  modem  states  are  giyon  in  detail  in  Cairo  droit 

int.  (3d  ed.),  toL  8,  Ub.  zl. 

(2)  COKDmOMS  IMP08XD  BY  GOVERKMSKT  OF  ORIGm  UAYB  NO  EXTRATERRITORIAL 

VORCK. 

§172. 

^^Your  dispatch  No.  218,  of  the  18th  ultimo,  has  been  received.  It 
relates  to  the  detention  by  the  Swiss  local  authorities  of  property  in 
Switzerland  claimed  by  natives  of  that  country  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  The  reasons  assigned  for  that  detention  are  believed  to  be  so 
insufficient  practically^  morally,  and  legally  that  it  is  hoped  th^ederal 
Government  of  that  country  will  lose  no  time  in  applying  its  authority 
or  influence  towards  redressing  the  grievance. 

"It  is  noticed  with  regret  that  the  Swiss  local  authorities,  at  least,  are 
disposed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  by  denying 
the  right  of  a  native  of  that  country  to  become  naturalized  elsewhere 
without  their  consent. 

"This  pretension  has  always  been  regarded  here  as  extravagant,  and 
as  SQch  has  been  resisted,  so  that  several  of  the  most  important  Euro- 
pean countries  with  monarchical  governments,  which  were  most  stren- 
noos  in  supporting  it,  have  receded  from  their  claims,  and  have  con- 
cluded naturalization  treaties  with  the  United  States.  Switzerland  as 
jet  has  no  such  treaty,  but  the  convention  of  1850  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country  contains  stipulations  which  seem  applicable  to 
the  present  case  and  adequate  for  disposing  of  it  contrary  to  the  views 
hdd  in  that  quarter. 

"It  appears  from  your  dispatch  that  one  of  the  claims  of  the  com- 
monal  authorities  is  that  they  can  recognize  no  native  of  Switzerland 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  shall  not  have  obtained  their  con- 
^Dt  to  his  naturalization.  This  pretension  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
foQrth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  says  that  in  order  to  establish  their 
character  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  persons  belong* 
iog  to  that  country  shall  be  bearers  of  passports  certifying  their  nation- 
ality. If,  therefore,  the  nationality  of  any  Swiss  naturalized  here^  who 
may  visit  his  native  country  with  such  passport,  shall  there  be  ques- 
tioned,  that  act  must  be  looked  tipon  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty, 
which  could  not  be  acquiesced  in.    (See  supra,  $  163.) 
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^^AgaiB,  tbo  fifth  article  stipalates  in  substance  that  tlie  heirs  of  a 
Swiss  decedent,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  native  or 
naturalized,  shall  inherit  and  dispose  of  the  property  of  such  decedent 
at  their  pleasure. 

"An  authenticated  copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  which  may  bavo 
naturalized  a  Swiss  citizen  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  that 
act  in  regard  to  all  such  naturalized  Swiss  who  may  not  visit  their  native 
country. 

"As  explicit  abjuration  of  allegiance  to  his  native  country  is  by  law 
required  of  every  foreigner  naturalized  here,  the  fact  of  such  abjuration 
is  mentioned  in  the  record.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  when  a  dnly 
attested  copy  of  such  record  is  presented  to  the  authorities  in  Switzer- 
land, the  sujficiency  of  the  proof  which  it  contains  will  be  acknowledged 
without  hesitation. 

"You  intimate  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  Confederation  might 
decide  the  question  conformably  to  the  views  entertained  here,  and 
suggest  that  a  test  case  be  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining; 
their  opinion.  This  course  it  would  be  difficult  and  inconvenient  for 
this  Government  to  adopt,  but  it  might  be  the  most  eligible  for  a  claim- 
ant to  sufficient  property  in  that  country  to  incur  the  hazard  and  ex- 
pense which  would  attend  it." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Nov.  12, 1879.  MSS.  Inst.,  Swit«.;  For. 
Rel.,  1879. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  treaty  of 
naturalization,  the  personal  status  of  a  native-born  American  citizen, 
and  of  a  Eussian  who  has  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  may 
be  very  different  in  Russica.  The  former  has  clearly  never  incurred 
any  obligation  under  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  incurs  none  by 
going  thither  other  than  that  of  peaceable  observance  of  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  while  yet  a  Bussian,  may,  under 
Russian  laws,  have  contracted  personal  obligations  towards  his  native 
land,  which  under  those  laws  may  not  be  extinguished  by  the  faet 
of  leaving  the  country  and  acquiring  status  elsewhere  as  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  another  country.  In  such  case,  if  an  individual  so  circum- 
stanced with  respect  to  Russian  law  were  to  return  to  that  country 
and  voluntarily  put  himself  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  be  held  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  personal  obligation  in  like 
manner  as  he  would  be  held  to  discharge  any  other  personal  indebted- 
ness cognizable  uuder  Russian  law.  This  is  the  case  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  cases  of  this  character  have  arisen  aflfecting 
Italians  naturalized  abroad,  who  have  been  held  to  the  completion  of 
their  personal  obligation  of  military  service,  without  redress  being 
practicable." 

Mr.  Evarta,  Sue.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Crooatiuc,  Mar.  17,  1880.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
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^I  do  not  anderstaod  that  a  Bassiao,  naturalized  abtt)ad  and  return- 
iog  to  Bossia,  is  «jp«o /a<^  claimed  as  a  Bussiau.  He  may,  in  deter- 
miDate  cases,  be  held  liable  to  military  duty,  or  to  punishment  for  un- 
falfillment  of  service  due  when  he  emigrated.  With  regard  to  such 
caa^  the  Department  abstains  from  any  opinion  in  advance  of  an 
actual  instance  presenting  itself  for  consideration.  If  a  case  arises 
every  possible  step  is  taken  to  defend  bona  fide  American  citizenship. 

'*  Generally,  however,  a  law-abiding  naturalized  Bussian,  returning 
to  Russia  and  there  obeying  the  laws  and  justifying  his  American 
eidzenship  in  good  faith,  goes  unmolested  during  any  reasonable  period 
of  sojonm  unless  actually  liable  to  military  duty  or  penalty." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Randall,  Jnne  8,  1H81.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  See, 
however,  as  to  Rneaia,  instracttona  of  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  qaoted  fupra,  t 
171. 

"  While  this  Government  does  not  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of 
that  of  Switzerland  to  attach  such  conditions  as  it  may  deem  proper  to 
the  emigration  of  its  citizens,  and  while  it  also  admits  that  an  American 
citizen  who,  while  in  Switzerland,  commits  an  offense  acrainst  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  that  country,  may  properly  be  held  to  answer  for  such  of- 
fense before  the  courts  of  Switzerlantt,  it  cannot  give  its  assent  to  a 
doetrioe  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  rights  of  American  citizens  as 
that  which  holds  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ot  Swiss  nativity 
may  be  tried  before  the  criminal  courts  of  Switzerland  for  nets  done  or 
committed  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  That  the  mat- 
ter for  which  Mr.  Meyer  was  held  criminally  liable  in  Znrich,  is  not  only 
Dot  criminal  in  this  country,  bnt  is  authorized  by  its  laws,  simply  ag- 
gravates  this  particular  case. 

"Had  his  act  constituted  an  offense  against  the  criminal  code  of 
tbe  United  States  or  against  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
this  Government  would  still  hold  that  he  was  amenable  for  such  offense 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
<^i^  might  be,  and  in  these  courts  only. 

"The  naturalization  of  an  alien  in  the  United  States  is  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  party  himself.  Under  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  the 
coDgent  of  Government  of  the  country  of  his  origin  is  not  made  a  con- 
ditioD  of  his  admission  to  citizenship,  and  when  he  has  once  attained  the 
character  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  is  held  by  the  Govern- 
KieDt  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  cldhere  to  him  with  its  proper 
rights  and  privileges,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  any  foreign 
conntry  in  which  he  may  be,  not  excepting  the  country  of  his  nativity 
or  origin." 

Hr.  FreliDghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Dec.  19, 1882.  MSS.  Inst., 
Swltz.    See  farther,  same  to  same,  Jaly  28,  1883 ;  ibid, 

"This  Department  has  received  a  dispatch  of  the  'iOth  ult.,  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Beirut,  stating  that  the  Turkish  bureau  of 
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nationality  at  Constantinople  had  recently  declined  to  certify  to  the 
American  citizenship  of  Messrs.  K.  and  B.,  on  the  ground  that  their 
passports  did  not  show  that  they  left  the  Ottoman  Empire  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  of  1869,  forbidding  Turkish  subjects  to  leave 
the  country  without  permission  to  become  naturalized  in  another  conn- 
try.  The  refusal  referred  to,  for  the  reason  alleged,  seems  so  extraordi- 
nary at  least,  that  you  will  protest  against  it  and  endeavor  to  have  it 
corrected  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  or  may  be  applied  to  the  fiersons 
above  referred  to. 

^<  Passports  are  issued  by  this  Department  to  naturalized  citizens  upon 
the  production  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  There  is  no  law  of 
the  United  States  requiring  a  passport  to  state  when  a  naturalized  cit- 
izen left  the  country  of  his  birth,  or  to  embody  that  statement  in  tbe 
passport.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  this  Department  to  insert 
such  a  statement  in  the  passports  issued  to  former  Turkish  subjects  or 
to  any  other  naturalized  citizens.  A  different  course  might  imply  that 
the  right  of  the  foreign  Government  to  participate  in  or  to  make  the 
naturalization  of  its  subjects  conditional  was  acknowledged  here.  This 
it  has  never  been  and  probably  will  never  be. 

^'  The  Turkish  law  referred  to  also  seems  to  be  defective  or  ambiga- 
ous,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  that  every  Ottoman  subject  who  leaves  his 
native  country  has  an  intention  to  become  naturalized  elsewhere.  If 
this  be  the  meaning  of  the  law,  it  must  be  contrary  to  facts  of  daily 
occurrence  in  that  Empire.  It  may  be  that  Turks,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  do  not  travel  as  much  as  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
Still,  it  is  believed  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  do  go  abroad 
leave  homo  for  the  purpose  of  changing  their  nationality." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Emmet,  May  29,  1883.    MSS.  Inst.,  Tnrkoy ; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

On  the  assumption  that  by  the  Turkish  law  of  18G9  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  a  Turkish  subject  abroad  is  not  valid  in  Turkey  unless  preceded 
by  a  permit  from  the  Turkish  Government,  the  position  has  been  taken 
in  Turkey  that  such  naturalized  Turk  is  debarred  from  inheriting  from 
Turkish  subjects. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Arakelyan,  Aug.  17,  1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  defect,  however,  may  be  cured  upon  a  petition  presented  through 
the  minister  of  Turkey  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Findlay,  Aug.  17, 1885.    MSS.  £k>m.  Let.    Sec 
supra,  $  171. 

«  The  United  States  hold  steadfastly  to  that  right  [expatriation].  The 
doctrine  was  well  enunciated  in  1868  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Seward,  quoted 
by  you  in  your  note  of  October  22  to  Said  Pasha,  and,  in  even  more  pre- 
cise terms,  was  incorporated  in  an  act  of  Congress  approved  27th  Jnlyi 
1868,  now  section  1999  of  the  Revised  StMutes. 
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^'  Under  the  law  of  1869  the  Porte  is  uuderstood  to  claim  that  it  cau 
discriminate  between  naturalized  and  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  treat  as  Turkish  subjects  those  Turks  who  have  been  natu* 
ralized  in  the  United  States  since  1869  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Ottoman  Government. 

'^  This  Government  has  never  admitted,  and  cannot  now  admit,  the 
doctrine  for  which  the  Porte  contends.  Within  our  domestic  jurisdic- 
tioQ  we  are  bound  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  right  of  expatriation,  and 
oor  assertion  of  that  right  follows  to  every  foreign  country  the  alien 
who  has  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  regards  him  as  the  equal  of  a  native-born  American  citizen." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Nov.  28,  1885.    MSl^.  Inst.,  Turkey; 
qaotod  more  folly,  supra,  $  171. 

(3)  KOR  CAN  THE  RIGHTS  OF  F0REIGNBB8  BB  LUilTKD  BT  COUNTRY  OF  TBMPORART 
RS8IDENCB  REQUIRING  KATRICULATION  OR  RBGIS'ffiT. 

§  172a. 

*'  This  Department  has  no  doubt  that  the  object  and  the  effect  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1831  was  to  exempt  the  citizens  of  one 
party  firom  compulsory  service  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
other.  Supposing  the  fact  of  citizenship  in  any  particular  case  to  be 
acknowledged,  the  exemption  must  be  insisted  upon,  including  also  any 
tax  which  may  be  imposed  in  lieu  of  that  service.  The  question  then 
occurs  what  proof  of  citizenship  is  either  Government  warranted  in 
requiring.  The  treaty  being  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  left  for  regulation 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  parties,  which  must  be  acquiesced  in  un- 
less their  purpose  and  effect  should  be  to  thwart  a  plain  stipulation  of 
the  treaty.  The  Mexican  law  requiring  the  matriculation  or  registrar 
lion  of  foreigners  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  this  character.  Citizen- 
^ip  is  a  fact  which,  like  others,  may  be  proved  by  oral  or  documentary 
testimony.  If  the  latter  should  be  offered,  the  highest  of  this  character 
would  be  a  passport  from  the  Mexican  foreign  office  or  from  this  De* 
partment.  A  passport  is  virtually  a  mere  certificate  of  citizenship.  It 
implies  that  the  Department  &om  which  it  may  emanate  has  itself  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  the  fact  which  it  proposes  to  establish,  and  has 
decided  accordingly.  A  passport  may  also  issue  from  the  legation,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  be  granted  upon  similar  considerations. 

'^Upon  the  whole  the  Department  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
i^airement  of  matriculation,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, is  not  illegal,  nor,  under  the  circumstances,  unduly  oppressive  in 
form,  and  cannot  properly  be  protested  against  generally  or  in  any  par* 
tieular  case,  unless  unusual  or  unattainable  proof  of  citizenship  should 
be  required.^ 

Kr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  StatOi  to  Mr.  FobIcIT)  Oct.  31,  1873.    M8S.  Inst.,  Meir. 
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'^  You  ^ill  please  say  to  tbe  minister  for  foreign  affaii*8  tbat  if  the. 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Americans  imprisoned  is 
refused  only  because  they  are  not  matriculated,  that  the  President  ex- 
pects such  citizens  to  be  now  allowed  to  matriculate.  And  you  are 
authorized  to  advance  the  requisite  funds.  Please  send  the  names  of 
prisoners  and  why  imprisoned." 

Mr.  FrelinghuysoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Apr.  12,  1S82;  ibid, 

"  I  have  refeeived  and  considered  your  dispatch  No.  447,  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  transmitting  copies  of  the  correspondence  which,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Department's  instruction  Ko.  189,  of  10th  November  last,  you 
opened  with  the  Mexican  foreign  secretary  in  regard  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gartrell,  near  the  city  of  Durango. 

"  I  cannot  but  express  the  regret  I  feel  on  observing  Mr.  MariscaPs 
statement  that,  if  your  representation  of  the  facts  is  the  omen  of  lecla- 
mation,  the  Mexican  Government  considers  itself  compelled  at  once 
to  declare  through  him  that  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  your  interven- 
tion, •  •  •  because  it  does  not  appear  on  the  register  of  matricu- 
lation under  Mr.  Manscal's  charge  that  Mr.  Gartrell  and  his  wife  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

^'  This  question  of  the  prior  necessity  of  matriculation,  as  an  alien  resi- 
dent of  Mexico  under  Mexican  law  before  a  foreigner  can  be  entitled, 
in  Mexico,  to  the  assertion  of  the  rights  which  international  law  as- 
cribes to  all  foreigners,  is  one  of  the  few  questions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  remain  pending  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

"  The  records  of  your  legation  show  that  the  subject  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  discussion  between  the  two  Governments  for  many  years.  As 
you  have  doubtless  familiarized  yourself  with  the  correspondence,  I 
need  refer  to  it  no  farther  than  to  say  that  the  divergence  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fact  of  matriculation  was  to  be  accomplished  has  been 
settled  on  the  acceptance  by  the  Mexican  Government  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  visaed  passport  as  evidence  of  foreign  citizenship,  and  that 
the  points  remaining  open  concern  only  the  rights  which  acctue  to  for- 
eigners in  virtue  of  such  passport,  or  which  may  be  denied  to  them  in 
the  absence  of  such  further  formality  as  is  now  insisted  upon. 

"  This  Government  is  not  disposed  to  question  the  convenience  of  for- 
mal matriculation  as  evidencing  the  right  of  foreigners  resident  in  Mex- 
ico to  certain  civil  and  domiciliary  rights  prescribed  under  the  Mexican 
law.  But  it  does  question  the  claim  of  Mexico  to  debar  from  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  Government  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
be  temporarily  in  Mexico  and  who  have  not  matriculated. 

*'  We  hold,  under  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  that  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  claim  the  protection  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment while  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  exer- 
cise such  protection,  are  reciprocal,  and  are  inherent  in  the  allegiance 
of  the  citizen  under  the  constitution  of  his  own  land,  and  that,  inasmuch 
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as  tliii  reciprocal  right  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  and  duty  on  the  part 
of  his  CrovernmeDt  is  not  created  by  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  it 
cannot  on  the  other  hand  be  denied  by  the  mnniclpal  law  of  a  foreign 
state.  Holding  thos,  it  is  impossible  for  this  Government  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  its  right  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  one  of  its 
citizens  in  Mexico  can  only  begin  with,  and  be  created  by  the  matricu- 
lation of  such  a  citizen  as  a  foreign  sojourner  in  Mexico,  and  can  only 
exist  and  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  redress  of  wrongs  which  such 
a  citizen  may  suffer  there  after  his  name  shall  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  books  of  the  foreign  oflice  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

*^  This  last  statement  of  the  question  is  not  a  hypothetical  one ;  it  has 
become  expressly  enunciated  by  the  Mexican  foreign  secretary  in  the 
case  of  your  application  for  the  matriculation  of  American  citizens  in 
whose  behalf  yea  had  intervened. 

'^  Your  own  legal  knowledge  will  show  you  that  serious  grounds  exist 
IB  practice  for  qaestioning  the  Mexican  contention  on  this  point,  even 
were  its  justice  admitted,  which  it  is  not.  For  an  American,  say,  for  in- 
stance, a  shipmaster  in  port,  charged  with  some  technical  offense  against 
the  revenue,  or  arrested  through  the  arbitrary  action  of  an  ignorant  of- 
ficial, might,  although  he  had  no  intention  of  sojourning  in  Mexico,  and 
when  it  wonld  not  be  claimed  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  matricu- 
lation, be  thns  brought  within  Mexican  jurisdiction  under  circumstances 
calling  for  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  his  national  protector.  Or 
again,  an  American  citizen  when  crossing  the  frontier  on  a  merely  tem- 
porary errand  might  bo  held  to  military  service  in  the  Mexican  army 
aod  subjected  to  detention  and  personal  loss  and  damage,  for  which, 
Qnder  the  decision  of  Mr.  Mariscal  he  could  not  claim  relief  unless  armed 
with  a  certiBcate  of  matriculation  obtained  before  the  act  complained  of. 
Aod  again,  the  property  rights  of  an  American  might  possibly  be  as- 
sailed in  Mexico  while  ho  himself  was  not  within  Mexican  jurisdiction. 
I  have  presented  hypothetical  cases.  Others  will  occur  to  you  wherein 
the  rigid  application  of  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mariscal  would 
operate  to  bar  all  intervention  for  protection  or  redress. 

**  I  repeat,  the  status  of  a  foreigner  is,  under  international  law,  inher- 
ent, and  neither  created  nor  destroyed  by  Mexican  law.  The  evidence 
of  the  foreign  status  of  an  individual  consists  in  the  facts  as  they  exist, 
or  by  the  authentic  certification  of  his  own  Government  as  in  the  form 
of  a  passport ;  it  does  not  originate  in  compliance  with  a  Mexican  munic- 
cipal  statute. 

"I  desire  that  when  you  have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  subject 
in  its  legal  and  international  aspects,  and  in  view  of  the  precedents  fur- 
nished by  your  legation  files,  you  will  present  the  question  earnestly  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Mariscal.  In  doing  so,  while  your  representations 
^ill,  of  course,  bo  temperate  and  courteous,  you  should  make  it  appar- 
ent that  the  United  States  cannot  recognize  the  fact  of  matriculation 
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as  coDtrolliD£^  the  rigbt  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  ask  the  in- 
tervention of  this  Government  in  case  of  need. 

<^As  tlie  treaties  between  the  two  conn  tries  which  express  the  recip- 
rocal rights  and  privileges  of  their  citizens  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
have  been  terminated  recently  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  yonr  argnments 
mnst  necessarily  rest  on  the  principles  of  international  law.  In  fact, 
the  absence  of  specific  treaty  stipulations  is  qnite  immaterial ;  treaties 
do  not  create  the  personal  rights  of  men,  they  may  recognize  their  exist* 
ence  and  define  their  exercise  within  certain  practical  and  convenient 
l)onnds. 

<<  You  should,  further,  be  careful  to  dissociate  this  important  subject 
from  the  specific  caso  of  the  Oartrells,  or  any  particular  reclamation  now 
I>ending.  Such  cases  rest  on  their  merits.  This  matriculation  question 
rests  on  a  higher  plane,  it  concerns  our  right  to  protect  our  citizens  by 
presenting  the  facts  in  their  cases  and  asking  consideration  thereof  ac- 
cording to  the  recognized  principles  of  justice  and  equity.'' 

Same  to  same,  July  24,  1882. ;  ibid.;  i^or.  Rel.,  1882. 

<'  Your  dispatch  No.  820,  of  the  2d  instant,  has  been  received.  It 
presents  the  case  of  Howard  C.  Walker,  an  American  citizen,  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  Minatitlan,  the  10th  of  March  last,  charged  with  hav- 
ing stolen  some  lumber. 

<<  Mr.  Walker's  statement  to  you  is  that  for  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  shipping  or  river  clerk  for  Mr.  B.  H.  Leetcb,  of  Minatitlan,  the 
heaviest  mahogany  merchant  in  Mexico,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  his, 
Walker's,  legitimate  business,  he  shipped  on  board  the  bark  Circas- 
sian, together  with  other  timber,  some  hundred  and  odd  logs  of  ma- 
hogany, which,  as  afterward  learned,  were  claimed  by  one  Jos^  B. 
Teran,  but  all  bearing  the  brands  of  Mr.  Leetch,  and  undoubtedly  his 
property.  '  The  ship,'  continued  Mr.  Walker,  '  has  been  discharged  by 
order  of  the  tribunal,  and  not  one  log  was  found  with  the  mark  claimed 
by  said  Teran,  yet,  from  pure  maliciousness,  I  (Walker)  am  still  held  a 
prisoner.' 

^'  You  accordingly  presented  Mr.  Walker's  case  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, asking  for  a  speedy  investigation  thereof.  Mr.  Fernandez  ad- 
vises you,  in  reply,  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  will  obtain  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  but  admonishes  you  that,  Mr.  Walker  not 
having  been  registered  at  the  foreign  ofKce,  diplomatic  intervention  in 
his  (Walker's)  behalf  will  not  in  future  be  admitted. 

^'  Like  yourself,  I  confess  to  not  a  little  surprise  that  the  Mexican  Grov- 
ernment  should  have  again  resorted  to  so  untenable  a  ground  as  that 
herein  advanced,  especially,  too,  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  you  state, 
that  since  your  note  to  Mr.  Mariscal  of  September  25, 1882,  based  upon 
my  instruction  of  July  24, 1882,  No.  208,  wherein  the  question  of  matricu- 
lation was  fully  discussed,  you  have  had  occasion  to  repeatedly  call  the 
attention  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  cases  of  American  citizens 
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imprisoned  in  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  secoring  an  investigation  and 
speedy  trial,  and  in  not  one  of  which  has  objection  been  made  to  yonr 
mterpodtion  on  the  ground  that  the  accused  person  had  not  matricu- 
lated. 

"  In  that  instruction  you  were  told  that  this  Oovemment  declined  to 
recognize  the  pretension  of  Mexico  to  limit  the  diplomatic  intervention 
in  behalf  of  abused  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  injured  person  had  been  registered  or  matriculated, 
aod  that  the  inherent  right  of  such  citizen  to  demand  of  his  Ctovern- 
ment  and  its  duty  to  afford  him  such  protection  as  was  possible  in  a 
foreign  land  could  not  be  controlled  or  abridged  by  a  Mexican  munici- 
pal statute. 

'^  Yonr  action  and  conclusion  in  respect  of  Mr.  Walker's  case  is  there- 
fore approved.  Until  Mexico  shall  meet  our  argument  as  to  matricu- 
lation on  such  basis  as  this  Government  may  accept,  with  due  regard 
to  its  constitutional  and  international  right  to  protect  its  citizens  abroad, 
yoa  will  continue  to  ignore  the  Mexican  contention  that  a  failure  to 
matriculate  necessarily  debars  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  the 
assistance  of  its  diplomatic  representative  at  the  Mexican  capital.'' 

Same  to  Bamo,  Jtme  23, 1884 ;  ibid. 

^^tmay  be  presumed  that,  in  providing  for  a  system  of  matriculation, 
the  aim  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  to  defend  itself  against  unjust 
foreign  claims,  an  object  to  which,  as  a  general  principle,  no  exception 
can  be  taken.  When  the  Mexican  Government,  however,  by  domestic 
act^  undertakes  to  sever  the  relations  of  dependence  and  protection 
which  exist  between  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  state  and  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  clear  that  it  goes  beyond  legitimate  bounds,  and  that  ac- 
qniescence  in  such  measures  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Govern- 
ment whose  constitutional  and  international  rights  are  so  infringed." 

Bftme  to  samey  Nor.  4, 1884;  Ufid. 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  17th  instant  to  the  effect 
that  yonr  official  diplomatic  intervention  in  behalf  of  Monahan,  had,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  not  matriculated,  been  refused  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

'*  This  telegram  is  assumed  to  be  in  response  to  the  Department's  in- 
Btmction,  instructing  you  to  present  evidence  of  Monahan's  citizenship. 
The  object  was  to  place  on  record  in  that  case,  as  in  any  other  of  the 
same  character  which  may  arise,  our  official  non-acceptance  of  the  Mex- 
ican doctrine  of  matriculation. 

^^  There  is  perhaps  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  no  one  subject 
upon  which  an  accord  is  more  necessary  than  this  of  the  right  of  the 
citizens  of  the  one  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  Government.  The  Mexican  law  of  matriculation  seeks 
to  impair  this  inalienable  duty  of  protection  by  making  its  exorcise 
depend  upon  a  domestic  law  of  one  of  the  parties.    We  hold,  in  broad 
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terms,  that  it  is  not  within  the  8cox)e  of  municipal  legislation  to  impair 
the  relations  of  an  alien  towards  his  own  Government,  or  to  impair  tho 
international  right  of  his  Government,  as  one  among  eqaals  in  the  com- 
munity of  states,  to  intervene  with  another  Government  to  secure  him 
justice." 

Same  to  same,  Dec.  20, 1884 ;  ibid. 

To  this,  Mr.  Morgan,  on  January  12, 1885,  answered  by  submittiDg 
the  following  statement : 

<'  (1)  'The  provisions  of  the  Mexican  matriculation  law.' 

*'  The  law  referred  to  consists  of  two  decrees  issued  by  President  Jaa- 
rez,  the  first  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1861,  the 
second  from  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1866.  The 
text  and  a  translation  of  both  decrees  are  annexed  hereto. 

'^  The  second  decree  reforms  the  first  in  several  particulars,  especially 
by  permitting  foreigners,  although  they  have  not  been  registered  as 
such,  to  appear  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  notaries,  &c.  But 
the  provisions  of  the  first  decree,  in  so  far  as  they  provide  that  foreigners 
who  may  wish  to  exercise  rights  as  such  shall  cause  themselves  to  lie 
enrolled  on  the  register  of  matriculation  and  to  take  out  certificates 
thereof,  were  declared  to  remain  in  force.  And  to  the  first  decree  was 
added  a  most  important  clause,  viz,  that  matriculation  prcduces  no  re- 
troactive effect.  That  is,  if  the  fact  which  gave  rise  to  a  demaDd  ia 
behalf  of  a  foreigner  existed  before  he  became  matriculated,  the  foreign 
nationality  of  the  claimant  cannot  be  admitted.    •    •    • 

^'  (2)  *  Whether  applicable  to  transient  sojourners,  travelers,  officers, 
and  crews  of  vessels,  and  the  like,  who  have  no  purpose  or  opportunity 
of  sojourn.' 

''  I  know  no  case  where  the  decrees  have  been  invoked  against  cap- 
tains of  vessels.  It  was  not  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  between 
this  legation  and  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Metzer  of  the  steamer  Kewbern,  or  in  the  case  of  Capt.  George  Caleb 
of  the  schooner  Adriana,  with  both  of  which  cases  you  are  familiar. 
The  decrees,  however,  are  general  in  their  scope,  and  make  no  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  any  class  of  persons.  They  evidently,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  apply  to  travelers  (and  therefore  to  so- 
journers). They  were  invoked  by  anticipation,  as  you  will  remember, 
iu  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Gartrell.    •    •    • 

'*  (3)  *  What  rights  as  a  foreigner  are  established  by  the  fact  of  ma 
triculation  f ' 

*<  None  that  I  am  aware  of  beyond  those  mentioned  in  the  decrees  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  the  rights  of  their  respective  Governments 
after  their  matriculation  to  have  any  intercession  presented  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

u  (4j  4  What  rights  are  denied  in  the  event  of  non- matriculation !' 

"The  right  to  the  official  diplomatic  intervention  of  their  Government 
in  their  behalf  in  case  of  need.  For  instance,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  should  be  arrested  for  any  cause  in  Mexico,  no  diplomatic  inter- 
vention in  his  behalf  would,  under  the  decrees,  be  admitted,  if  he  bad 
not  previously  matriculated  at  the  foreign  office.  A  late  example  is  the 
case  of  Thomas  K.  Monahan.  At  first  the  objection  that  he  was  not  ma- 
triculated was  not  raised ;  but  at  last,  when  I  demanded  his  immediate 
trial  or  release,  I  was  informed  that  my  official  diplomatic  intervcntioa 
could  not  be  entertained  upon  the  ground  that  be  was  pot  matriculated. 
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It  is  trne  that  Mouahan  was  subseqaently  released.  How  he  was  re- 
leased has  never  been' officially  commanicated  to  me.  He  informed  me 
that  the  judge  sent  for  him  and  said  to  him  that^^he  had  been  honor* 
ahly  acqaittedy"  but  that  he  had  had  no  trial  of  any  kind.  He  also 
stated  to  me  that  to  bis  discharge  it  was  added  that  should  the  supe- 
rior court  disapprove  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  court  he  was  to 
present  himself  before  the  tribunal  again. 

"(5)  ^  Whether  the  Mexican  law  denies  the  validity  of  any  evidence 
of  sdien  status  save  that  presented  by  the  certificate  of  matriculation. 
If  not— 

^(6)  ^  What  evidence  of  citizenship  may  be  presented  to  establish  the 
fact  of  alienage!' 

^^The  want  of  a  certificate  of  matriculation  has  been  considered  suf- 
ficient to  deny  the  right  of  diplomatic  intervention,  and  therefore  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  decrees,  or  rather  the  action  of  the  authorities 
tbereander,  denies  the  validity  of  any  evidence  of  alien  status  other 
than  matriculation,  and  that  none  other  would  be  admitted  to  establish 
it  I  have,  however,  never  had  occasion  to  test  this,  no  case  of  the 
kind  having  ever  occurrcMl.  You  will  have  observed  from  the  text  of 
the  decrees  that  even  a  certificate  of  matriculation  is  not  available  to 
the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  issued  for  any  matter  which  oc- 
enrreil  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  matriculation.    •    •    • 

^'(7)  <A  list  of  the  cases  in  which,  on  proof  of  citizenship  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  diplomatic  intervention  has  been  re- 
jected because  of  non-matriculation.' 

*'^  There  are  no  such  cases.  The  citizenship  of  the  parties  in  whose 
beb^df  diplomatic  intervention  has  been  attempted  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  Mexican  Oovernment,  in  such  instances,  has  only  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  deny  diplomatic  intervention  on  the  ground  that 
the  party  in  whose  aid  it  was  invoked  had  not  previously  been  matricu- 
lated.   •     •    • 

''  The  records  of  this  legation  show  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
Mexican  matriculation  decrees  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  citizens  of  the 
Unit^  States  have  been  matriculated  at  the  foreign  office,  and  of  these 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  have  been  matriculate  since  the  year  1880. 
This  represents  but  a  fraction  of  our  citizens  who  are,  or  who  have 
been  during  the  period  stated,  in  this  country.  The  decrees  are  munici- 
pal regulations,  and  few  of  our  countrymen  coming  here  know  of  their 
existence.    •    •    • 

"  I  have  never  failed,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  of  ex- 
plaining to  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  called  at  the  legation  the  Mexi- 
can contention  upon  this  subject,  and  to  advise  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  difficulty,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  decrees. 
This  I  have  done,  not  because  I  have  ever  entertained  the  opinion  that 
their  right  to  the  intervention  of  their  Oovernment  depended  upon  a 
Gompliance  on  their  part  with  the  requirements  of  the  decree  in  ques- 
tion, but  simply  as  a  means  of  preventing  any  possible  discussion 
thereon. 

^*'  The  position  in  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  may 
be  placed  if  the  contention  of  the  Mexican  Government  be  admitted  is  a 
painfal  and  a  difficult  one.  It  would  be,  under  certain  circumstances, 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  obtain,  in  tbeir  direst  need,  the  diplo- 
matic protection  of  their  Government.  For  instance,  suppose  (as  I  have 
already  indicated)  one  of  them  were  to  come  into  the  country  provided 
with  a  passport  from  the  Department  of  State,  and  immediately  upon 
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his  crossing  the  frontier  ho  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  and  confined 
in  prison,  charged  with  the  commission  of  some  offense,  or  mustered 
into  the  army ;  the  intervention  of  this  legation  would  not  be  accepted 
in  his  behalf,  because  he  had  not  matriculated  as  a  foreigner.  For  yon 
will  have  observed  that  the  question  of  citizenship  is  not  the  one  with 
which  the  Mexican  Government  concerns  itself.  It  does  not  look  beyond 
the  fact  of  matriculation,  and  bases  its  refusal  to  admit  diplomatic  in- 
terference on  the  ground  of  non-matriculation  alone.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  instances  of  imprisonment  and  impressment  into  the  army  this 
position  has  not  been  taken,  but  in  others  it  has,  notably  in  the  cases  of 
claims  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  heirs,  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  torts  committed  on  them.  *  *  *  It  is  also  true 
that  instances  have  occurred  when,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  iuterventiouj  the  intervention  has  been  successful." 

Mr.  Morgan  to  Mr.  FrelinghnyBen,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  12, 1885.   MSB.  Dispatches, 
Mex. ;  For.  Bel.,  1885. 

<^  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Ko.  9G2,  of  the  12th  ultimo, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiiies  of  this  Department  respecting  the  matricula- 
tion laws  of  Mexico.  The  Department  has  read  with  interest  your 
careful  review  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  matriculation  of  foreigners 
consists  in  registering  their  names  and  nationality  in  the  foreign  office  of 
Mexico. 

''The  Mexican  Government  contends  that  the  national  character  of 
the  foreigner  is  proved  by  this  matriculation,  which  entitles  him  to  spe- 
cial privileges  and  obligations,  called  the  rights  of  foreigners.  These 
arc  (1)  the  right  to  invoke  the  treaties  and  conventions  existing  between 
his  country  and  Mexico;  (2)  the  right  to  seek  the  protection  of  his  own 
Government. 

''They  further  contend  that  the  want  of  a  certificate  of  matriculation 
will  be  considered  sufficient  to  deny  to  this  Government  the  right  of 
diplomatic  intervention  in  any  case. 

''Against  this  contention  this  Government  protests  as  an  interference 
in  its  relations  to  its  citizens.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  right  of  Mexico  to  prescribe  the  reasonable  conditions 
upon  which  foreigners  may  reside  within  her  territory,  and  the  duty  of 
American  citizens  there  to  obey  the  municipal  laws;  but  those  laws 
cannot  disturb  or  affect  the  relationship  existing  at  all  times  between  i 
this  Government  and  one  of  its  citizens.  The  duty  is  always  incnmbent 
upon  a  Government  to  exercise  a  just  and  proper  guardianship  over  its 
citizens,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  A  municipal  act  of  another  state 
cannot  abridge  this  duty,  nor  is  such  an  act  countenanced  by  the  law 
or  usage  of  nations.  Ko  country  is  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining into  the  correctness  of  its  own  acts.  A  sovereign  who  departs 
from  the  principles  of  public  law  cannot  find  excuse  therefore  in  his 
own  municipal  code.  This  Government,  being  firmly  convinced  that 
the  position  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  untenable,  cannot  assent 
to  it. 
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^^  You  will  so  inform  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  iu  sacli  form  as 
yoQ  may  deem  proper." 

Mr.  FrelinghnyBeii,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Doc.  20,  1884.    MSS.  Inst., 
Hex. ;  For.  Bel.,  1885. 

'^  There  may  arise  two  dilBcalties,  as  yon  will  readily  understand,  in 
the  way  of  presenting  this  ca^e  hopefully  to  the  Government  of  Mexico: 

^* First.  That  E may  not  be  matriculated  as  an  American  citizen. 

If  not  so  registered  Mexico  may,  as  usual,  deny  the  right  of  this  Oov- 
ernment  to  intervene  diplomatically  in  his  behalf.  Although  our  posi- 
tion on  this  i)oint  is  well  understood  by  Mexico,  and  is  that  a  Mexican 
mnnidpal  law  cannot  abridge  the  right  of  a  foreign  Government  to  pro- 
tect one  of  its  citizens,  in  case  of  need,  that  Government  frequently  sets 
up  the  plea  of  non-matriculation,  and  thereby  seeks  to  neutralize  the 
daty  of  this  Government  towards  a  citizen. 

"Second.  By  the  terms  of  railroad  grants  in  Mexico,  it  is  believed 
that  oiBoers  and  employes  of  the  roads,  within  Mexican  territory,  are 
declared  amenable  to  the  laws  as  Mexicans j  and  are  inhibited  from  plead- 
ing rights  of  alien  protection  and  usage,  even  if  matriculated.  Their 
taking  such  service  in  Mexico  is  there  deemed  to  be  a  contract,  a  con- 
dition of  which  is  the  surrender  by  them  of  the  right  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  Government.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  such  a 
waiver  annuls  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  his  own  Government,  and  I 
certainly  cannot  think  that  it  extinguishes  the  obligation  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  protect  its  citizens  in  Mexico  in  the  event  of  a  denial  of  justice. 
Giving  the  contract  its  fullest  scope,  it  can  certainly  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  persons  so  bound  are  admitted  to  be  entitled  U)  justice  in  lieu 
of  the  broader  claim  to  international  justice,  and  in  case  of  a  denial  of 
justice  the  obligation  of  this  Government  to  protect  them  remains  un- 
impaired." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  May  26. 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

By  a  note  dated  June  16, 1886,  Mr.  Bomero,  minister  from  Mexico,  in- 
formed Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  that "  the  laws  which  prescribed 
the  matriculation  of  foreigners'^  have  been  repealed,  "leaving  it  op- 
tional with  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  to  request  a  certificate  of  their 
nationality,  which  will  be  issued  to  them  by  the  secretary  of  foreign 
relations." 

MSS.  Kotea,  Mex.  Leg. 

''  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  law  of  28th  May,  sent  hither  by  the 
United  States  legation  in  Mexico,  and  a  perusal  of  its  text  confirms  the 
gratifying  impression  conveyed  by  your  note,  that  the  substitution  of  an 
optional  registration  of  foreigners  as  presumptive  evidence  of  their 
status,  in  place  of  compulsory  matriculation  as  the  sole  condition  of 
proving  alien  status  in  Mexico,  and  enjoying  international  rights  per- 
taining to  such  status,  will  remove  the  grounds  of  complaint  which  have 
heretofore  obstructed  the  friendly  consideration  of  international  qnes- 
tions  by  the  two  Governments. 
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'^  I  observe,  however,  that  the  same  section,  the  39th,  to  which  yoa 
refer,  provides  that  Hhe  definite  proof  of  determinate  nationality  shall 
be  made  before  the  competent  courts  and  by  the  means  established  by 
the  laws  or  treaties.'  Beserving  the  point  until  it  shall  be  better  under 
stood,  I  may  express  my  confidence  that  nothing  in  Mexican  domestic 
legislation,  or  in  the  judicial  proceedings  thereunder,  will  be  found  cal- 
culated to  impair,  as  the  compulsory  system  of  matriculation  has  here- 
tofore appeared  to  do,  the  reciprocal  right  and  duty  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  of  the  national  protection  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled and  the  allegiance  he  owes." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  June  19,  1886.    MSS.  Notes,  Mex. 
For  iDcidental  notices  of  ''matricQlation"  see  aupra,  $  171. 
As  to  limitations  upon  foreigners  in  Mexico,  see  Consular  Beports  on  Commer- 
cial Relations,  1883,  No.  31,  688  /. 
As  to  Salvador  matriculation,  see  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  17i2a. 

II.  NATURALIZATION. 

(1)  Principi^s  akp  limits  of. 

5  173. 

The  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  of  July  27, 1868,  afBrming  the  right 
of  expatriation,  is  given  supra^  §  171. 

The  acts  of  Congress  limiting  naturalization  are  in  the  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, sections  2165-2174. 

*The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  give  a  specific  enumeration  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  merely  prescribes  that  "  all  persons  born,"  etc.,  "are  citizens."  The 
object  of  the  amendment  was  not  to  logically  define  citizenship,  bat 
to  extend  citizenship  to  certain  classes  whose  citizenship  had  been  pre- 
viously questioned,  and  to  place  all  citizens  under  distinctively  Federal 
protection. 

"  It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  contemplate  the  residence  in  the  country  of  naturalized  citizens, 
unless  they  shall  go  abroad  in  the  public  service,  or  for  temporary  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Porter,  Aug.  26,  1842.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey. 

.  "The  12th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1813,  for  the  regulation  of 
seamen  on  board  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
provides  '  that  no  person  who  shall  arrive  in  the  United  States  from 
and  after  the  time  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  admitted 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Umt<;d  States  who  shall  not  for  the  continued 
term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission  as  aforesaid,  have  re- 
sided within  the  United  States,  without  being  at  any  time  during  the 
said  five  years  out  of  the  United  States.' 

*' Under  this  statute  it  was  held  that  any  absence  from  the  United 
States,  however  short,  during  the  five  years,  even  the  landing  from  a 
steamboat  in  Canada,  would  prevent  the  applicant  from  obtaining  his 
naturalization.    Such  an  interpretation  of  it  was  deemed  a  hardship, 
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and  to  deprive  the  law  of  this  stringent  featare,  the  act  of  June  26, 
1848,  was  passed,  repealing  the  words  ^  without  being  daring  the  said 
fire  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Fnited  States,'  found  in  the  last 
claase  of  the  section  above  referred  to. 

<^Tbe  law  as  it  now  stands  therefore  requires  that  the  applicant  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  naturalization  must  have  resided  within  the 
United  States  for  the  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his 
admission  as  a  citizen.  This  language  wholly  excludes  the  idea  that 
the  person  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  another  country  and  there  make  his 
domicil  as  long  as  it  may  suit  his  convenience,  and  then  return  to  the 
United  States  and  avail  himself  of  the  time  he  had  previously  resided 
within  their  territory." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Mar.  22, 1856.    MSS.  lost.,  Switz. 

'<  Congress  by  repealing,  in  1848,  that  part  of  the  12th  section  of  the 
aet  of  March  3, 1813,  which  made  it  a  requisite  to  naturalization  that 
the  alien  *  during  the  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his 
admission,  should  not  have  been  at  any  time  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,'  must  be  supposed  to  have  intended  that  nothing 
fnrther  should  be  exacted  than  five  years'  residence  in  the  general  legal 
sense."    •    •    • 

^^A  person  exceptionally  naturalized  by  I'eason  of  his  service  as  a  sol- 
dier, upon  proof  of  one  year's  residence,  is  obviously  not  within  the 
protection  of  the  convention  with  the  North  German  Union  unless  he 
has  resided  five  years  within  the  United  States,  but  in  respect  to  the 
qnestion  of  what  constitutes  residence  and  when  it  is  to  be  deemed  in- 
temipted,  or  when  he  shall  be  regarded  as  having  renounced  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States,  he  is  to  be  judged  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  naturalized  citizens." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Sept.  20,  1870.    MSS.  Iimt.,  Pruwia. 

A  State  court,  being  entitled  to  issue  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  circular  of  January  10, 1871,  which  pre- 
scribes that  certificates  of  citizenship  by  State,  munici()al,  or  local  offi- 
cers are  to  be  regarded  as  invalid. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jay,  Mar.  18,  1872.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 

^^Itis  apprehended,  however,  that  the  Moorish  Government  may  be 
mistaken,  if  it  supposes  that  the  effect  of  the  naturalization  of  the  per- 
son adverted  to,  supposing  it  to  having  taken  place,  would  be  to  weaken 
his  liability  for  his  debts  in  Morocco,  even  if  he  should  return  to  that 
eonntry.  He  might,  in  that  case,  be  prosecuted  for  them  in  the  consular 
court,  and  this  Government  is  bound  to  presume  that  impartial  justice 
would  there  be  dispensed." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mathews,  Oct.  23, 1872.    MSS.  Inst.,  Barb.  Powers. 

An  alien  who  has  served  as  a  soldier  can  only  avail  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  section  2166  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  by  personal  nppHca- 
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lion  to  one  of  the  proper  courts  of  justice,  upon  the  declaration  and  proof 
required  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  Nov.  15, 1881.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  <' cannot  admit  of  qualified  nat- 
uralization,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  country  of  origin,  neither  coald 
our  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power  of  naturalization  is  vested  by 
law,  take  cognizance  of  the  consent  of  a  foreign  state  as  a  precedent  to 
naturalization." 

Mr.  FrelmghnyseD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Oct.  19, 1882.    MSS.  lost,, 
Switz.    See  iupra,  $  172. 

^<  When  an  alien  applies  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  this  country, 
having  undergone  the  probation,  and  in  all  other  respects  complied  with 
the  laws  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  in  open  court  solemnly 
avows  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  with  the  same  solemnity 
renounces  his  allegiance  to  every  other  Government,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  is  found  to  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, he  is  admitted  to  such  citizenship;  and  is  thenceforth  clothed  and 
invested  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  pertain  to  native  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  and  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protection, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home.  This  is  the  condition  of  Mr.  Meyer,  and 
this  Government  would  fall  short  of  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  its  citi- 
zens if  it  failed  in  the  application  of  this  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
Bepublic  to  his  case  in  connection  with  the  present  incident." 

Same  to  same,  July  28, 1883 ;  ibid. 

'^  Our  existing  naturalization  laws  also  need  revision.  Those  sections 
relating  to  persons  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  in 
1795  and  1798  have  now  only  a  historical  interest.  Section  2172,  rec- 
ognizing the  citizenship  of  the  children  of  naturalized  parents,  is  am- 
biguous in  its  terms  and  partly  obsolete.  There  are  special  provisions 
of  law  favoring  the  naturalization  of  those  who  serve  in  the  Army  or 
in  merchant  vessels,  while  no  similar  privileges  are  granted  those  wbo 
serve  in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

<<  <An  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,'  such  as  the  Constitution  con- 
templates, should,  among  other  things,  clearly  define  the  status  of  per- 
sons born  within  the  United  States  subject  to  a  foreign  power  (section 
1992)  and  of  minor  children  of  fathers  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  but  have  failed  to  perfect  their  naturalization. 
It  might  be  wise  to  provide  for  a  central  bureau  of  registry,  wherein 
should  be  filed  authenticated  transcripts  of  every  record  of  naturali- 
zation in  the  several  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  to  make  provision 
also  for  the  vacation  or  cancellation  of  such  record  in  cases  where  fraud 
had  been  practiced  upon  the  court  by  the  applicant  himself  or  where 
he  had  renounced  or  forfeited  his  acquired  citizenship.  A  just  and  uni- 
form law  in  this  respect  would  strcngtben  the  hands  of  the  Goveni- 
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ment  io  protecting  its  citizens  abroad,  and  would  pave  tbe  way  for  the 
eosclosion  of  treaties  with  foreign  conntries." 

President  Arthar,  Fourth  Annnal  Measag®,  1884. 

^<  Questions  concerning  our  citizens  in  Turkey  may  be  affected  by  the 
Porte's  non-acquiescence  in  the  right  of  expatriation  and  by  the  impo- 
sition of  religions  tests  as  a  condition  of  residence,  in  which  this  Oov- 
eroment  cannot  concur.  The  United  States  must  hold,  in  their  inter- 
course with  every  power,  that  the  status  of  their  citizens  is  to  be  re- 
spected and  equal  civil  privileges  accorded  to  them  without  regard  to 
creed,  and  affected  by  no  considerations  save  those  growing  out  of 
domiciliary  return  to  the  land  of  original  allegiance,  or  of  nnfulflUed 
personal  obligations  which  may  survive,  under  municipal  laws,  after 
such  Yoluntary  return. 

^'Tbe  inadequacy  of  existing  legislation  touching  citizenship  and 
natoralizalion  demands  your  consideration.  While  recognizing  the 
right  of  expatriation,  no  statutory  provision  exists  providing  means  for 
renouncing  citizenship  by  an  American  citizen,  native  bom  or  natural- 
ized, nor  for  terminating  and  vacating  an  improper  acquisition  of  citi- 
zenship. Even  a  fraudulent  decree  of  naturalization  cannot  now  be 
canceled.  The  privilege  and  franchise  of  American  citizenship  should 
be  granted  with  care,  and  extended  to  those  only  who  intend  in  good 
faith  to  assume  its  duties  and  responsibilities  when  attaining  its  priv- 
ileges and  benefits;  it  should  be  withheld  from  those  who  merely  go 
through  the  forms  of  naturalization  with  the  intent  of  escaping  the 
doties  of  their  original  allegiance  without  taking  upon  themselves  those 
of  their  new  status,  or  who  may  acquire  the  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship for  no  other  than  a  hostile  purpose  toward  their  original  Govern- 
ments. These  evils  have  had  many  flagrant  illustrations.  I  regard 
^th  favor  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  that 
provision  be  made  for  a  central  bureau  of  record  of  the  decrees  of  nat- 
nralization  granted  by  the  various  courts  throughout  the  United  States 
now  invested  with  that  power. 

*'The  rights  which  spring  from  domicile  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially when  coupled  with  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
are  worthy  of  definition  by  statute.  The  stranger  coming  hither  with 
intent  to  remain,  establishing  his  residence  in  our  midst,  contributing 
to  the  general  welfare,  and  by  his  voluntary  act  declaring  his  purpose 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  thereby  gains  an  inchoate 
status  which  legislation  may  properly  define.  The  laws  of  certain 
States  and  Territories  admit  a  domiciled  alien  to  the  local  franchise, 
conferring  on  him  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  a  degree  which  places 
Um  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  State  and  yet  not 
of  the  United  States,  "within  the  purview  of  Federal  and  international 
law.    It  is  important  within  the  scope  of  national  legislation  to  define 
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this  right  of  alien  domicile  as  distingui^bed  from  Federal  nataraliza- 
tion." 

President  Cleveland,  First  Annual  Message,  1885. 

"lu  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  31, 1885,  stating  that  you  are  a 
native-born  subject  of  Great  Britain,  that  you  came  to  this  country  in 
1883,  being  then  16  years  old,  and  asking  whether  yon  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  full  rights  of  an  American  citizen  and  to  hold  the  position 
of  deputy  clerk,  I  have  to  say  that  naturalization  is  a  judicial  act  i^er- 
formed  under  the  statute  by  a  court  of  record  having  a  clerk  and  a  seal. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government  cannot  prescribe  the  action 
of  any  court  on  a  given  application,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is 
probable  that  any  judge,  to  whom  you  apply  to  be  naturalized  after 
attaining  full  age  and  having  continuously  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  would  deem  the  provisions  of  section  2167  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  applicable  to  yonr  case  as  you  now  describe  it.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Sept.  9,  1885.    MSS.  Doni.  Lot. 

"  The  section  before  us  [§  2167,  Rev.  Stat],  to  which  you  particularly 
allude,  applies,  so  I  hold,  to  an  alien  <  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he  may  make 
application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof.'  Such  a  person  ^  may,  after 
he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  after  he  has  resided  five 
years  within  the  United  States,  bo  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States '  under  the  conditions  afterwards  stated.  The  object  of  lbi8 
provision  is  to  enable  a  person  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
five  3'ears,  but  who,  from  the  fact  of  being  a  minor,  has  not  been  com- 
petent to  make  a  declaration,  to  make  his  declaration  at  the  expiration 
of  such  five  years,  and  be  at  once  naturalized,  provided  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  naturalization,  he  is  of  full  age.  In  such  case  his  declara- 
tion is  to  be  made  '  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  citizenship,  which  is 
to  be  construed  as  meaning  simultaneously  with  his  naturalization. 

'^  It  is  thus  intended  to  offer  the  franchise  of  naturalization  to  all  per- 
sons, who,  on  arriving  at  full  age,  have  resided  in  the  United  State8 
five  years  before  that  period.  And  even  were  the  question  doubtful,  it  is» 
as  you  are  well  aware,  a  familiar  rule  that  in  the  construction  of  grants 
of  franchises,  that  construction  is  to  be  adopted  which  is  most  favorable 
to  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  franchise  is  to  be  granted — in  dubio 
mititis,^ 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  von  Alvensleben,  Mar.  15, 1886.    MSS.  Kot««> 
Germ. 

That  the  power  to  pa«s  naturalization  laws  is  exclusivelv  in  Congress, 
see  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.,  259 ;  U.  8.  v.  Villato,  2  Dall.,  370 ;  Thur- 
low  V,  Massachusetts,  6  How.,  673,  585 ;  Norris  v.  Boston,  7  How.,  518, 
556 ;  Golden  v.  Prince,  3  Wash.,  314.  Compare  Collet  r.  Collet,  2  DalL, 
294 ;  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.,  393. 
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Tbere  is  under  the  Constitution  no  distinction  between  native  and 
natoralized  citizens. 

Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat.,  738. 

The  naturalization  act  of  April  14, 1802,  did  not  require  the  time  of 
arrival  in  the  United  States  to  be  proved  by  the  certificate  of  the  report 
of  the  alien  to  the  court;  other  evidence  thereof  was  admissible,  and 
the  decree  of  naturalization  was  not  required  to  notice  the  certificate. 
The  decree,  being  in  due  form,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  party. 
The  act  of  March  22, 1816,  which  required  tbe  certificate  to  be  recited 
in  the  decree  is  not  an  explanation,  but  an  alteration,  of  the  law  of  1^02. 

Spratt  V.  Spratt,  4  Pet.,  393. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  any  State  of  the  Union  is  a 
citizen  of  that  State. 

GanieB  v.  Ballon,  6  Pet. ,  7G1. 

^'We  have  in  our  political  system  a  government  of  each  of  the  several 
States  and  a  Oovernmcnt  of  the  United  States.  Each  one  of  these  gov- 
ernments is  distinct  from  the  other,  and  has  citizens  of  its  own  who 
owe  it  allegiance,  and  whose  rightJS,  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  must  pro- 
tect. The  same  person  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  citizen  of  a  State;  but  his  rights  of  citizenship  under  one 
of  these  governments  will  be  different  from  those  he  has  under  the 
other." 

Waite,  C.  J. ;  U.  S.  v.  Crxukshank,  92  U.  S., 542. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  although  it  is,  within  the 
scope  of  its  powers,  supreme  and  beyond  the  States,  can  neither  grant 
Qor  secure  to  its  citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  are  not  expressly  or 
^y  implication  placed  under  its  jurisdiction.  '<  All  that  cannot  be  so 
granted  or  secured  are  left  to  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  States." 

In  the  absence  of  proof  that  an  alien  has  become  a  citizen  of  the 
Cnited  States,  his  original  status  is  presumed  to  continue. 

HaaenBtoiQ  v.  Lynbam,  100  U.  S.,  483. 

The  mere  right  of  suffrage  given  by  a  State  law  does  not  create  citi- 
zenship. 

U.  S.  V.  Rhodes,  1  Abb.  U.  S.,  28, 40. 

"A  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  citizen  of 
*Dy  particular  State.  This  is  the  condition  of  citizens  residing  in  the 
district  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or 
^behave  taken  up  a  residence  abroad,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. A  fixed  and  permanent  residence  or  domicil  in  a  State  is  essen- 
"^Ito  the  character  of  citizensh'p  that  will  bring  the  case  within  the 
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jarisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  as  will  appear  from  the  cases  already 
referred  to." 

NelsoD,  J. ;  Prentiss  v.  Brennan,  2  Blatch.,  I64j  165. 

The  expression  ^'Armies  of  the  Uuited  States,"  as  used  in  the  acts  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  naturalization,  and  particularly  section  20  of 
the  act  of  1862  (12  Stat.  L.,  597 ;  Eev.  Stat.,  §  2166),  does  not  inclade 
marines  or  sailors. 

Bailey  in  re,  2  Sawyer,  200. 

Bat  in  Stewart  in  re,  7  Robins.  (N.  Y.),  635,  it  was  said  by  McCnnn,  J. :  "  Wliere 
a  person  making  application  to  be  naturalized  famishes  proof  of  good 
moral  character,  of  one  year's  residence  within  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  is  of  the  age  of  twenty- one  years  and  upward,  and  shows  that  he  was 
regularly  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy,  where  he  served  as  an  enlistfd 
man,  and  that  he  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  service;  these 
facts  bring  his  case  within  the  provision  of  section  21  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Jaly  17, 1862  (Bev.  Stat.,  $  2166),  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  nat- 
uralization by  virtue  of  that  statute.  The  word  armies  as  used  in  that  act 
is  nomen  generalieeimumf  applying  to  both  land  and  naval  forces.'' 

Katuralization  signifies  the  act  of  adopting  a  foreigner  and  clothing 
him  with  the  privileges  of  a  native  citizen  or  subject. 

9  Op.,  356,  Black,  1859. 

A  person  disfranchised  as  a  citizen  by  conviction  for  crime  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  can  be  restored  to  his  rights  as  such  by  a  free 
and  full  pardon  from  the  President,  and  such  pardon  may  be  granted, 
after  he  has  suffered  the  other  penalties  incident  to  his  conviction,  as 
well  as  before. 

9  Op.,  478,  Black,  1860. 

The  United  States  may,  by  laws,  fix  or  declare  the  conditions  of  citi- 
zenship within  their  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  may  confer  the  rights 
of  citizenship  everywhere  upon  persons  who  are  not  rightfully  subject 
to  the  authority  of  any  foreign  Government ;  but  they  cannot,  by  under- 
taking to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  ui>on  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
nation,  who  have  not  come  within  their  territory,  interfere  with  the  jait 
rights  of  such  nation  to  the  government  and  control  of  its  own  subjects. 

13  Op.,  89,  Hoar,  1869. 

Where  the  subject  is  not  regulated  by  treaty,  no  distinction  can  be 
made,  with  respect  to  protection  abroad,  between  naturalized  and  na- 
tive born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  domiciliation  of  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  United  States  in  his  native  country  would  not  of 
itself  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  the  protection  of  this  Government. 

14  Op.,  295,  Williams,  1873. 

f'or  discussion  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  see  1  Phlll.  lot- 
Law  (3d  ed.),  451 ;  Lawrence  com.  sur  droit  int. ;  3  Wheat.,  183/'. 

The  question  of  Chinese  citizenship  is  discussed  in  souie  detail  by 
Calvo,  droit  int.  (3d  ed.),  vol.  2,  GO,  70.    This  learned  author,  however, 
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rests  on  the  assumptiou  that  the  fourteenth  ameDduieut  to  the  Coustitu- 
tion  excepts  from  the  general  category  of  citizens  by  birth  only  children 
of  ambassadors,  and  hence  does  not  except  children  of  GhiDCse.  The 
laDgaage  of  the  amendment  is  that  '^all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof^  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  &c.  If  Chinese,  when  born  in  the  United  States, 
are  not,  in  the  sense  of  this  amendment,  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,"  they  are  not  citizens  by  force  of  the  amendment.  It  has,  how- 
erer,  been  judicially  held  that  a  child  born  in  the  United  States  to 
Chinese  parents  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Look  Tin  Sing  in  re, 
10  Sawyer,  353.  Calvo,  droit  int.  (3d  ed.),  vol.  2,  70,  also  notices  that 
the  terms  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States  are  more  rigorous  than 
they  are  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe;  the  United  States  stat- 
utes require,  not  merely  an  oath  of  allegiance,  but  the  renunciation  of 
all  other  allegiances,  and  especially  to  the  sovereign  of  birth.  As  to 
Chinese,  see  further  infra^  §  197 ;  «i<pra,  §  144. 

(2)  Process  and  proof. 
§174. 

"  The  recitals  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization,  a  copy  of  which  ac- 
companies your  dispatch,  on  this  point  are :  ^  That  he  resided  in  the 
United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  this  time;  and 
that  he  has  resided  within  this  State  for  one  year  preceding  this  date, 
and  that  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that  he  has  resided  five 
years  within  the  United  States,  including  the  three  years  of  his  mi- 
nority.' 

^^  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  conditions  amount  to  a  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  that  of  B 
beloDgs.  Statutes  enlarging  or  conferring  personal  rights  are  to  be 
construed  liberally,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  abridge  or  take 
away  such  rights.  This  liberal  rule  of  judicial  interpretation,  in  har- 
mony as  it  is  with  our  system  of  Government,  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  uniformly  respected  and  followed  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government." 

Ur.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Dec.  20,  1875;  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

As  to  provisions  in  respect  to  taking  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  abjuring  foreign  allegiance,  see  Bev.  Stat.,  sec- 
tion 2165,  subd.  2 :  as  to  making  proof  of  five  years'  residence  in  the 
Ignited  States  ana  one  year  in  a  State  or  Territory,  and  of  good  moral 
character,  etc.,  tfciflf.,  subd.  3;  and  as  to  renouncing  any  title  of  nobility, 
tM,  subd.  4. 

That  declaration  of  intention  was  not  required,  but  certain  substitute 
evidence  might  be  accepted,  from  persons  who  resided  here  between 
June,  1798,  and  June,  1812,  see  Eev.  Stat,  section  2165,  subd.  6;  and  so 
of  aliens  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service,  section  2166; 
or  from  minor  residents,  section  2167. 

The  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
required  by  Kev.  Stat.,  section  2165,  may  be  made  by  an  alien  before  the 
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clerk  of  any  of  the  courts  named  in  said  section,  and  all  such  declara- 
tions heretofore  made  before  any  such  clerk  are  hereby  declared  as  legal 
and  valid  as  if  made  before  one  of  the  courts  named  in  said  section. 

■  Act  of  Jan.  25,  1876,  c.  4, 19  Stat.  L.,  2. 

^<A  vessel  is  not  entitled  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  or,  if  so  documented,  to  the  benefits  thereof,  if  owned,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  any  person  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  residing 
for  more  than  one  year  in  the  country  from  which  he  originated,  or  for 
more  than  two  years  in  any  foreign  country,  unless  in  the  capacity  of  a 
consul  or  other  public  agent  of  the  (Jnited  States." 

Treasary  Regulations,  1884,  p.  5;  Rev.  Stat.,  $  4134.    See  infra,  $$  468/. 

The  burden  of  proving  naturalization  is  on  a  party  setting  up  the  citi- 
zenship of  a  person  who,  born  abroad,  removed  to  and  died  in  the  United 
States. 

Hauenstein  o.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.,  483. 

A  court  of  recor(^  without  a  clerk  or  prothonotary,  or  other  recording 
officer  distinct  from  the  judge  of  such  court,  is  not  competent  to  receive 
an  alien's  preliminary  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  naturalized. 

Ex  parte  Cregg,  2  Curtis,  98;  3  Llv.  L.  Mag.,  141;  7  L.  RepV,  N.  S.,  491. 

Under  lie  v.  Stat.,  section  2165,  allowing  naturalization  before  "any 
court  of  any  of  the  States  having  common  law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and 
a  clerk,"  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  court  should  have  full  and  complete 
common  law  jurisdiction.  If  a  court  may  exercise  any  part  of  common 
law  jurisdiction,  that  is  enough.  (8  Mete.,  168;  2  Curt.,  98;  50  X.  H., 
245}  39  Oar.,  98;  3  Pet.,  433,  446.)  The  city  court  of  Yonkers,  1^.  Y., 
can  naturalize. 

U.  S.  V,  Power.  14  Blatch.,  223. 

Evidence  of  conviction  of  crime  more  than  five  years  before  applica- 
tion for  naturalization,  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  applicant  at  tbi8 
country,  will  bar  naturalization. 

Spencer  in  re,  5  Sawy.,  195. 

lu  McGoppin's  case  (5  Sawyer,  630)  the  following  opinion  was  given 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field : 

"  This  is  an  application  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McGoppin  to  this  court 
Ho  renaturalize  him  if,  in  its  judgment,  his  former  naturalization  is  de- 
fective or  open  to  question.' 

<<  It  appears  that  on  the  12th  of  December,  1864,  the  applicant  was 
admitted  as  a  citizen  by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  thi8 
district.  The  record  of  the  proceeding  recites  that  the  applicant  at  the 
time  made  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  proved 
by  the  oaths  of  P.  H.  Cannavan  and  Lafayette  Maynard,  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States,  his  residence  within  the  United  States  for  the  previous  five 
years,  and  for  the  tliree  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at  the  age  ot 
twenty -one  years,  and  his  residence  in  California  for  one  year,  and  that 
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(liiriDg  that  time  lie  had  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character^  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States^  and 
well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same,  and  that  he 
took  the  cnstomary  oath  to  snpport  the  Gonstitntion  and  renounce  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  power. 

'^The  applicant  states  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland  on  the  4th  of  Jnly, 
]S34,  and  at  the  time  he  made  his  application  to  be  admitted  as  a  citi- 
zen be  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1852 ;  but  in  this  respect  he  is  now  satisfied  he  was  mis- 
t^ikeo,  and  that  he  arrived  in  1853 ;  that  his  father  arrived  at  the  same 
time  and  afterwards  became  a  citizen;  that  he  himself  declared  his  in- 
teDtion  to  become  a  citizen  in  thex^ourt  of  common  pleas,  for  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1857,  and  produces  a 
certified  copy  of  the  declaration ;  that  subsequently  he  was  advised,  and 
for  some  years  believed,  that  he  was  entitled  to  citizenship  by  reason 
of  his  nonage  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  the 
sobsequent  natoralization  of  his  father ;  and  that  when  informed  of  his 
error  in  this  particular,  be  made  formal  application  for  admission  to 
the  district  court. 

^'The  application  in  this  case  is  an  unusual  one,  but,  under  the  cir- 
<^amstances,  a  very  proper  one,  though  we  think  if  the  district  court 
vere  in  sess'on,  that  it  might  with  more  propriety  have  been  made  to 
that  court. 

^'  The  ai)plicant  is  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  his  citi- 
zenship is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public  interest.  The  law  implies  that 
the  officers  of  the  municipality  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
vas  certainly  under  the  belief  that  the  applicant  was  a  citizen,  that  he 
received  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and  was  installed  into 
office.  If,  therefore,  the  proceeding  by  which  he  claims  his  citizenship 
is  invalid  or  open  to  question,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  desire 
that  a  new  proceeding  may  be  taken  to  establish  his  citizenship  beyond 
a  doubt.  'So  such  proceeding,  however,  is  necessary.  The  record  of 
naturalization  in  his  case  is  perfect  and  the  judgment  valid.  Its  va- 
Hdity  and  efficacy  are  in  no  respect  impaired  by  the  inaccurate  state- 
ment in  the  recitals  respecting  the  three  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States  of  the  applicant  previous  to  his  attaining  the  ago  of  twenty-one. 
The  recitals  constitute  no  part  of  the  judgment,  and  whether  correct  or 
otherwise,  is  immaterial.  The  court  was  satisfied  at  the  time  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  evidence  presented  to  justify  the  admission  of  the  appli- 
cant and  pronounced  its  judgment  accordingly. 

*^  dndoubtedly  the  court  might,  in  a  proper  case,  set  o^side  its  judgment 
admitting  a  party  to  citizenship,  if  the  party  was  not  at  the  time  enti- 
tled to  admission  and  the  court  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
intentionally  deceived.  But  in  this  case  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose 
any  deception  was  intended,  or  for  any  imputation  upon  the  motives  of 
the  applicant.    Ho  was  at  the  time  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen 
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on  other  grounds.  He  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  record  in  the  city  of  New  York  seven  years  before, 
and  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  five  years.  This  latter  feet 
was  established  at  the  time  before  the  district  court  and  is  stated  in 
the  record.  Upon  these  facts  and  the  other  matters  as  to  character  and 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  proved  by  the  witnesses 
present,  he  could  have  been  as  readily  admitted  as  upon  the  grounds 
stated.^' 

(3)  Judgment  of,  cannot  bb  dcpeachsd  collaterally,  but  if  fraudulent 

may  be  repudiated  by  government. 

§  174a.  V 

When  a  naturalization  certificate  shows  error  on  its  face,  and  when, 
on  applying  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  granting  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
granted  erroneously,  it  will  be  treated  as  a  nullity  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yroom,  May  23, 1854.     MSS.  Inst.,  Prassia. 

'' Cautious  scrutiny  is  enjoined  in  such  cases,  because  evidence  has 
been  accumulating  in  this  Department  for  some  years  that  many  aliens 
seek  naturalization  in  the  United  States  without  any  design  of  subject- 
ing themselves  by  permanent  residence  to  the  duties  and  burdens  of 
citizenship,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  native  coun- 
try and  fixing  their  domicil  and  pursuing  business  therein,  relying  on 
such  naturalization  to  evade  the  obligations  of  citizenship  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  native  allegiance  and  actual  habitation.  To  allow  such  pre- 
tensions would  be  to  tolerate  a  fraud  upon  both  the  Governments,  en- 
abling a  man  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  two  nationalities  and  to  escape 
the  duties  and  burdens  of  each." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Oct.  14,  1869.     MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

'^The  record  of  naturalization  ought  certainly  to  be  received  aspn»ia 
fcuAe  evidence  of  the  facts  which  it  recites.  It  is  not,  however,  condu- 
sive.  Upon  this  point  I  give,  for  your  information  and  guidance,  the 
following  extract  from  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  under  date 
of  January  21,  1871,  upon  the  case  of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  German 
birth,  submitted  to  this  Department  by  our  minister  to  Berlin : 

" '  He  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  Con- 
necticut on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1869.  The  record  recites  that  he 
had  resided  constantly  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  five  ye^rs. 
If  this  recitation  were  conclusive,  his  right  to  protection  under  the 
treaty  would  be  established.  The  record  establishes  the  general  fact 
of  his  naturalization  and  of  his  right  to  be  recognized  here  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  all  domestic  transactions.  But  recitations  in  the  reconl 
of  matters  of  fact  are  binding  only  upon  parties  to  the  proceedings  and 
their  privies.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  no  party,  and 
stands  in  privity  with  no  party,  to  these  proceedings ;  and  it  is  not  in 
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tbe  i)ower  of  Mr.  Stem  by  erroneoas  recitations  in  ex  parte  proceedings 
to  condade  the  Government  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

"'The  record  also  recites  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the 
Uoited  States  in  1865,  and  had  been  honorably  discharged  the  same 
year.  This  fact  has  no  bearing  npon  the  matter  in  hand,  because  nat- 
uralization, unless  accompanied  by  a  five-years'  residence  in  the  adopted 
ooimtiy,  confers  no  rights  under  the  treaty. 

"'Hence  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stem,  though  regularly  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  not  havirg  had  an  uninterrupted  residence 
of  five  years  here,  is  not  entitled  to  the  immunities  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  with  North  Germany  of  1868.' 

'<I  have  only  to  add  that  in  the  case  to  which  the  above  extract  re- 
lates the  evidence  impeaching  the  recitals  in  the  record  of  naturaliza- 
tion was  derived  by  Mr.  Bancroft  from  the  deliberate  admissions  of  the 
party  himself,  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  others  cognizant  of 
fact" 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wing,  Apr.  6, 1871.    MSS.  last.,  Ecuador. 

"  It  is  deemed  important  to  call  your  attention  to  the  laws  and  foreign 
office  regulations  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  regard  to  the  matricu- 
liatioD,  so-called,  of  foreigners  in  that  country,  which  cannot  be  acqui- 
esoed  in  by  this  Government.  It  seems  that  a  distinction  is  made 
between  native  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  country  who  may  seek 
matriculation.  The  passport,  say  of  this  Department,  is  respected  when 
iasaed  to  those  born  here,  but  the  Mexican  Government  assumes  the 
right  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  certificates  issued  to  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  will  not  respect  the  pass- 
ports of  this  Department  issued  to  such  citizens.  In  this  that  Govern- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  showing  a  want  of  comity,  at  least,  which  was 
not  to  have  been  expected.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  distrust 
shown  as  to  our  certificates  of  naturalization  may  have  sprung  from  an 
impression  that  they  are  carelessly  issued  without  due  regard  to  the 
facts  stated  on  their  face.  This  distrust  is  believed  to  be  quite  un- 
foonded,  and  to  have  very  few  instances  in  its  support,  and  those  mainly 
^mng  from  such  accidents  as  are  inseparable  under  the  best  system 
from  the  multiplicity  of  naturalization  cases. 

^^  A  naturalization  of  a  foreigner  in  the  United  States  is  the  solemn 
act  of  a  court  of  record.  As  such,  no  foreign  Government  can  rightfully 
question  its  sufELciency  or  inquire  into  the  facts  upon  which  it  may  have 
been  based.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  of  this  Department  in  regard  to 
passports  is  herewith  transmitted.  It  will  be  seen  from  them  that  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to' prevent  imposition  by  persons  asking  for  pass- 
ports as  citizens.  In  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens,  the  presentation 
of  the  certificate  of  naturalization  is  required.  The  passport  on  its  face 
<loe8  not  make  any  distinction  between  native  and  naturalized  citizens, 
^Qd  it  is  conceived  that  no  foreign  Government  can  without  discourtesy, 
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at  least,  to  the  bead  of  this  Department,  attempt  to  make  sach  a  dis- 
tinction. 

<<  Yoa  will  consequently  address  a  remonstrance  and  protest  upon  this 
subject  to  tbe  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

<<  It  may  be  said  further  that  the  law  and  regulations  adverted  to  seem 
to  ignore  the  fact  as  to  the  large  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  were  naturalized  by  the  treaty  of  Ouadalupe^Hidalgo.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  no  disposition  to  assert  rights  of  citizenship  for  any  who 
may  not  lawfully  be  entitled  to  them.  It  cannot,  however,  allow  any 
foreign  Government  to  sit  in  judgment  ui>on  that  question." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  Feb.  13, 1872.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mexico;  For. 
Rel.,  1872.    As  to  matrioulation  see  farther,  ncpra,  $  172a. 

Prosecutions  may  be  directed  for  perjury  against  parties  making  false 
oath  to  naturalization  papers. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  Nov.  19,  1872.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'<I  have  again  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  existing  laws  with  reference  to  expatriation  and  the 
election  of  nationality".  Formerly,  amid  conflicting  opinions  and  decis- 
ions it  was  difficult  to  exactly  determine  how  far  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  was  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Cod 
gress  by  the  act  of  the  27th  of  July,  1868,  asserted  the  abstract  rigbt 
of  expatriation  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  Government.  Not- 
withstanding such  assertion,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  application 
of  the  principle,  no  legislation  has  been  had  defining  what  acts  or 
formalities  shall  work  expatriation,  or  when  a  citizen  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  renounced  or  to  have  lost  his  citizenship.  The  importance  of 
such  definition  is  obvious.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  countries  are  continually  called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  and  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  to  persons  coi\perning  the  good  faith  or 
the  reality  of  whose  citizenship  there  is  at  least  great  question.  In 
some  cases  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  furnish  some  guide;  in  others 
it  seems  left  to  the  person  claiming  tbe  benefits  of  citizenship,  while 
living  in  a  foreign  country,  contributing  in  no  manner  to  the  perform 
ance  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  without  inten- 
tion at  any  time  to  return  and  undertake  those  duties,  to  nse  the  claims 
to  citizenship  of  the  United  StatiBS  simply  as  a  shield  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  elsewhere.  •  •  •  Frequent 
instances  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  illegal  and 
fraudulent  naturalization,  and  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  certificates 
thus  improperly  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  fraudulent  character  of 
the  naturalization  has  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  certificate  itself; 
in  others,  examination  discloses  that  the  holder  had  not  complied  with 
the  law ;  and  in  others,  certificates  have  been  obtained  where  the  per- 
sons holding  them  not  only  were  not  entitled  to  be  naturalized^  but  had 
not  even  been  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pretended 
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nataialization.  Instances  of  each  of  these  classes  of  fraud  are  discov- 
ered at  oar  legations,  where  the  eerti&cates  of  naturalization  are  pre- 
sented, either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  passports  or  in  demanding 
the  protection  of  the  legation.  When  the  fraud  is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  such  certificates  they  are  taken  np  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Goremment  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  even  tbeu 
the  record  of  the  court  in  which  the  fraudulent  naturalization  occurred 
remains,  and  duplicate  certificates  are  readily  obtainable.  (Jixm  the 
presentation  of  these  for  the  issue  of  passports,  or  in  demanding  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  the  fraud  sometimes  escapes  notice,  and 
such  certificates  are  not  infrequently  used  in  transactions  of  business, 
to  the  deception  and  injuiry  of  innocent  parties.  Without  placing  any 
additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  obtainment  of  citizenship  by  the 
worthy  and  well-intentioned  foreigner  who  comes  in  good  faith  to  cast 
Ids  lot  with  ours,  I  earnestly  recommend  further  legislation  to  punish 
fraudulent  naturalization  and  to  secure  the  ready  cancellation  of  the 
record  of  every  naturalization  made  in  fraud." 

President  Grant,  Sixth  Annaal  Mcasago,  1874. 

^*  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  Slat 
ultimo,  inclosing — sub  petitiane  remissionis — the  certificates  of  naturali- 
zation as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Jacob  Kastellan  and  Herman 
Eastellan,  former  subjects  of  Prussia. 

''The  certificates  bear  dates, respectively,  the  12th  of  January  and  the 
13th  of  February,  1871,  and  your  note  conveys  the  information  that  in 
the  same  year,  1871,  the  Messrs.  Kastellan  returned  to  Prussia,  and  set- 
tled at  Koshmin,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  their  native  place. 

^'It  appears,  also,  that  after  the  return  of  the  brothers  Kastellan  to 
Eoshmin  certain  inqniries  were  instituted  by  the  local  authorities  of 
that  place  in  relation  to  their  citizenship,  and  that  in  response  tothe 
ioqairies  Jacob  Kastellan  stated  that  he  received  his  discharge  as  a 
Prussian  citizen  from  the  Government  of  Posen  in  1866,  and  left  for  the 
United  States  in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year;  that  Herman  declared 
that  he  received  his  discharge  from  the  same  authority  in  1867,  and  that 
be  left  for  the  United  States  in  the  same  year;  and  you  further  state 
that  official  inquiry  made  at  the  Government  of  Posen  verified  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  statements  as  to  the  date  of  the  respective  discharges, 
Jacob  Kastellan  having,  as  it  is  alleged,  received  bis  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1866,  and  that  of  Herman  having  been  granted  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1867. 

"These  subsequent  statements  and  facts  appearing  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  declaration  of  the  certificates  to  the  eficct  that  each  of  the 
parties  in  question  had  resided  in  the  United  States  five  years  previous 
to  his  naturalization,  you  desire  to  be  informed,  first,  whether  the  certifi- 
cates are  valid  before  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  second, 
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whether  on  the  strength  of  these  docaments  Jacob  and  Herman  Eas- 
tellan  are  recognized  by  this  Government  a«  American  citizens. 

<<  These  inquiries  involve  a  qnestion  of  the  gravest  judicial  character. 
The  two  papers  which  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  with  yonr  note  are 
certificates  of  regular  decrees  purporting  to  have  been  rendered  by 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  and  are  accompanied  with  the  ordinary 
evidence  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  attesting  the 
genuineness  of  solemn  documents  emanating  from  such  tribunals;  they 
are  received  as  verities  in  all  other  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  and  accepted  with  like  credit  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

<^  It  appears,  moreover,  that  these  certificates  expressly  state  that  the 
fact  of  the  required  previous  residence  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  law  requires  proof  to 
be  furnished  in  such  cases  by  the  oath  of  the  party  and  other  sworn 
testimony  in  corroboration  thereof. 

"What  the  precise  evidence  submitted  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion may  have  been  this  Department  is  not  informed,  but  the  presump- 
tion of  correctness  and  regularity  which  obtains  in  relation  to  proceed- 
ings in  judicial  tribunals,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  equally 
applicable  to  naturalization  proceedings,  and  applies  to  them  with  full 
force. 

*<  By  the  decree,  therefore,  of  a  competent  court,  after  a  hearing  upon 
sworn  testimony  and  with  the  parties  before  the  court,  it  has  been  ad- 
judged that  these  applicants  for  citizenship  had  complied  with  the  law, 
as  to  residence  and  otherwise,  and  that  they  were  legally  admitted  to 
citizenship. 

"Such  an  adjudication  affects  the  rights  and  property  of  individuals 
and  their  children,  and  may  seriously  affect  a  change  in  the  rights  or 
interest  of  third  parties. 

"  To  assume  to  question  the  legality  or  binding  force  of  such  a  decree 
upon  statements  afterward  made  by  the  parties  or  obtained  from  other 
sources  would  practically  amount  to  the  annulling  of  such  decree  affect- 
ing all  these  classes  of  persons,  upon  statements  not  under  oath,  taken 
exparte^  and  without  a  hearing  on  the  question. 

"If  the  political  department  of  the  Government  may,  from  time  to 
time,  pass  upon  such  questions  according  to  the  apparent  credibility  of 
the  particular  evidence  offered  to  impeach  the  decree,  or  the  varying 
statement  of  an  interested  party,  no  uniformity  of  decision  or  security 
for  acquired  rights  could  exist. 

"In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  case  you  state,  certificates  of 
naturalization,  valid  on  their  face  and  founded  on  the  decree  of  a  com- 
petent court,  cannot  be  questioned  except  through  judicial  proceedings 
instituted  for  the  purpose,  or  in  wliicli  the  correctness  of  the  facts  for- 
ujerly  passed  upon  may  properly  Ixc  adjudicated,  and  that  it  is  not 
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within  the  province  of  the  political  department  of  the  Government  to 
anticipate  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schlozer,  Jan.  8,  1875.    M88.  Notes,  Germ.; 
For.  Bel.,  1875. 

<< Since  the  date  of  instruction  No.  G96,  addressed  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Fish,  the  Department  has  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
open  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  decree  of  naturalization  made  by  a 
competent  court  may  be  questioned  by  proof  that  all  of  the  legal  re* 
qnirements  were  not  in  fhct  complied  with.    The  question  discussed  in 

that  opinion  has  no  reference  to  this  particular  case,  because,  B 

claimed  to  be  considered  a  citizen  under  the  treaty  of  1868,  which  ex- 
pressly provides  that  naturalization  within  the  meaning  of  that  treaty 
can  only  take  place  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  where  relief  is  sought  from  the  German 
Government,  and  the  naturalization  appears  to  have  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  it  would  be  well  to  confine  the  reply  to  a  refusal  to  interfere, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  fact  whether  in  any  possible 
aspect,  or  in  view  of  any  other  question  the  person  can  be  regarded  as 
a  citizen.'' 

Mr.  Cad walader.  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Bfr.  Davis,  Aug.  11, 1875.    MSS.  Inst., 
Germ. 

^^  I  recommend  that  some  suitable  provision  be  made,  by  the  creation 
of  a  special  court  or  by  conferring  the  necessary  jurisdiction  upon  some 
appropriate  tribunal,  for  the  consideration  and  determination  of  the 
claims  of  aliens  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
have  arisen  within  some  reasonable  limitations  of  time,  or  which  may 
hereafter  arise,  excluding  all  claims  barred  by  treaty  provisions  or  other- 
wise. It  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
these  claims  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.  Such 
a  tribunal  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  aliens  other  than  British  sub- 
jects to  present  their  claims  on  account  of  acts  committed  against  their 
persons  or  property  during  the  rebellion,  as  also  to  those  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  whose  claims,  having  arisen  subsequent  to  the  9th  day  of 
April,  1865,  could  not  be  presented  to  the  late  commission  organized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington." 

Prendent  Grant,  Seventh  Annual  Message,  1875. 

When  the  question  of  validity  of  a  naturalization  is  in  doubt,  the 
presumption  is  'Mn  favor  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Boo.  20,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

''  The  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  seeking  a  home  in  the  United 
States,  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  honest  emigrant  may  after 
the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  become  possessed  of  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  the  frequent  occasions  which  iu- 
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duce  sucli  adopted  citizens  to  retarn  to  the  conntry  of  their  birth,  ren- 
der the  Bubject  of  naturalization  and  the  safeguards  which  experience 
has  proved  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  honest  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  paramount  importance.  The  very  simplicity  in  the  requirements 
of  law  on  this  questi6n  affords  opportunity  for  fraud,  and  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  proceedings  and  records  of  the  various  courts,  and  in 
the  forms  of  the  certificates  of  naturalization  issued,  affords  a  constant 
source  of  difficulty. 

<<I  suggest  no  additional  requirements  to  the  acquisition  of  citizenship 
beyond  those  now  existing,  but  I  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  some  provisions  regarding  uniform- 
ity in  the  records  and  certificates,  and  providing  against  the  frauds 
which  frequently  take  place,  and  for  the  vacating  of  a  record  of  nata- 
ralization  obtained  in  fraud. 

<^  These  provisions  are  needed  in  aid  and  for  the  protection  of  the  hon- 
est citizen  of  foreign  birth,  and  for  the  want  of  which  he  is  made  to 
suffer  not  infrequently.  The  United  States  has  insisted  upon  the  right 
of  expatriation,  and  has  obtained  after  a  long  struggle  an  admission  of 
the  principle  contended  for  by  acquiescence  therein  on  the  part  of  many 
foreign  powers  and  by  the  conclusion  of  treaties  on  that  subject.  It  is, 
however,  tut  justice  to  the  Government  to  which  such  naturalized  citi- 
zens have  formerly  owed  allegiance,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  that 
certain  fixed  and  definite  rules  should  be  adopted  governing  such  cases 
and  providing  how  expatriation  may  be  accomplished. 

"While  emigrants  in  large  numbers  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  also  true  that  persons,  both  native-born  and  naturalized, 
once  citizensof  the  United  States,  either  by  formal  acts  or  as  the  effect 
of  a  series  of  facts  and  circumstances,  abandon  their  citizenship  and 
cease  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  but  continue 
on  convenient  occasions  to  assert  a  claim  to  protection  in  the  absence  of 
provisions  on  these  occasions." 

President  Grant,  Eighth  Annual  Message,  1876.    See  App.  vol.  iii,  $  174a. 

<<  While  the  decisions  concerning  the  binding  force  of  a  record  of  nat- 
uralization make  it  difficult  to  go  behind  the  record ;  at  the  same  time, 
whenever  the  Oovernment  is  called  upon  for  its  interposition  in  a  for- 
eign state  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen, 
the  question  whether,  under  all  the  facts  presented  by  him,  intervention 
should  be  accorded  is  always  open  for  consideration.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moran,  Feb.  16,  1877.    MSS.Inst.,  Portogal. 

"  It  certainly  is  not  competent  for  the  Department  of  State,  either  by 
itself  or  through  its  delegated  authority  in  the  commission  (United 
States  and  Spanish  Commission),  to  go  behind  a  judicial  decision  of  a 
court  of  law,  such  as  is  a  certificate  of  naturalization." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Duraut,  Mar.  7,  1879.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 
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FiaudnleDt  or  defective  naturalization  papers  cannot  be  made  the 
basis  of  diplomatic  interposition. 

Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  White,  Dec.  10, 1879.  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.  See  same  to  same, 
Feb.  12, 1680 ;  MSS.  lost,  Germ. :  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Everett,  Oct.  11, 1881 ; 
ibid. :  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Oct.  14,  1885 ;  ibid. 

A  certificate  of  naturalization  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  impeached  for  frand  before  an  international  commission. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dnrant,  Apr.  22, 1881.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Same 
to  same,  Not.  30, 1881 ;  ibid»  See  comments  in  letters  of  Mr.  Frellnghnysen, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Snydam,  Feb.  17, 1882;  Apr.  17, 1882;  ibid. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  vacate  a  de- 
cree of  naturalization  issued  by  a  competent  court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  Dec.  6,  1H81.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  determination  of  the  principles 
involving  political  rights,  according  to  which  disputed  cases  of  citizen- 
ship arising  before  the  commission  are  to  be  decided,  belongs  to  the 
respective  Governments,  and  not  to  the  commission.  This  position  Spain 
by  Ler  protest  has  clearly  recognized.  Having  the  highest  respect  for 
the  learning  and  ability  of  the  accomplished  umpire,  the  President, 
without  at  the  time  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  result  reached  in 
the  Bnzzi  case,  cannot  but  feel  that  some  of  the  principles  affecting 
American  citizenship  announced  in  the  opinion  in  that  case  are  not  in 
barmony  with  the  agreement  and  are  not  such  as  he  should  concur  in. 

"  There  is  no  power  in  this  Department,  and  none  has  been  conferred 
on  the  commission,  to  examine  into  the  good  faith,  that  is,  the  motive, 
porpose,  and  object  of  the  applicant  in  seeking  naturalization.  The 
only  question  in  each  case  is  whether  the  person  claiming  to  be  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  has  been  naturalized.  There  is  no  law  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  applicant  to  disclose  the  motive  which  induces  him 
to  change  his  nationality;  neither  is  there  any  power  in  this  Depart- 
ment, nor  any  power  conferred  upon  the  commission,  to  inquire  whether 
the  applicant  has  been  actually  present  in  the  United  States  for  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  naturalization.  The  Department  of 
State  has  no  power  and  has  conferred  on  the  commission  no  power  to 
qaestion  the  proceedings  antecedent  to  the  judgment  of  naturalization, 
with  the  single  exception  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  an  investigation 
may  be  made  whether  the  proceedings  were  or  were  not  fraudulent. 

"The  judgment  of  a  court  granting  to  an  individual  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship is  entitled  to  receive  the  respect  given  to  all  other  judgments 
rendered  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  if  not  impeachable 
for  fraud  is  conclusive  as  to  all  the  facts  necessarily  passed  upon.  •  •  • 

"  It  should  in  this  connection  be  further  observed  that  this  Government 
exercises  a  broad  discretion  in  determining  what  claims  it  will  diplomat- 
ically present  against  other  nations,  and  as  its  past  history  shows  it  never 
has  lent  its  influence  in  favor  of  dishonest  claims,  so  we  may  confidently 
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assert  that  it  never  will  present  the  claim  of  one  who  has  dishonestly 
imposed  npon  the  courts  of  the  country  and  fraudulently  obtained  a 
j  udgment  of  naturalization.  A  great  nation  must  be  jealous  of  its  honor, 
and  when  in  behalf  of  an  individual  it  demands  of  another  power  pay- 
ment of  money,  it  should  not  close  it  doors  against  an  investigation  into 
the  right  of  the  claimant  to  take  the  money.  Were  the  case  reversed 
this  Government  could  contend  for  the  right  of  showing  that  the  daim- 
ant  was  not  honestly  a  citizen  of  the  nation  presenting  the  claim. 

<<  To  the  honestly  naturalized  citizen  is  now  secured  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  even  in  the  country  of  his 
birth,  because  it  is  known  that  this  Government  will  throw  the  aegis  of 
its  protection  only  over  those  entitled  to  it.  Should  we  protect  those 
who  have  by  fraud  obtained  an  apparent  right  of  citizenship,  the  high 
dignity  of  that  privilege  would  be  degraded,  and  the  position  in  foreign 
countries  of  those  who  have  rightfully  and  honestly  obtained  it  would 
be  imperilled. 

^'  The  true  rule  to  govern  the  commission  is  that  when  an  allegation  of 
naturalization  is  traversed  and  the  allegation  is  established  prima /a«t€ 
by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  by  other  competent 
and  sufficient  proof,  it  can  only  be  impeached  by  showing  that  the  court 
which  granted  it  was  without  jurisdiction,  or  by  showing,  in  conformity 
with  the  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  that  topic, 
that  fraud  consisting  of  intentional  or  dishonest  misrepresentation  or 
suppression  of  material  facts  by  the  party  obtaining  the  judgment  was 
practiced  upon  it,  or  that  the  naturalization  was  granted  in  violation 
of  a  treaty  stipulation  or  of  a  rule  of  international  law." 

Mr.  FreliDghnysen,  See.  of  State  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  Sept.  22,  1882.  MSS.  Isst., 
Spain.  See  Mr.  Frolinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Snydam,  Dec.  14, 1882. 
MSS.  Dora.  Let. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  a  prima  /curie  record  of  citi- 
zenship, both  of  the  father  and  the  son,  appears  in  the  archives  of  the 
legation,  untra versed  by  any  adverse  allegation,  and  where  no  motive 
of  deception  and  fraud  is  apparent,  the  Department  would  be  adverse 
to  throwing  on  the  applicant  the  perhaps  needless  and  inconvenient 
burden  of  proving  that  the  father  actually  and  legitimately  acquired 
the  status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.^ 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Laogston,  Aug.  13,  1883.  MSS.  Inst., 
Hayti. 

The  United  States  Government  will  not  make  naturalization  papers 
which  are  on  their  face  fraudulent  the  basis  of  a  claim  on  a  foreign  sov- 
ereign. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Francis,  May  20,  1885.  MSS.  Inst.,  Austria; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

Under  the  act  of  1795  (1  Stat.  L.,  414,  repealed),  the  administration  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance  amounts  to  a  judgment  of  the  court  for  the  ad- 
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missioa  of  tbo  applicant  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  implies  that  all 
prerequisites  had  been  complied  with. 

Campbell  r.  Gordon,  6  Crancb,  176. 

Naturalization  is  limited  by  statute  to  courts  of  record,  and  a  nat- 
uralization judgment  of  such  courts,  if  entered  on  record  in  due  form, 
proTes  itself,  and  has  the  same  conclusiveness  as  other  judgments  of 
courts  of  record. 

Spratt  V.  Spratt,  4  Pet.,  393;  The  Acorn,  2  Abb.  U.  S.,  434. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1813,  prescribing  penalties  for 
fraadnlent  naturalization,  &c.,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1870, 
which  substituted  other  i>enalties. 

U.  8.  r.  Tynen,  11  Wall.,  88. 

Where  the  question  is,  under  the  treaty  with  Germany,  whether  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  residence  in  the  United  States,  the  recital 
in  naturalization  proceedings  is  not  conclusive. 

13  Op.,  376,  Akerraan,  1871.    See  14  Op.,  154,  Williams,  1872. 

Naturalization  in  the  United  States,  without  an  intent  to  reside  per- 
manently therein,  but  with  a  view  of  residing  in  another  country,  and 
QSing  such  naturalization  to  evade  duties  and  responsibilities  to  which, 
without  it,  he  would  be  subject,  ought  to  be  treated  by  this  Oovernment 
as  fraudulent 

14  Op.,  295,  WiUiams,  1873. 

The  record  showing  that  L.  was  admitted  to  citizenship  July  10, 1873^ 
by  a  State  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  it  being  offered  to  show  by  a 
copy  of  the  registry  of  births  at  Hamburg,  where  he  was  born,  that  he 
was  born  February  22, 1853,  it  was  held  that  as  the  court  having  juris- 
diction had  found  that  the  facts  and  conditions  to  entitle  him  to  citi- 
zenship existed,  such  finding  had  the  effect  of  a  judgment,  and  was 
was  conclusive. 

14  Op.,  509,  Williams,  1874. 

As  to  citizenship  as  a  basis  of  claims  against  a  foreign  Goyemment,  see  infira, 
$215. 

(4)   MeRB  declaration  Of  INTENTION  INSUFFICIENT. 

§176. 

^  From  the  statement  of  the  case  it  is  quite  evident  that  Koszta  was 
not,  at  the  time  he  was  kidnapped,  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
the  course  of  that  Government  towards  him  was  at  lea^t  an  implied  con- 
sent to  his  withdrawal.  By  acts  concurred  in  by  both  pa,rties,  the  ties 
of  allegiance  were  severed.  He  had  renounced  on  his  part,  as  Austria 
bad  on  hers,  all  claims  to  reciprocal  rights  or  duties  resulting  from  their 
former  political  connection  as  sovereign  and  subject,  and  they  stood 
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to>Var(ls  each  other  as  if  uo  sach  connection  had  ever  existed.  If,  bow- 
ever,  there  had  been  some  foundation  for  a  claim  by  Anstria,  as  nnder 
the  obligation  of  allegiance  to  her,  wben  he  was  seized  at  Smyrna,  tbc 
case  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  much  changed ;  it  would  only  have 
afforded  some  better  pretext  for  the  outrage  than  now  exists,  but  would 
not  have  altered  its  character  or  legal  consequences.  While  at  Smyrna, 
Austria  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  Koszta,  nor  do  I  under- 
stand that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  any  pretense  that  it 
was  made  by  Austrian  authority  in  any  legal  form.    •    •    • 

"Whatever  may  have  been  Koszta's  citizenship  (not  being  a  subject 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte)  he  was,  while  at  Smyrna,  a  Frank  or  sojourner, 
and  might  place  himself  under  any  foreign  protection  he  chose  to  select, 
and  the  Turkish  laws  respect  the  rights  he  thus  acquired.  He  did  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  an  American  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  oar 
legation  at  Constantinople,  and  was  at  once  clothed  with  the  nationality 
of  the  protecting  power,  and  consequently  became  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded and  respected  while  in  that  situation  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  consul  at  Smyrna  did  nothing  more  than  bis 
duty  in  claiming  for  him  the  protection  due  to  one  of  our  citizens,  and 
Captain  Ingraham  is  justified  by  his  Government  for  using  the  means 
he  did  for  procuring  his  release  from  illegal  imprisonment." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Aug.  26,  1853.    MS8.  Inst.,  Turkey. 
See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Grain,  Jan.  28,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*'  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  came  to  this  country  in  1850, 
and  declared  his  intention,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  After  remaining  here  nearly  two  years,  he  visiteil 
Turkey.  While  at  Smyrna  he  was  forcibly  seized,  taken  on  board  an 
Austrian  brig  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  that  place,  and  there 
confined  in  irons,  with  the  avowed  design  to  take  him  into  the  doiniu- 
ions  of  Austria.  Our  consul  at  Smyrna  and  legation  at  Constantinople 
interposed  for  his  release,  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  While  tbii8 
imprisoned.  Commander  Ingraham,  with  the  United  States  ship  of  w:ir 
Saint  Louis,  arrived  at  Smyrna,  and,  after  inquiring  into  the  circnm 
stances  of  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Koszta  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  this  Government,  and  took  energetic  and  prompt 
measures  for  his  release.  Under  an  arrangement  between  the  agents 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Austria,  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  French  consul-general  at  Smyrna,  there  to  remain  until  he  should 
be  disposed  of  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  consuls  of  the  respective 
Governments  at  that  place.  Pursuant  to  that  agreement  he  has  been  re- 
leased, and  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  United  States.  The  Emperor  of  Aus 
tria  has  made  the  conduct  of  our  officers  who  took  part  in  this  transaction 
a  subject  of  grave  complaint.  Regarding  Koszta  as  still  his  subject,  and 
claiming  a  right  to  seize  him  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
he  has  demanded  of  this  Government  its  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
the  prisoner,  a  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  its  agents,  and  satisfaction  for 
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the  alleged  outrage.  After  a  carefal  consideration  of  the  case,  I  came 
to  the  conclasion  that  Eoszta  was  seized  withoat  legal  aathority  at 
Smyrna ;  that  he  was  wrongfully  detained  on  board  of  the  Austrian 
brig  of  war;  that  at  the  time  of  his  seizure  he  was  clothed  with  the  na- 
tionality of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  acts  of  our  oflScers,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  justifiable,  and  their  conduct  has 
been  fully  approved  by  me,  and  a  compliance  with  the  several  demands 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  declined." 

President  Pierce,  First  Annnal  Message,  1853.  See  in/rUt  i  198.  where  the  right 
to  protect  Koszta  is  pat  on  the  grounds  of  doinicil. 

Declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  does  not,  in  the  absence 
of  treaty  stipulations,  so  clothe  the  individual  with  the  nationality  of 
this  country  as  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native  land  without  being 
sabject  to  all  the  laws  thereof. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Lana,  June  1,  1869.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr. 
Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Dec.  24,  1^2;  ihid,;  Mr.  Fish, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jay,  Apr.  2, 1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Austria.  Mr.  Frellng- 
hnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Apr.  3, 1883.  MSS.  Inst.,  Spain.  Mr. 
Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Apr.  23, 1883.  MSS.  Inst.,  Bel- 
giom.  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Randall,  Mar.  14,  1884. 
MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

It  is  Otherwise  when  the  party  making  the  declaration  has  acquired 
a  domicil  in  this  country,  in  which  case  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  protect  him  in  all  the  rights  which  the  law  of  nations 
attaches  to  domicil. 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885;  infra,  i  198. 

Although  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  does  not  confer  citizenship, 
yet,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  a  Mohammedan  or  semi-barbarous 
land,  it  may  sustain  an  appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  a  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  in  such  land. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Do  Leon,  Ang.  18,  1858.  MSS.  Inst.,  Borh. 
Powers.  To  this  effect  is  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Marcy  in  preceding  ex- 
tracts, at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

A  declaration  of  intention  to  accept  nationality  may  give  the  declarant 
the  right  to  protection  by  the  United  States  as  against  a  third  sovereign. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen  I  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Mar.  25, 1884.  MSS.  Inst., 
Turkey.    See  same  to  some,  Apr.  8, 1884  ;  ibid, 

^'The  criterion  by  which  Koszta's  and  Burnato's  cases  are  to  be  meas- 
Qred  in  examining  questions  arising  with  respect  to  aliens  who  have 
declared,  but  not  lawfully  perfected,  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  is  very  simple. 

"When  the  party,  after  such  declaration,  evidences  his  intent  toper* 
feet  the  process  of  naturalization  by  continued  residence  in  the  United 
States  as  required  by  law,  this  Government  holds  that  it  has  a  right  to 
^monstrate  against  any  act  of  the  Government  of  original  allegiance 
thereby  the  i)erfection  of  his  American  citizenship  may  be  prevented 
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by  force,  and  original  jurisdictiou  over  the  iudividual  reasserted. 
Koszta  and  Burnato  were  both  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
absence  was  of  that  temporary  character,  amino  revertendiy  which  does 
not  conflict  with  the  continuity  of  residence  required  by  the  statute. 
Koszta  was  arrested  by  the  anthorities  of  Austria  in  the  dominions  of 
a  third  state.  Burnato,  who  had  definitely  abandoned  Mexican  domi- 
cile, was  held  for  military  service  in  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  a  trans- 
ient retarn. 

"Mr.  Walsh,  however,  as  my  predecessors  have  remarked,  had  given 
no  proof  of  retention  of  American  residence.  On  the  contrary,  imme- 
diately after  his  declaration  of  intention,  he  established  a  commercial 
domicile  in  Mexico  under  circumstances  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
disrupt  his  continued  residence  in  the  United  States  and  prevent  bis 
naturalization  under  the  statute. 

"  By  so  removing  to  Mexico,  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned 
his  declared  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mackey,  Aug.  5,  1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^<  So  far  as  political  rights  are  concerned,  a  mere  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  give  Abdellah  Saab 
no  title  to  claim  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  should  he  return 
to  his  native  land.  If,  however,  he  is  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
though  not  naturalized,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
ready  to  assert  for  him  any  municipal  rights  which  by  the  law  of  nations 
are  assigned  to  domicile." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  WiUiams,  Oct.  29,  1885.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
See  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Grain,  Jan.  28,  1886;  ibid.  As  to  domicil,  see  infra, 
$  198.  That  widow  and  children  of  declarant  become  citizens,  see  Rev. 
Stat.,  }  2168. 

III.  ABANDONMENT  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

(1)  Citizenship  mat  bb  so  forfeited. 

<176. 

As  to  loss  of  Government  protection  by  this  means,  see  infra,  $  190. 

"  Our  citizens  are  certainly  free  to  divest  themselves  of  that  character 
by  emigration  and  other  acts  manifesting  their  intention,  and  may  then 
become  the  subjects  of  another  power,  and  free  to  do  whatever  the  snb- 
jects  of  that  power  may  do." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  G.  Morris,  Aug.  16, 1793.  MSS.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters.   4  Jeff.  Works,  37. 

The  presumption  of  abandonment  of  nationality  by  long  residence 
abroad  is  rebutted  by  a  proof  that  such  residence  was  that  of  a  mis 
sionary  who  never  intended  to  relinquish  his  nationality  or  his  purpose 
ilnally  to  return  home. 

Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  Sttto,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Fob.  5, 1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey, 
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Domicil  without  naturalization  iu  a  foreign  country  may  xireclude  the 
person  so  domiciled  from  claiming  against  such  country  the  diplomatic 
iDterrention  of  his  original  sovereign. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Branno,  Dec.  7, 1870.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Jii/rfl,  J} 
190,  198. 

In  determining  the  question  of  the  domicil  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  country,  the  question  whether  such  citizen  had  com- 
plied with  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  income 
tax  was  held  in  1870  to  be  a  material  circumstance  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Branno,  Dec.  7, 1870.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  injra,  $  190. 
Mr.  Fiah  to  Mr.  OrermaiiD,  Jan.  13, 1871.  See  also  Mr.  Fisli  to  Mr.  WilBon, 
Dec.  5, 1870;  Mr.  Fieh  to  Mr.  Hepbnni,  Dec. 20, 1870 ;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Allen, 
Jan.  18, 1871 ;  ihid, 

^'Au  eminent  predecessor  of  mine  in  this  Department,  in  an  instruc- 
tion to  a  minister  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  country*,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  <It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  naturalization 
lavs  of  the  United  States  contemplate  the  residence  in  the  country  of 
naturalized  citizens,  unless  they  shall  go  abroad  in  the  public  service  or 
for  temporary  puri>oses.'  In  addition,  the  tests  prescribed  in  a  recent 
instraction  to  another  minister  of  the  United  States  abroad  may  be  ap- 
plied. These  are,  in  substance,  when  and  in  what  assessment  district 
the  returns  required  by  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
bave  been  made  by  the  naturalized  citizen  ;  where  and  to  whom  have 
the  taxes  been  paid  t  The  instruction  referred  to  also  says  that  ^  the 
omission  to  have  made  the  returns  or  to  have  paid  emy  tax  would  neces- 
earfly  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  the  claim  of  the  party  applying  for 
the  protection  of  a  Government  from  whose  support  he  has  withheld 
the  contributions  required  of  all  the  citizens,  whether  resident  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  if  such  omission  has  been  long  continued  it  will  as  a  gen- 
eral role  justify  the  refusal  of  a  recognition  of  the  claim  to  protection." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wing,  Dec.  15, 1870.    MSS.  Inst. ,  Ecuador. 

A  residence  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  foreign  laud,  coupled  with 
a  non-payment  of  taxes  to  the  sovereign  of  birth  or  naturalization,  may, 
without  formal  change  of  allegiance,  forfeit  a  claim  to  protection  from 
Mch  sovereign. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  Dec.  20,  1670.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr. 
l^sU  to  Mr.  Norton,  Dec.  20, 1870 ;  ibid. 

*'In  respect  to  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  in 
Ecuador,  but  not  natives  of  that  country,  who  left  this  country  under 
eircmnstances  indicating  that  they  obtained  naturalization,  not  with  a 
view  to  permanent  residence  here,  but  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the 
protection  of  this  Oovemment  in  foreign  countries,  the  reasoning  and 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  circular  of  October  14, 1869,  are  ap- 
plicable in  a  general  sense.  They  have  not,  however,  quite  the  same 
force  and  emphasis  as  in  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens  returning  to 
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tlie  country  of  their  native  allegiance.  There  is  not  the  same  pre- 
sumption that  when  they  go  to  their  native  land  it  is  with  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  an  abiding  domicil.  Moreover,  the  GtovenuDent 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  dwell  cannot  claim,  as  in  the  other  case, 
that  they  revert  to  their  native  allegiance,  bat  can  only  claim  that  local 
and  temporary  allegiance  which  every  one  owes  to  the  Government 
whose  protection  he  enjoys." 

Mr.  Flab,  Sec.  of  Stato,  to  BIr.  Wing,  Apr.  6,  1871.    MSS.  lost.,  Ecuador. 
As  to  protection  granted  in  Bncb  cases,  see  infra,  $  190.    As  to  domicU,  see 
infra,  5  19P. 

A  citizen  of  the  XJuited  States  who,  for  thirty-eight  years  has  resided 
in  a  foreign  conntry  and  has  during  that  period  in  no  way  contribated 
to  the  support  or  maintenance  of  his  own  Government,  cannot  claim  its 
diplomatic  intervention  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Niles,  Oct.  30, 1871.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  purchase  and  continuous  occupancy  of  a  landed  estate  in  a 
foreign  country  forms  strong  proof  of  an  abandonment  of  home  alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hackett,  June  12,  1873.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

*^  In  your  No.  784  yon  invite  instructions  from  the  Department  respect- 
ing two  cases,  stated  by  yon  in  the  following  language : 

'^'  I.  Madam  Pepin  applies,  in  behalf  of  her  son,  a  young  man  eight- 
een years  of  age,  to  have  some  paper  from  the  legation,  stating  that  he 
is  an  American  citizen,  and  is  to  be  protected  as  such.  His  case  is  as 
follows :  John  Pepin,  the  husband  and  father,  was  a  Frenchman  by 
birth.  When  a  young  man  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  was 
educated  in  Kentucky,  and  became  a  naturalized  citizen,  residing  in 
New  Orleans.  In  1850  he  returned  to  France,  leaving  some  property 
in  New  Orleans,  which  is  still  held  by  his  family,  he  having  died  sev- 
eral years  ago.  After  his  return  to  this  country  he  married  a  French 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  tbe 
son  above  spoken  of.  He  never  returned  to  the  United  States  to  live, 
but  made  France  his  residence  np  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  hoj  in 
question  has  never  been  to  the  United  States,  though  the  mother  and 
daughter  went  there  two  years  ago,  and  the  mother  obtained  a  pass- 
port from  the  State  Department  as  an  American  citizen.  She  says  that 
the  boy  got  a  passport  two  years  ago  from  the  United  States  minister 
in  London,  but  that  he  has  lost  it. 

^'^11.  A  man  and  his  wife,  Americans  by  birth,  came  to  Paris  forty 
years  ago,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since.  This  has  become  their  per- 
manent home,  and  they  have  never  had  any  intention  of  returning  to 
the  United  States.  Several  of  their  childen  have  been  born  here,  and 
have  never  been  to  the  United  States,  and  never  expect  to  go,  and  never 
want  to  go.' 
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^*  You  also  state  tbat — 

^'^MaDj  questions  mast  arise  in  regard  to  persons  claiming  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  As  every  Frenchman  is  now  held  to  military 
service,  applications  are  being  made  to  the  legation  by  young  men  who 
have  been  treated  and  considered  as  Frenchmen  to  declare  themselves 
Americans.' 

'^  This  seems  to  make  it  advisable  not  only  to  dispose  of  the  particular 
cases  set  forth  in  your  dispatch,  but  also  to  invite  yoar  attention  to  cer- 
tain general  considerations  which  may  be  useful  in  determining  futare 
cases. 

'*Tbe  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares  tbat — 

"^All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jarisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

'^  Every  person,  therefore,  who,  in  the  first  place,  is  entitled  to  claim 
ilie  right  of  citizenship  by  Teason  of  birth  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  reason  of  naturalization  therein,  whether,  under 
the  laws  of  tbe  General  Government  or  by  the  operation  of  treaties  for 
the  annexation  of  territory,  and  who,  in  the  second  place,  adds  to  that 
natural  or  acquired  title  the  fact  of  a  personal  subjection  to  their  juris- 
diction, is  constitutionally  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  a  citizen,  with  all 
the  consequences  which  may  flow  from  such  recognition.  But  the  two 
(DLcarrent  circumstances  must  exist  in  every  case,  in  order  to  make  the 
coQ8titational  right  complete. 

''It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  Congress  and  the 
Kveral  legislatures  which  assented  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  con- 
templated that  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  person  of  the  citizen 
from  snbjection  to  national  jurisdiction  should  forfeit  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Such  a  construction  would  do  violence  to  common  sense,  to 
the  customs  of  Americans,  who,  from  the  foundation  of  this  Government, 
bave-beeu  in  the  habit  of  residing  in  foreign  countries  and  engaging  in 
eommerce  there,  retaining  their  nationality;  and  to  the  general  juris- 
prndence  of  nations  which  recognizes  such  a  residence  as  consistent 
vith  the  preservation  of  nationality.    •     •    • 

^^  Congress  did  not  then  [in  the  statute  of  1868]  define  (nor  has  it 
Mnce  defined)  what  may  constitate  expatriation.  The  Department  is, 
therefore,  in  its  general  instructions,  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  an 
eDiuneration  of  the  acts,  which  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  expatria- 
ting a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  to  disqualify  him  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  protection. 

"Mr.  Jastice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court,  has  said  in 
the  extract  above  quoted,  that  when  a  citizen  <  has  made  himself  a 
^object  of  a  foreign  power  his  situation  is  completely  changed.'  This 
JQdiciallypronounced  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  my  prede- 
cessors has  been  and  is  a  recognized  rule  for  the  guidance  of  this  De- 
partment. 
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^'  This  proposition  is  too  plain  to  need  further  discussion.  There  arc 
cases,  however,  resembling  those  referred  to  in  your  dispatch,  in  which 
doubts  may  possibly  arise,  cases  in  which  the  voluntary  expatriation  is 
to  be  inferred,  not  from  an  open  act  of  renunciation,  but  firom  other  cir- 
cumstances, as,  for  instance,  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land  so  constant, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  that  a  purpose  of  a  change  of  allegiance 
may  be  reasonably  assumed. 

<'In  regard  to  such  cases,  I  have  to  say  that  the  right  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  be  held  as  a  high  privilege 
and  a  precious  right.  When  the  person  who  possesses  it  is  untainted 
by  crime,  or  by  the  suspicion  of  expatriation,  or  by  the  non-fulfillment 
of  the  duties  which  accompany  it,  it  entitles  him  abroad  to  the  recogni- 
tion and  protection  of  a  power  which  is  not  the  least  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth ;  while  at  home,  under  general  regulations  of  law,  he  may 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  political  rights  and  privileges,  he  may 
enjoy  the  national  guarantees  of  liberty  and  of  protection  to  personal 
property,  and  he  may  share  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  health- 
ful social  and  moral  influences  which  result  from  democratic  institations. 

<<  It  is  provided  by  the  act  of  1855  (10  Stat.  L.,  p.  604)  that  persons 
born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose 
fathers  at  the  time  of  their  birth  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  deemed  and  considered  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  provided 
that  the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers 
never  resided  in  the  United  States. 

''  I  will  presently  refer  to  this  proviso. 

*'  Within  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the 
persons  contemplated  by  the  act  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship ;  but  while  the  United  States  may  by  law  fix  or  declare  the 
conditions  constituting  citizenship  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction, 
and  may  confer  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  everywhere  apon 
I)ersons  who  are  not  rightfully  subject  to  the  authority  of  any  foreign 
country  or  Government,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  Congress  did  not 
contemplate  the  conferring  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  nation  who  had  not  come  within  our  territory,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  such  nation  to  the  government  and 
control  of  its  own  subjects. 

<^  It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  public  law  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  a  state  have  no  effect  within  the  limits  of  another  power,  beyond 
such  as  the  letter  may  think  proper  to  concede  to  them. 

<<  Ko  foreign  state  can,  by  its  municipal  legislation,  release  from  bis 
obligation  to  the  United  States  a  person  born  within  its  territory  and 
its  jurisdiction  who  has  continued  from  his  birth  to  reside  therein ;  and 
while  he  resides  therein,  and  if,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  their  birth, 
children  of  American  citizens  born  in  such  country  are  subjects  of  iti$ 
Government,  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  interfere  with  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the 
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eooDtry  of  their  birth  while  they  continae  within  iU  territory,  or  until 
they  Bhall  have  relieved  themselves  of  that  allegiance  and  have  assumed 
their  rights  of  American  citizenship,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
Constitntion  of  the  country,  and  have  brought  themselves*  i>er8onal]y 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

<<I  have  above  referred  to  the  proviso  to  the  act  of  1855.  It  is  evi- 
dent firom  this  that  the  law-making  x>ower  not  only  had  in  view  the 
limit  (above  referred  to)  to  the  efficiency  of  municipal  law  in  foreign 
jurisdiction,  but  intended  that  a  distinction  be  observed  between  the 
right  of  citizenship,  declared  by  the  act  of  1865,  and  the  full  citizen- 
ship of  persons  bom  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  for  those  declared  to  be  citizens  by  the  act  could  not  transmit 
citizenship  to  their  children  without  having  become  residents  within 
the  United  States ;  the  heritable  blood  of  citizenship  was  thus  associ- 
ated nnmistakeably  with  residence  within  the  country,  which  was  thus 
recognized  as  essential  to  full  citizenship. 

'*The  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  considered.  This  amendment  is  not  only  of  more  recent 
date,  but  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  act  of  Gongress  referred  to, 
and  if  there  be  any  conflict  between  them,  or  any  difference,  the  Gon- 
stitation  must  control,  and  that  makes  the  subjection  of  the  person  of 
the  individual  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  a  requisite  of  citi- 

ZCDSfaip. 

^<It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  the  children  of  Amer- 
ican parents  bom  abroad  may  not  have  the  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
of  succession  to  estates,  although  they  may  not  reside  within  or  ever 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  That  question  is 
not  within  the  present  consideration. 

''But  if  the  citizen,  on  the  one  side,  has  rights  which  he  may  claim 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  on  the  other  side  there  are  imperative 
duties  which  he  should  perform  toward  that  Government.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Government  assumes  the  duty  of  protecting  his  rights 
aod  his  privileges,  on  the  other  hand  the  citizen  is  supposed  to  bo  ever 
ready  to  place  bis  fortune  and  even  his  life  at  its  service,  should  the 
pablic  necessities  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  If,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  permanently  withdraws  his  person  from  the  national  jurisdiction,  if 
he  places  his  property  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
national  necessities ;  if  his  children  are  born  and  reared  upon  a  foreign 
soil,  with  no  purpose  of  returning  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and  recognized  in  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
and  in  the  act  of  1868,  he  has  so  far  expatriated  himself  as  to  relieve 
this  Government  from  the  obligation  of  interference  for  his  protection. 

^'The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  has  had  occasion  to 
(Diiaider  this  question  in  negotiating  and  concluding  treaties  on  the 
subject  of  naturalization.    Thus  it  has  been  agreed  with  Bavaria,  with 
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Hesse,  with  Mexico,  with  North  Oermany,  and  with  WUrtemberg,  that 
the  residence  of  a  uaturalized  citizen  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  with- 
oat  intent  to  retnru  to  the  United  States,  shall  work  of  itself  a  renun- 
ciation of  .his  naturalization,  and  that  snoh  an  intent  may  be  held  to 
exist  where  the  residence  is  continuous  for  more  than  two  years. 

^^  This  Department  would  not  assume  to  decide  that  in  such  cases  as 
are  referred  to  in  your  dispatch  a  continuous  residence  in  a  foreign 
country  of  two  or  even  of  many  years  should  of  itself  work  an  expa- 
triation. Expatriation  is  a  fact  to  be  established,  like  any  other  fact, 
by  external  evidence,  and  such  continuous  residence,  even  for  a  life- 
time, is  capable  of  being  explained  on  other  theories  than  that  of  ?^ 
voluntary^  denationalization.  But  when  the  fact  is  once  established, 
by  whatever  proof,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  oper- 
ate to  place  the  expatriated  person  outside  the  number  of  those  who 
can  claim  the  protection  of  this  Oovemment  as  a  right. 

«'  The  duty  of  protection  as  toward  the  citizen,  or  the  right  of  its  ex- 
ercise as  toward  the  foreign  power,  is  not  always  correlative  with  tbe 
fact  of  citizenship.  Thus  it  was  demonstrated  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Marcy,  that  an  extreme  case  may  arise  in  which  a  Government  will  be 
justified  in  taking  upon  itself  the  protection  of  persons  who  are  not 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  there  may  be  instaDce^) 
of  claims  to  citizenship  which  is  nominal  only,  if  it  have  any  existence, 
as  where  the  duties  of  citizenship  have  never  been  performed,  where 
the  person  of  the  individual  has  never  been  within  the  national  juris- 
diction, or  is  voluntarily  removed  from  it,  and  purposely  kept  beyond 
it ;  where  liis  movable  wealth  is  purposely  placed  where  it  may  never 
contribute  to  the  national  necessities,  .and  his  income  is  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  his  accumulations  go  to  swell 
its  taxable  wealth;  and  where  from  the  surrounding  circumstances  it 
must  bo  assumed  that  he  has  abandoned  the  United  States  and  never 
intends  to  return  to  it. 

<<  It  cannot  be  contended  that  a  person  with  so  faint  an  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship  is  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  this  Gov- 
ernment as  a  right. 

<<  Each  case  as  it  arises  must  be  decided  on  its  merits.  In  each  tlio 
main  fact  to  be  determined  will  be  this,  has  there  been  such  a  practical 
expatriation  as  removes  the  individual  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  ! 

'*  If  there  has  not  been  the  applicant  will  be  entitled  to  protection. 

"Continuous  absence  from  this  country  does  not  necessarily  jiresume 
expatriation.  It  has  always  been  held  to  be  consistent  with  a  purpose 
of  returning ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  of  a  natural- 
ized citizen,  so  residing  in  any  country,  except  the  country  of  his  na- 
tivity, this  Dei)artment  would  require  its  agents  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  to  all  citizens,  except  in  the  presence  of  stron it 
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affirmative  proof  of  a  parpose  of  expatriatioD.  Bat  wbeD  a  natural- 
ized citizen  retams  to  his  native  land  to  reside,  the  action  of  the  treaty- 
makiog  power  above  referred  to  would  seem  to  require  that  such  agents 
be  jealous  and  scrutinizing  when  he  seeks  their  intervention.  Even  in 
sQch  case  the  purpose  of  not  renouncing  the  adopted  citizenship  might 
be  manifested  and  proved  in  various  ways,  such  as  the  payment  of  an 
income  tax  when  such  a  tax  was  imposed,  the  maintenance  of  a  domi- 
cile, and  the  payment  of  taxes  on  personal  property  within  the  United 
States,  or  other  affirmative  action. 

''It  is  the  duty  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  of  the  United 
States  to  listen  to  all  facts  which  may  be  produced  tending  to  exclude 
the  presumption  of  expatriation,  and  to  give  to  them  the  weight  to 
which  in  each  case  they  may  be  entitled. 

"The  particular  cases  referred  to  in  your  dispatch  are  easily  deter- 
mined on  the  facts  as  you  state  them. 

*' Pepin,  the  son  of  a  naturalized  Frenchman  who  returned  to  France 
and  died  there,  was  never  in  this  country.  It  is  alleged  that  he  ob- 
tained an  American  passport  from  the  legation  in  London  some  two 
years  since;  but  it  is  not  produced,  and  thus  leaves  him  without  any 
one  of  the  indicia  necessary  to  show  an  intent  on  his  part  to  assume 
the  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as  the  privileges  granted  by  the  act  of 
1855. 

"Excepting  the  alleged  application  for  the  passport  in  London,  it 
woald  seem  quite  possible  that,  were  it  not  for  his  desire  to  avoid  the 
performance  of  duties  required  by  French  law,  he  would  perhaps  never 
have  dreamed  of  calling  himself  an  American,  that  he  would  remain  in 
France  and  avoid  all  duties  to  the  United  States,  that  he  would  call 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  avoid  all  duties  to  France. 

"In  the  other  case,  an  American  whose  name  is  t^ithheld,  has  lived 
with  his  family  forty  years  in  France,  has  reared  his  children  there,  has 
never  proposed  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  his  children  have . 
never  been  to  the  United  States,  and  never  expect  to  go,  and  never  want 
logo. 

"In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  a  presumption  of  a  purpose  of  expa- 
triation so  strong  that,  until  it  can  be  rebutted  to  your  satisfaction,  you 
▼ill  justified  in  concluding  that  the  persons  respectively  are  not  enti- 
tled to  your  intervention  to  protect  them  against  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  they  have  selected  as  their  place  of  resi- 
dence." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washbame,  June  28,  1873.  MSS.  Inst.,  Franco ; 
For.  Eel.,  1873.  See  this  case,  referred  to  by  Mr.  FreliDghnyeen  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  Feb.  27,  1884,  ivpraj  i  Vl, 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  entrance  into  the  civil  service  of  the  country 
of  his  nativity  by  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
returned  to  that  country,  and  continues  his  residence  there  beyond  the 
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length  of  time  at  which,  by  convention  between  the  two  states,  the  in- 
tent not  to  return  to  the  country  of  adoption  may  be  held  to  exist,  mast 
be  taken  to  be  very  strong  <  evidence  of  the  absence  of  intent  to  retara,' 
and  mnst  raise  a  presumption,  which  might,  and  probably  would,  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  country  of  adoption  to  assert  the  continued 
citizenship  of  the  party  thus  taking  service  and  continuing  to  reside  in 
the  country  of  his  nativity." 

Mr.  Fisb ,  Sco.  of  8tat«,  to  Mr.  Miiller,  Jan.  28, 1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

A  law  by  a  foreign  state  providing  that  all  persons  visiting  sucb 
state  are  to  be  regarded  as  citizens  or  subjects,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
internationally  binding. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  btate,  to  Mr.Haaeell,  Feb.  22, 1875.    MSS.  lust-.Tencz.    See, 
to  same  effect,  9  Op.,  356;  Black,  1859;  iupra,  $  172. 

A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  regarded  as 
renouncing  his  United  States  citizenship  merely  because  he  returns  to 
his  native  land.  To  sustain  such  renunciation,  there  must  be  either  au 
express  declaration  of  renunciation,  or  acts  from  which  it  may  be  logi- 
cally inferred. 

Mr.  FrelinghnyBen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  BiCr.  Osborne,  June  19, 1882.    MSS.  Inst.,  Arg. 
Rep.    Same  to  same,  Jaly  18,  1683 ;  ibid. 

Abandonment  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States  may  be  inferred 
from  a  protracted  stay  in  the  country  of  origin  after  returning  there, 
coupled  wit^  proof  of  animus  manendi^  and  of  entering  on  political  duties 
in  the  latter  country. 

Mr.  FrelinghuyscD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Taft,  Jan.  18, 1683.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 

Naturalization  may  be  lost  by  resumption  of  native  domicil. 

Mr.Frelinghuysen.Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Apr.  23,1883.    MSS.  Inst,  Bel- 
gium. 

"  By  the  French  code  all  Frenchmen  who  become  citizens  of  another 
country  by  the  laws  thereof,  thereby  lose  their  French  citizenship. 
This  Department,  however,  cannot  give  Mr.  Vawdoit  any  assurance  in 
advance  against  arrests  or  other  annoyances  to  which  he  might  possi- 
bly be  subjected  in  France  in  case  of  his  return  to  that  country,  nor  can 
it  advise  him  as  to  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  such  return.  This 
must  be  left  to  his  own  judgment.  Should  he,  however,  conclude  to 
return  to  France,  and  while  there  be  arrested  or  held  on  account  of 
previous  military  occupations,  this  Government  would  extend  to  him 
all  the  protection  which  as  an  American  citizen  he  may  be  found  under 
the  circumstances  entitled  to." 

Mr.  Frelingbuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brents,  Jan.  24,  1884.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
See  aupra,  $  172;  infra,  $}  190,215. 

Voluntary  expatriation  by  a  naturalized  citizen  which  forfeits  a  right 
to  diplomatic  intervention  may  be  inferred  from  along  residence  abroad 
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in  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  non-payment  of  taxes  and  non-possession 
of  property  in  this  country,  and  by  failure  to  express  any  intention  to 
retom. 

Mr.  FieliDghayaeD,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Feb.  27, 1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or. 
Brit. 

**When  a  citizen  of  the  (Jnited  States  voluntarily  places  himself 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  subjects  himself 
aod  his  property  to  its  laws,  and  when  such  citizen  afterwards  seeks 
tbe  interference  of  the  United  States  to  redress  some  wrong  which  he 
may  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  such  foreign  Government,  this  Gov- 
ernment reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  determining  not  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  particular  claim,  but  also  on  the  claimant's  right  to  its 
protection.  It  is  for  this  Government  to  say  whether  the  claim  shall  be 
presented  or  not  to  the  foreign  Government.'' 

Mr.  FreUnghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Feb.  27, 1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 

Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1834. 
For  faller  extracts  from  opinion  in  this  case,  see  wpra,  $  171. 

"Mr.  Bagur  resided  in  the  United  States  from  1852  to  1865,  and  in 
1860  appears  to  have  been  naturalized  here ;  but,  in  view  of  what  fol- 
lows, no  opinion  is  necessary  as  to  the  regularity  of  this  procedure.  In 
1865  he  returned  to  Spain.  Thither  he  carried  his  wife,  recently  married. 
Theie  his  children  were  born^  and  there  he  has  since  remained — over 
twenty  years.  The  fact  that  he  has  never  voted  or  held  office  in  Spain 
or  taken  part  in  any  political  demonstration  there,  may  show  that  he 
was  DOt  a  zealous  Spaniard,  but  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"  While  there  is  no  allegation  that  be  intended  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  the  inference  to  the  contrary  is  rendered  very  strong  by  his 
eettlement  in  Spain  as  the  place  of  his  children's  birth  and  education, 
and  by  his  failure  even  now  to  make  any  effort  to  return.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  contributed  by  payment  of  taxes  or 
otherwise  to  the  support  of  this  Government.  The  facts  furnish  a 
presumption  not  rebutted  that  he  has  abandoned  his  nationality,  in- 
TolviDg  his  minor  children  in  the  same  abandonment.  Under  these 
circiunstances,  thus  understood,  the  legation  will  not  accede  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bagur  for  a  United  States  passport." 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Curry,  Jan.  4, 1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

The  presumption  of  abandonment  of  acquired  allegiance  in  the  United 
States  by  a  native  Turk  returning  to  Turkey  and  there  remaining  two 
years  is  open  to  rebuttal  by  proof  of  an  intention  to  return  to  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Mar.  4,  188G.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey;  see 
•Mpra^  J  J  172  ff,  ^ 

"Were  we  to  hold  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot,  without 
forfeitiog  their  nationality,  reside  from  time  to  time  in  South  American 
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States  as  agents  of  their  countrymen,  the  basiness  of  both  contioents 
would  receive  a  heavy  blow.  In  affairs  so  vast,  so  intricate,  and  so  con- 
tinuous as  those  of  Alsop  &  Co ,  for  instance,  there  can  be  neither 
consistency  nor  responsibility  of  action  except  through  trusted  agents, 
who,  while  taking  up  continuous  abode  in  their  places  of  business  action 
in  South  America,  would  from  early  personal  relations  be  in  the  confi- 
dence of  their  chiefs,  making  their  central  business  in  this  country  the 
place  to  which  their  domiciliary  duties  would  relate,  and  continuing  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  country  iu  which  the  firm  is 
domiciled.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
national law,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  Mr.  Wheelwright's  domicile  and 
nationality  are  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Koberts,  Mar.  '20,  1886.    M8S.  Inst.,  Chili. 

<^  It  appears  from  your  dispatch  that  Mr.  Cranz  was  born  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  about  the  19th  day  of  April,  1860;  that  he  emigrated 
to  America  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1877 ;  that  he  was  naturalized 
at  Boston  in  1882 ;  that  he  left  the  United  States  the  last  time  on  the 
22d  day  of  December,  1883;  that  he  is  now  residing  temporarily  at 
Brussels ;  that  his  father  resides  in  Austria,  of  which  county  he,  the 
father,  is  a  subject,  and  that  he  and  his  father  are  engaged  in  trade  iu 
Europe.  You  state,  moreover,  that  in  the  application  signed  and  sworn 
to  by  Mr.  Granz  for  a  passport  he  declares  that  he  ^has  no  intention  to 
return  to  the  United  States  to  reside^  though  it  is  possible  he  may  some 
time  make  a  visit  there,  and  that  he  desires  the  passport  for  the  purpose 
of  residing  in  Europe.' 

"  Section  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 

State  may  grant  and  issue  passports,  and  may  cause  them  to  be  issued 

by  such  diplomatic  and  consular  clficers  as  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate. 

'^Under  the  statute  it  is  always  a  matter  of  discretion  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  as  to  whether  or  not  a  passport  shall  be  issued.  As  it  ap 
pears  that  Mr.  Granz  resided  in  the  United  States  barely  long  enough 
to  be  naturalized,  and  as  it  appears  that  he  has  no  intention  to  return 
to  this  country  to  reside,  or  to  take  upon  himself  here  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  American  citizenship,  the  Department  fully  approves  of 
your  course  in  declining  to  issue  him  a  passport." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tree,  Apr.  9,  1886.    M8S.  lost.,  Belginm. 
See  infra,  $$  190,  215. 

*'  Your  dispatch  No.  193,  of  the  1st  instant,  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  Albert  Landau  for  a  passport,  has  been  received. 

<'  In  the  attached  memorial  Mr.  Landau  alleges  that  he  was  duly  nat- 
uralized iu  Philadelphia  during  the  year  1854,  and  that  subsequently 
in  the  same  year,  having  obtained  a  passport  from  this  Department,  he 
returned  to  Europe.  During  the  following  year,  it  is  alleged,  he  lost 
both  his  record  of  naturalization  and  his  passport,  but  obtained  another 
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passport  from  the  legation  at  GoDstantinople.  This  was  sabseqaently 
canceled,  when  a  new  passport  was  given  him  by  the  consul -general  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  1863.  The  latter  i>a88port  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce. He  has  not,  apparently  visited  the  United  States  since  1854. 
He  DOW  desires  a  new  passport  to  be  issued  to  him  by  your  legation. 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether  naturalization  can  be  proved 
by  parol,  in  case  of  destruction  of  the  record,  for  in  this  case  there  is  no 
adeqaate  proof  that  the  record  of  naturalization  ever  existed.  But 
even  supposing  that  Mr.  Landau's  naturalization  were  duly  proved,  I 
hold  that  he  is  not  now  entitled  to  a  passport.  He  was  naturalized, 
50  he  claims,  in  1854,  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  Levant  in  1857,  and 
there  amassed  a  fortune,  with  which,  about  1868,  he  retired  to  Vienna. 
Dariug  the  whole  of  this  period,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he 
vas  absent  from  the  (Jnited  States.  This  absence,  therefore,  commenc- 
ing almost  at  the  instant  of  his  naturalization,  continued  over  thirty- 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  performed  none  of  the  duties,  nor  made 
any  of  the  contributions,  of  a  citizen  to  the  support  or  welfare  of  the 
coQDtry  of  his  adoption,  although  during  a  portion  of  that  time  all  the 
resources  of  that  country  were  severely  drawn  upon.  Had  he  paid  an 
iocome  tax,  as  by  law  he  should  have  done,  if  he  retained  his  citizen- 
ship daring  the  period  when  that  tax  was  imposed,  it  would  be  easy  for 
Mm  to  establish  such  payment.  Ko  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so, 
aiid  we  must  therefore  presume  that  no  such  tax  was  paid.  Had  he 
paid  taxes  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
^m  bis  statements,  he  claims  to  have  been  domiciled,  this,  also,  could 
heeasily  jiroved  J  and  that  no  such  proof  is  oflFered  justifies  the  pre- 
sumption that  none  of  such  taxes  were  paid.  He  keeps,  exempt  from 
all  taxation  in  this  country,  the  wealth  he  has  accumulated  under  the 
protection  of  a  passport  and  alleged  citizenship  of  this  Government; 
and  be  thus  stands  aloof,  demanding  the  protection  of  allegiance  while 
abaodoniog  all  its  duties,  and  from  across  the  ocean,  in  a  foreign  land, 
applies  to  this  Government  for  a  passport  which,  without  his  peribrm- 
ing  any  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  would  relieve 
Mm,  so  far  as  the  interposition  of  the  United  States  could  do  so,  from 
the  duties  of  a  subject  of  Austria.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the 
fluted  States  can  or  ought  to  interpose.  If  Mr.  Landau  had  ever  any 
title  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  has  abandoned 
^t.  Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  is  a  high 
privilege,  and,  when  granted  to  an  alien,  confers  great  prerogatives, 
^hose  maintenance,  when  they  are  honestly  procured  and  faithfully  ex- 
crciued,  the  United  States  will  exert  its  fullest  powers  to  vindicate. 
"^ese  prerogatives  are  granted  to  protect  not  merely  men  of  wealth, 
^Qch  a«  the  present  memorialist,  but  the  humblest  and  most  friendless 
immigrant  who  seeks  shelter  and  a  home  on  these  shores.  But  the  en- 
joyment of  the  prerogatives  is  conditioned  on  the  performance  of  the 
irrelative  duties  of  loyal  service,  of  love  to  the  country  of  adoption,  of 
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support  of  the  country  wlien  she  needs  support,  and  the  payment  of  the 
just  taxes  that  country  imposes  upon  all  its  citizens.  When  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  ceases,  then  cease  the  prerogatives  of  the  citizen- 
ship on  which  they  are  conditioned.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  is 
before  me  in  the  present  case,  these  duties  of  citizenship  have  been  stead- 
ily evaded  by  non-residence,  and  have  never  been  performed  by  the  me- 
morialist. Whatever  may  have  once  been  his  title  to  citizenship,  it  was 
long  since  abandoned  by  him.  His  application  for  a  passport  should 
therefore  be  refused.'^ 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lee,  July  24, 1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Aoatria.    See 

infra,  J  190. 
As  to  forfeiture  of  citizenBhip  by  desertion  of  the  military  or  naval  service  of 

the  United  States,  by  avoiding  draft,  d&c.,  see  Rev.  Stat.,  $$  1996-1998.    For 

other  cases,  see  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  176. 

Domicil  in  a  country  of  voluntary  asylum  may  suspend  allegiance  to 
the  country  of  birth. 

Caignet  v.  Pettit,  2  Dall.,  234;  S.C.,  1  Yeates,  510. 

To  effect  expatriation  there  must  be  not  only  a  renunciation  of  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States,  but  actual  removal  for  some  lawful  pur- 
pose, and  the  acquisition  of  a  domicil  elsewhere. 

Talbot  V.  Janson,  3  Dall.,  133. 

Merely  entering  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  a  foreign  sov- 
ereign does  not  by  itself  work  expatriation. 

Santissima  Trinidad,  1  Brock,  478 #. ;  7  Wheat.,  283.    See  infra,  $  392. 

Alienage  of  a  defendant  is  not  to  be  presumed  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  is  the  consul  in  this  country  of  a  foreign  Government. 

Bors  V.  Preston,  111  U.  S.,  252. 

There  is  no  mode  of  renunciation  by  a  citizen  of  his  citizenship  pre- 
scribed. But  if  he  emigrates,  carries  his  family  and  effects  along  with 
him,  manifests  a  plain  intention  not  to  return,  takes  up  his  permanent 
residence  abroad,  and  assumes  the  obligation  of  a  subject  to  a  foreign 
Government,  this  would  imply  a  dissolution  of  his  previous  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

9  Op.,  62,  Black,  1857. 

A  naturalized  Bavarian  may  return,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  to  his  former  allegiance;  and  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment may  prescribe  the  manner  of  his  doing  so. 
Ibid. 

Naturalization  is  the  highest,  but  not  the  only,  evidence  of  expatria- 
tion. Such  acts,  in  addition  to  the  selection  and  enjoyment  of  a  foreigu 
domicile,  as  amount  to  a  renunciation  of  United  States  citizenship  aud 
a  willingness  to  submit  to  or  adopt  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  of  the 
country  of  domicile,  such  as  accepting  public  employment,  engaging  in 
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military  services,  &c.,  may  be  treated  by  this  Oovernment  as  effectiDg 
expatriation. 

14  Op.,  296^  WUIiaoM,  1873. 

lotent  to  remain  in  a  foreign  country  may  be  evidenced  in  various 
ways  and  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
laj  down  any  general  rule  by  in^hich  all  cases  can  be  decided.  Intent 
u  the  great  criterion  by  which  the  character  of  domicil  is  determined. 

J6id. 

As  to  an  alien's  losing  rights  in  an  enemy's  conn  try,  see  ii^ra,  $  352. 

As  to  retam  of  naturalised  citizen  to  bis  native  land,  see  Lawrence,  com.  droit 

int.,  ii,  249. 
As  to  forfeitare,  by  abandonment  of  country,  of  right  to  call  for  protection,  see 

infra,  ^  190,  215. 

(2)  Or  by  naturauzatiok  in  another  country. 

§  177. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  becomes  naturalized  in  another 
eoantry  loses  his  United  States  citizenship,  and  can  only  regain  it  by 
being  duly  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fi^h,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  Feb.  5,  1873.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr. 
Flab,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Whiting,  Feb.  6,  1873 ;  ibid. 

^'Tour  dispatch  of  the  5th  ultimo  relative  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Peter 
Cnshman  Jones,  an  American  citizen  resident  in  Honolulu,  has  been 
received. 

^*  Mr.  Jones,  as  it  appears  from  his  letter  to  you  of  the  26th  of  May,  a 
copy  of  which  you  inclose,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1837,  and  in 
1857  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  entering  into 
mercaotile  pursuits  there  as  a  domiciled  American  citizen.  Becoming 
the  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel  there  under  the  Hawaiian  flag,  it  became 
necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  in  that  King- 
(iom,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  islands.  The 
fonn  of  the  oath  is  set  out  in  Mr.  Jones's  letter  thus : 

"*The  undersigned,  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  being 
duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  declares  that  he  will  support  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  His  Maj- 
esty S[amehameha  lY.' 

"Your  inquiry  is  as  to  what  effect  this  proceeding  may  have  upon 
tbe  status  of  Mr.  Jones's  American  citizenship. 

^'In  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  law  requires  that  an 
alien  shall  not  only  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
country,  but  also  to  renounce  all  other  allegiance,  and  especially  that  of 
tbe  country  of  which  he  may  be  then  a  subject  or  citizen.  In  the  oath 
taken  by  Mr.  Jones  there  is  no  such  express  renunciation  of  his  Ameri- 
caD  citizenship,  nor  do  the  circumstances  manifest  any  intention  on  his 
part  to  expatriate  himself. 
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^'  It  may,  however,  at  some  future  time,  become  a  question  for  judicial 
investigation  in  his  case. 

^'  The  doctrine  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  on  this 
subject  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Attorney -General : 

''  ^  To  constitute  expatriation  there  must  be  an  actual  removal,  fol- 
lowed by  foreign  residence,  accompanied  by  authentic  renunciation  of 
preexisting  citizenship'  (8  Op.,  139),  and  this  view  finds  support  in 
some  judicial  decisions  ( Juando  v,  Taylor,  2  Paine,  652). 

'^  In  the  absence  of  a  direct  judicial  determination  of  the  question,  I 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  deny  to  Mr.  Jones  any  right  or  privilege  pertain- 
ing to  his  character  of  American  citizenship,  and  therefore,  while  the 
Department  will  not  undertake  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
the  effect  which  his  course  in  Hawaii  may  ultimately  have  on  his  status 
in  that  regard,  you  are  authorized  to  extend  to  him  such  protection  as 
may  be  properly  due  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  and 
having  acquired  a  commercial  domicile  in  a  foreign  state.  This  protec- 
tion must,  of  course,  be  limited  and  qualified  by  the  liabilities  and  ob- 
ligations incident  to  such  commercial  domicile.^ 

Mr.  Frelinfchuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Comly,  Jaly  1,  1882.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ha- 
waii;  For.  Eel.,  1882. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot  divest  themselves  of  allegiance 
to  the  Government  by  residence  among  Indian  tribes,  nor  even  by  be- 
coming members  thereof. 

2  Op.,  693;  Butler,  1834. 

A  native-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  naturalized 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  has  thus  become  a  citizen  thereof,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  alien  ;  and,  in  order  to  reacquire  his  original  nationality, 
he  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  to  citizenship. 

14  Op.,  295,  WiUiains,  ISrj. 

A  native  of  the  United  States,  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  did 
not  forfeit  his  right,  under  a  grant  from  Mexico,  to  lands  in  California, 
by  afterwards  joining  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  by 
which  that  territory  was  acquired. 

U.  S.  r.  Reading,  18  How.,  1. 

(3)  Effect  of  treaty  limitations. 

S178. 

Qualifications  imposed  by  treaty  become,  when  such  treaty  is  duly 
solemnized  and  ratified,  part  of  our  naturalization  system. 

Supra,  }  138. 

^^  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  treaties 
affecting  the  status  of  naturalized  Germans  (other  than  Austriaus)  io 
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the  United  States.    They  were  all  negotiated  by  yon,  and  yon  are  there- 
fore doubtless  familiar  with  their  practical  defects. 

^'When  they  were  negotiated  several  independent  nations  existed  in 
tbe  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  German  Empire.  When  the 
Empire  was  formed  we  had  entered  into  treaties  for  the  regulation  of 
naturalization  with  the  North  German  Union,  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
as  to  the  citizens  of  the  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  not  included  in  the 
North  German  Confederation,  and  with  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg. 

^'The  first  defect  in  the  existing  treaties  is  that  they  are  not  coex- 
tensive with  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  The  provisions  of  none  of  the 
existing  treaties  extend  to  AJsace  and  Lorraine,  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  from  which  there  has  long  been  a  large  and 
valuable  emigration  to  the  United  States,  whose  status  deserves  recog- 
nition and  protection. 

^^The  next  defect  in  the  existing  treaties  is  that  they  make  different 
and,  in  some  respects,  conflicting  provisions  respecting  the  naturalized 
citizens.    I  will  point  out  these  inconsistencies. 

''For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity  I  confine  myself  to  provis* 
iODS  respecting  the  acquisition  of  American  citizenship  by  Germans,  it 
being  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  are  mutual  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

"  1.  Citizens  of  the  North  German  Confederation  who  become  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly 
within  the  United  States  five  years,  shall  be  held  by  the  North  German 
Confederation  American  citizens,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such ;  but  citi- 
zens of  Baden,  or  of  Wiirtemberg,  or  of  Bavaria,  or  of  Hesse,  who  have 
become  or  shall  become  such  naturalized  citizens,  and  have  so  resided, 
are  to  be  held  to  be  such  citizens  (neither  German  country,  however, 
nndertaking  to  hold  them  to  be  such  citizens  beyond  its  own  borders). 
A  protocol,  signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bavarian  treaty,  makes  a 
still  wider  diver|>ence  in  the  case  of  that  treaty.  With  this  power  we 
have  agreed  that  the  words  ^  resided  uninterruptedly '  do  not  mean  ^  a 
continued  bodily  presence,'  and  therefore  ^  a  transient  absence  by  no 
means  interrupts  the  period  of  five  years  ]  and  also  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  five  years'  residence  shall  no  longer  be  required.' 

'^Thus  on  this  most  vital  point  of  a  naturalization  treaty  we  find : 

^^  (a)  That  there  are  two  provinces  unafi'ected  by  any  treaty. 

"  (6)  That  the  remaining  states  are  afi'ected  by  four  treaties,  each 
operative  only  within  its  own  territorial  sphere. 

"  (c)  That  of  these  four  treaties,  three  expressly  relate  to  past  acts  of 
naturalization  as  well  as  to  future  ones,  while  the  fourth  and  most  im- 
portant one  is  entirely  silent  as  to  past  acts. 

'^  {d)  And  as  to  one  treaty,  we  are  bound  to  a  construction  of  the  word 
'  onintermptedly,'  which  we  have  not  a  right  to  insist  upon  as  to  the 
other  three  treaties. 
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^^2.  Grimes  committed  beforeeiDigratioD  may  (>cpunisbed,iD  what  was 
North  Germany,  on  the  return  of  the  emigrant,  saving  always  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  laws  of  his  original  country.    The  other  treaties 
add  to  this  saving  clause  the  words  '  or  any  other  remission  of  liability 
to  punishment.'    Bavaria  adds  to  this  that  the  returned  emigrant  is  not 
to  be  made  punishable  for  the  act  of  emigration  itself,  and  Baden 
makes  special  provisions  concerning  trial .  and  punishment  for  non-ful- 
jllmei;it'of  military  duty. 
'  '     ^<  3Vif  a  German  naturalized  in  America  renews  his  residence  in  North 
'Germany  without  intent  to  return  to  America,  he  shall  be  held  to  liave 
!  renounced  his  naturalization  in  the  United  States.    The  intent  not  to 
,  return  may  be  held  to  exist  when  the  person  naturalized  io  the  one 
country  resides  more  than  two  years  in  the  other  countr3%j^The  same 
i  provision   applies  to  Wurtemberg  as  to  a  ^  Wiirtember^r,^  to  Hesse 
'  Darmstadt  as  to  a  '  Hessian  naturalized  in  America  but  originally  a 
citizen  of  the  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  not  included  in  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation ; '  to  Bavaria  as  to  a  <  Bavarian,'  but  as  to  the  latter 
power  it  is  declared  that  the  article  ^  shall  only  have  this  meaning,  that 
the  adopted  country  of  the  emigrant  cannot  prevent  him  from  acquiring 
once  more  his  former  citizenship';  but  not  that  the  state  to  which  the 
emigrant  originally  belonged  is  bound  to  restore  him  at  once  to  his  orig- 
inal relation.    As  to  Baden,  it  is  only  provided  that  the  emigrant  from 
the  one  state  who  is  to  be  held  as  a  citizen  of  the  other  state,  shall  Dot 
on  his  return  to  his  original  country  be  constrained  to  resume  his 
former  citizenship ;  yet,  if  he  shall,  of  his  own  accord,  reacquire  it  and 
renounce  the  citizenship  obtained  by  naturalization,  such  a  renuucia- 
tion  is  allowed,  and  no  fixed  period  of  residence  shall  be  required  for 
the  recognition  of  his  recovery  of  citizenship  in  his  original  country. 

^*  Here,  again,  we  find  great  defects,  which  it  is  v«ry  desirable  to 
have  remedied. 

^^  (a)  The  provisions  respecting  residence  in  the  old  country  and  the 
reacquisition  of  citizenship  are  unequal,  and  in  the  case  of  Bavaria 
uncertain. 

"  (b)  Residence  in  other  parts  of  Germany  than  that  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  particular  treaty  is  inoperative  to  work  a  loss  of  the 
acquired  citizenship,  which  is  against  the  interests  and  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany. 

'^  4.  Each  of  these  treaties  contains  a  provision  respecting  existing 
extradition  treaties.  The  treaties  thus  referred  to  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical iu  principle,  except  that  the  treaty  with  Baden  contains  no  pro- 
vision respecting  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  while  such  a  provision 
is  found  in  all  the  other  treaties.  The  extradition  treaties  with  France, 
concluded  in  1843  and  1845,  which  may  be  contended  to  be  in  force  as 
to  the  portions  of  Alsace  and  liorraine  which  were  ceded  to  Germany, 
contain  a  different  enumeration  of  crimes,  and  include  nipe  and  burg* 
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lary  as  among  the  offenses  for  which  an  extradition  may  be  claimed  by 
oDe  Government  of  the  other. 

^5.  None  of  the  treaties  make  a  provision  protecting  the  rights  of 
iDheritauce  of  the  emigrant,  in  cases  like  EJatt^s,  where  the  citizenship 
of  one  coantfy  is  lost  and  that  of  the  oilier  is  not  yet  acquired. 

^4  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  in  my  No.  560,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  rexise  these  several  treaties,  and  to  rednce  the  respective 
rights  and  obligations  nnder  them  to  the  simplicity  and  definiteness  of 
a  siDgle,  or  rather  of  two,  instruments. 

^^  The  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  naturalization  treaty  with 
North  Germany  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  the  simplest 
and  best  way  to  solve  that  question,  adding  to  it  such  a  provision  as 
might  be  necessary,  under  German  laws,  to  enable  Germans  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
have  Dot  yet  become  such,  to  inherit  real  and  personal  estate  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  agreeing  that  its  provisions  are  to  extend  to  all  past 
naturalization.'' 

Mr.  Fiiih,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Apr.  14,  1873.     MSS.  Inst.,  Germ;  For. 
ReL,  1873.    See  $upra,  $^  172/. 

^'  It  is  ranch  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Government  at  Berlin  is 
not  disposed  to  listen  favorably  to  the  suggestion  which  you  were  au- 
thorized to  make  that  the  naturalization  treaty  with  the  North  German 
Union  should  be  extended  over  the  Empire. 

''The  circumstances  under  which  the  existing  treaties  were  negotiated 
necessarily  made  them  what  they  are.  To  have  gained  at  that  time 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  emigration  was  a  triumph 
of  which  every  one  connected  with  it  has  good  right  to  be  proud.  But 
the  fact  that  the  negotiations  were  made  with  different  and  independent 
GoTemments,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  views,  has  been  the  cause  of 
tbe  divergencies  referred  to  in  my  No.  569.  Notwithstanding  what  you 
»ay  in  your  No.  480, 1  still  think  it  would  be  better  to  remove  these  dif- 
ferences, and  to  have  but  one  rule  for  all  Germany.  And  I  had  thought 
that,  as  your  name  is  identified  with  the  recognition  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  treaties  were  founded,  it  was  due  to  you  that  the 
complete  structure  which  must  inevitably  come  should  bear  your  signa- 
ture. I  regret  to  learn  from  you  that  there  is  no  present  probability  of 
sndi  a  result. 
i/^'A  (German  can  now  come  to  America,  obtain  his  naturalization 

pers  through  the  operation  of  our  laws,  return  to  Germany  and  reside 
there  indefinitely  as  an  American  citizen,  provided  he  does  not  reside 
the  requisite  time  for  renunciation  in  the  territories  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  particular  power  of  whom  he  was  formerly  a  subject.  "'It  is 
true  that  such  a  course  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  United  Slates  and 
a  fraud  upon  tbe  German  Empire.  We  should  l>e  deprived  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  naturalized  citizen  towards  the  support  of  the  state; 
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Germany  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  call  upon  him  for  her  de 
fense.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  neither  to  perpetuate  this.  We  are  readj 
on  our  side  to  remedy  it  by  extending  the  provisions  of  the  treat] 
with  North  Germany  over  the  Empire,  as  I  have  already  said ;  but  if  oui 
proposition  will  not  be  listened  to,  we  must  await  the  return  of  a  bette 
reason.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  BaDcroft,  June  4, 1873.  For.  Eel.,  Ib73.  Bj  Mi 
Bayard  in  instractioDs  to  Mr.  Pendleton  of  June  38, 1887,  the  appUcatioi 
of  the  treaty  to  Alsace-Lorraine  is  affirmed. 

A  citizen  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  though  he  has  beconii 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  nniutel 
ruptedly  in  the  latter  country  for  five  years  before  his  acquired  citizen 
ship  will  be  recognized  by  the  former,  under  the  treaty  of  February  2i 
1868. 

13  Op.,  376,  Akerman,  1871. 

The  recitial  in  the  record  of  his  naturalization  that  he  had  resides 
continuously  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  five  years  would  nc 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  so  recited. 

Ibid,    See  other  cases  nnpra^  $  173. 

(4)  Under  treaty  with  Germany,  two  years'  residence  in  Germany  prim 

facie  proof  of  abandonment. 

§179. 

**  Your  ]S'o.  189  is  received.  It  incloses  an  announcement  that  lien 
after  naturalized  Germans  who  have  resided  in  Germany  more  \M 
two  years  shall  not  be  forced  into  the  army  immediately  upon  the  exp 
ration  of  that  time,  but  shall  first  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  retar 
to  the  United  States. 

"The  announcement  is  carefully  worded  and  seems  intended  to  n 
move  the  difficulty  which  has  existed.  If  the  course  indicated  be  fair! 
pursued  and  naturalized  citizens  resident  in  Germany  are  notified  < 
the  intentions  of  the  authorities  and  are  allowed  to  depart  prior  to  an 
attem{)t  to  force  them  into  service,  it  will,  as  is  hoped,  remove  an  o1 
jectionable  feature  in  the  working  of  the  treaty,  and  not  eompel  you  t 
discuss  cases  where  an  adverse  decision  has  practically  been  alread 
pronounced  by  the  authorities." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Nov.  5, 1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.  See  $*pr^ 
$  149. 

*^A  naturalized  citizen  may  forfeit  his  naturalization  before  the  t^ 
years  mentioned  in  the  treaty  have  elapsed.  To  reach  this  conclosioi 
however,  in  such  a  ca«e,  would  require  clearer  proof  than  is  general! 
to  be  derived  from  silence  or  from  want  of  a  general  statement  of  ii 
tention  to  return.  However  this  may  bo,  it  would  appear  that  an 
person  applying  for  a  passport  may  fairly  be  required  to  comply  wi< 
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BQch  proper  regnlations  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  legation,  and  to 
make  such  preliminary  statements  as  are  demanded  in  all  cases." 

Same  to  samo,  Nov.  1, 1876 ;  ibid.    See,  as  to  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  supra, 

j  '^  While  the  intent  to  remain  in  the  country  of  birth  may  be  held  to 
/exist  after  two  years'  continaoas  residence,  it  is  in  reality  not  so  held 
'.without  special  circumstances  showing  either  an  intent  to  remain  per- 
manently, or  the  absence  of  all  intent  to  return  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ETarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Honse  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations.   MSS.  Report  Book. 

Two  years'  residence  in  such  cases  is  merely  j^rtma/acfe  proof  of  aban- 
f  donment  of  nationality. 

Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Davis,  July  20,  1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.  Same  to  same,  Nov. 
5;  1875;  ibid.  Same  to  same,  Jane  26, 1876 ;  ihjd.  Same  to  same.  Jnly  13, 
1876 ;  ibid.  Mr.  Evarta  to  Mr.  White,  June  6,  1879 ;  ibid.  Mr.  Freling- 
haysen  to  Mr.  Kasson,  Feb.  7, 1885 ;  ibid. 

'*  In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  German 
Confederation  the  fourth  article  provides  as  follows : 

"  'If  a  German  naturalized  in  America  renews  his  residence  in  North 
Germany,  without  the  intent  to  return  to  America,  he  shall  be  held  to 
baye  renounced  his  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  Reciprocally, 
if  an  American  naturalized  in  North  Germany  renews  his  residence  in 
the  United  States  without  the  intent  to  return  to  North  Germany  he 
shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization  in  North  Germany. 
ItTke  intent  not  to  return  may  be  held  to  exist  tchen  the  person  naturalized 
Uin  the  one  country  resides  more  than  ttco  years  in  the  other  country.^ 

"An  important  question  has  been  referred  to  me  which  involves  the 
lines  underscored  in  the  above  article.  The  question  is  this :  Is  the 
residing  for  more  than  two  years  by  a  person  naturalized  in  his  country 
of  origin  an  irrebuttable  proof  of  an  intention  not  to  return  to  tbe 
naturalizing  country  f 

''As  the  same  question  arises  under  the  treaties  with  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Wiirtemberg,  I  propose,  in  response  to  the  in- 
qoiries  put  to  me,  to  give  it  a  detailed  examination.  In  doing  so  I  beg 
to  state  that  £  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  excellent  report 
from  Mr.  Deuster,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  submitted  on  the  17th  of  February,  1885. 

"No  legislation,  however,  took  place  in  conforniity  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report,  and  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  question 
irrespective  of  any  prescription  of  the  law-making  power.  The  ques- 
tion, I  would  also  beg  to  say,  is  one  that  arises  constantly  in  the  munic- 
ipal jurisdiction  both  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  portion 
that  I  now  propose  to  take  has  been  accepted  as  authoritative  in  both 
countries.  This  position  is,  that  a  statutory  permission  to  make  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  pnH)f  of  a  contested  fact  admissible,  does  not  exclude 
other  modes  of  proof;  and  that  when  the  statutory  proof  is  produced 
it  is,  unless  otherwise  prescribed  in  the  statutes,  as  much  open  to  re- 
buttal as  are  other  modes  of  proof.  Thin  position  I  now  proceed  to 
illustrate  from  our  own  jurisprudence,  remarking  that  the  same  position 
is  taken  by  German  authorities  on  the  law  of  evidence. 
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^<  (1)  I  notice,  in  the  first  place,  statutes  permitting  depositions  to  be 
read  in  certain  classes  of  cases  in  which,  in  common  law,  they  wonld 
not  be  admissible.  Those  statutes  usually  run  in  the  same  words  as 
those  underscored  in  the  article  before  us.  They  provide  that  such 
proof  may  be  received.  No  one  ever  pretended  that  the  enactment  of 
such  a  statute  makes  the  depositions  so  provided  for  the  exclusive 
mode  of  proof  of  the  litigated  facts,  nor  that  the  facts  they  state  are  ir- 
rebuttable. 

"  (2)  Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  statutes  providing  that 
exemplification  of  deeds  may  be  received  in  evidence.  Here,  again,  no 
one  would  question  that  the  original  deed  would  be  admissible,  or  that 
the  existence  or  efficacy  of  such  an  exemplification  could  not  be  im- 
peached on  grounds  of  fraud  or  non-execution. 

"  (3)  A  third  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  statutes  which  provide 
that  the  statutes  of  foreign  states  may  be  proved  from  the  printed  stat- 
ute books.  Here,  again,  it  has  always  been  conceded  that  such  a 
statute  does  not  exclude  other  proof  of  foreign  statutes,  and  that  the 
evidence  which  statutes  are  supposed  to  give  may  be  rebutted. 

"I  now  proceed  to  take  up  more  particularly  the  question  whether 
statutes  providing  that  intent  may  be  proved  in  a  particular  way  pre- 
scribe such  way  as  exclusive  and  irrebuttable.  We  have  numeroos 
statutes  of  this  class  in  this  country,  and  similar  statutes  or  judicial 
rulings  are  to  be  found  in  German  jurisprudence. 

"I  notice,  in  particular,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations : 

"  (1)  Statutes  which  prescribe  that  having  in  possession  counterfeit 
coin  in  quantities  may  be  proof  that  such  coin  is  held  for  illegal  pur- 
poses. Now,  we  have  numerous  decisions  from  our  courts  to  the  effect, 
on  the  one  side,  that  such  proof  is  not  exclusive  proof  of  intent,  and  that 
on  the  other  side,  when  offered,  it  is  rebuttable. 

^'  (2)  Statutes  have  also  been  enacted  in  several  States  providing  that 
carrying  dangerous  weapons  about  the  person  may  be  presumed  to  be  for 
an  illegal  object.  Now,  in  no  case  under  such  statutes  would  it  be 
maintained  that  so  carrying  such  weapons  is  the  sole  proof  of  intent,  or 
that  such  proof,  when  admitted,  cannot  be  rebutted. 

"  (3)  We  may  also  turn  to  the  statutes  prescribing  that  having  illicit 
or  contraband  goods  in  possession  shall  be  regarded  as  proof  of  an  in- 
tention tx)  dispose  of  such  goods  in  violation  of  law.  Very  many  stat- 
utes of  this  class  have  been  passeil  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  iut4^xicat- 
iug  liquors,  and  similar  statutes  have  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  rev- 
enue system  of  the  United  States.  Here,  again,  it  would  not  be 
pretended  either  that  the  possession  of  the  illicit  or  contraband  articles 
is  the  sole  proof  of  the  illegal  intent,  or  that  when  such  proof  is  offered 
it  could  not  be  rebutted. 

"  (4)  The  fourth  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  recent  statutes 
adopted  in  England  and  the  United  States,  i)roviding  that  parties  may 
be  witnesses  in  their  own  cases,  coupling  these  statutes  with  the  judicial 
interpretation  assigned  to  them,  that  parties,  when  their  intent  is  dis- 
puted, may  prove  what  that  intent  was.  No  one  in  this  country  would 
have  the  audacity  to  maintain  that  such  statutes  preclude  any  other 
proof  of  intent  than  that  which  the  parties  themselves  should  give,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  the  parties  when  given  should  be  irrebuttable. 

"  The  North  German  code  provides  also  for  numerous  cases  in  which 
parties  may  be  admissible.  Yet  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  German 
jurisprudence  than  the  elaborate  energy  with  which,  in  cases  of  all 
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classes,  extrinsic  facts  are  appealed  to  for  the  parpose  of  giving  a  snp- 
plementary  proof  to  the  testimony  of  parties,  or  of  controverting  aach 
tei^timouy  by  contradictory  proof. 

'^  I  therefore  maintain  that,  even  though  the  treaty  bad  prescribed 
peremptorily  that  when  a  person  naturalized  in  the  one  country  resides 
more  than  two  years  in  the  other  country,  the  intent  not  to  return  is  to 
be  held  to  exist,  this  would  not  exclude  other  proof  of  an  intent  not  to 
retarn,  nor  would  it  be  insusceptible  of  rebuttal  by  proof  that  he  did 
ioteDd  to  return.  Uur  courts  have  frequently  so  held  when  construing 
statutes  providing  that  intent  or  other  litigated  tacts  are  to  be  proved 
in  a  particular  way.  But  the  treaty  contains  no  such  peremptory  direc- 
tJOD.  It  does  not  say  that  the  intent  not  to  return  shall  be  held  to  exist, 
bnt  it  says  the  intent  not  to  return  may  be  held  to  exist. 

""  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  method  of  proof  of  the  animus  ma- 
netidi  is  not  the  only  mode  by  which  such  animius  manendi  may  be  proved. 
It  woald  be  perfectly  competent  for  a  German  by  birth,  who  had  been 
Daturalizedjn  the  United  States,  to  renounce  his  naturalized  allegiance 
in  one  week  after  his  return  to  Germany.  It  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent for  the  German  Government  in  such  cases,  or  in  cases  in  which 
the  returned  subject  had  remained  over  two  years  in  Germany,  to  oiSer 
other  proof  besides  that  of  the  remaining,  to  prove  that  he  had  intended 
to  resume  his  allegiance  of  birth. 

**Aiid,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  such  a 
citizen,  either  before  or  after  the  two  years  had  elapsed,  to  say  that  it 
was  bis  intention  not  to  remain  in  Germany,  but  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  The  question,  it  will  be  observed,  is  clc^^ely  related  to  that  of 
domiciL  Ko  matter  how  long  a  resident  in  a  particular  country  has 
remained  there,  his  domicil  is  jn  the  country  of  his  origin,  if  he  intends 
to  return  to  it  as  his  final  home.  No  matter  how  short  a  time  an  emi- 
grant may  be  in  the  country  to  which  he  emigrates,  his  domicil  is  estab- 
lished there  if  he  intends  permanently  to  remain. 

"For  the  construction  that  is  here  given  to  the  treaty  two  arguments 
drawn  from  the  condition  of  things  as  presented  to  the  negotiators  may 
be  here  adduced. 

**(!)  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Germany  intended  to  repel  from 
her  sou  the  multitude  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who, 
bom  in  Germany,  desire  to  return  and  reside  there  for  periods  exceed- 
ing two  years. 

"^Iwill  take  as  an  illustration  of  this  Germans  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  who  go  to  Germany  for  literary  and  business  purposes. 
Many  of  these  persons  require  a  residence  of  over  two  years  in  Germany 
to  effect  their  object,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  negotiators  in- 
tended to  exclude  from  Germany  men  such  as  these,  whose  presence  in 
matters  of  literature  might  adorn,  and  in  matters  of  business  might 
benefit,  the  country  of  their  temporary  residence.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  selling  agents  of  many  great  manufacturers  and  producers,  both  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  are  in  the  habit  of  remaining  often 
over  a  period  much  greater  than  two  years  in  the  place  of  their  agency, 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  continual  presence  of  such  agents, 
retaining  as  they  do  their  allegiance  to  the  country  from  which  they  are 
sent,  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  business  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
vhich  their  agency  is  executed.  Yet  the  clause  before  us  would  pre- 
clude inexorably  a  stay  of  such  agents  beyond  the  period  of  two  years. 
And  even  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  improbability  of  the  construc- 
tion 1  here  contest  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  German 
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pareDts  Datnralized  in  the  United  States,  wbon  sucb  children  go  to  Ger- 
many for  education.  Several  thousand  students  from  the  United  States 
are  said  at  present  to  be  in  Germauy.  A  large  proportion  of  these  an', 
children  of  Germans  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  No  thorough 
course  of  education  in  Germany  could  be  obtained  if  the  limit  of  study 
be  two  years.  The  benefits  of  such  thorough  course  of  study  both  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States  cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  is  still  le^s 
open  to  dispute  that  there  are  multitudes  of  German  parents,  who, 
though  naturalized  in  and  truly  loyal  to  the  United  States,  are  attached 
to  the  literature  of  their  native  land  aud  to  its  system  of  education  aud 
discipline,  aud  who  desire  that  their  children  should  have  the  advan- 
tages of  German  educarioual  institutions.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supi)Ose(l 
that  the  negotiators  of  this  treaty  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  advantages  by  the  children  of  naturalized  Germans  wheu 
they  are  open  to  the  children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  birtb. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  German  negotiators  of  this  treaty  in  particular 
would  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases  have  discriminated  so  seriously 
against  their  own  country. 

"  (2)  A  final  objection  to  this  construction  to  which  I  now  turn  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  American  minister  at  Berlin.  If  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years'  residence  in  Germany,  a  German  naturalized  in 
the  United  States  loses  his  American  nationality,  he  becomes  withont 
any  nationality  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the  treaty  is  concerned,  since  by 
the  treaty  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  resumption  of  his  German 
nationality.  He  would,  therefore,  be  in  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
a  person  without  any  national  ties  or  allegiance.  That  he  should  be 
allowed  to  resume  his  old  nationality  wheu  he  desires  is  not  strange; 
but  it  would  be  very  strange,  if,  without  any  such  desire  on  his  part  or 
any  action  justifying  it,  he  should  thus,  by  the  mere  expiration  of  time, 
be  absolutely  deprived  of  any  political  status  whatsoever. 

"  In  several  treaties  tnat  have  been  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
on  this  topic  it  is  provided  that  the  presumption  of  intent  drawn  froo) 
a  residence  of  over  t  wo  years  should  be  open  to  rebuttal.  Perhaps,  as  a 
matter  of  excessive  caution,  it  might  be  desirable  to  adopt  an  article 
additional  to  the  treaty  before  us,  providing  that  a  two  years' residence 
in  the  country  of  origin  should  only  be  regarded  as  jprtma  fade  proof  of 
renunciation  of  American  naturalization,  such  proof  to  be  open  to  cor- 
roboration on  the  one  side  and  to  rebuttal  on  the  other  side;  but  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  done  without  in  any  way  waiv- 
ing the  position  that  this  incident  of  rebuttabiiity  belongs  to  the  clause 
before  us  as  il  stands  in  the  treaty." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Wharton,  law  officer  of  Department  of  State,  inclosed  by  Mr. 

Bayard,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Dec.  16, 1885.    MS8.  Inst.,  Germ. ; 

For.  Rel.,1885. 
As  to  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  see  supra,  $  149. 

Under  the  concurrent  effect  of  article  1  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of 
1828,  and  of  article  1  of  the  treaty  with  the  North  German  Confederacy 
of  1808,  '•Americans,  both  native  and  naturalized,  should  have  a  free 
and  equal  right  of  peaceable  sojourn  in  Germany  if  they  submit  to  the 
laws."  The  position  taken  by  Germany  that  these  provisions  "do 
not  conflict  with  the  position  that  returning  emigrants,  even  when 
recognized  as  naturalized  Americans,  may,  when  the  accompanyiug  cir- 
cumstances require,  be  expelled  like  any  foreigner,  but  that  on  principle 
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this  right  will  be  invoked  only  when  maturely  considered  grounds  of  the 
pnblic  welfare  compel,"  ^^  does  not  meet  with  the  assent  of  this  Govern- 
Qent."  ''This  Government  contends  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
ToIoDtary  and  express  manifestation  of  intent  to  renounce  American 
citizenship,  our  citizens  can,  under  the  treaty  of  1868,  claim  recognition 
of  their  status  and  all  rights  of  sojourn  pertaining  thereto  during  the 
drst  two  years  following  their  arrival  in  Germanj'.'^  •  •  •  <tThe 
general  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  nation  to  expel  obnoxious  foreigners, 
Those  presence  is  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  welfare,  from  its  shores,  is 
well  known  to  this  Government,  and  by  none  more  readily  acknowl- 
edged; but  this  right  was  not  lost  sight  of  in  framing  the  treaty  of  1868, 
and  while  the  right  is  admitted,  yet  its  particular  application  as  regards 
oatoralized  Americans  is  considered  in  and  limited  by  that  treaty." 

Mr.  Bajard.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mar.  12,  1686.  MSS.  Inst,  Germ. 
See  same  to  same,  Jan.  28, 1886;  ibid.  Same  to  same,  Jan.  2D,  1866;  ibid. 
See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  179. 

IV.  UABILITIES  OF  NATURALIZED  CITIZEN  ON  RETURNING  TO  NATIVE 

LAND, 

;;l)  WHILI  VOLUXTARY  EXPATRIATION  IS  NO  GROUND  FOR  ADVEKSE  PROCEKDINGS, 
rr  18  OTHERWISE  AS  TO  ACTS  DONE  BY  IIIM  DKFORE  EXPATRIATION. 

§180. 

'*Ihave  jnst  had  a  fall  conversation  with  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian 
fflinister,  in  relation  to  the  case  of  yonr  brother,  Henry  D'Oench.  The 
positions  maintained  by  this  Department  in  the  case  of  Koszta  will  be 
acted  on  in  all  cases  to  which  they  may  be  applicable;  bat  it  is  appre- 
hended that  there  are  such  circnmstatices  of  difference  in  your  brother's 
c^B6  as  may  embarrass  the  Government  in  their  efforts  to  procure  his 
ilischarge. 

''Prussia  regarded  him  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  and  claimed  from  the 
authorities  of  Hamburg  his  extradition  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  Ham- 
burg yielded  to  this  claim  as  a  matter  of  duty  arising  from  its  political 
connection  with  her.  Having  got  possession  of  his  person  and  brought 
iiim  within  her  jurisdiction,  as  she  contends,  in  a  strictly  legal  manner, 
ftbe  maintains  her  right  to  inflict  npon  him  the  punishment  to  which  ho 
iias  been  sentenced  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for  a  violation  of  its 
laws  committed  while  he  was  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
^'bange  of  national  character  subsequent  to  the  alleged  offense  does  not 
release  an  offender  from  penalties  previously  incurred  when  legally 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  whose  laws  have  been 
nolated.  It  may  be  fonnd  that  in  this  respect  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  yonr  brother  and  that  of  Koszta.  You  may,  liow- 
^^er,  be  assured  that  this  Government  will  use  all  proper  means  to 
effect  bis  release." 

Jlr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  D*OencL,  Nov.  16, 1803.    MSS.  Dom  Let. 
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An  Austrian  subject  who  commits  an  offense  against  Aastrian  laws, 
and  then,  after  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  re- 
turns voluntarily^  to  Austria,  cannot  rightfully  set  up  his  citizenship  in 
the  United  States  as  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  in  Austria  for  such  an  offense. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Apr.  6,  ISTS.  MSS.  Inst.,  Austria.  To 
same  effect,  see  same  to  same,  Nov.  6, 1854 ;  ibid, 

"  The  liability  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  the  courts  of 
Hanover  cannot  depend  upon  the  question  whether  he  is  a  native  or 
naturalized  citizen,  but  upon  the  question  only  whether  he  has  com- 
mitted any  offense  against  Hanoverian  law.  Expatriation,  as  you  have 
been  already  instructed,  is  no  offense,  and  we  cannot  permit  an  unrea- 
sonable distinction  to  be  made  between  different  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  Dec.  9,  1859.    MSS.  Insc,  Prossia. 

As  to  annoyances  to  which  Frenchmen  naturalized  in  the  United  States  maybe 

snbject  on  revisiting  France,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pintard,  Felt. 

12,  1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"  In  granting  the  high  privilege  of  its  citizenship,  the  dnited  States 
does  not  assume  the  defense  of  obligations  incurred  by  the  party  to 
whom  it  accords  its  citizenship  prior  to  bis  acquisition  of  that  rights 
nor  does  it  assume  to  become  his  attorney  for  the  prosecution  of  claims 
originating  prior  to  the  citizenship  of  the  claimant" 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Nov.  24, 1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

^^  The  only  provision  in  the  treaty  touching  the  liability  of  the  citizen 
to  punishment  on  his  return  appears  in  the  second  article,  that  a  natn- 
ralized  citizen  on  his  return  to  Germany  remains  liable  to  trial  and  pun- 
ish ment  for  an  action  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Germany  commuted  be- 
fore his  emigration.  This  limitation  is  plain,  and,  as  it  stands,  woald 
exclude  offenses  which  consist  in  a  failure  to  perform  military  duty,  the 
obligation  to  which  arises  after  emigration." 

Same  to  same,  Jnly  21,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

^'  Your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  inquiring  whether  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  born  in  France,  would  be  subject  to  military  duty  in 
case  he  should  revisit  his  native  country,  has  been  received. 

"  In  reply,  I  must  inform  you  that  your  inquiry  belongs  to  a  class  re- 
specting which  the  Department  of  State  refrains  from  expressing  an 
authoritative  opinion  in  advance  of  a  case  actually  arising  and  calling 
for  diplomatic  intervention.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  De- 
partment's understanding  of  the  general  French  rule  in  such  cases  is, 
that  when  a  male  child  is  boru  in  France,  the  fact  is  registered  at  the 
place  of  birth  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  prefecture  as  of  one  event- 
ually liable  to  military  duty.  On  the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year 
the  individual  is  summoned  to  present  himself  at  a  designated  place. 
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If  residiug  abroad,  tho  notice  is  served  od  bim  througb  tbe  consul,  or 
through  tbe  parents  and  relations  residing  in  France." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wollner,  Oct.  24,  1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Wbileanaturalized  citizen  who  returns  to  his  native  country  is  liable 
like  any  other  person,  to  be  arrested  for  a  debt  or  a  crime,  he  cannot 
rightfully  be  punished  for  the  non-performance  of  a  duty  which  is  sup- 
]K)sed  to  grow  out  of  his  abjured  allegiance.  An  arrest  of  a  former  sub- 
ject, who  has  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  he  emigrated  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  original 
coantry. 

9  Op.,  356,  Black.,  1859. 

v2)  l¥  HE  LEFT  MILITARY  DUTY  DUB  AND  UMPEBFOIUIED»  HE  MAY  BE  HELD  TO  IT 

IF  HE  RETUBN  AFTER  NATURALIZATION. 

5  181. 

*'  The  Prussian  Government  requires  of  all  its  subjects  a  certain 
amoont  of  military  service.  However  onerous  this  requirement  may  be, 
it  is  purely  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  in  which  no  foreign  Government 
lias  a  right  to  interfere.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  exemption  from  the 
obligation  to  render  this  service  in  favor  of  persons  wishing  to  lesive  the 
country,  unless  they  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  proper  authorities 
what  is  termed  *  a  certificate  of  emigration.^  This  '  emigration  certifi- 
cate '  seems  like  an  ordinary  passport  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  application.  When  the  vast  extent  of  the  Prussian  military  estab- 
lishment is  considered  and  its  importance  in  the  monarchy,  such  a  reg- 
Qlation,  in  reference  to  persons  wishing  to  emigrate,  who,  as  you  are 
aware,  now  amount  to  many  thousands  annually,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  tban  liberal.  But  even  if  a  different  system  prevailed,  and  if 
the  previous  rendition  of  a  certain  amount  of  military  duty  were  made 
the  condition  stJte  quanon  of  granting  the  *  emigration  certificate,'  how- 
ever oppressive  the  rule  might  be,  a  foreign  Government  could  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  its  execution. 

"  If,  then,  a  Prussian  subject  born  and  living  under  this  state  of  law 
thoojses  to  emigrate  to  a  foreign  country  without  obtaining  the  *  certifi- 
cate'which  alone  can  discharge  him  from  the  obligation  of  military 
service,  he  takes  that  step  at  his  own  risk.  He  elects  to  go  abroad 
nnder  the  burden  of  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  Government.  His 
<ieparture  is  of  the  nature  of  an  escape  from  her  laws,  and  if,  at  any 
subsequent  period,  he  is  indiscreet  enough  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  cannot  complain  if  those  laws  are  executed  to  his  disad- 
vantage. His  case  resembles  that  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  enlisted  bycon- 
jjcription  or  other  compulsory  process  in  the  army  or  navy.  If  he  should 
desert  the  service  of  his  country  and  thereby  render  himself  amenable 
to  military  law  no  one  would  expect  that  he  could  return  to  his  native 
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land  and  bid  defiance  to  its  laws,  because  in  the  mean  time  he  might 
have  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  a  foreign  state." 

Mr.  Everett,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Jan.  14,  1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pmfisia. 

^^  This  Government  cannot  rightfully  interpose  to  relieve  a  naturalized 
citizen  from  the  duties  or  penalties  which  the  laws  of  his  native  country 
may  impose  upon  him  on  his  voluntary  return  within  its  limits.  When 
a  foreigner  is  naturalized  the  Government  does  not  regard  the  obliga- 
tions he  has  incurred  elsewhere,  nor  does  it  undertake  to  exempt  him 
from  their  performance.  He  is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
in  this  country,  and  to  the  rights  which  our  treaties  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions secure  to  American  citizens  abroad.  In  this  respect  he  has  all 
the  rights  of  a  native-bom  citizen,  but  the  vindication  of  none  of  these 
rights  can  require  or  authorize  an  interference  in  his  behalf  with  tbe 
fair  application  to  him  of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  native  country  when 
he  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  their  control  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  would  apply  if  he  had  never  left  that  country. 
A  different  view  of  the  duties  of  this  Government  would  be  an  invasion 
of  the  independence  of  nations,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
discord ;  it  might  moreover  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
States  of  this  Union." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Daniel,  Nov.  10,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Italy. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of  most  of  the  German  states  require 
of  their  subjects  a  certain  amount  of  military  service.  If  they  emigrate 
before  they  perform  it,  and,  becoming  naturalized  abroad,  return  for 
any  purpose  to  their  native  country,  they  are  still  liable  to  perform  the 
service.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Florence,  Feb.  17,  1857.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

''  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  Government  has  acquiesced  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  that  when  a  citizen  who  has  been 
liable  to  military  duty,  leaves  his  own  country  without  permission,  and 
without  having  performed  this  duty,  he  may  be  held  to  discharge  this 
liability  whenever  he  is  found  again  in  his  native  state.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  regarded  by  this  Government  as  applying,  not  to  cases  of 
inchoate  liability,  but  to  cases  only  where  the  liability  has  become  com- 
plete.  To  speak  of  a  minor  as  liable  to  military  service,  simply  becanse, 
if  he  should  live  long  enough  in  the  country,  he  might  become  so,  coald 
not  be  fairly  regarded  as  either  appropriate  or  just," 

Mr.  Caas,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schleiden,  Apr.  9,  1859.    MSS.  Notes,  HsDse 
Towns. 

"  If  the  future  liability  to  do  military  duty  creates  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation wherever  the  party  may  be,  and  whatever  other  responsibili- 
ties he  may  have  incurred,  the  same  principle  will  enable  a  Government 
to  prevent  its  subjects  or  citizens  from  ever  leaving  its  dominions  or 
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ehanging  their  faome.    It  would  be  a  practical  denial  of  all  right  of  ex- 
patriatioD,  and  a  fall  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance." 

Mr.  Caas,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  May  12,  1839.    MSS.  luiit.,  Prussia. 

^'  The  position  of  the  United  States,  as  communicated  to  the  minister 
at  Berlin  for  the  information  of  the  Prussian  Government,  is  that  na- 
tive-born Prussians  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  returning  to 
the  eoQDtry  of  their  birth  are  not  liable  to  any  duties  or  penalties,  ex- 
cept each  as  were  existing  at  the  period  of  their  emigration.  If  at  that 
time  they  were  in  the  anny  or  actually  called  into  it,  such  emigration 
and  nataralization  do  not  exempt  them  from  the  legal  penalty  which 
they  incurred  by  their  desertion,  but  this  penalty  may  be  enforced 
against  them  whenever  they  shall  voluntarily  place  themselves  within 
the  local  jurisdiction  of  their  native  country,  and  shall  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  But  when  no  present  liabilities  exist 
against  them  at  the  period  of  their  emigration,  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Government,  gives  no  right  to  any  country  to  interfere 
with  naturalized  American  citizens,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
considered  an  act  unjust  in  itself  and  unfriendly  toward  the  United 
States.  This  question  cannot,  of  course,  arise  in  the  case  of  a  natural- 
ized citizen- who  remains  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  when  he  vol 
UDtarily  returns  to  his  native  country  that  its  local  laws  can  be  enforced 
against  him." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  ^Ir.  Hofcr,  Juno  14,  1859.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^^In  order  to  entitle  his  (a  naturalized  citizen's)  original  Government 
to  panisb  him  for  an  oifense,  this  must  have  been  committed  whilst  he 
was  a  subject  and  owed  allegiance  to  that  Government.  The  offense 
most  have  been  complete  before  his  expatriation.  It  must  have  been 
of  sach  a  character  that  he  might  have  been  tried  and  punished  for  it 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure.  A  future  liability  to  serve  in  the  army 
will  not  be  sufficient,  because  before  the  time  can  arise  for  such  service 
be  has  changed  his  allegiance  and  has  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  quite  absurd  to  contend  that  a  boy  brought  to  this 
country  from  a  foreign  country  with  his  father's  family,  when  but  twelve 
years  of  age  and  naturalized  here,  who  should  afterwards  visit  the 
country  of  his  birth  when  he  had  become  a  man  might  then  be  seized 
and  compelled  to  perform  military  service,  because  if  he  had  remained 
there  throughout  the  intervening  years,  and  his  life  had  been  spared, 
he  would  have  been  bound  to  perform  military  service.  To  sabmit  to 
such  a  principle  would  be  to  make  an  odious  distinction  between  our 
naturalized  and  native  citizens." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  V^right,  July  8,  1859.    MSS.  Inst..  Prussia. 

^'  This  Government  maintains  the  right  of  expatriation  and  natural- 
ization, and  maintains  also  that  if  a  foreign-born  citizen  naturalized 
here  returns  to  his  native  country  be  is  not  liable  to  any  military  duty, 
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except  such  as  was  actually  due,  aud  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
perform  before  his  emigration." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  July  27,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

^^  The  naturalized  emigrant  cannot  be  made  responsible  on  his  retam 
for  any  military  duty  unless  he  had  been  actually  required  to  perform 
it  before  his  emigration,  and  had  deserted  from  it." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Calboun,  Dec.  3!,  1859.    MSS.  lust., 
France. 

"  This  Department  is  frequently  called  upon  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who,  upon  temporary  visits 
to  their  native  countries,  are  subjected  to  arrest  and  imprisonment 
under  the  operation  of  these  conscription  laws.  When  any  such  case 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department,  its  aid  and  protection 
is  never  withheld,  nor  has  tbis  Government  omitted  any  opportunity 
to  urge  upon  the  Governments  of  Europe  a  modification  of  those  con- 
scription laws  in  so  far  as  their  operation  extends  to  or  affects  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  treaties  on  citizenship  and 
natilralization  which  exist  between  the  United  States  and  several  of  the 
Governments  of  continental  Europe,  these  Governments,  while  liberal 
as  to  other  matters,  insist  upon  excepting  liability  for  undischarged 
military  duties  Irom  the  schedule  of  native  obligations,  from  which  the 
subject  is  to  be  considered  released  upon  having  effected  a  change  in 
his  original  nationality." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Shorter  &  Brother,  Mar.  13, 1873.    MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

That  in  Russia  any  Russian  going  abroad  without  permission  would 
be  liable,  by  Eussian  municipal  law,  to  punishment,  whether  his  military 
duties  were  performed  or  not,  see  Mr.  Wurts  to  Mr.  Bayard,  St.  Peters- 
burg, June  14,  1885;  MSS.  Dispatches  Russia,  For.  ReL,  1885.  But  in 
ca«e  of  arrest  under  such  circumstances  the  Russian  Government  geoer- 
ally,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  releases  the  party  under  con- 
ditions, "but  this  is  regarded  as  a  concession  from  courtesy  and  not  of 
right.''  "  The  Russian  Government  refuses  to  admit  the  right  of  a  for- 
eign state  to  exempt  by  naturalization  its  subjects  from  their  unfulfilled 
prior  duties  to  the  land  of  their  birth."    Ibid. 

As  to  expulsion  from  Germany  in  snch  cases,  see  tn/ra,  $  206. 

As  to  liabilitj  of  Frenchmen  naturalized  in  the  United  States  to  military  doty, 

see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Myers,  Dec.  7, 18*5.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Mr.  Bajard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Spriggs,  Jan,  12,  1886;  ihid, 

(3)  But  no  liability  for  subsequext  duty. 

§  182. 

By  the  decree  of  the  judicial  tribunal  of  Toulouse  in  1860,  Mr.  PuyooD, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  an  American  citizen  by  naturalization,  was 
discharged  from  the  military  service  into  which  he  had  been  required  to 
enter.    «<  I  concur  fully  with  you  in  opinion  that  this  case  and  that  of  Mr. 
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Zeifer,  anotlier  American  naturalized  citizen  released  in  June  last,  nn- 
der  similar  circamstances,  by  a  judicial  tribunal  at  Weasenbourg,  recog- 
nize the  principle  that  Frenchmen  leaving  their  country  and  acquiring 
the  character  of  American  citizens,  agreeably  to  our  naturalization  laws, 
are  not  subject  to  compulsory  military  service  on  their  return  to  France 
aa  temi>orary  residents.    •    •    • 

^^  Three  principles  are  undeniably  established  by  this  exposition  of 
the  French  law : 

^^  1.  That  Frenchmen  have  the  right  to  expatriation,  and  the  right  to 
become  citizens  of  another  country. 

''  2.  That  by  such  expatriation  and  naturalization  they  cease  to  be 
French  citizens. 

*'  3.  That  no  person  can  be  a  French  soldier  who  is  not  a  French  citi- 
zen, and  naturalization  abroad  being  thus  incompatible  with  service  in 
the  French  armies,  an  American  naturalized  citizen  is  not  subject  to 
the  operation  of  the  conscription  laws.^ 

Mr.  Ca88,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  FaalkDer,  Oct.  3,  1800.  MSS.  Inst.«  France.  See 
infra,  $  202.  See  also  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  SpriggH,  Jan.  12,  ISS6.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

"  With  France,  our  ancient  and  powerful  ally,  our  relations  continue 
to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character.  A  decision  has  recently  been  made 
by  a  French  judicial  tribunal,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, which  cannot  fail  to  foster  the  sentiments  of  mutual  regard 
which  hare  so  long  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Under  the 
French  law  no  one  can  serve  in  the  armies  of  France  unless  he  be  a 
French  citizen.  The  law  of  France  recognizing  the  natural  right  of  ex- 
patriation, it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  a  Frenchman,  by 
the  factof  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  changed  his 
allegiance  and  has  lost  his  native  character.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  French  armies  in  case  he  should  return  to  his 
native  country.  These  principles  were  announced  in  1852  by  the  French 
minister  of  war,  and  in  two  late  cases  have  been  confirmed  by  the  French 
judiciary.  In  these  cases  two  natives  of  France  have  been  discharged 
from  the  French  army  because  they  had  become  American  citizens.  To 
employ  the  language  of  our  present  minister  to  France,  who  has  rendered 
good  service  on  this  occasion,  *I  do  not  think  our  French  naturalized 
fellow-citizens  will  hereafter  experience  much  annoyance  on  this  sub- 
ject.' » 

Preeideot  Buchanan,  Foiirtb  Aonual  Message,  1860. 

"The  United  States  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  conscription  for 
its  own  military  service.  The  naturalized  citizens  generally  were 
neither  disloyal  nor  patriotic,  but  many  of  them  sought  escape  from  mil- 
itary duty  here,  undei;  the  influence  of  the  same  motives  which  had 
induced  them  to  seek  immunity  from  similar  service  in  their  native 
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country,  by  acquiring  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  Tiius  the 
Government  found  itself  committed,  in  an  extreme  conjunction  of  public 
affairs,  to  perplexing  controversies  with  foreign  powers,  in  resisting,  on 
the  one  hand,  their  cla,im8  for  the  exemption  from  our  military  service  of 
persons  who  appealed  to  their  protection,  and,  on  the  other,  the  enforc- 
ing of  claims  for  the  exemption  of  a  like  class  from  military  service  in 
foreign  countries,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  acquired  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States.  The  President  has  decided  that  it  \& 
not  expedient  to  urge  questions  of  the  latter  sort  in  the  present  crisis 
beyond  the  limits  of  appeal  to  the  good  will  and  friendly  disposition  of 
foreign  powers.  We  ought  to  discourage  rather  than  encourage,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  return  of  naturalized  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  emigra- 
tion  of  our  own  citizens  to  Europe." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Motley,  Apr.  21,  18G3.     MSS.  Inst.,  Anstria. 
That  aliens  are  not  generally  compellable  to  military  service,  see  infra,  i  202. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  reservation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  principle  that  the  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  this  country  completely  absolves  the  person  complying  with  it 
from  foreign  allegiance,  whoever  may  have  been  his  sovereign,  and  in- 
vests him  with  the  right  equally  with  native-born  citizens  to  such  pro- 
tection and  care  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  as  it  can,  in 
conformity  with  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  extend  over  him,  wher- 
ever he  may  sojourn,  whether  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  or  in  any  other 
foreign  country.  Of  course,  the  United  States  do  not  claim  or  hold 
that  any  such  naturalized  citizen,  when  transiently  traveling  or  sojourn- 
ing for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  a  foreign  country,  can  refuse  sab- 
mission  to  the  sovereign  authority  and  obedience  to  the  laws  in  the  coon- 
try  of  his  temporary  residence.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when 
passing  through  or  dwelling  in  foreign  countries,  owe  obedience  and 
submission  to  the  laws  of  those  countries." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Mar.  22,  1866.  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit 

'^The  result  of  our  late  experience  is  that  a  foreign  passport  may  be 
safely  taken  as  furnishing  presumptive  evidence  of  a  title  to  exemption 
from  military  service  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  Government  which  grants 
the  passport  shall  be  found  to  be  acting  in  good  faith  and  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  nations. 

'<2d.  That  when  a  person  representing  himself  to  be  an  alien,  and 
whether  producing  a  passport  or  not,  is  conscripted,  he  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  present  his  claim,  with  evidence  in  its  support,  to  a  competent 
military  tribunal,  by  which  the  case  shall  be  heard  summarily,  a  dis- 
charge by  such  military  tribunal  to  be  final.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
claim  of  an  alien  is  overruled  by  the  military  tribunal,  then  the  dis- 
charge, with  tbe  facts  relative  to  the  case,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  min- 
ister of  state  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
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''At  every  stage  of  tbe  case  the  representatives  of  the  nation  ivhose 
protection  is  invoked  are  allowed  to  intervene." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  May  7,  1866.    HSS.  lost.,  France. 
See,  as  to  pasBports,  infra,  $$  l^lff-    As  to  exemption  of  aliens,  see  infra, 
^202. 
For  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion  as  to  the  effect,  ander  the  treaty  of  1868,  of  the 
I  naturalization  of  Germans  in  the  United  States  on  their  obligation  to  per- 

!  form  military  service  in  Germany,  in  case  of  their  temporary  return  thither, 

I  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  51,  2d  sess.,  40th  Cong. ;  qaoted  $upra,  $  149. 

I  As  to  exemption  in  Austria  of  returning  naturalized  citizens  from  military 

I  duty,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to,  Mr.  FishSr,  July  8, 1870.    MSS.  Dom. 

Let. 
As  to  Hesse,  see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Magnus,  June  13,  1870 ;  ibid. ;  Mr.  Fish  to 

Mr.  Sanders,  July  12,1870;  ibid. 
As  to  North  Germany,  see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Gietz,  Feb.  8, 1871 ;  ibid. 

"A  person  having  served  the  required  three  years  and  being  placed 
on  the  reserve  rolls,  having  emigrated  in  time  of  peace,  when  no  exist- 
ing obligation  to  perform  military  service  existed,  and  having  become 
naturalized  in  good  faith  after  a  residence  of  five  years,  and  who,  al- 
thongh  temporarily  in  Germany,  intends  in  good  faith  to  return  and 
reside  in  the  United  States,  appears  to  be  secured  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  from  punishment  for  a  failure  to  perform  military  service  when 
the  obligation  arises  after  his  emigration." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  July  22,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.    See,  as 

to  treaty  with  Germany,  aupra,  $  149. 
As  to  two  years'  limitation,  see  $upra,  $  179. 

^^  So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  this  Department  extends,  the  effective 
working  of  the  treaty  during  the  ten  years  and  more  of  its  existence 
ha8  not  proved  a  hardship  to  bona  fide  naturalized  citizens  whose  de- 
parture from  their  native  land  has  not  been  marked  by  any  violation 
of  law,  and  whose  return  to  Germany  has  been  orderly  and  for  private 
ends  of  business  or  pleasure.  In  contrary  cases  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  reciprocal  agreement  acceptable  to  both  nations  would 
absolutely  secure  a  returning  naturalized  citizen  from  the  consequences 
of  a  punishable  act  committed  on  German  territory  either  prior  to  his 
expatriation  or  subsequent  to  his  return." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  House  Committee  of  Foreign 
Afifdrs,  Feh.  5, 1879.    MSS.  Report  Book.    See  9urpra,  $  149. 

<<As  a  general  rule,  naturalized^  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  German  birth  are  protected  by  their  American  citizenship 
from  liability  to  service  in  the  German  army  when  they  temporarily  re- 
visit that  country.  The  exceptions  to  that  rule  are  those  arising  under 
the  second  article  of  the  naturalization  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Germany ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  has  emigrated 
^hile  in  actual  service  (desertion)  or  when  enrolled  for  duty  and  await- 
ing a  call  to  service;  or  if,  after  attaining  the  age  fixed  by  German  law 
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for  military  service,  lie  is  guilty  of  some  act  or  omission  with  tbe  design 
of  evading  such  service. 

"It  is  impossible  for  this  Department  to  say  in  advance  what  molesta- 
tion naturalized  American  citizens  of  German  birth  may  meet  with  from 
the  authorities  of  Germany  by  reason  of  questions  arising  as  to  their 
liability  to  military  duty  there.  In  case  of  arrest,  however,  they  may 
be  assured  of  all  proper  protection  from  this  Government  and  its  repre- 
sentatives." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  iStato,  to  Mr.  Lang,  Apr.  7,  1881.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot.    See 
aupraj  ^  149. 

"Naturalization  is  regarded  as  a  purely  domestic  act,  whereof  all 
the  conditions  are  controlled  by  the  law  of  the  naturalizing  country; 
and  while  in  the  interest  of  reciprocal  good  feeling  the  United  States  has 
been  willing  to  stipulate  by  treaty  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
act  of  naturalization  bero  should  not  protect  an  Austrian,  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  and  voluntarily  returning  to  the  Empire,  from  the 
consequences  of  violating  military  law,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  rela- 
tion in  which  an  alien  may  stand  toward  his  own  Government  should 
be  a  bar  to  naturalization  as  an  American  citizen,  if  the  applicant  be 
witbin  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  United  States  and  comply  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  statute. 

''Sections  J,  2,  and  3  of  Article  II  of  the  treaty  aim  to  except  from 
protection  by  naturalization,  in  case  the  naturalized  person  returns  to 
his  former  country,  all  cases  where  the  offense  of  evading  military  duty 
shall  be  completed  by  some  intentional  act  of  the  offender,  committed 
while  yet  witbin  Austrian  jurisdiction.  The  hypothetical  case  prescuted 
does  not  seem  to  come  within  this  broad  principle." 

Mr.  Frelingluiyson,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Taft,  Aug.  25,  ISai.     MSS.  lust.,  Au.stria. 
As  to  treaty  with  Au.stria,  see  nuiyra^  $  141. 

**From  the  responses  previously  made  to  your  inquiries  in  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's behalf,  it  appears  that  the  brunt  of  the  charge  against  him  was 
that  he,  a  minor,  quitted  Russian  jurisdiction  in  advance  of  attaining 
the  age  when  he  might  be  called  upon  for  military  service.  He  was 
born  at  Lodz  in  1852,  and  in  1874  became  liable  to  military  service. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1869,  five  years  before  the  liability 
could  rest  upon  him.  When  the  technical  offense,  styled  'evasion  of 
military  duty,'  which  is  the  sole  charge  against  him,  began  to  exist  as 
a  tangible  accusation,  lleinhardt  Wagner  had  already,  by  residence  in 
the  United  States  for  more  than  three  years  preceding  his  majority, 
acquired  under  our  statutes  the  preliminary  rights  of  citizenship.  No 
nation  should  assert  an  absolute  claim  over  one  of  its  subjects  under 
circumstances  like  these,  and  it  is  thought  improbable  that  Eussia  will 
persist  in  such  a  claim,  even  if  made.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  such 
a  pretension,  for  the  taking  of  a  male  infant  out  of  Russia  might  be  re- 
garded with  equal  propriety  as  an  *  evasion'  of  eventual  military  serv- 
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ice.  It  is  tantamount  to  asserting  a  right  to  punish  any  male  Russian 
who,  having  quitted  Russian  territory  and  become  a  citizen  of  another 
state,  may  afterward  return  to  Russia. 

^'This claim  is  diflferent  from  that  put  forth  by  some  Governments  for 
the  completion  of  military  duty  fully  accruing  while  the  subject  is  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  actually  left  unfulfilled.  It  is,  for  example,  claimed 
that  a  subject  who  leaves  the  country  when  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
army,  and  becomes  a  citizen  or  subject  of  another  state,  may,  if  he  re- 
turns to  the  former  jurisdiction  while  yet  of  age  for  military  duty,  be 
compelled  to  serve  out  his  term.  This  rule  appears  harsh  to  us,  and 
yet  it  goes  no  further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  a  contention  that  an 
obligation  of  service  accruing  and  unpaid  while  the  subject  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  country,  continues,  and  is  to  be  extinguished  in  kind  by  per- 
formance of  the  alleged  defaulted  service.  But,  harsh  as  it  is,  it  is 
wholly  different  from  the  infliction  of  vindictive  punishment,  as,  for  in- 
i^tance,  exile  for  the  constructive  evasion  of  an  inchoate  obligation.  To 
exact  the  fulfillment  of  an  existing  obligation  is  one  thing;  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  for  not  recognizing  a  future  contingent  obligation 
is  another." 

Mr.  FrolinghnyseD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hant,  Dec,  %2,  IHSX    MSS.  iDst.,  Russia. 
As  to  treaties  with  Russia,  see  supra f  $  159. 

Papers  relative  to  the  compulsory  enlistment  of  American  citizens 
io  the  army  of  Russia  prior  to  1860  will  be  found  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
•38, 36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  See  also  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong.,  1st 
se&s. 

The  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  Prnssia  in  1861  as  to 
liability  of  naturalized  citizens  to  military  duty  will  be  found  in  the 
Brit,  and  For.  St.  Piip.  for  1801-'62,  vol.  52,  1232.  For  correspondence 
with  other  powers  on  the  same  subject  see  same  work,  1802-63,  vol.  53 ; 
1863-'64,  vol.  54. 

As  to  expulsion  from  Genuauy  of  Germans  naturalized  in  tbe  United  States  on 
ground  of  non-performance  of  military  service,  see  tn/ra,  $  ^OO. 

The  treaties  with  specific  sovereij^nties  as  to  naturalization  are  noticed  supra, 
n  141  #. 

V.  CniLDREX, 
(1)  Born  in  the  United  States  generally  citizens. 

§183. 

Tbe  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that ''  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and 
sobject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." 

By  section  1902,  Revised  Statutes,  '*  all  persons  born  in  the  United 
States  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  ])ower,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  Indians  arc  held  not  within  this  clause,  not 
being  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  (Infra^  §  196, 
wpro,  §  173.)    The  same  reasoning,  it  may  be  argued,  would  exclude 
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children  born  Id  the  United  States  to  foreigners  here  on  transient  resi- 
dence, such  children  not  being  by  the  law  of  nations  '^  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

See  ivfra,  $$  173, 196, 208 ;  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  585 ;  McKay  r.Campbell,  2 
Sawyer.  118 ;  Elk  v.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.,  94. 

^<  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by  you  in  the  same  letter 
whether  ^  tlie  children  of  foreign  parents  horn  in  the  Uaiied  States^  bat 
brought  to  the  country  of  which  the  father  is  asubject,  and  continuing  to 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  father's  country,  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  citizens  of  the  United  States,'  I  have  to  observe  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed that,  according  to  the  common  law,  any  person  born  in  the  United 
States,  unless  he  be  born  in  one  of  the  foreign  legations  therein,  may  be 
considered  a  citizen  thereof  until  he  formally  renounces  his  citizenship. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  United  States  statute  containing  a  proTis* 
ion  upon  this  subject,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  there  been  any  ju- 
dicial decision  in  regard  to  it." 

Mr.  Marcy^  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  June  6,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

"The  only  mode  of  adoption  by  which  a  private  citizen  can  confer 
citizenship  on  an  alien  is  that  of  marrying  a  female  of  foreign  birth." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Feb.  26,  1970,    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  cannot  by  adopting  a  child  of  foreign 
nationality,  confer  on  such  child  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Read,  Jan.  6,  1872.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

But  if  an  adoption  is  good  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  to  which  an  infant  is  taken  by  his  adopter,  with  the  consent  of 
the  guardians  of  the  party  adopted,  and  accompanied  by  bona  fide  change 
of  domicil,  it  would  internationally  make  the  person  adopted  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  the  adoption. 

"It  results  from  inquiry  that  John  Peter  Sbarboro  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia November  17, 1852,  and  that  his  father  was  not  naturalized  until 
November  6, 1860.  The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares 
that '  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

"  This  is  simply  an  affirmance  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  of 
this  country,  so  far  as  it  asserts  the  status  of  citizenship  to  be  fixed  by 
the  place  of  nativity,  irrespective  of  parentage.  The  qualification,  'and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,'  was  probably  intended  to  exclude 
the  children  of  foreign  ministers,  and  of  other  persons  who  may  be  within 
our  territory  with  rights  of  extraterritoriality.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to 
read  the  language  as  meaning  tchile  or  when  they  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  but  this  would  denationalize  all  citizens, 
native  or  naturalized,  the  moment  they  entered  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
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A  coDtemporaneoas  exposition  of  this  amendment  was  given  by  the  3d 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 1868  (15  Stat.  L.,  224)." 

Kr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Marab,  May  19,  1871.    MSS.  Inst.,  Italy. 

^^The  nndersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
hoDor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  which  his  excellency  the 
Baron  Lederer  addressed  to  him  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  and  has 
given  very  carefnl  consideration  to  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  na- 
tioDality  of  Francois  A.  Heinrich  therein  set  forth. 

''Baron  Lederer  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned,  for  the 
first  time,  the  important  fact  that  Heinrich  had,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, availed  himself  of  Austrian  x>rotection,  and  traveled  as  an  Aus- 
trian subject  under  an  Austrian  passport. 

*^Tbis  fact,  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  signed  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1870,  induced  a  reconsideration  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  opinion  which  bad  been  expressed  without  the  information 
conveyed  by  Baron  Ledercr's  note  with  regard  to  Heinrich's  nation- 
alitv. 

'^  The  whole  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Attorney-General,  who  is  of  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  above 
referred  to  provides  that  citizens  of  either  country  (the  Austro-Hun- 
ganan  monarchy  and  the  United  States)  who  have  resided  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  uninterruptedly  for  five  years,  and  during  such  resi- 
dence have  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  other  country,  are  to  be 
treated  as  such ;  and  while,  as  a  general  rule,  a  person  born  in  this 
conntry,  though  of  alien  parents  who  have  never  been  naturalized,  is 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  treaty  clearly  recognizes  the  right  of  an  American  citi- 
7^n  to  change  his  nationality  and  become  a  subject  of  Austria. 

^^Applying  these  views  to  the  case  of  Francois  Heinrich,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  view  of  the  statements  in  the  note  of  Baron  Lederer, 
that  under  the  laws  of  Austria  a  foreign- born  child  of  Austrian  parents 
takes  the  nationality  of  the  latter,  and  is  regarded  as  an  Austrian,  and 
that  Francois  Heinrich  has  at  different  periods  obtained  passports  from 
the  Austrian  Government  and  traveled  under  their  protection  as  an 
Austrian  subject,  taken  in  connection  with  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  has  resided  in  Austria,  thinks  these  circumstances  may  be 
viewed  as  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  consent  on  his  part,  at  those 
periods  especially,  to  be  a  member  of  that  nation ;  and  that  such  con- 
sent co-operating  with  the  law  of  Austria,  to  which  reference  has  been 
wade  (by  which  he  says  it  would  seem  children  of  Austrian  parents 
Iwrn  abroad  are  naturalized  at  their  birth),  and  accompanied,  moreover, 
by  continued  residence  in  that  country,  effected  a  complete  change  in 
his  nationality  from  American  citizenship  to  Austrian  citizenship. 

"The  Attorney-General  concludes  by  saying,  that,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  appearing  in  this  case,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
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nnder  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  convention,  Francois  A.  Heinrich 
should  be  beld  by  the  United  States  to  be  an  Austrian  subject,  and 
treated  as  such ;  that  he  is  not  an  American  citizen,  and  consequently 
not  entitled  to  protection  from  this  Government. 

*'  FollowinfT  this  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  undersigned 
has  the  honor  in  reply  to  the  question  addressed  to  him  by  Baron  Le- 
derer,  in  his  note  of  the  6th  of  April  last,  to  say  that  Francois  A.  Hein- 
rich is  not,  and  will  not  be,  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
dominion." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Baron  Lederer,  Dec.  24, 1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Austria; 
For.  Rel.,  1873. 

So  far  a.s  concerns  our  own  local  law,  a  child  born  in  the  Uuited 
States  to  a  British  subject,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Apr.  14,  1873.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  minor  child  of  a  Spaniard,  born  in  the  United  States  and  while 
in  the  Uuited  States,  or  in  any  other  country  than  Spain,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  "TheTjuited  States  has,  however,  recognized  the 
principle  that  persons  although  entitled  to  be  deemed  citizens  by  its 
laws,  may  also,  by  the  law  of  some  other  country,  be  held  to  allegiance 
in  that  country." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gushing,  Feb.  16,  1877.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  has  declared  by  law  that  the  right  of  expa- 
triation is  inherent  and  inalienable  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  In 
Speck's  case,  while  it  is  true  that  the  boy  by  virtue  of  liis  nativity,  may 
claim  citizenship  of  theUnited  States,  yet  his  father  being  an  alien  ami 
continuing  to  remain  a  Swiss  citizen  and  having  removed  the  boy  Joseph, 
while  a  minor,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  his  status 
as  well  as  his  domicil,  according  to  well-understood  principles  of  in- 
ternational and  municipal  law,  follows  that  of  the  father  until  the  boy 
attains  his  majority.  Should  he,  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  voluntarily  return-  to  the  United  States,  and  make  it  his  perma- 
nent home,  asserting  the  right  of  citizenship  in  virtue  of  his  nativity,  his 
X)olitical  status  would  then  be  determined  according  to  the  law  and  cii- 
cumstances  of  the  case/' 

Mr.  F.  W.  Scwartl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Ang.  20,  1878.   MSS.  Inst., 
Switz. 

A  child  who,  born  in  the  United  States  to  French  parents,  goes  in  his 
minority  to  France,  and  there  remains  voluntarily  after  he  has  become 
of  full  age,  may  be  held  to  have  abjured  his  American  nationality. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Noyes,  Dec.  31,  If^T^.    MSS.  Inst., France.    See 
Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Hitt,  Feb.  i:i,  IfifO ;  ihid. 
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Sons  bom,  in  this  coantry,  to  a  German  bcro  uaturalized,  are,  though 
they  were  taken  back  for  a  few  years  during  their  minority  to  Germany, 
eitizens  of  the  United  States,  they  having  returned  to  this  country  be- 
fore arriving  at  full  age,  and  electing  it  as  their  domicil  when  arriving 
at  fall  age.  It  follows  from  this  "  that  any  i)roi)erty  which  they  may 
DOW  possess  in  the  German  dominions,  and  any  property  which  they 
may  hereafter  acquire  in  that  country  •  •  •  must  bo  held  to  be 
free  from  liability  on  grounds  arising  from  their  refusal  to  submit  them- 
selves to  that  Government  for  the  performance  of  military  service." 

Mr.EvartB.Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Jone  6,  1879.  MSS.  lust.,  Germ.  For 
farther  proceedings  in  this  case,  see  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  White,  Jaly  28, 
1880 ;  ibid.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Evarts,  Feb.  15,  ltl82 ;  ibid.  Mr. 
FrellDghaysen  to  Mr.  Kaason,  Feb.  7, 1^85 ;  ibid. 

Minor  children,  bom  in  this  country  to  naturalized  citizens,  afterwards 
temporarily  visiting  Germany,  are  entitled  to  passx)orts  to  return  to  the 
United  States  on  the  eve  of  their  coming  of  age. 

>Ir.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Apr.  23, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

A  person  born  in  the  United  States  has  a  right,  though  he  has  inter- 
mediately been  carried  abroad  by  his  parents,  to  elect  the  United  States 
as  a  nationality  when  he  arrives  at  full  age. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Nov.  12,  1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Denmark. 
See  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Hitt,  Feb.  10, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

The  child  bom  to  an  alien  in  the  United  States  loses  his  citizenship 
CD  leaving  the  United  States  and  returning  to  his  parent's  allegiance. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  Nov.  15,  1881.  MSS.Dom.Let. 

A  child  born  in  this  country  to  a  German  subject  is  subject,  if  he  put 
himself  in  German  jurisdiction,  to  German  laws. 

Mr.FrelinRhdysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  Aug.  8,  1882.    MSS.  Dom  Let. 

A  child  born  in  this  country  to  a  foreign  father,  when  taken  by  his 
father  abroad,  acquires  the  father's  domicil  and  nationality. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Jane  4,  1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
Switz. 

"Your  No.  3G,  of  the  13th  of  October  last,  reports  your  recent  action 
npon  two  naturalization  cases,  concerning  which  you  desire  the  super- 
^sory  consideration  of  this  Department. 

"The  first  case,  of  Ludwig  Hausdiug,  appears  to  have  been  decided 
according  to  the  law  and  the  facts.  It  is  stated  that  having  been  born 
in  the  United  States  of  a  Saxon  subject,  he  was  removed  to  his  father's 
ii^tive  land,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained,  although  his  father  has 
sabseqaently  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  You  refused  a 
passport  on  the  ground  that  the  applicant  was  born  of  Saxon  subjects, 
temiwrarily  in  the  United  States,  and  was  never  "dwelling  in  the  United 
States,"  either  at  the  time  of  or  since  his  parent's  naturalization,  and 
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that  ho  was  not,  therefore,  nataralized  by  force  of  the  statute,  section 
2172,  Eevised  Statutes. 

*^  It  does  not  appear  from  your  statement  whether  Wilhelm  HausdiDg, 
the  father,  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen 
before  the  birth  of  Ludwig.  While  this,  if  it  were  established,  woald 
lend  an  appearance  of  hardship  to  an  adverse  decision  apon  his  claim 
to  be  deemed  a  citizen,  yet,  even  in  this  case,  as  the  statutes  stand,  year 
decision  would  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  section  2168,  which  admits 
to  citizenship,  on  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  the  widow  and 
children  of  an  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  but  dies  before  com- 
pleting his  naturalization.  By  providing  for  special  exemption  excludes 
the  idea  of  any  other  exemption,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
completion  of  the  father's  naturalization  before  the  permament  removal 
of  the  minor  son  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

''  Not  being  naturalized  by  force  of  the  statute,  LudwigHausding  coold 
only  assert  citizenship  on  the  ground  of  birth  in  the  United  States;  bat 
this  claim  would,  if  presented,  be  untenable,  for  by  section  1092,  Be  vised 
Statutes,  it  is  made  a  condition  of  citizenship  by  birth  that  the  person 
be  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power. 

^'This  last  consideration  serves  also  to  answer  the  *  quaere'  which  yon 
annex  toyour  statement  of  the  Hausding  case.  You  ask :  '  Can  one  born 
a  foreign  subject,  but  within  the  United  States,  make  the  option  after  his 
majority,  and  while  still  living  abroad,  to  adopt  the  citizenship  of  bis 
birthplace  f  It  seems  not,  and  that  he  must  change  his  allegiance  by 
emigration  and  legal  process  of  naturalization.'  Sections  1992  and  1993 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes  clearly  show  the  extent  of  existing  legislation; 
that  the  fact  of  birth,  under  circumstances  implying  alien  subjection,  estab- 
lishes of  itself  no  right  of  citizenship ;  and  that  the  citizenship  of  a  per- 
son so  born  is  to  be  acquired  in  some  legitimate  manner  through  tbe 
operation  of  statute.  Ko  statute  contemplates  the  acquisition  of  tbe 
declared  character  of  an  American  citizen  by  a  person  not  at  the  time 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  record  which  confers  that  char- 
acter. 

<^  Your  decision  granting  a  passport  in  the  case  of  Johannes  Weber  is 
approved.  In  a  case  like  this  much  depends  upon  the  bona  fides  of  tbe 
applicant,  and  his  evident  intent  to  return  to  the  United  States,  as  to 
which  the  minister  must  necessarily  be  the  best  judge  of  his  duty  in 
granting  or  withholding  a  passport. 

"  Your  second  '  quaere,'  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  if  dwelling 
in  the  United  States,'  found  in  section  2172,  Revised  Statutes,  is  one  of  a 
hypothetical  class  as  to  which  the  general  rule  of  the  Department  coun. 
sels  no  decision  being  made  in  advance  of  a  specific  case  arising.  !No 
such  case  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  presented  for  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  or  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  would,  however,  be  in  fact  difi&cult  to  see  how,  in  the  light  of  sec- 
tion 1099  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  declares  any  decision  of  any 
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officer  of  the  Oovernment  tending  to  restrict  the  right  of  expatriation 
and  change  of  allegiance  to  be  ^  inconsistent  with  the  fandaniental 
piiDciples  of  the  Bepnblic/  and  of  section  2000,  which  declares  that '  all 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  while  in  foreign  countries  are 
entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  OoTernment  the  same  protection 
of  persons  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens,'  any 
branch  of  the  Government  conld  well  maintain  that  the  children  of  per- 
sons duly  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  also  citizens 
by  law,  should  lose  that  status  by  the  mere  act  of  passing  beyond  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  especially  if  they  passed 
within  the  limits  of  a  third  state  not  of  the  original  allegiance,  which 
conld  under  no  circumstances  lay  claim  to  their  subjection.  It  can  be 
seen  how  such  an  interpretation  might  regard  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  a  citizen  of  no  country  whatever,  through  the  sole  fact  of  setting 
ibot  outside  of  our  ten-itory,  and  how,  by  again  setting  foot  within  our 
borders,  his  right  of  citizenship  might  be  deemed  to  revive  unimpaired. 

''As  you  remark,  '  the  construction  of  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  the 
minor  children  who  become  citizens  through  the  naturalization  of  their 
father  must  be,  at  the  time  of  their  father's  naturalization,  dwelling  in 
the  United  States,  would  allow  a  young  man  to  join  his  father  in  the 
United  States  a  week  before  his  naturalization,  and  return  to  his  native 
landa  week  after,  a  full-fledged  American  citizen,  while  still  in  his  minor- 
ity, and  without  renunciation  of  old  allegiance  or  swearing  to  the  new.' 
That  such  a  thing  is  possible  is  a  defect  in  our  existing  naturalization 
laws. 

''The  President,  in  his  last  message,  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  advisability  of  recasting  the  statutes  in  this  respect,  in  order  to 
remove  obscurities  and  contradictions,  and  surround  the  acquisition  of 
American  citizenship  with  safeguards  commensurate  with  the  high  priv- 
ileges and  obligations  which  it  confers  and  creates." 

Mr.  Frelinghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Easson,  Jan.  15,  1885  ;  MSS.  Inst., 

Germ. ;  For.  Rel.,  1885.' 
For  cognate  instructions^  see  infra,  $  184. 
As  to  right  of  such  parties  to  protection,  see  ivfra^  $  190. 

Your  UTo.  24,  in  regard  to  the  request  of  Kichard  Greisser  for  a  pass- 
port, has  been  received.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  I  do  not  consider  that  Eichard  Greisser  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  was,  it  is  true,  boru  in  1867  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  His  father,  however,  was  at  that  time  a  German  sub- 
ject, and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  facts  stated,  domiciled  in 
Gennany.  The  son,  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  his  international  re- 
lations, was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  of  the  same  nationalitv  as  his 
&ther.  Had  he  remained  in  this  country  till  he  was  of  full  age  and 
tben  elected  an  American  nationality,  be  would  on  the  same  general 
pnnciples  of  international  law  be  now  clothed  with  American  national- 
ity. But  so  far  firom  this  being  the  case,  he  left  this  country  with  his 
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mother  wheu  ho  was  under  two  years  old,  apparently  joiuinp^  the  father 
in  Germany,  to  which  country  the  latter  had  previously  returned,  and 
then,  after  his  father's  death,  moved  with  his  mother  to  Switzerland. 
His  technical  nationality  and  domicil  would,  therefore,  during  his 
minority  and  his  father's  life,  be  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  Switzer- 
land. 

'^  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  though  on  general  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  his  nationality  and  domicil  are  in  Germany,  he  may 
not  in  this  country  by  force  of  our  special  legislation  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  arid  as  such  entitled  to  a  passport.  We  have  in  tho 
naturalization  legislation  of  modem  civilized  states  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  rule  that  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  particular  matters,  may 
be,  as  to  such  particular  countries,  either  expanded  or  contracted  by  local 
legislation,  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  far  the  rule  above 
stated  is  affected  by  the  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

"By  section  1902,  Kevised  SUtutes,  enacted  in  1866— 

"  <  All  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power^  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States.' 

'^  By  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ratified  in  1868— 

"  'All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside.' 

"  Ifichard  (Jriesser  was  no  doubt  born  in  the  United  States,  but  he  was 
on  his  birth  '  subject  to  a  foreign  power'  and  'not  subject  to  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  United  States.'  He  was  not,  therefore,  under  the  statute 
and  the  Constitution  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth ;  and  it  ia 
not  pretended  that  he  has  any  other  title  to  citizenship." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Winchester,  Nov.  28, 1885.    M8S.  Inst.,  Switz.; 
For.  Rel.,  Ib85. 

In  this  case  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  applicant,  according  to 
the  test  applied  above  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  August  20,  1878,  was  at 
the  time  of  the  application  not  "subject  to  tho  jurisdiction"  of  tbe 
United  States.    See  de  Bourry's  case,  infra. 

'^It  has  been  settled  by  frequent  rulings  in  this  Department  that  when 
a  child,  who  is  born  in  the  United  States  to  a  father  temporarily  here 
residing,  returns  with  his  father  to  the  latter's  country  of  native  alle- 
giance, such  child  cannot,  during  his  minority  and  his  residence  in  such 
country,  call  on  this  Department  to  intervene  in  his  behalf  against  such 
country.  In  the  present  case,  the  child  was  posthumous;  the  father, 
though  he  had  taken  up  a  ^permanent  residence'  here,  and  had  there- 
fore acquired  a  New  York  domicile,  had  been  here  but  four  years  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  had  not  been  naturalized ;  and  the  mother,  in 
1870,  when  the  child  was  one  year  old,  took  him  back  to  Germany,  where 
she  has  resided  with  him  ever  since.    An  interesting  question  hero 
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arises  as  to  whether  a  widowed  mother  can,  by  the  principles  of  inter* 
national  law,  change,  by  her  own  action  without  the  approval  of  the 
court  of  the  child's  domicil,  the  child's  domicil  and  nationality.  That 
it  caoDot  be  so  changed  is  held  by  eminent  continental  jurists.  (Bar., 
§  31]  1  Foelix,  pp.  54,  56,  94 ;  Denisart,  Domicile,  §  2.)  '  Der  Wittwc,' 
sajs  Bar,  whose  authority  both  in  Germany  and  this  country  is  do- 
serredly  high,  ^kann  dagegen  das  Becht  das  Domicil  ihrer  minderjah- 
igen  Kinder  zu  verandern,  nicht  zngestanden  werden.'  To  the  same 
effect  is  Lamar  v.  Micou,  112  XT.  S.,  452.  According  to  this  view,  the 
mother  of  the  child  in  question  could  not,  on  the  bare  facts  stated  to 
us,  change  his  domicil  so  a«  to  withdraw  him  from  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  But  as  he  is  now  in  Germany,  the  question  is  one  which, 
if  military  service  be  insisted  on,  must  be  presented  to  the  German 
GoTemment  for  consideration,  and  their  views  heard,  before  this  Do- 
partment  can  express  any  final  determination  in  this  relation. 

*^The  treaty  of  18G8  provides  that  'citizens  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, who  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly  within  the  United  States  five  years, 
shall  be  held  by  the  North  German  Confederation  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, and  shall  be  treated  as  such.'  This,  however,  does  not  say  that 
persons  not  falling  within  this  class  who  are  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  shall  not  obtain  from  Germany  those  rights  to  which  such  per- 
sons are  entitled  by  international  law." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Liebmann,  July  9,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.; 
in/ray  i  190. 

**  Your  No.  102,  of  the  1st  instant,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Freiderich  de 
Bonrry's  claim  for  a  passport,  is  now  before  me,  and  I  take  the  oppor- 
tonity  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  clearness  of  its  statementa 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  distinctions  it  makes. 

^*  Freiderich  de  Bourry,  according  to  the  allegations  in  his  memorial, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  December  4, 1862,  of  Austrian 
parents,  then  temporarily  resident  in  that  city,  and  there  remained  with 
them  until  he  was  five  years  of  age,  when  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Europe.  In  1869  Jie  and  his  mother,  residing  in  Vienna,  were  joined 
in  that  city  by  his  father,  who  died  in  1880.  Under  the  Austrian  Gov- 
^ment  Freiderich  de  Bourry,  the  memorialist,  has  remained  until  this 
day,  employed  in  the  Austrian  railway  service.  It  is*not  claimed  that 
bis  father  was  ever  naturalized,  or  made  the  requisite  declaration  of 
bis  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
eigoified  his  intention  formally  to  abjure  his  Austrian  allegiance.  Nor 
is  it  pretended  that  when,  on  December  6, 1883,  the  present  memorialist 
arrived  at  full  age,  he  took  any  steps  to  make  or  record  his  election  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States.  For  several  years  before  that  date 
he  was  old  enough,  with  his  mother's  permission,  which  it  is  plain  from 
her  affidavit  she  was  ready  to  give,  to  come  to  the  country  of  his  birth 
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if  it  had  been  the  coantry  of  his  intended  citizenship.  He  alleges  do 
effort  of  this  kind,  nor  any  act  or  event  indicating  bis  election  of  United 
States  citizenship  when  he  arrived  at  fall  age, 

^^  Under  these  circnmstances  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  consider  the 
qnestion  whether  Freiderich  doBonrry  was,  at  the  time  and  his  birth,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  naturalization  statutes  and  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  exhibited  no  such  proof  of  an  election,  on  ar- 
riving at  full  age,  of  United  States  citizenship  as  now  entitles  him  to  a 
passport.  An  election,  in  a  case  of  dual  pr  doubtful  allegiance,  which 
is  the  utmost  which  can  be  claimed  in  the  present  case,  must  be  made  od 
attaining  majority,  or  shortly  afterwards,  and  must  be  signified  by  acts 
plainly  expressive  of  intention,  such  as  immediate  preparations  to  re- 
turn to  the  elected  country. 

^^  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  evidence  that  an  election  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  ever  made  or  intended,  but  on  tLe 
contrary  all  the  facts  create  the  presumption  that  an  Austrian  domicile 
was  chosen. 

"  The  passport  must  therefore  be  refused." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Leo,  Jaly  24,  188G.    MSS.  Inst.,  AnstrU. 

The  widow  of  a  citizen  of  one  State  does  not,  by  marrying  again  and 
taking  the  Infant  children  of  the  first  husband  from  that  State  to  live 
with  her  at  the  home  of  the  second  husband  in  another  State,  change 
the  domicil  of  the  children,  nor  can  a  guardian  of  such  children,  with- 
out leave  of  court. 

Lamar  v.  Micou,  112  U.  S.,  452.    See  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $  116. 

Children  born  in  the  United  States  of  alien  parents,  who  have  never 
been  naturalized,  are  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

1 0  Op.,  328,  Bates,  1862.    See  U.  S.  v.  Ehodes,  1  Abb.  U.  8.,  28. 

(2)  So  OF  CmiDREN  OF  NATURAUZED  CmZKNS. 

§184. 

By  section  2172  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  ^'  the  children  of  persons  who 
have  been  duly  naturalized  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  who, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  GovernmeDt 
of  the  United  States,  may  have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the 
time  of  the  naturalization  of  their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the 
United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof;  and  the  children  of 
persons  who  now  are,  or  have  been,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall 
though  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be 
considered  as  citizens  thereof;  but  no  person  heretofore  proscribed  by 
any  State,  or  who  has  been  legally  convicted  of  having  joined  the  army 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  shall  be  admitted  to 
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become  a  citizen  withoat  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in 
wiiich  such  person  was  proscribed." 

As  to  special  provisions  for  Datnralization  of  widows  and  children  of  declarants 
who  have  made  declaration  bnt  died  before  naturalization,  see  Kev.  Stat., 
i  2168;  as  to  seamen,  $  2174. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1803  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  2172) 
[making  children  of  naturalized  persons  citizens,  and  extending  citizen- 
ship to  children  bom  abroad  to  citizens),  ^^  is  only  a  mnnicipal  law,  and 
cao  have  no  effect  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country,  and  especially 
in  Holland,  if  it  should  be  in  conflict  with  the  local  law  of  that  country. 
If,  therefore,  Johannes  (whose  citizenship  was  contested)  voluntarily 
placed  himself  within  Dutch  jurisdiction,  his  rights  and  bis  obligations 
mast  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  Holland  and  not  by  the  laws  of  the 
Cnited  States." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wendell,  Sept.  7, 1854.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Bat  this  only  holds  good  on  the  supposition  that  the  act  in  question 
is  not  in  fact  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  nations,  which  it  is,  as  the 
law  of  nations  is  now  understood. 

That  a  municipal  law  when  conflicting  with  the  law  of  nations  has  of 
iUelf  no  extraterritorial  effect,  see  suproj  §  9. 

When  the  naturalized  father  of  a  minor  child,  born  in  this  country, 
returns  to  his  native  land  and  resumes  his  original  allegiance,  the 
child  on  arriving  at  full  age,  may  elect  which  allegiance  he  will  accept. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Banks,  Apr.  7,  1868.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^  The  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  pro- 
nde,  in  relation  to  persons  situated  as  your  sons  are,  <  that  the  children 
of  persons  duly  naturalized  under  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
*  *  *  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  their 
parents  being  so  naturalized  or  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
shall,  if  dtcelling  in  the  United  States^  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
roited  States.'  Assuming  that  your  three  sons  were  born  in  France, 
accompanied  you  to  this  country  and  have  continued  to  reside  here 
(the  fact  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  your  letter),  they,  together  with 
joar  son  born  here,  are,  under  the  provision  just  cited,  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  that  character, 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  which  this  Government  extends  to  all 
its  citizens  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 

'*  This  Department  does  not  as  a  rule  undertake  to  give  information 
upon  the  laws  of  other  countries,  nor  as  to  the  construction  which  those 
countries  may  put  upon  their  own  laws  in  applying  them  to  persons 
foand  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction. 

'4t  is  understood  to  be  a  provision  of  the  law  of  France  that  when  a 
Frenchman  has  lost  his  quality  of  French  citizen  he  cannot  serve  in  the 
srmies  of  that  country,  and  that  when  that  quality  has  been  lost  for 
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over  three  years  he  will  uot  be  punished  for  '  insoumission.'  These 
qaestioDS,  however,  have  to  be  determined  in  a  civil  court  in  France, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  during  their  pendency  the  party  is 
liable  to  arrest,  detention,  and,  it  may  be,  imprisonment,  besides  the 
expense  of  employing  counsel. 

^*  In  a  recent  dispatch  from  Mr.  Washburne,  our  minister  at  Paris, 
it  is  stated  that  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  bom  in 
France,  upon  returning  to  the  place  of  their  birth  have  been  of  late 
sometimes  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  and  expense  on  account  of 
claims  of  the  nature  alluded  to  for  their  military  service. 

^'  The  Department  cannot,  in  view  of  these  facts,  give  any  advice  to 
persons  situated  as  your  sons  are,  upon  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of 
their  subjecting  themselves  to  such  possible  annoyances  and  incon- 
veniences by  visiting  France.  On  these  questions  the  party  must  judge 
for  himself,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  personally  assumes  the  risk 
and  responsibility  of  such  expenses  and  inconveniences  as  he  may 
thereby  be  subjected  to.'' 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jouffret,  Feb.  11, 1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'<  Your  No.  974  of  the  13th  ultimo,  presents  a  recent  case  in  which 
application  was  made  to  your  legation  for  a  passport  for  the  minor  sod 
of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  father  having  been 
born  in  Germany,  while  the  son  was  born  in  Mexico.  Yon  refer  to  a 
law  of  Mexico,  b\'  which  children  born  in  that  country  of  alien  parents 
shall,  on  attaining  their  majority,  elect  for  either  Mexican  citizenship^ 
or  that  of  their  parents,  and  in  view  of  those  antecedents  yon  inqaire, 
(1st)  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  issue  separate  pass- 
ports to  the  minor  children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  unaccompa- 
nied by  their  parents;  and  (2d)  whether,  in  the  case  reported,  you  would 
have  been  justified  in  issuing  a  separate  passport  to  the  minor  son. 

"  It  is  observed  that  you  omit  to  mention  whether  the  father  was  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
son.  If  not,  residence  in  the  United  States  is  a  condition  of  the  son's 
citizenship.  (See  Rev.  Stat.,  §  2172.)  It  is  presumed,  however,  from 
your  statement,  that  the  father  was  an  American  citizen  sojonmiog  in 
a  foreign  land  at  the  time  of  the  son's  birth. 

<*  Answering  your  inquiries  in  general  terms,  and  without  assuming  to 
decide  the  case  now  presented  without  fuller  information,  it  may  be  ob- 
served : 

<<  First  That  a  passport  can  properly  be  issued  to  a  minor  of  discreet 
ago,  unaccompanied  by  his  parents,  when  the  facts  show  honest  and 
bona  fide  motive  for  soliciting  a  separate  passport;  and, 

"  Secondly.  That,  until  coming  of  age,  a  child  bom  abroad  of  Ameri- 
can parents  and  continuing  abroad,  is  an  Amcilcan  citizen,  and  as  sach 
entitled  to  a  passport.  If  on  attaining  m^ority  the  laws  of  the  country 
of  his  birth  require  option  for  cither  his  inherited  or  his  native  citizen* 
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ship,  and  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  such  laws  and  renounce  his 
American  status,  that  is  another  matter ;  and  such  option  is  all  that  is 
contemplated  by  the  Mexican  law  referred  to,  as  it  is  here  understood 
fit>m  yoor  description.  But  that  statute  does  not  make  such  a  minor  a 
Mexican  daring  minority,  nor  prevent  his  remaining  an  American  un- 
der American  law ;  still  less  can  it  leave  him  a  nondescript  with  no  na- 
tionality whatever.'' 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Actiog  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  July  2, 1879.    MSS.  Inst., 

Mex. ;  For.  Eel.,  1879. 
As  to  Mexioan  statute,  see  ttipra,  $  172a. 

"  Your  dispatch,  ISo.  996,  of  the  18th  ultimo,  presents  an  interesting 
qoestion  concerning  the  citizenship  and  rights  of  the  minor  children  of 
the  late  James  W.  Smith,  which  had  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  late 
consul-general. 

"  It  appears  that,  after  lending  important  services  to  the  republicans 
of  Mexico  during  the  French  intervention,  and  the  Empire  of  Maximil- 
lian  in  1866-'67,  Mr.  Smith  took  active  part  in  187G  in  the  successful 
reTolutionary  movement  of  General  Diaz,  became  a  colonel  in  the  Mex- 
icao  army,  and  was  understood  to  be  in  such  service  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  which  the  date  is  given  as  Jnue  5, 1879. 

"  You  farther  quote  the  provision  of  the  Mexican  law  of  January  30, 
1856,  enacting  the  naturalization,  apparently  without  any  additional 
formality  beyond  the  fact  of  service,  of  a  foreigner  who  *  accepts  any 
pablic  office  of  the  nation,  or  belongs  to  the  army  or  navy,'  and  in  view 
of  this  yoa  ask  in  general  terms  for  the  views  of  the  Department  upon 
the  status  of  Americans  accepting  service  under  the  Mexican  Govern- 
mentf  and  also  specific  instructions  on  the  points  presented  in  Mr. 
Strother's  letter  to  you  of  the  15th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  you  transmit. 

"In  answer  to  the  first  point  presented  by  you,  I  may  observe  that 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1868,  Congress  declared  that  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  indispensable  to  the 
eDjoyment  of  Uife,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  (Section 
1999,  Bevised  Statutes.)  The  act  of  changing  allegiance  and  citizenship 
mast  necessarily  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  Ameri- 
can who  voluntarily  expatriates  himself  becomes  a  citizen  or  subject. 
No  law  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  can  make  a  Mexican  citizen 
oat  of  one  of  our  own  citizens,  or  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  Mexican 
citizen  by  the  operation  of  Mexican  law.  Mr.  Smith,  by  the  act  of  vol- 
aDtarily  taking  military  service  under  the  Government  of  Mexico  while 
a  law  was  in  existence  by  which  such  an  act  on  his  part  conferred  and 
involved  the  assumption  of  Mexican  citizenship,  must  be  deemed  to  have 
onderstandingly  conformed  to  that  Mexican  law,  and  of  his  own  accord 
embraced  Mexican  citizenship.  Under  the  enactment  of  Congress,  pre- 
viously quoted,  no  permission  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ia  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  This  answers 
Uie  first  question  put  by  Mr.  Strother. 
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^^  The  second  and  third  inquiries  respecting  the  statas  of  th»  miuor 
children  are  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  two  sons  of  Mr.  Smith,  aged 
respectively  seven  and  ten  years  at  the  time  of  their  fatJier's  death,  were 
undoabtedly  American  citizens  by  birth,  inasmuch  as  the  father's  change 
of  allegiance  occurred  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  child.  If  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  their  right  to  American  citizenship 
would  be  unimpaired,  and  even  if  within  Mexican  jurisdiction  daring 
minority  they  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  Mexican  law  specifically  at 
taching  the  altered  status  of  the  father  to  his  minor  children  within  Mex- 
ican jurisdiction,  be  still  properly  regarded  as  American  citizens.  But 
if  there  be  such  a  law,  or  if  on  attaining  majority  they  remain  in  Mexico 
and  come  within  any  provision  of  Mexican  law  making  them  citizens  of 
that  KepubliOy  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

«*  The  registration  of  the  younger  son,  by  the  widowed  mother,  after 
the  death  of  the  father,  although  irregularly  and  unnecessarily  delayed, 
is  in  contravention  of  no  rule,  the  child's  citizenship  at  birth  being  clear." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  13, 1879.   MSS.  IubU, 
Mex.;  For.  Rel.,  1879.  ' 

A  boy  of  eighteen  years,  who  had  never  been  out  of  Germany,  bnt 
whose  father  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  and  resident  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  entitled  to  obtain  the  interposition  of  this  Government  to  secnre 
him  from  military  service  in  Germany,  or  to  relieve  him  from  being  de- 
tained in  Germany  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mar.  6, 1880.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  son,  living  in  Spain,  of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  be  required  in  that  coantry 
"  vicariously"  to  perform  his  father's  military  duties. 

Mr.  Eyarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  May  11, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

Section  2172  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  is  regarded  *<  as  applicable  to 
such  children  as  were  actually  residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  their  father's  naturalization,  and  to  minor  children  who  come  to  tiie 
United  States  daring  their  minority  and  while  the  parents  were  residing 
here  in  the  character  of  citizens." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kaeson,  Mar.  31,  1881.    MSS.  Inat.,  Anstria; 
For.  Rel.,  1881. 

'« The  provision  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  April,  1802  (section  2172,  Be- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States),  has  received  both  executive  and 
judicial  construction.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(Bates),  in  1862,  held  that '  under  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  April, 
1802,  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  &c.,  such  children,  if 
dwelling  in  the  United  States,  are  declared  citizens.'  '  That  section/ 
continues  the  Attorney-General,  'provides  in  brief  that  the  children  of 
persons  duly  naturalized  under  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
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etc.,  being  ander  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  their 
[tarents  being  so  nataralized  or  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
Coiled  States. 

^' '  The  section  of  course  refers  to  children  born  out  of  the  United  States, 
sJDce  the  children  of  such  persons  bom  within  the  United  States,  are 
citizens  without  the  aid  of  statutory  law.'    (10  Op.,  329.)" 

Mr.  Davis,  Acting  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brnlatoar,  July  30, 1883.    MSS.  Inat., 
France. 

''There  are  but  three  methods  known  to  me  for  obtaining  the  rights 
of  an  American  citizen.    Those  entitled  to  such  rights  are : 

"(1)  Children  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereofl 

^^(2)  GhQdren  born  of  American  parents  whose  fathers  have  resided 
within  the  United  States ;  and, 

"(3)  Those  embraced  by  the  naturalization  law,  which  would  include 
those  naturalized  and  their  children  minors  at  the  time  of  naturaliza- 
tion, if  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country. 

^' I  cannot  see  that  this  child  born  abroad  presumably  of  foreign  parents 
ia  by  the  act  of  adoption  under  a  State  law  brought  within  either  of 
Ibese  provisions  pi'escribing  United  States  citizenship." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Willis,  Feb.  21,  1884.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^  Your  dispatch,  No.  124,  of  the  6tli  ultimo,  reports  the  correspondence 
had  by  you  with  the  foreign  office  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand  Bevermann, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth,  lately  expelled  from  Ger- 
maoy.  The  decision  of  the  German  Government,  as  communicated  by 
.^00,  broadly  covers  the  questions  of  the  treaty  rights  of  naturalized 
Oenoans  retaming  to  Germany,  and  of  their  sons  bom  American  cit- 
Izeos. 

^^  The  same  general  questions  have  been  recently  examined,  and  the 
^iews  of  this  Department  communicated  fully  by  instructions  No.  83  of 
tbe  15th  ultimo,  and  Ko.  84  of  the  same  date. 

^^Lest  silence  should  be  construed  as  acquiescence  in  the  position 
now  taken  by  Germany,  it  seems  proper  to  put  on  record  some  ob- 
servations touching  it.  For  this  purpose  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  recite  and  discuss  the  particular  case  of  Bevermann ;  it  will  suffice 
to  merely  notice  certain  points  of  Dr.  von  Busch's  note  of  December 
31,1884. 

"  That  note  professes  only  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  sons  of  nat- 
Qi^^Iized  and  returning  fathers.    But  it  lays  down  the  following  rule : 

"'As  regards  the  father  of  such  sons,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  renounced  their  naturalization  by  a  longer 
sojourn  ttian  one  or  two  years  pursuant  to  the  treaties  regulating  na- 
tionality of  1868  concluded  with  the  United  States.' 
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<'  My  instructioQ  to  you,  No.  84,  of  the  15th  ultimo,  deals  with  this 
question. 

"  We  thiuk  it  clear  that  the  treaty  cannot  of  itself  convert  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  back  again  to  a  German,  any  more  than  it  can  make  a  Ger- 
man a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"  There  are,  it  is  believed,  many  persons  now  in  Germany  whose  so- 
journ has  extended  beyond  the  term  of  two  years  without  their  being 
called  upon  to  resume  German  allegiance.  In  all  their  relationshipe 
to  this  Government  they  retain  American  citizenship.  There  is  be- 
tween them  and  the  authorities  of  their  place  of  sojourn  no  relatioD- 
ship,  implying  resumption  of  their  original  status,  and  no  jurisdic- 
tional rights  are  exercised  over  them. 

^'As  to  the  sons  of  such  fathers,  who,  being  citizens  by  birth,  may 
visit  the  land  of  their  father's  allegiance,  the  decision  of  the  German 
Gavernment  is  just.  They  are  original  citizens  in  their  own  right,  and 
the  treaty  does  not  relate  to  them.  In  all  respects  they  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  native  Americans  of  American  parentage.  This  being 
so,  the  contention  of  the  German  Government,  that  such  sons  may  he 
expelled  from  Germany  on  abrupt  notice,  at  the  pleasura  of  the  au- 
thorities, under  the  alternative  of  becoming  German  subjects,  is  tanta- 
mount to  claiming  the  right  to  expel  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  like  manner  and  with  the  like  alternative,  which,  of  course,  would 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty. 

"  Such  sons  are  admittedly  and  rightfully  not  within  the  providona  of 
the  naturalization  treaty  of  18(i8.  Then,  as  American  citizens  by  native 
right,  they  must  come  under  the  general  provisions  of  treaty  affectiog 
all  American  citizens  who  have  not  been  naturalized. 

<<This  Government  does  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  arbitrary  establishment  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  have 
no  rights  under  either  treaty,  but  who  may  any  day  be  called  upon  to 
instantlly  become  naturalized  as  German  subjects  or  hastily  expelled 
from  the  country,  without  time  for  preparation. 

*^  Dr.  von  Busch's  claim  that  Muteruational  principles  permit  the  re- 
fusal to  such  persons  of  sojourn  in  Germany,'  in  the  interest  of  public 
order,  'when  the  actual  circumstances  indicate  that  the  persons  in 
question  use  their  American  citizenship  only  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing themselves  from  the  duties',  and,  in  particular,  from  the  mili- 
tary duty  devolving  upon  the  domestic  population,  without  being 
disposed  to  abandon  their  permanent  sojourn  in  Germany  and  the 
advantages  connected  therewith,'  is  not  fully  understood  by  me; 
and  perhaps  its  objectionable  character  may  disappear  on  further  ex- 
planation ;  but  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  I  cannot  see  why  this  line  of 
argument  does  not  apply  to  any  and  every  native  born  American  citizen 
of  military  age  who,  for  purposes  of  business,  study,  or  pleasure,  may 
take  up  a  peaceable  abode  in  Germany,  whether  he  has  relatives  in 
that  country  or  not. 
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'<  The  singular  charactor  of  Dr.  von  Basch's  contention,  and  the  re- 
markable consequences  which  might,  if  it  were  admitted,  flow  therefrom, 
make  it  advisable  that  its  tme  purport  should  be  better  understood 
before  instructing  yon  more  definitely  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand  Bever- 
mann. 

^^  You  will  therefore  take  an  early  occasion  to  point  out  the  contra- 
dictions involved  in  the  German  reply,  and  the  difficulty  we  would  find 
in  acquiescing  therein." 

Mr.  FreliDghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kossod,  Feb.  7,  1885.    MSS.  Inst., 

Germ. ;  For.  Bel.,  1886. 
As  to  expolsioiu,  see  vnfra,  %  906. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  status  of  a  son  bom  in  the  United 
States  to  a  German  naturalized  in  the  United  States  would  follow  that 
of  his  father  when  his  father  returns  with  the  infant  child  to  Germany 
froin  the  United  States  and  resumes  a  German  nationality.  But  it  is 
otherwise  when  the  father's  resumption  of  German  nationality  by  its 
own  terms  excludes  from  its  purview  the  case  of  his  son.  '^  The  doc- 
trine of  the  changing  of  an  infant's  nationality  with  the  nationality  and 
domicil  of  the  father  rests  on  the  assumption  that  such  is  the  father's 
will  and  that  the  change  is  in  submission  to  his  paternal  power.  When, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  father's  will  is  that  the  child  should  retain 
bis  prior  nationality  and  domicil,  then  the  father's  change  of  nationality 
and  domicil  does  not  affect  the  child." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  May  12,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

Under  section  2172  of  the  Be  vised  Statutes  a  child  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  onler  to  become  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
Tnited  States,  must  dwell  therein. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  May  22, 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Switz. 
To  aame  effect  see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cole,  Nov.  9,  1885;  MSS. 

Dom.  Let. ;  Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Portal,  Jane  16,  1886. 

MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*' With  reference  to  your  dispatch  No.  27,  of  the  17th  ultimo,  in  rela- 
tioD  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Drevet,  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  the 
I)epartment  has  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 

*^It  appears  from  your  communication  that  Mr.  Charles  Drevet  was 
^m  September  28, 1864,  at  Paris,  in  which  city  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. His  father,  Leon  Drevet,  a  Frenchman,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1852.  In  July,  1858,  he  made  his  declaration  of  intention ;  in  Feb- 
nury,  1859,  he  married  an  American  lady ;  in  1860  he  went  back  to 
France;  in  1869  he  returned  to  America;  in  the  same  year  (June  3, 
1869)  he  took  out  his  second  papers,  and  shortly  after  resumed  his  resi- 
tlence  in  France,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained.  The  son  has  always 
lived  in  France ;  the  father  has  been  domiciled  there  for  many  years ; 
neither  the  son  nor  the  father  has  expressed  any  intention  of  residing 
in  this  country  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
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<^  Under  these  circamstances  Mr.  CharlesDrevethas  asked  yoarlega 
tion  to  farnish  him  with  a  certificate  required  by  the  French  law  o 
December  16, 1874,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  considered  by  this  Govern 
ment  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

^'  The  Department  holds,  under  section  2172  of  the  Bevised  Statntes 
that  as  Mr.  Charles  Drevet  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  o 
his  father  dwelling  in  the  United  States;  that  as  he  has  never  resides 
in  this  country,  and  never  intends  to  do  so,  he  cannot  be  considered  U 
be  an  American  citizen.  You  will,  therefore,  decline  to  issue  a  passpor 
to  him  as  such,  that  being  the  only  attestation  of  nationality  whicl 
could  have  been  granted  by  your  legation  in  case  the  facts  should  hav< 
shown  him  to  be  an  American  citizen." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  July  4,  1885.  MSS.  Inst.,  France 
For.  Rel.,  1885.  See  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  July  7,  1885,  <inot^ 
infra,  J  206. 

"  Yotlr  dispatch  No.  229,  of  the  8th  instant,  referring  to  the  passpor 
application  of  Bobert  Emden,  has  been  received.  This  seems  to  be  thi 
same  case  as  the  one  referred  to  in  your  No.  203,  of  the  16th  of  Februarj 
last,  which  was  fully  disposed  of  in  instruction  No.  130,  of  the  10th  o 
March  last,  approving  your  letter  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Emden,  of  the  lltb  Fell 
ruary  last.  In  that  dispatch  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Emden's  eldest  soi 
was  not  given,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Robert  Emden  in  your  Kc 
229  is  the  eldest  son  previously  alluded  to.  This-  Department  sees  J\i 
reason  to  change  its  former  decision,  as  conveyed  in  instruction  Xfl 
130,  that  the  passport  application  of  Mr.  Bobert  Emden,  although  h 
is  the  son  of  naturalized  American,  cannot  be  granted,  because  he  ii 
not  and  never  has  been  '  dwelling  in  the  United  States,'  according  t^ 
section  2171  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  which  phrase  it  is  noticed  is  care 
fully  omitted  from  the  version  of  the  statute  given  in  Mr.  Bobert  Em 
den's  letter  of  the  15th  of  April  last  to  you,  if  the  copy  of  it  inclosed  ii 
your  No.  229  is  correct." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Jane  27, 18S5.  MSS.  Inst,  Switz, 
For.  Eel.,  1835.    See,  as  to  George's  case,  infra,  $  206. 

Bobert  Emden  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1862,  and  at  the  time  o 
his  application  in  1885  for  a  passport,  had  never  been  in  the  Uuite< 
States.  His  father,  a  Swiss  by  origin,  was  naturalized  in  New  Torkii 
1854,  but  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Switzerland,  where  he  continues 
afterwards  to  reside. 

*'  Undoubtedly,  by  the  law  of  nations,  an  infant  child  partakes  of  bi 
father's  nationality  and  domicile.  But  there  are  two  diflQculties  in  thi 
way  of  applying  this  rule  to  the  present  case.  In  the  first  place  a  pa 
rent's  nationality  cannot,  especially  when  produced  by  naturalization 
bo  presumed  to  be  adhered  to  after  a  residence  in  the  country  of  origii 
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for  so  long  a  period  as  in  the  present  case.  In  the  second  place,  the 
role  as  to  children  only  applies  to  minors^  since  when  the  child  becomes 
of  age  he  is  required  to  elect  between  the  conn  try  of  his  residence  and 
the  coantry  of  his  alleged  technical  allegiance.  Of  this  election  two 
incidents  are  to  be  observed ;  when  once  made  it  is  final;  and  it  requires 
DO  formal  act,  bat  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  party  from 
whom  the  election  is  required. 

"Applying  these  tests  to  the  present  case  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Mr.  Bobert  Emden's  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is,  as  a 
matter  of  international  law,  made  out.  The  burden  of  proof  is  always 
on  the  applicant  for  the  passport,  and  here  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
either  his  father's  non-abandonment  of  his  United  States  citizenship 
or  his  own  election  of  such  citizenship,  save  the  applications  of  father 
and  son  for  passports. 

"  In  the  foregoing  remarks  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  bear- 
ing on  questions  of  this  class  have  not  been  considered.  These  sections 
are  as  follows : 

"<Sbc.  2172  [originally  enacted  April  14, 1802].  The  children  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  duly  naturalized  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  who,  previous  to  the  passing  of  any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  may  have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of 
the  States,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  ^^ears  at  the  time  of  the 
naturalization  of  their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States, 
be  considered  as  citizens  thereof;  and  the  children  of  persons  who  now 
are  or  have  been,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  though  born  out 
of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  cit- 
izens thereof.    •    •    • 

"  <  Sec.  1993  [originally  passed  April  9, 1866].  All  children  heretofore 
bom  or  hereafter  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  whose  fathers  were  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens 
thereof,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  the  rights 
of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers  never  resided 
in  the  United  States.' 

'-If  reliance  is  placed  on  the  first  clause  of  section  2172,  the  applica- 
tion must  fail,  since  that  clause  applies  only  to  children  <  dwelling  in  the 
United  States.'  If,  however,  Mr.  Emden  seeks  to  come  in  under  the 
second  clause  of  section  2172,  or  under  the  more  general  terms  of  sec- 
tion 1993,  he  is  met  with  the  difficulty  that  he  is  no  longer  a  '  child,' 
bat  that  be  is  of  fall  age,  and  that  his  citizenship  is  no  longer  deriva- 
tive, but  is  a  matter  of  personal  election.  If  he  solemnly  elected,  on 
arriving  at  full  age,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  proofs  of 
BQch  election  must  be  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  no  such 
election,  but  by  remaining  in  Switzerland  is  to  be  inferred  to  have  ac- 
cepted Swiss  nationality,  he  cannot  now  obtain  a  passport  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.    If  this  be  the  case  his  proper  course,  should  he 
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desire  to  become  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  is  to  come  here  in  per- 
son and  become  naturalized." 

Mr.  Porter,  ActiDg  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Winchester,  Sept.  14, 1685.    MSS.  Inst, 
Switz.;  For.  Rel.,  1885. 

Under  the  act  of  1802  (2  Stat.  L.,  153,  Bev.  Stat.,  §  2172),  a  minor 
child  of  a  father  so  naturalized  became  a  citizen,  though  not  theu 
within  the  United  States,  provided  she  was  resident  therein  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Campbell  v,  Gordon,  6  Cranch,  176. 

Children  born  abroad  of  aliens  who  subsequently  emigrated  to  this 
country  with  their  families,  and  were  naturalized  here  during  the  mi- 
nority of  their  children,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

10  Op.,  329,  Bates,  1862. 

A  Prussian  subject  by  birth  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 
became  naturalized  in  1854,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Ger- 
many with  his  family,  in  which  was  a  son  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  became  domiciled  at  Wiesbaden,  where,  together  with  his  family, 
he  has  since  continuously  resided.  The  son  having  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  has  been  called  upon  by  the  German  Government  for 
military  duty.  The  father  invoked  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  Berlin,  but  declined  in  behalf  of  the  son  to  give  any  assor 
ance  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  return  to  the  United  States 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  assume  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  ^ 

Article  IV  of  the  naturalization  treaty  between  the  Uoited  States 
and  North  Germany  of  1868  reads  as  follows :  <<  If  a  German  naturalized 
in  America  renews  his  residence  in  Korth  Germany  without  the  iuteut 
to  return  to  America,  he  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  intent  not  to  return  may  be 
held  to  exist  when  the  person  naturalized  in  the  one  country  resides 
more  than  two  years  in  the  other  country.'^ 

It  was  held  (1)  that  under  the  above  article,  the  father  must  be  deemed 
to  have  abandoned  his  American  citizenship  and  to  have  resamed  the 
German  nationality ;  (2)  that  the  son,  being  a  minor,  acquired  under  the 
laws  of  Germany  the  nationality  of  his  father,  but  did  not  thereby  lose 
his  American  nationality;  (3)  that  upon  attaining  his  majority,  the  son 
may,  at  his  own  election,  return  and  take  the  nationality  of  his  birth  or 
remain  in  Germany  and  retain  his  acquired  nationality;  (4)  yet  that  dur- 
ing his  minority  and  while  domiciled  with  his  father  in  Germany,  he 
cannot  rightfully  claim  exemption  from  military  duty  there. 

15  Op.,  15,  Pierrepont,  1875. 

A  Spanish  subject  by  birth  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States  in 
February,  1876,  and  thereupon  his  son,  aged  twenty,  who  was  bom  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  applied  to  the  State  Department  for  a  passport, 
stating  that  he  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  but  that 
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it  was  hia  intention  to  resamo  Lis  residence  in  tlie  Spanish  dominions 
aod  engage  in  business  there.  It  ^as  held  that  the  son,  being  a  minor 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  naturalization,  mast  be  considered  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2172,  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, and  as  such  entitled  to  a  passport,  and  that  the  circumstance  that 
he  intended  to  reside  in  the  country  of  his  birth  did  not  make  him  less 
entitled  than  if  his  destination  were  elsewhere. 

15  Op.,  114,  Taft,  1876. 

(3)  So  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  ABROAD  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§185. 

*'A11  children  heretofore  born  or  hereafter  born  out  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were  or  may  be  at  the 
time  of  their  birth  citizens  thereof,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  children 
whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States." 

Bev.Stat.  $  1993,  fouDded  on  acta  of  April  14, 1802,  chap.  28,  Mi  2  Stat.  L.,  155, 
and  Feb.  10, 1855;  chap.  71,  $  1, 10  Stat.  L.,  604.    See  Bupra^  $  171. 

"  It  is  provided  by  law  that  *  all  children  born  or  hereafter  bom  out 
of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were 
or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  thereof,  are  to  be  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall 
not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers  never  i  esided  in  the  United  States.' 
Tbat  the  citizenship  of  the  father  descends  to  the  children  born  to  him 
when  abroad,  is  a  generally  acknowledged  principle  of  international 
law." 

Printed  Pors.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885. 

"If,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  their  birth,  children  of  American 
citizens,  bom  in  such  country,  are  subjects  of  its  Government,  the  leg- 
islation of  the  United  States  should  not  be  construed  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  country  of  their  birth  while 
tbej  continue  within  its  territory,  or  until  they  shall  have  relieved 
themselves  of  that  allegiance  and  have  assumed  their  rights  of  American 
citizenship  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  have  brought  themselves  personally  within  its  jurisdiction.^ 

"Referring  to  Mr.  Brulatour's  dispatch  No.  382,  of  the  1st  of  August 
last,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Eugene  Albert  Verdelet  for  a 
certificate  or  attestation  from  this  Government  that  he,  the  applicant, 
lias  maintained  his  American  nationality  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
now  to  state  that  the  question  has  been  carefully  considered.  The  ma- 
terial facts  upon  which  the  application  is  based  appear  to  be  that  Yer- 
Metpire,  the  father  of  Eugene  Albert,  was  born  in  France,  resided  in 
this  country  thirty -five  years,  aod  in  1853  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  naturalization.  In  1859  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1874. 
Id  1862  Eugene  Albert,  the  present  applicant,  was  born  at  Bordeaux, 
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France.  He  has  always  resided  in  France,  lias  never  been  in  the  United 
States,  and  expresses  no  intention  of  ever  coining  here  to  reside,  al- 
though, he  says,  property  interests  may  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
visit  the  United  States  at  some  future  time. 

<^  A  passport  is  the  usual  form  in  which  this  Government  attests  the 
nationality  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  Govemmeut 
Under  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Verdelet's  case  it  is  considered  that  Lc 
is  not  entitled  to  a  passport,  and  consequently  that  he  cannot  justly 
claim  a  certificate  in  any  other  form  attesting  the  fact  that  he  has  main- 
tained American  nationality." 

Mr.  FreiiDgbnyseD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morton,  Not.  9,  1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
France;  For.  Re].,  1883.    See  supra,  $  171. 

"  Your  dispatch,  No.  94,  of  the  6th  ultimo,  reports  your  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer  for  a  passport 
While  the  Department  concurs  with  yon  in  thinking  that  a  passport 
should  be  withheld  for  the  present,  at  least  so  far  as  the  issnance  by 
your  legation  is  concerned,  because  of  the  doubt  raised  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  applicant  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  already  ob- 
tained a  passport  from  your  predecessor  on  the  false  pretense  of  birth 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  views  you  bold  as  to  the  actaal 
status  of  the  party  on  the  facts  submitted  seem  to  require  some  modi- 
fication. 

"  The  facts  are  briefly  that  Mr.  Karl  Ellingen  meyer's  father  having  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  of  America  (but  when  or  where  does  oot 
ai)pear),  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  resided  in  1860  and  until  his 
death  in  1881,  without  having  evinced  any  intent  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try. Karl,  the  son,  was  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  the  year  1862 ;  has  not 
been  in  the  United  States ;  has  no  intention  of  residing  here,  but  desires 
a  certificate  of  American  citizenship  as  a  formality  towards  his  intended 
marriage.  This  you  refuse  ^  by  reason  of  his  father's  renunciation  of 
American  citizenship  (Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1868),  combined  with 
his  own  German  birth  and  free  choice  of  German  residence  without  in- 
tention of  going  to  the  United  States.' 

**  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  father  returned  from  America  to 
Wiirtemberg,  his  native  state,  although  the  fact  that  the  son  was  there 
born  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did.  This  point,  however,  is  not 
now  of  importance,  and  may  be  passed  over. 

"The  precise  date  of  the  father's  return  to  Germany  in  the  year  1860 
is  not  given,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  son's  birth  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1862,  occurred  within  the  period  of  two  years  prescribed  by 
the  several  naturalization  treaties  with  North  Germany. 

"But  that  point  also  is  unimportant,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under 
these  treaties,  a  two  years'  residence  in  his  native  country  of  a  citizen 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  of  America  does  not  of  itself  divest  him 
of  his  adopted  citizenship.    The  treaties  provide  that  when  a  citizen  of 
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either  coantry  naturalized  in  the  other  shall  renew  his  residence  in  the 
coantrj  of  his  birth  withoat  the  intent  to  return  to  his  adopted  country, 
he  sLall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization,  and  further  that 
the  intent  not  to  return  <  may  be  held  to  exist '  after  the  residence  in  the 
oatire  coantry  shall  exceed  two  years.  The  residence,  therefore,  is 
odIj  evidence  open  to  rebuttal  of  lack  of  intention  to  return  to  the 
adopted  country.  The  treaty,  therefore,  by  itself  does  not  work  for- 
fdtnre  of  citizenship,  and  iu  this  case  some  affirmative  governmental 
act  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  elder  Klingenmeyer  had,  through 
residence  in  Germany  without  intent  to  return  here,  forfeited  his  natu- 
ralization. 

^^This  is  the  construction  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1868 
which  has  been  maintained  by  this  Department,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
admitted  by  the  German  Government.  That  the  article  docs  not  of 
itself  operate  to  make  the  returning  individual  a  German  subject  is  es- 
tablished by  precedents  on  file  in  your  legation. 

^The  party  affected  is  in  some  instances  required,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years'  residence,  to  affirmatively  resume  his  previous  allegi- 
ance, under  the  alternative  of  quittiug  the  country,  thus  forcing  him  to 
elect  between  the  two  citizenships.  Of  course,  if  he  quits  the  country 
he  retains  his  adopted  citizenship,  unimpaired  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
exceeded  the  two  years' limitation. 

'*lf  the  father  of  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer  did  in  fact  renounce  his 
American  citizenship  and  resume  his  original  allegiance,  in  a  manner 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  that  fact  would  operate 
a8  a  renunciation  of  the  adopted  citizenship  for  his  minor  children,  at 
least  while  they  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  which  their  father  re- 
acknowledged. 

"The  first  point  to  be  decided,  then,  is  whether,  as  a  fact,  the  father, 
doringthe  son's  minority,  ceased  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  in  de- 
ciding that  the  treaty  clause  should  be  construed  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth.  If  the  father  did  not  so  cease  the  case  is  plain,  and  the  son  is 
an  American  citizen,  unless  since  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  has  himself  forfeited  his  rights. 

"We  now  reach  a  point  less  easy  of  decision,  and  that  is,  assuming 
that  the  father  resumed  German  citizenship  during  the  son's  minority, 
what  are  the  son's  rights  as  against  this  Government  upon  reaching  the 
^of  twenty -one  years,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  minority  his 
rights,  if  he  had  any  other  than  those  possessed  by  his  father,  were  at 
least  suspended  and  subject  to  the  father's  allegiance. 

"The  statute  of  the  United  States  (Revised  Statutes,  section  1993)  de- 
clares that  all  children  bom  without  the  United  States  whose  fathers 
^were  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  thereof,'  are  them- 
selves citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  that  right  ^  shall  not  descend 
to  children  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States.' 
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^'Therefore  if  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer's  fiEtther  was  at  the  time  of  his 
son's  birth  a  citizen  of  this  coantry,  the  son  was  sach  a  citizen,  while 
possibly  by  the  German  law  (which  I  have  not  at  hand)  he  might  also 
be  a  citizen  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  On  general  principles  such  con- 
flicting citizenship  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the  one  of  the  two 
countries  claiming  allegiance  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  individual 
happens  to  be.    (13  Op.,  89.) 

<^The  following  facts  may  be  considered  as  established  in  this  case: 

^^  (1)  That  the  elder  Klingenmeyer,  the  father  of  the  present  applicant, 
Mr.  Karl  Elingenmeyer,  came  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  was 
naturalized  here  some  time  before  the  year  1860. 

^'  (2)  That  the  father  returned  to  Germany  some  time  in  that  year  (18G0) 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  that  country, 
and  of  never  returning  to  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  view  to 
residing  permanently  in  this  country. 

'^  (3)  That  the  elder  Klingenmeyer  adhered  to  the  intention  thus  mani* 
fested  by  remaining  in  the  country  of  his  origin,  and  that  of  his  primi- 
tive allegiance,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  year  1881.  This  must  be  taken  in  reason  as  well  as  in 
law  to  be  a  renunciation  of  his  adopted  citizenship.  !No  matter  to  what 
country  he  may  have  gone,  there  can  be  no  stronger,  no  clearer  mani- 
festation of  intent  against  the  animus  revertendi  than  a  man's  own  dec- 
laration followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  domicil  in  the 
new  country  of  his  choice,  and  the  entry  into  business  there,  and  re- 
maining in  that  newly-chosen  country  until  his  death,  over  twenty-one 
years  later.  It  is  also  a  resumption  of  his  original  nationality  and  native 
allegiance.  That  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  either  the  United 
States  or  Germany  may  insist  upon  its  own  view  of,  as  it  may  be  held 
resi)ectively  by  either  Government. 

<<  It  is  not  materially  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, but  as  is  stated  by  Attorney-General  Hoar  in  the  case  cited  above 
(13  Op.,  90),  is  usually  determined  by  the  country,  claiming  affirma- 
tively, when  the  man  is  found  within  that  jurisdiction. 

**  (4)  That  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1862,  which  event  was  after  the  date  of 
the  father's  return  to  Germany  and  his  father's  renunciation  of  his  ac- 
quired United  States  citizenship. 

^<  (5)  That  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer  never  resided  in  the  United  States; 
in  fact  never  was  in  this  country. 

^^(6)  That  he  now  publicly  disclaims  any  intention  of  ever  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  reside;  and  also,  in  any  equally  public  manner 
avows  his  intention  of  permanently  residing  in  Germany,  adding  that 
he  desires  an  American  passport  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
his  matrimonial  plans  and  arrangements. 

.  "Now,  suppose  that  this  young  man  had  obtained  through  his  father's 
acquired  American  nationality  any  inchoate  rights  or  claim  to  Uniteil 
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States  citizenship,  and  tbat  these,  on  account  of  his  father's  voluntary 
foreign  residence,  and  his  loss  of  American  citizenship,  were  held  in 
abeyance  dahng  the  son  Karl's  residence  with  his  father  there,  reserv- 
ing to  him,  Karl  Klingenmeyer,  the  right  of  choosing  for  himself,  when 
he  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  which  country 
be  would  adhere  to.  This  reserved  privilege  in  his  favor  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  implied  condition  that  he  shall  make  and  in  some 
formal  manner,  not  always  prescribed,  but  nevertheless  well  under- 
stood, avow  his  election  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he  attains  ma- 
jority-. 

"Applying  these  just  and  reasonable  requirements  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Karl  Klingenmeyer,  how  has  he  fulfilled  them  t  He  is  now  nearly 
tweuty  three  years  old;  he  had  not,  until  the  filing  of  his  application 
for  a  United  States  passport,  even  so  much  as  claimed  American  citi- 
zenship, and  he  does  so  now,  accompanied  by  the  open  avowal  that  he 
never  intends  to  make  the  United  States  his  home,  his  residence,  or  his 
eonntry,  except  to  demand  technical  citizenship  in  so  far  as  that  may 
^rve  iiis  convenience  and  subserve  his  personal  interest.  He  neither 
bears  nor  acknowledges  any  obligation  to  share  with  the  American  citi- 
zens any  of  the  burdens  incident  to  the  character  of  citizenship  in  this 
coantry.  It  is  not  known  that  he  has  ever  paid  any  taxes  in  the  United 
States;  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  not.  It  is 
known  that  he  has  never  performed  any  public  service,  civil  or  military, 
in  or  for  the  United  States;  and  it  is  also  knowu  that  he  is  not  within 
the  call  of  the  United  States  should  his  services  be  at  any  time  in  the 
future  needed  in  the  nation's  defense.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  from 
hB  declarations  and  acts  tbat  if  at  any  future  time  the  United  States 
an<l  Germany  should  be  at  war,  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer  would  be  found 
figbting  under  the  German  flag  and  against  the  United  States,  whose 
protection  he  is  now  claiming.  Neither  reason,  justice,  nor  public  law 
conntenances  any  such  anomalous  condition  of  nationality,  so  that  with- 
out deciding  the  possible  judicial  question  of  two  years'  residence  in  the 
coantry  of  origin,  which  is  involved  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  February,  186S,  it  may  well  be  held  that  Mr.  Karl  Klingenmeyer  is 
Hot  on  his  present  application  entitled  to  a  United  States  passport,  and 
your  refusal  to  comply  with  his  request  in  that  behalf  is  therefore  ap- 
proved by  the  Department. 

"1  have,  however,  deemed  it  most  expedient  to  place  the  refusal  on 
the  ground  indicated  in  this  instruction,  leaving  the  question  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  two  years'  clause  in  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1868 
open  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  question  in  proper  form  may  be  brought  before  that  tribunal.  You 
ffiay  possibly  find  some  of  these  suggestions  of  value  in  future  cases  of 
^  similar  character  that  may  come  before  you." 

Mr.  Frelmghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kasaon,  Jap,  15,  1885.    M8S.  Iqst., 
Germ.;  For.  Rel.,  1885. 
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<<  I  have  received  Mr.  Yoang's  dispatch  No.  658,  dated  the  23d  Feb- 
ruary, with  inclosare,  intbrming  the  Department  that  he  had  instracted 
the  coDsal  at  Canton  to  recognize  the  right  of  John  Frederick  Pearson 
to  American  citizenship,  and  have  given  it  my  careful  attention.    *    * 

'<  I  inclose  yon  an  opinion  on  tbe  question  by  the  law  officer  of  the 
Department  by  which  you  will  see  that  inasmuch  as  Pearson's  father 
was  an  American  citizen,  the  nationality  of  his  mother  previous  to  mar- 
riage would  make  no  difference  in  the  son's  nationality,  provided  he  was 
legitimate,  unless  the  father  was  a  citizen  of  a  State  which  prohibits 
marriage  with  Chinese,  of  which  there  is  no  allegation  in  the  present 
instance." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smithers,  May  4,  1885.    M8S.  Inat.,  China; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

The  citizenship  of  a  child  may  be  divested  by  his  return  with  his  par- 
ents to  their  country  of  origin,  and  his  subsequent  election,  when  of  fall 
age,  of  citizenship  in  such  country. 

See  Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Jesurnn,  Jane  16,  1886.    liSS. 
Dom.  Let.     See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  185. 

<^  It  is  an  established  principle  of  international  law  that  a  child  bom 
abroad  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  partakes  of  his  father's  nation- 
ality, subject,  however,  to  the  divesting  of  this  nationality  by  his  elec- 
tion, when  he  arrives  at  full  age,  to  accept  allegiance  to  the  country*  of 
his  birth.  This  right  cannot  be  taken  from  him  either  by  municipal 
legislation  or  by  treaty  enactments  to  which  the  country  of  his  inherited 
allegiance  is  not  a  party.    •    •    ♦ 

^'  It  is  also  a  principle  of  international  law  that  allegiance  can  be  di- 
vested by  naturalization  in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  this  prerogative  can- 
not be  divested  by  the  municipal  legislation  of  any  particular  country,  to 
which  legislation  the  naturalizing  country  is  not  a  party,    •    •    • 

^' Under  the  rules  of  international  law,  the  son,  having  been  born  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  of  an  American  father,  had  the  option  of  remaining 
there  until  his  majority  and  electing  to  take  the  allegiance  of  his  birtb, 
or  of  claiming  the  allegiance  of  his  father.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  did  not  remain  in  Alsace  until  he  attained  his  majority.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  during  his  minority,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his 
majority,  evinced  his  election  of  American  citizenship  by  exercising  the 
rights  which  pertain  thereto,  and  by  other  acts  indicating  the  same  elec- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  his  subsequent  taking  out  of  natural- 
isation papers  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  cumulative  evidence  of  his 
election  to  take  the  United  States  as  the  country  of  his  allegiance.  He 
was  already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  was  none  the  less  so  be- 
cause he  may  have  entertained  unfounded  doubts  on  the  subject,  as 
from  his  conduct  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Apr.  27, 1886.    MSS.  Inst.  Germ.; 

For.  Rel.  1886. 
Ai»  to  passports  in  such  cases^  see  infraf  {  192. 
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Persons  born  in  the  colooies,  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
bad  a  right  to  elect  whether  they  woald  retain  their  native  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  or  would  become  citizens  of  one  of  the  several 
States.  The  rule  as  to  the  i>oint  of  time  at  which  Americans,  born 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ceased  to  be  British  subjects, 
differed  in  England  and  in  the  United  States;  England  taking  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783 ;  the  United  States,  the  date  of  the  declaration. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  election  should  have  been  manifested  by 
aoy  act  prior  to,  or  on  or  about,  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  Persons  remain- 
ing here  after  that  day  were,  prima  faciei  to  be  deemed  American  citi- 
zens, but  this  presumption  was  subject  to  rebuttal  by  showing  adhesion 
to  the  British  Crown  during  the  struggle. 

Inglis  r.  TruBtees,  &c.,  3  Pet.,  99. 

Where  a  person,  born  in  Texas  when  it  was  a  part  of  the  Bepnblic  of 
Mexico,  the  place  of  birth  being  also  the  domicile  of  her  father  and 
mother  until  their  deaths,  was  removed  to  Mexico  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  Ix^fore  the  declaration  of  Texan  independence,  and  there  re- 
mained, it  was  held,  that  she  was  an  alien,  and  could  sue  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Jooea  «.  McMastera,  20  How.,  8. 

A  person  bom  on  board  of  an  United  States  vessel,  of  parents  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  wlu>  are,  at  the  time,  in  a  foreign 
country,  not  with  the  design  of  removing  thither,  but  only  having 
touched  there  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  which  the  father  has  made  as 
captain  of  the  vessel,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  «.  Qordon»5  Blatch.,  18. 

Children  bom  abroad,  whose  fathers  at  the  time  of  said  children's 
birth,  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  act  of  February  10, 1855.  But  if,  by  the  laws  of  the 
eomitry  in  which  they  were  born  and  reside,  they  are  citizens  of  that 
country,  the  United  States  cannot  exempt  them  from  the  allegiance 
which  they  owe  to  the  country  of  their  birth  while  they  continue  within 
its  territory,  and  will  not  issue  passports  to  them  in  that  country  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

13  Op.,  89,  Hoar,  1809. 

Children  bom  abroad  of  persons  once  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
bat  who  have  become  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  are  not 
dtizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  entitled  to  protection  as  such. 

14  Op.,  295,  Williams,  1873. 
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VL  MARRIED  WOMEN, 

A  MARRIED  WOMAN  PARTAKES  OF  BER  inTSBANIX'S  NAUOXAUTY. 

S186. 

<^Any  woman  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  married  to  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalized,  shall 
be  deemed  a  citizen. 

Rev.  Stat.,  $  1994,  formerly  act  of  Feb.  10,  1855,  chap.  71,  $  2;  10  Stat  L.,  604. 
See  also  act  of  Mar.  26,  1804,  2  Stat.  L.,  292,  as  to  widow  and  cbildienof 
alien  who  has  declared  his  intention. 

^^  Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  naturalization  is  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  question  that  sach 
a  marriage  (one  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  June  23,  1860)  would  be 
effectual  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  an  alien  female  married  to  a 
citizen  of  the  XJuited  States." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Juno  7,  1870.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pmssia. 

By  the  law  of  England  and  the  United  States  an  alien  woman,  on  her 
marriage  with  a  subject  or  citizen,  merges  her  nationality  in  that  of 
her  husband.  <<  But  the  converse  has  never  been  established  as  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  only  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  May  12, 
1870,  did  it  become  British  law  that  an  English  woman  lost  her  quality 
of  a  British  subject  by  marry>ng  an  alien.  The  continental  codes,  on 
the  other  hand,  enable  a  woman  whose  nationality  of  origin  has  been 
changed  by  marriage  to  resume  it  when  she  becomes  a  widow,  on  the 
condition,  however,  of  her  returning  to  the  country  of  her  origin.  The 
widow  to  whom  you  refer  may,  as  a  matter  of  strict  law,  remain  a  citi- 
zen, but  as  a  citizen  has  no  absolute  right  to  a  passport,  and  as  the  law 
of  the  United  States  has  outside  of  their  jurisdiction  only  such  force  as 
foreign  nations  may  choose  to  accord  it  in  their  own  territory,  I  think  it 
judicious  to  withhold  passports  in  such  cases  unless  the  widow  gives  evi- 
dence of  her  intention  to  resume  lier  residence  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washbume,  Feb.  24,  1871.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

"  I  have  your  dispatch  l^o,  68,  respecting  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gordon, 
formerly  Topaz,  a  Russian  woman  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  who  has  lately 
married  an  American  citizen.  It  is  understood  that  by  the  laws  of  Bus- 
sia  she  could  not  while  a  subject  of  Russia  remain  in  the  Empire  with- 
out renouncing  her  faith  and  accepting  Christianity.  You  wish  to  know 
whether  by  her  marriage  to  an  American  such  a  person,  under  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  and  the  1st  article  of  the  treaty  of  1832 
with  Russia,  acquires  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
municipal  laws  of  Russia. 

<'  The  statute  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  status  of  alien 
women  married  to  American  citizens  was  approved  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1855  (10  Stat.  L.,  604).  By  this  statute  it  is  enacted  <  that  any 
woman  who  might  lawfully  be  naturalized  under  the  existing  laws,  mar- 
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ried  or  who  shall  be  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  citizen.' 

''The  Attomey-Oeneral  of  the  United  States  in  construing  this  stat- 
ute has  held  '  that  irrespective  of  the  time  or  place  of  marriage,  or  the 
residence  of  the  parties,  any  free  white  woman,  not  an  alien  enemy, 
married  to  a  citizen  of  this  country,  is  to  be  taken  and  deemed  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.' 

"  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  person  would,  upon 
ber  marriage  to  an  American  citizen,  acquire  the  right  to  be  regarded 
bj  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  as  an  American  citizen  in  every 
coQDtry  except  that  to  which  she  owed  allegiance  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

"  It  is  understood  at  the  Department  that  the  laws  of  Bussia  regard 
a  Rassian  subject  marrying  a  foreign  subject  as  a  foreigner.  In  such 
case  no  conflict  of  law  dould  arise,  because  the  Bnssian  Government 
would  concede  the  full  American  citizenship  of  the  married  woman. 

'^But  should  it  be  otherwise,  her  relations  to  that  Government  would 
be  affected  by  another  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  (given  by  At- 
torney-General Hoar),  that  while  the  United  States  may  by  law  fix  or 
declare  the  conditions  constituting  citizens  of  the  country  within  its 
own  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  may  confer  the  rights  of  American  cit- 
izens everywhere  upon  persons  who  are  not  rightfully  subject  to  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  country  or  Government,  it  ought  not,  by  under- 
taking to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  subject  of  a  foreign 
nation,  who  had  not  come  within  our  territory,  to  interfere  with  the  just 
rights  of  such  nation  to  the  government  and  control  of  its  own  subjects." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewell,  Jane  9,  1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Russia. 

A  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality. 

Mr.  Fishy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perez,  Mar.  18, 1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Nicaragua.   Mr. 
Fish  to  Mrs.  Negrete,  Oct.  28,  1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

A  woman  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  merges  her  nationality 
in  that  of  a  foreign  husband  on  her  marriage ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  she  thus  becomes  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of 
alienage,  such  as  inability  to  inherit  or  transfer  real  property. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williamson,  Sept.  22,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Costa 
Eica. 

A  wife^s  x>olitical  status  follows  that  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Frelinghajsen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mar.  31,  188.3.    MSS.  Dom. 
Let    Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Apr.  2,  1883 ;  ibid. 

A  wife's  nationality  and  domicile,  for  business  purposes,  follows  that 
of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Frelinghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Walsh,  Jan.  31, 1884.    MSSI  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  passports  in  such  cases,  see  in/ro,  $  19*2. 
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A  woman  who  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  resided  with  her  father, 
a  citizen  of  that  State,  in  Charleston,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaralioo  of 
Independence  and  afterwards,  till  1781,  when  she  was  married  to  a 
British  officer,  with  whom  she  went  to  England  in  1782,  where  she  re- 
mained till  her  death  in  1801,  was  held  to  be  an  alien.  The  opinion  of 
the  court  was  not  that  she  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  simply  by  her  mar- 
riage to  an  alien,  but  that  her  withdrawal  with  her  husband,  and  her 
permanent  adherence  to  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the  State  down  to 
and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  peace  (1783),  operated  as  a  virtual  dis- 
solution of  her  allegiance  by  an  election  which  her  coverture  did  uot 
prevent  her  from  making. 

Shanks  v.  Dapont,  3  Pet.,  242. 

The  domicil  of  a  widow  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  her  deceased  has- 
band,  unless  she  has  exercised  her  right  to  change  it. 

PeDnsylvania  v,  Rayenel,  21  How.,  103. 

Where  a  woman  is  divorced  a  mensa  et  iharOj  her  domicil  is  not  affected 
by  the  removal  of  her  husband  to  another  country. 

Barber  v.  Barber,  21  How.,  582. 

Under  section  1994,  Revised  Statutes,  as  well  as  by  international  law, 
a  woman  who  is  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  partakes  of 
his  citizenship,  whenever  acquired,  though  residing  abroad. 

Kelly  V.  Owen,  7  Wall.,  496;  Leonard  r.  Grant,  5  Fed.  Rep.,  11,  6  Sawyer,  603; 
U.  S.  V.  Kellar,  11  Bias.,  314;  14  Op.,  402. 

A  woman  of  foreign  birth,  naturalized  in  this  country  by  her  mar- 
riage with  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  resumes  her  alienage  by  her 
marriage  with  a  subject  of  her  native  country. 

Peqninot «.  Detroit,  16  Fed.  Rep.,  211. 

The  residence  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  her  husband,  in 
a  foreign  country,  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  does  not  per  se  expatriate 
either  her  or  a  daughter,  by  said  husband,  bom  before  her  removal  from 
the  United  States. 

10  Op.,  321,  Bates,  18(52. 

A  woman  was  born,  married  a  French  citizen,  and  always  resided,  he- 
fore  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  France.  It  was  held  tbat 
she  was  a  French  subject,  though  her  father,  at  the  time  of  her  birtb, 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

12  Op„  7,  Stanbery,  1866. 

A  woman,  born  in  the  United  States,  who  marries  a  citizen  of  France, 
when  she  becomes  domiciled  there  loses  her  citizenship  of  origin,  so  far 
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as  coDcerDs  the  question  of  liability  to  taxation  under  tbe  one  hundred 
and  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 18G4. 

13  Op.,  12B,  Hoar,  1869 ;  citing  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  Attorney-General, 

to  same  effect. 

Jndgft  Hoar,  in  bis  opinion,  says  tbat  be  reaeryes  tbe  question  whether  **a 
woman  wbo  is  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  and  has  become  by  marriage 
a  dtiien  of  France,  is  not  after  sncb  a  marriage  a  citizen  of  tbe  United 
States  in  a  qualified  sense.''  , 

Under  section  2  of  the  act  of  February  10, 1855,  any  free  white  woman. 
Dot  an  alien  enemy,  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
taken  and  deemed  a  citizen  also,  irrespective  of  the  time  or  place  of 
marriage  or  the  residence  of  the  parties. 

14  Op.,  402,  Wimams,'l874. 

The  citizenship  acquired  by  an  alien  woman,  through  marriage  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  not  lost  by  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
Dor  does  the  mere  fact  of  her  subsequent  marriage  to  an  alien  divest 
ber  of  the  citizenship  so  acqnired. 

15  Op.,  509,  Pbillips,  1877. 

^^In  1862,  it  was  decided  by  the  British  Government,  in  the  case  of 
American  bom  widows  of  British  sabjects,  that  if  the  American  law 
was  at  variance  with  their  own  ^conferring  upon  the  wives  of  British 
subjects  the  privileges  of  natural-oorn  British  sabjects),  and  the  United 
States  desired  to  put  the  American  law  in  force,  the  American  law  must 
prevail,  and  American  born  widows  being  resident  in  America  would 
not  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  being  British  subjects.  The  British 
vjorernment  further  decided  in  the  case  of  British-born  subjects,  the 
widows  of  American  or  foreign  husbands,  that  if  after  the  dissolution 
of  their  coverture  they  should  elect  to  claim  the  benefit  of  their  British 
ciiaracter,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  must  be  treated  and 
protected  as  British  subjects  (Pari.  Pap.  No.  189)." 

1  HaUeok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  369. 

Vn.  TERRITORIAL  CHANGE. 

(1)  AfJJEOIANCE  FOLLOWS. 
§    187. 

On  tbis  subject  see  ticpra,  H^ff. 

By  an  act  of  the  4th  of  October,  1776,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
asserted  its  right  to  the  allegiance  of  all  persons  born  and  then  residing 
^tbin  the  territory  of  the  State.  Therefore,  one  who  was  born  there, 
snd  continued  to  reside  there  till  1777,  was  a  citizen  of  the  State;  and 
bis  leaving  the  State  afterwards,  and  actually  adhering  to  the  side  of 
fte  Crown  did  not  render  him  an  alien,  nor  did  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783  have  that  effect. 

MdlTaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee,  4  Crancb,  209. 
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Bat  it  has  been  held  that  a  resident  of  New  York,  who,  indepeDdently 
of  any  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  which  might  affect  his  status, 
had  elected  to  be  an  alien,  was  not  made  a  citizen  of  the  State  by  the 
resolution  of  the  convention  of  New  York  of  the  16th  of  July,  1776, 
'Hhat  all  persons  abiding  within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  desirlDg 
protection  from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owe  allegiance  to  the  said  law8, 
and  are  members  of  the  State";  he  being  then  within  the  British  lines, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  army,  manifesting  a  full  deter- 
mination to  continue  a  British  subject.  But  if  he  had  ever  owed  any 
allegiance  to  the  State,  it  was  held  that  he  would  have  been  released 
from  it  by  a  subsequent  bill  of  attainder  by  which  he  was  declared  to 
be  forever  banished  from  the  State,  and  adjudged  guilty  of  treason 
should  he  be  found  there. 

Inglifi  V,  Trustees,  &c.,  I^  Pet.,  99. 

"The  American  States  [during  the  Revolutionary  war]  insisted  upon 
the  alle^ance  of  all  born  within  the  States  respectively,  and  Great 
Britain  asserted  an  equally  exclusive  claim.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1783 
acted  upon  the  state  of  things  as  it  existed  at  that  period.  It  took  the 
actual  state  of  things  as  its  basis.  All  those,  whether  natives  or  other- 
wise, who  then  adhered  to  the  American  States  were  virtually  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Grown.  All  those  who  then  adhered 
to  the  British  Crown  were  deemed  and  held  subjects  of  that  Crown. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  a  treaty  operating  between  the  States  on  each 
Bide  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  In  the  language  of  the  seventh  arti- 
cle, it  was  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  said  States,  *aud  between  the  subjects  of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of 
the  other.'  Who  were  then  subjects  or  citizens  was  to  be  decided  b\ 
the  state  of  facts.  If  thoy  wore  originally  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  aud 
then  adhered  to  her,  and  were  claimed  by  her  as  subjects,  the  treaty 
deemed  them  such.  If  they  were  originally  British  subjects,  but  then  ad- 
heringtotheStates,the treaty  deemed  them  citizens.  Such.  I  think,islhe 
natural,  and,  indeed,  almost  necessary  meaning  of  the  tn»aty;  it  would 
otherwise  follow  that  there  would  continue  a  double  allegiance  of  many 
persons,  an  inconvenience  which  must  have  been  foreseen,  and  would 
cause  themost  injurious  efiectsto  both  nations.  •  •  ♦  Itdoesnotap* 
pear  to  us  that  her  situation  as  si  feme  covert  disabled  her  from  a  change 
of  allegiance.  British /emc«  covert^  residing  here  with  their  husbands 
at  the  time  of  our  independence,  and  adhering  to  our  side  until  tbc 
close  of  the  war,  have  been  always  supposed  to  have  become  thereby 
American  citizens  and  to  have  been  absolved  from  their  antecedent 
British  allegiance.  The  incapacities  of  femes  covert^  provided  by  the 
common  law,  apply  to  their  civil  rights,  and  arc  for  their  protection  and 
interest.  But  they  do  not  reach  their  political  rights,  nor  prevent  their 
acquiring  or  losing  a  national  character.  The  political  rights  do  not 
stand  upon  the  mere  doctrines  of  municipal  law,  applicable  to  ordinary 
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trausactioDS,  bnt  stand  upon  the  more  general  prinei])les  of  the  law  ot 
nations.  The  case  of  Martin  v.  The  Commonwealth,  1  Mass.,  347,  turned 
open  very  different  considerations.  There  the  question  was,  whether  a 
feme  covert  should  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  her  estate  for  an  offense 
committed  with  her  husband,  by  withdrawing  from  the  State,  &c.,  under 
the  confiscation  act  of  1779;  and  it  was  held  that  she  was  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  act.  The  same  remark  disposes  of  the  case  of  Se  wall 
r.  Lee,  9  Mass.,  363,  where  the  court  expressly  refused  to  decide  whether 
the  wife,  by  her  withdrawal  with  her  husband,  became  an  alien.  But 
in  Kelly  v.  Harrison,  2  Johns.,  29,  the  reasoning  of  the  court  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  wife  might  have  acquire<l  the  same  citi- 
zenship with  her  husband,  by  withdrawing  with  him  from  the  British 
dominions.  See  also  Bac.  Abridg.  Alien,  A ;  Gro.  Gar.,  G0 1 ,  G02 ;  4  Term. 
Rep.,  300;  Brook's  Abr.  Denizen,  21;  Jackson  v.  Lunn,  3  Johns.,  109." 

Story,  J. ;  Shanks  v.  Dapont,  3  Pet.,  347,  248 ;  infra,  $  188. 

Where,  after  a  conquest,  a  treaty  provided  that  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  wished  to  adhere  in  allegiance  to  their  vanquished  sovereign, 
might  sell  their  property,  provided  they  sold  it  to  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons and  within  a  time  named,  the  property,  if  not  so  sold,  became 
abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

U.  S.  «.  Repentigny,  5  Wall.,  211.    See  Bupraf  H  Sff» 

On  a  transfer  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  and  the  former  Gov- 
ernment are  changed,  and  new  ones  arise  between  them  and  the  new 
Government. 

Tobin  r.  Walkinshaw,  McAU.,  18G;  infra,  J  188. 

Alaska  is  not  "  Indian  country,''  as  the  teiyn  is  used  in  the  intercourse 
act  of  1834  and  in  the  Kevised  Statutes.  "Who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Alaska  under  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1867  may  be 
a  difficult  question  to  determine.  The  treaty  furnishes  the  law,  but  the 
difficulty,  if  any,  will  arise  in  the  application  of  it.  Under  the  treaty 
the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  at  that  date  who  did  not  return  ^o  Kussia 
within  three  years  thereafter  became  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting members  of  the  uncivilized  tribes.  The  word  *  white '  in  the  sec- 
ond clause  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  state,  and  is  expressly 
diaplaced,  so  far  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  concerned,  by 
the  proviso  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  1879,  supra.  The  words  '  county  in 
which  he  is  returned,'  in  the  same  clause,  must  be  held  inapplicable 
to  Alaska,  where  there  are  no  counties,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the 
word « district.' " 

Deady,  J. ;  Kie  r.  U.  8.,  27  Fed.  Rep.,  351  (1886).    See  supra,  }  159. 

Annexation,  as  is  noticed  by  Calvo  (droit  int.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  2,  80),  does 
iK>t  necessarily  imply  naturalization  of  the  annexed  population.  When 
Hanover  was  attached  to  Great  Britain  in  1714  by  the  accession  of  the 
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hoase  of  Hanover  to  tbe  British  throne  there  was  no  fusion  of  the  na- 
tionalities by  which  a  member  of  one  became  a  member  of  the  other; 
and  the  same  incidents  accompanied  tiie  reunion  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
in  1814,  and  the  temporary  absorption  of  Italy  in  France  under  the  first 
Napoleon.  Ordinarily  a  treaty  of  cession  and  annexation  gives  to  the 
citizens  of  the  annexed  country  the  position  of  citizens  of  the  country 
annexing.  Thus  by  the  third  article  of  the  convention  with  France  of 
1803  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  and 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment,  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  of  the  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the 
sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  Florida.  By 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  Mai*ch  1, 1845,  annexing  Texas,  citizens 
of  Texas,  by  its  becoming  a  State  of  the  Union,  became  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States.    (See  supruj  §§  4^.) 

(2)  Naturalization  Ijy  revolution  or  treaty. 

§188. 

See,  on  tliis  topic,  sitpra^  ii^ff'    That  sobjection  is  due  to  a  d0  facto  Govern- 
ment, see  Bitpra,  ^  7. 

"Foreigners  who,  during  the  existence  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, became  inhabitants,  or,  taking  the  expression  in  its  most  limited 
sense,  were  admitted  citizens  of  any  Stiite,  became  thereby  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  were,  to  all  intents 
and  pui*poses,  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  contrary  opinion  woald 
lead  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  the  several  thousand  foreign- 
ers naturalized  under,  the  laws  of  the  States  prior  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  being  then  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  forever  ineligible,  whilst  those  naturalized  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
would,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  become  eligible  to  either  honse 
of  Congress." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Lowrie,  Feb.  19,  1824.    2  Gallatin's  WritingR,  287. 

An  infant  who  was  born  in  America  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  resided  in  Kew  York  with  his  father,  a  British  partisan, 
during  the  subsequent  conflict,  and  went  with  him  to  England  shortly 
before  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  I^ovember,  1783,  and 
never  returned,  must  be  deemed  to  have  followed  the  condition  of  bis 
father  and  to  have  adhered  to  the  Crown. 

Inglls  V.  Trnstees,  &c.y  3  Pet.,  99. 

"  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  peace  operating  upon  his  con- 
dition at  that  time,  or  afterwards,  he  became  an  alien  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  consequence  of  his  election  then  made  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  the  King,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  confirming  that  election. 
In  vain  have  we  searched  that  instrument  for  some  clause  or  expression 
whichy  by  any  implication,  could  work  this  eflTect.  It  contains  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
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States  in  tbeir  political  capacities,  and  a  relinquishment  on  the  part 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  of  all  claim  to  the  government,  proprietary, 
and  territorial  rights  of  the  same.    These  concessions  amoanted,  no 
doDbt,to  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.    But  the  question  who  were  at  that  period 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  not  decided,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
alladed  to,  in  this  instrument ;  it  was  left  necessarily  to  depend  ui>on 
the  laws  of  the  respective  States,  who,  in  their  sovereign  capacities, 
had  acted  anthoritatively  upon  the  subject.    It  left  all  such  persons  lu 
the  sitnations  it  found  them,  neither  making  those  citizens  who  had,  by 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  States,  been  declared  aliens,  nor  releasing  from 
their  allegiance  any  who  had  become,  or  were  claimed  as,  citizens.    It 
repeals  no  laws  of  any  of  the  States  which  were  then  in  force  and  oper- 
ating upon  this  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  their  validity 
by  stipulating  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the  States  the  recon- 
sideration of  such  of  them  as  had  worked  confiscations.    If  the  laws  re- 
lating to  this  subject  were,  at  that  period,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
connsel,  temporary  Skudfuncti  officio^  they  certainly  were  not  rendered 
so  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  nor  by  the  political  situation  of  the  two 
nations,  in  consequence  of  it.    A  contrary  doctrine  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  sovereignties  of  the  States,  anterior  to  and  independent 
of  the  treaty,  but  its  indiscriminate  adoption  might  be  productive  of 
more  mischief  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  foresee. 

"  If,  then,  at  the  period  of  the  treatj',  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  which 
had  made  Daniel  Coxe  a  subject  of  that  State,  were  in  full  force,  and 
T^ere  not  repealed  or  in  any  manner  aflTected  by  that  instrument;  if  by 
force  of  these  laws  he  was  incapable  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  State  and  derived  no  right  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  still  retains  the  capacity,  which  he  possessed  before  the 
treaty,  to  take  lands  by  descent  in  New  Jersey,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover." 

Cashing,  J. ;  Mcllvaine  v,  Coxe,  4  Cranch,  214,  215. 

*' With  reference  to  persons  born  before  the  Revolution  it  has  been 
held:  That  one  born  in  and  always  a  resident  of  Great  Britain  was  an 
alien  (Dawson  v.  Godfrey,  4  Cranch,  321 ;  Fairfax  v.  Hunter,  7  ibid,  603; 
Blight  V.  Rochester,  7  Wheat.,  535 ;  Contee  v.  Godfrey,  1  Cranch  O.  Ct., 
479);  that  one  born  here,  but  who  left  the  country  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  did  not  return  (until  after  the  treaty)  became 
an  alien  (Inglis  v.  The  Sailor's  Snug  Ilarbor,  3  Pet.,  99 ;  Holliugsworth 
f.  Dnane,  Wall.  C.  Ct.,  51) ;  a'so,  that  a  person  born  in  New  Jersey  before 
the  year  1775,  and  residing  there  until  the  year  1777,  although  then 
joining  the  British  army,  and  ever  afterwards  claiming  to  be  a  British 
sahject,  was  not  an  alien,  but  a  citizen  (Mcllvaine  v.  Coxe,  4  Cranch, 
209;  and  see  explanations  in  Inglis  v.  Trustees,  &c.,  3  Pet.,  99)." 

Snmmaiy  in  Abb.  Nat.  Dig.,  tit.  Alien. 

'*It  is  nniversally  admitted,  both  in  the  English  courts  and  in  those 
of  our  own  country,  that  all  persons  born  within  the  colonies  of  North 
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America,  whilst  subjex^t  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ,  were  natural- 
born  British  subjects,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  that  charac- 
ter was  changed  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  state, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 

**"  The  rule  as  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  American  ante  nati 
ceased  to  be  British  subjects,  differs  in  this  country  and  in  England,  as 
established  by  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  respective  countries.  The 
English  rule  is  to  take  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783;  onr  role 
is  to  take  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  in  the 
application  of  the  rule  to  different  cases  some  difference  in  opinion  may 
arise.  The  settled  doctrine  of  this  country  is  that  a  person  born  here, 
who  left  the  country  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  never 
returned  here,  became  thereby  an  alien,  and  incapable  of  taking  lands 
subsequently  by  descent  in  this  country.  The  right  to  inherit  depends 
upon  the  existing  state  of  allegiance  at  the  time  of  descent  cast.  The 
descent  cast  being  in  this  case  long  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  some  cases  where  the  title  was  acquired  be- 
tween the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  does 
not  arise  here.  Prima  facie^  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  character  in  which 
the  American  ante  nati  are  to  be  considered,  will  depend  upon  and  be  de- 
termined by  the  situation  of  the  party  and  the  election  made  at  the  date 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  according  to  our  rule,  or  the  trenty 
of  peace  according  to  the  British  rule.  But  this  general  rule  must  neces- 
sarily be  controlled  by  special  circumstances  attending  particular  wises. 
And  if  the  right  of  election  is  at  all  admitted,  it  must  be  determined,  iu 
most  cases,  by  what  took  place  during  the  struggle,  and  between  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  say  that  the 
election  must  have  been  made  before  or  immediately  at  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  would  render  the  right  nugatory. 

'^  The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  not  applied  by  the  British 
courts  to  the  American  ante  nati.  This  is  fully  shown  by  the  late  c^*e 
of  Doe  V.  Acklain,  2  Barn.  &  Cresw.,  779.  Chief- Justice  Abbott  says: 
^  James  Ludlow,  the  father  of  Frances  May,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 
was  undoubtedly  born  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  bom  in  a 
part  of  America  which  was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  British  colony, 
and  parcel  of  tbe  dominionsof  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  but,  upon  the 
fact  found,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  She  was  bom 
after  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  recognized  by  the  Grown  of 
Great  Britain,  after  the  colonies  had  become  United  States,  and  their 
inhabitants  generally  citizens  of  those  States.  And  her  father,  by  his 
continued  residence  in  those  States,  manifestly  became  a  citizen  of 
them.'  He  considered  the  treaty  of  peace  as  a  release  from  their  alle- 
giance of  all  British  subjects  who  remained  tbere.  A  declaration,  says 
ho,  that  a  state  shall  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent,  is  a  declara- 
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tiou  that  the  people  composiug  the  state  shall  no  lougcr  be  cousidered 
as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  sach  a  declaration  is  made.  And 
this  coort,  in  the  case  of  Blight's  Lessee  v.  Kochester,  7  Wheat.,  644, 
adopted  the  same  rale  with  re8i)ect  to  the  right  of  British  subjects  here : 
That  althoQgh  born  before  the  Revolution  they  are  equally  incapable  with 
those  bom  snbsequent  to  that  event  of  inheriting  or  transmitting  the 
inheritance  of  lands  in  this  country.  The  British  doctrine,  therefore,  is 
that  the  American  ante  natij  by  remaining  in  America  alter  the  treaty 
of  peace,  lost  their  character  of  British  subjects.  And  our  doctrine  is, 
that  by  withdrawing  from  this  country  and  adhering  to  the  British 
Goveroment^  they  lost,  or,  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  never 
acquired,  the  character  of  American  citizens. 

"This  right  of  election  must  necessarily  exist  in  all  revolutions  like 
oars,  and  is  so  well  established  by  adjudged  cases  that  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  authorities.  The  only 
difficulty  that  can  arise  is  to  determine  the  time  when  the  election 
should  have  been  made.  (Vattel,  b.  1,  c.  3,  §  33 ;  1  Dall.,  5S ;  2  DalL, 
234;  20  Johns.,  332;  2  Mass.,  179,  236,  244,  n.;  2  Pickering,  394;  2 
Kent's  Com.,  49.) 

'^I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  the  American  courts  where  this  right 
of  election  has  been  denied,  except  that  of  Ainsley  v.  Martin  (9  Mass., 
4^).  Chief- Justice  Parsons  does  there  seem  to  recognize  and  apply  the 
doctrine  of  x)erpetual  allegiance  in  its  fullest  extent.  He  there  declares 
that  a  person  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  who,  before  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  withdrew  into  the  British  dominions  and  never  since  returned 
into  the  United  States  was  not  an  alien ;  that  his  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  was  founded  on  his  birth  within  his  dominions,  and 
that  that  allegiance  accrued  to  4}he  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
as  his  lawful  successor.  But  he  adds  what  may  take  the  present  case 
even  out  of  his  rule:  *  It  not  being  alleged '  says  he,  *  that  the  demand- 
ant has  been  expatriated  by  virtue  of  any  statute  or  any  judgment  of 
law.'  But  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  case  is  certainly  not  that 
''hich  prevailed  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  both 
before  and  since  that  decision,  as  will  appear  by  the  cases  above  re- 
ferred to  of  Gardner  v.  Ward,  2  Mass.,  244,  n.,  and  Kilham  v.  Ward,  2 
MasR.,  236,  and  of  George  Phipps,  2  Pickering,  394,  n. 

**  John  Inglis,  if  born  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  must 
have  been  very  young  at  that  time  and  incapable  of  making  an  election 
for  himself ;  but  he  must,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  be  taken  to  have 
adopted  and  ratified  the  choice  made  for  him  by  his  father,  and  still  to 
retain  the  character  of  a  British  subject  and  never  to  have  become  an 
American  citizen,  if  his  father  was  so  to  be  considered.  He  was  taken 
from  this  country  by  his  father  before  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  reside  within  the  British  dominions  without  signi- 
fying any  dissent  to  the  election  made  for  him,  and  this  ratification  as 
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to  all  bis  rights  must  relate  back  and  have  the  same  efifect  and  opera- 
tion as  if  the  election  had  been  made  by  himself  at  that  time. 

"  How,  then,  is  his  father,  Charles  Inglis,  to  be  considered  !  Was  he 
an  American  citizen  f  He  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  prima  fade  may  be  deemed  to  have  become  thereby 
an  American  citizen.  But  this  prima  fade  presumption  may  be  re- 
butted, otherwise  there  is  no  force  or  meaning  in  the  right  of  elec- 
tion.   •    •    • 

"  The  case  of  Mcllvaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee,  4  C,  211,  which  has  been 
relied  upon,  will  not  reach  this  case.  The  court  in  that  case  recognized 
fully  the  right  of  election,  but  considered  that  Mr.  Coze  had  lost  that 
right  by  remaining  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  not  only  after  she  had 
declared  herself  a  sovereign  State,  but  after  she  had  passed  laws  by 
which  she  pronounced  him  to  be  a  member  of,  and  in  allegiance  to,  the 
new  Government ;  that  by  the  act  of  the  4th  of  October,  1776,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  new  society,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  its  Govern- 
ment.   •    •    • 

*'  It  cannot,  I  presume,  be  denied,  but  that  allegiance  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Government  and  its  citizens  or 
subjects.  The  Government  may  release  the  governed  from  their  alle- 
giance." 

Thompson,  J. ;  Inglis  v.Trastees,  &c,,  3  Pet.,  120^. 

The  capture  of  Charleston,  S.  0.  by  the  British  forces  in  May,  1780, 
did  not  permanently  change  the  allegiance  or  the  national  character  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Shank  v.  Dupont,  3  Pet.  242. 

All  British  subjects,  as  well  those  who  residing  in  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  elected  at  or  before  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  to  remain  subject  to  the  crown,  as  others, 
were  protected  by  the  treaty  of  1794  in  their  possession  of  lands  in  the 
United  States. 

Ibid, 

Under  the  constitution  of  Texas  of  1826,  which  identified  as  citizens 

only  those  who  resided  there  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, or  should  be  naturalized,  and  provided  that  no  alien  shonld 

hold  land  in  Texas  except  by  titles  emanating  from  the  Governmeut, 

and  the  act  of  1840  adopting  the  common  law  of  England,  one  who 

removed  from  Texas  to  Mexico  during  the  revolution  and  before  the 

declaration  of  independence,  and  remained  in  Mexico,  is  an  alien,  and 

cannot  inherit  in  Texas. 

McKinney  v.  Say  lego,  18  How.,  235. 
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A  person  bom  ia  Texas  and  removing  therefrom  before  the  separa- 
tion from  Mexico  remains  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  though  a  minor  when 
the  separation  took  place. 

Jones  «.  McMasters,  20  How.,  6. 

On  the  conqnest  of  one  nation  by  another,  and  the  subsequent  sur- 
render of  the  soil  and  change  of  sovereignty,  those  of  the  iuhabitants 
who  do  not  remain  and  become  citizens  of  the  victorious  sovereign,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  adhere  to  their  old  allegiance,  and  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  vanquished  sovereign,  deprive  themselves  of  protection 
or  security  to  their  property,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  secured  by 
treaty. 

U.  S.  V.  Bepentigny,  5  Wall.,  211. 

After  delivery  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  to 
their  former  sovereign  are  dissolved,  but  not  their  relations  to  each 

other. 

U. S.  V.  BepoDtigny, 5  WaU., 211.    Supra,  H  3/. 

A  transfer  of  territory  from  one  nation  to  another  transfers  the  alle- 
giance of  those  who  remain  in  it  (1  Pet.,  542} ;  but  this  applies  di- 
rectly only  to  the  natural-born  citizens.  The  contracting  parties  have 
the  right  to  contract  to  transfer  and  to  receive,  respectively,  the  alle- 
giance of  all  native-born  citizens;  but  the  naturalized  citizens,  who 
owe  allegiance  purely  statutory,  when  released  therefrom,  are  remitted 
to  their  original  status. 

Tobin  V.  Walkinshaw,  McAU.,  166.    Svpra,  $$  3/. 

By  article  3  of  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of  1818,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Oregon  Territory  should  "  be  free  and  open  to  the  ves- 
seb,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,"  which  convention  was 
continued  in  force  until  the  convention  of  1846.  It  was  held,  in  refer- 
eoce  to  a  question  of  nationality,  that  during  the  period  of  such  joint 
occupation  the  country,  as  to  British  subjects  therein,  was  British  soil, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  but  as  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  it  was  American  soil,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

McKay  v.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  119.    Svprdf  $$  171  if. 

A  person  born  in  1823  at  Fort  George,  Oregon  Territory,  of  a  British 
biher  and  an  Indian  mother,  was  held  to  be  born  either  a  British  sub- 
jects or  an  Indian,  but  not  in  any  aspect  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

McKay  v.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  118;  6  Am.  L.  T.    Infra,  i  lOG;  eupra,  $$173/. 

All  persons  who  were  citizens  of  Texas  at  the  date  of  annexation, 
viz,  December  29, 1845,  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  the  collective  naturalization  efifected  by  the  act  of  that  date. 

13  Op.,  397,  Akerman,  m71.    See  supra,  $  5. 

As  to  amiexation  of  Texas,  eee  tupraj  $$  56, 72, 154, 
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VIIL  PROTECTION  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

(1)  Qranted  to  citizens  abroad. 

§189. 

On  this  subject  see  tfi/rai  chap,  ix,  where  claims  on  foreign  GrOTemments  for 

injuries  to  citizens  are  discussed. 
As  to  inquiries  from  f%ireign  Governments,  see  App.,  vol.  iii,  }  189. 

"  Saminary,  sangnine,  or  andne  punishment"  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  political  offences  in  Mexico  will  be  the  subject 
of  grave  expostulation  with  the  Mexican  Government. 

Mr.  Webster.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  EUis,  Jan.  3.  1842.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex.    Jhid^^ 
Feb.  26,  1842.     Infra,  J  2a0. 

"  Citzens  of  the  United  State  whilst  residing  in  Peru  are  subject  to 
its  laws  and  the  treaties  existing  between  the  parties,  and  are  amen- 
able to  its  courts  of  justice  for  any  crimes  or  offenses  which  they  may 
commit.  It  is  the  province  of  the  judiciary  to  construe  and  administer 
the  laws ;  and  if  this  be  done  promptly  and  impartially  towards  Amen- 
can  citizens,  and  with  a  just  regard  to  their  rights,  they  have  no  caase 
of  complaint.  In  such  cases  they  have  no  right  to  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  diplomatic  representative  of  their  country,  nor  ought  he  to  regard 
their  complaints.  It  is  only  where  justice  has  been  denied  or  nnreason- 
ably  delayed  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  foreign  countries,  where  these 
are  used  as  instruments  to  oppress  American  citizens  or  deprive  them 
of  their  just  rights,  that  they  are  warranted  in  appealing  to  their  Gov- 
ernment to  interpose.  !No  such  circumstances  exist,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  question,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Norris,  which  was  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Jewett's  protest." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Fob.  1,  1848.    MSS.  Notes,  Pern. 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  for  1852-'53,  vol.  42, 412,  is 
given,  under  title  of  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  respecting  the  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Berger  and  Ryan 
for  treasonable  practices  in  Ireland,  a  note  from  Lord  Palmerstou  to 
Mr.  Bancroft,  September  20,  1848,  stating,  among  other  things,  that  J^if 
there  be  any  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  chosen  this  period 
of  disturbance  for  visiting  Ireland,  for  innocent  purposes,  they  must  wot 
be  surprised  if,  like  persons  whom  curiosity  may  lead  into  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  they  should  be  involved  into  the  sweep  of  measures  aimed  at 
men  of  a  different  description.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
always  lament  that  mistakes  of  this  kind  should  happen  by  which  on- 
offending  travelers  may  be  exposed  to  inconvenience,  and  the  utmost 
alacrity  will  at  all  times  be  evinced  by  the  Irish  Government  to  rectify 
such  errors.'' 

As  to  intervention  in  snch  cases,  see  supra,  $  52 ;  if^fira^  $  230. 

The  discrimination  against  persons  of  Irish  birth  returning  to  Ireland 
from  America,  by  which  such  persons  are  subjectecl  to  peculiar  scratinv 
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and  search,  is  an  t>ffeDse  to  the  United  States  requiring  the  most  de- 
cisive protest. 

Ur.BaohaDaii,  S^c.of  State,  to  Mr.  BancToi1l;i  Dec.  18, 1848.    MSB.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit 

President  Polk's  message  of  December  28, 1848,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  accompanying  papers,  in  relation  to 
the  imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in  Ireland,  is  given  in  Honse  Ex. 
Doc.  19, 30th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Arbitrary  and  capricions  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor-general 
of  Gaba  in  exclading  from  Gaba  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be 
groond  for  diplomatic  interposition,  and  so  of  arbitrary  and  capricions 
excIasioD  from  port  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barringer,  Feb.  4, 1653 ;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Bar- 
risger,  Apr.  19, 1853.    MSB.  lost.,  Spain. 

And  so  of  arbitrary  seizures  of  United  States  packet  steamers  on 
charge  of  breach  of  castom-house  regulations. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  SoaM,  Mar.  11, 1854  ;  Mar.  17, 1854 ;  June  22, 

1854;  Aug.  16, 1854 ;  ibid. 
For  Black  Warrior  case  see  supra,  $  90. 

^^  Every  nation,  whenever  its  laws  are  violated  by  anyone  owing  obe- 
dieoee  to  them,  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or  a  stranger,  has  a  right  to  in- 
^ct  the  penalties  incurred  upon  the  transgressor  if  found  within  its 
jarisdiction.  The  case  is  not  altered  by  the  character  of  the  laws,  unless 
tbej  are  in  derogation  of  the  well-established  international  code.  "So 
oatioD  has  a  right  to  supervise  the  municipal  co<le  of  another  nation  or 
claim  that  its  citizens  or  subjects  shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  such  code,  if  they  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  it.  The 
character  of  tho  municipal  laws  of  one  country  does  not  furnish  a  just 
groQDd  for  other  states  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  these  laws 
eveaopon  their  own  citizens  when  they  have  gone  into  that  country 
and  subjected  themselves  to  its  jurisdiction.  If  this  country  can  right- 
^nlly  claim  no  such  exemption  for  its  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens, 
it  canDot  claim  it  for  those  who  have  at  most  but  inchoate  rights  of 
citizens. 

"The  above  principle,  that  persons,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  one 
state  and  having  violated  the  laws  of  another  state,  may  be  punished 
^hile  they  remain  under  or  are  fairly  brought  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  latter  state,  is  too  well  established  to  be  made  a  matter  of  serious 
controversy.  It  is  clearly  affirmed  in,  and,  indeed,  is  the  basis  of,  every 
extradition  treaty.  Each  contracting  party  agrees  to  deliver  up  to  the 
<Jther  fugitive  offenders,— generally  including  its  own  citizens  as  well 
as  strangers, — for  specified  offenses,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  demanding  the  surrender  of  them.  It  is  true  that 
tiiere  are  some  kinds  of  offenses  which  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  in- 
<^laded  in  extradition  treaties; — such,  for  instance,  as  are  called  political 
offenses; — yet  because  one  nation  will  not  enter  into  a  compact  to  deliver 
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sach  offenders  to  another,  that  does  not  jastify  the  inference  that  if  sncli 
offenders  go  volantnrily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  whose 
laws  they  have  offended  they  may  not  be  rightfully  punished,  or  that 
they  can  claim  exemption  from  punishment  if  they  were  citizens  of 
another  country  when  the  offense  was  committed,  or  had,  after  commit* 
ting  it,  acquired  another  nationality. 

^'The  country  whose  ^protection'  is  invoked  cannot,  it  is  conceived, 
properly  interpose  in  such  a  case  unless  the  municipal  law,  the  violation 
of  which  is  charged,  contravenes  some  right  of  such  country  acquired 
by  treaty  stipulations  or  otherwise.  The  principle  does  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  any  state  to  protect  its  citizens  or  those  entitled 
to  its  protection  when  abroad  from  wrongs  and  injuries,  from  arbitrary 
acts  of  oppression  or  deprivation  of  property,  as  contradistinguished 
from  penalties  and  punishments,  incurred  by  the  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  sufferers  have  placed  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Jan.  10, 1854.    M8S.  Inst.i  Anstria. 
See  infra,  $  230. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1828  "every  American  citizen  has 
the  incontesttible  right  to  enter  the  Prussian  territories  and  there  remain 
undisturbed,  as  long  as  he  submits  'to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there 
prevailing.'" 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  May  12, 1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  Prnssia. 

And  so  as  to  the  treaty  with  Hanover. 

Same  to  same,  Dec.  9,  1859 ;  ibid. 

'<  The  opinions  of  the  President,  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  United  States  connected  with  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and 
their  property  abroad,  are  distinctly  set  forth  in  that  letter  (of  July  25, 
1858,  to  General  Lamar),  and  have  since  undergone  no  change,  as  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  been  informed.  In  laying  down  the 
principles  wo  maintain,  it  is  said,  <The  United  States  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty,  and  they  mean  ro  execute  it,  to  watch  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  citizens  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  to  interveoe 
for  their  protection  when  such  action  is  justified  by  existing  circum- 
stances and  by  the  law  of  nations.' 

<^  In  addition  to  this  general  declaration,  applicable  in  all  countries, 
there  were  some  peculiar  principles  asserted,  arising  out  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Nicaragna  and  of  the  transit  rente  from  ocean  to  ocean  across 
its  territory.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  care  that  the  pub- 
lic contracts  made  with  our  citizens  for  the  construction  and  use  of  that 
route  of  intercommunication  are  faithfully  observed  was  explained  and 
maintained,  and  so  far  as  the  legal  power  of  the  Executive  stands  viH 
be  enforced,  if  necessary." 

Mr.  Caas,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Body,  Mar.  3,  1600.     MSS.  Doin.  I^Jt.     Se©  ir/ra, 
^  230. 
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"The  pretense  of  the  jadge  on  the  trial  of  John  Wiarren,  not  dis- 
avowed by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that,  although  a  daly  natural- 
ized citizen  of  .the  United  States,  he  still  remains  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  amenable  in  that  country  to  laws  which  are  invalid 
there  against  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States  has  awakened  a 
general  feeling  of  resentment  and  deeply  wounded  our  pride  of  sover- 
eignty. The  people  are  appealing  to  this  Government,  throughout  the 
whole  country  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco  and  from  Saint  Paul  to 
Pensaoola." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jan.  13, 1868.  MSS.  Inst.,  Qr.  Brit. ; 
see  u^fra,  $  230. 

^^ Great  Britain  is  understood  to  acknowledge  that  this  Government 
maintains  its  neutrality  in  this  trial  (the  Fenian  insurrection)  with  due 
decision  and  energy.  The  maintenance  of  this  neutrality,  however,  is 
attended  with  so  much  difQculty  and  inconvenience  as  to  entitle  us  to 
the  exercise  of  a  corresponding  justice  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  As  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Irishmen  and 
tbeir  descendants  have  a  right  to  visit  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  safe  in 
their  persons  and  property  there  so  long  as  they  practice  due  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain^  the  same  as  native  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  When,  however,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Irish  birth 
or  descent,  transiently  visiting  Great  Britain,  is  arrested  or  questioned 
onder  the  acts  suspending  the  h^ibeas  corpusy  or  by  warrant  or  other 
fonn  of  complaint  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  thereupon  claims  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  is  met  in  the  courts  of  that 
coQQtry  with  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  his  naturalization,  and  with  the 
aasertion  that  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  continues 
unbroken." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Jnly  20, 1868.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
Ajs  to  deaial  or  nndae  discrimination  of  Justice  abroad,  see  ififraf  $$  230, 244. 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  if  instructions  were  given  to  military  or 
other  officers  making  arrests  for  any  cause,  of  parties  claiming  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  requiring  such  officers  to  cause  the  nearest 
eongalar  officer  of  the  United  States  to  be  promptly  notified  of  the  arrest 
)nd  of  the  claim  of  the  party  to  American  citizenship.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Oct.  27, 1870.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

Imprisonment  and  detention  by  Germany,  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  powers,  of  a  German  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  ground  for  a  diplomatic  claim  for  pecuniary  redress. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Nov.  21,  1876.  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.  Mr. 
Evarts  to  Mr.  White,  Jane  26,  1879;  ibid.  Same  to  same,  Ang.  27,  1879; 
ibid. 

And  so  as  to  compulsory  and  unwarranted  ejection  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Apr.  30,  1878.  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 
See  infra,  $  'zOQ, 
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^<In  regard  to  your  obligations  in  respect  to  Moorish  sabjects  natural- 
ized here  who  may  return  to  Morocco,  I  have  to  remark  that  you  will, 
under  the  treaty  of  1836,  claim  for  them  the  same  privileges  and  imma- 
nities  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  power 
who  also  may  have  been  natives  of  Morocco,  unless  the  Government  to 
which  citizens  or  subjects  may  owe  allegiance  shall  have  a  treaty  of 
naturalization  with  the  Emperor.  The  United  States  has  no  sucb 
treaty." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mathews,  Dec.  7,  1877.    MSS.  Inst,  Barb. 

Powers. 
For  interventloD,  under  joint  resolation  of  Congress,  in  Condon's  case,  see  ti^'a, 

J  230. 

''  By  a  clause  of  the  instrument  (organizing  the  colony  of  the  island 
of  Ciare),  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  expressly  excluded  from 
being  members  of  that  colony.  In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  this  exclu- 
sion is  regarded  here  as  invidious  and  as  directly  at  variance  with  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  which  stipulates  for  perfect  equality 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  foreigners  who  may  visit 
or  reside  in  Mexico.    •    •    • 

''  The  Mexican  law  forbidding  United  States  citizens  from  holding  real 
estate  in  that  country,  while  that  privilege  is  open  to  other  aliens,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  incompatible,  if  not  with  the  letter,  certainly  with 
the  spirit,  of  the  treaty,  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide 
for  equality  generally  between  our  citizens  and  other  foreigners  in  that 
Republic." 

Mr.  Evarts,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Mar.  26,  1879.     MSS.  Inst.,  Mex.    St« 
iupra,  $  154. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  action  of  the  Bussian  Government  in  a  par- 
ticular case  ^^  is  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  broken  up 
in  bis  business  at  St.  Petersburg  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a 
Jew,"  then  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Government  of  Bussia  that 
"  the  religion  professed  by  one  of  its  citizens  has  no  relation  whatever 
to*that  citizen's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Sept.  4, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Bassia. 
As  to  Kussiau  treatment  of  Jews,  see,  farther,  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 

Foster,  Jane  22,  1881;  MSS.  Inst.,  Rassia.    Same  to  same.  July  29, 1881; 

same  to  Mr.  IToflfman,  Nov.  23,  1881 ;  Mr.  Frelingbnysen  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Dec 

15,  1882 ;  ibid. 
As  to  Intervention  in  behalf  of  Jews,  see  supra^  $  .'SS. 

While  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  negotiations  with 
Bassia,  insisted  that  American  citizens,  when  in  Bnssia,  should  bo 
treated  alike,  without  distinction  of  creed,  the  Russian  Government 
maintained  that  under  its  treaty  with  the  United  States,  an  American 
Hebrew  is  subject  to  the  same  local  treatment  as  a  Bussian  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Frelingliuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Noar,  Jane  14, 1882.     See  Mr.  Davis  to 
Mr.  Krng,  Aug.  23, 1882.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    Supra,  J  55. 
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"There  is  no  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Bussia  for  the 
protection  of  naturalized  citizens.  As  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
yon  would,  if  provided  with  a  passport,  be  entitled  to  all  the  protection 
due  to  a  native-bom  American  citizen.  This  does  not  imply  that  you 
would  be  free  from  molestation  should  you  return  to  yotir  native  coun- 
try, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  you  would  be  subjected  to  various 
inconveniences,  perhaps  to  arrest.  In  this  case  every  effort  would  be 
eierted  in  your  behalf  by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  what  result.  You 
yourself  must,  of  course,  be  the  judge  of  the  advisability  of  the  visit  you 
eontemplate." 

Mr.  Davis,  Aast.  Seo.  of  St«te,  to  Mr.  Newding,  Feb.  14,  1883.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. ; 
Jii/ra,  4  230. 

A  discrimination  against  American  citizens,  as  such,  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Syria,  will  be  the  subject  of  protest  to  the  Turkish  Government. 

Mr.  FrelinglinyseD,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wallace,  June  35, 1883,  Ang.  20,  1683. 
MSS.  lust.,  Tarkey.    Same  to  same.  Mar.  ^,  1884 ;  ibid, 

Uudeserved  indignities  inflicted  by  French  authorities  on  a  natural- 
ixed  citizen  of  the  United  States,  traveling  with  a  passport,  on  a  proc- 
ess for  compelling  him,  as  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  to  perform  military 
service,  will,  though  followed  by  a  release,  be  ground  for  diplomatic 
appeal  to  France  for  redress. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morton,  Mar.  25,  1884.    MSS.  Inst., 
France.    See  t n/ra,  $  230. 

''The  United  States  nevertheless  contend  that  such  special  laws  [as 
to  persons]  exceptional  in  character  and  harsh  in  operation,  dispens- 
iog  with  all  the  safeguards  of  personal  security,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  maybe  peacefully  so- 
journing or  traveling  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  And 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  contend,  and  it  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  deny  the  contention,  that 
even  such  harsh  laws  must  be  administered  with  due  regard  to  a  citi- 
zen's dignity  and  will  not  justify  chaining  a  free  citizen  to  culprits  and 
lepeatedly  marching  him  through  the  public  streets  and  holding  him 
for  days  as  a  culprit  in  prison  without  charge  or  trial." 

Mr.FrehDghnyseD.Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Oct.  22,  1884.    MSS,  Inst.,  Gr. 

Brit. 
George's  case  is  dlscnssed  in  TonstalPs  case,  tn/ra,  $  241. 

'^The  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  right  of  Mex* 
ico  to  prescribe  the  reasonable  conditions  upon  which  foreigners  may 
reside  within  her  territory,  and  the  duty  of  American  citizens  there  to 
obey  the  municipal  laws ;  but  those  laws  cannot  disturb  or  affect  the 
relationship  existing  at  all  times  between  this  Government  and  one  of 
its  citizens.    The  duty  is  always  incumbent  upon  a  Government  to  ex- 
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ercise  a  just  and  proper  guardiansbip  over  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  mnnicipal  act  of  another  state  cannot  abridge  this  duty, 
nor  is  snch  an  act  conntenanced  by  the  law  or  usage  of  nations." 

Mr.  FreliDghuyseiiy  Seo.  of  Sfcate,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Feb.  17,  1885.    MSS.  Inst., 
Mez.    See  9upra,  $  172a;  infroy  $  230.    App.,  vol.  iii,  $  172a. 

<'  While  it  may  not  be  anticipated  that  judicial  proceedings  against 
aliens  in  British  jurisdiction  will  be  conducted  otherwise  than  in  strict 
conformity  to  law,  and  with  every  constitutional  guarantee  for  the  fair 
trial  and  defense  of  the  accused,  yet  it  is  the  clear  right  and  duty  of  this 
Government,  and,  indeed,  of  any  Government,  to  satisfy  itself  that  its 
citizens  enjoy,  whilst  temporarily  in  foreign  lands,  every  right  and 
privilege  before  the  bar  of  justice,  and  to  see  that  they  are  allowed  the 
fullest  means  of  defense.  If,  therefore,  you  should  find  that  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  accused  within  British  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  of  crime,  should,  by  reason  of  poverty  or  friendlessness,  or 
any  other  cause,  not  be  in  enjoyment  of  all  the  means  of  defense  which 
the  law  assures  to  him,  it  is  expected  that  all  will  be  done  to  aid  him 
which  can  be  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States.  No  ex- 
pense, however,  can  be  incurred  for  counsel  or  otherwise  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Department,  which  in  an  urgent  case  may  be  sought 
by  telegraph." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Apr.  10,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Discrimination  against  an  American  citizen  on  ground  of  alienage,  by 
Which  he  is  excluded  from  redress  in  courts  of  justice  for  injuries  in- 
flicted on  him  is  a  ground  for  diplomatic  interposition. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Jnne  4,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pera. 

<^  tt  is  a  rule  of  international  law  that  sovereigns  are  not  liable  io 
diplomatic  procedure  for  damages  to  a  foreignef  when  arising  from  the 
misconduct  of  agents  acting  out  of  the  range  not  only  of  their  real  bat 
of  their  apparent  authority.  This  Government  could  not  admit  such  a 
demand  upon  it  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  such  a  demand  against  a  nation  with  which  it  treats  as 
an  equal  sovereign,  unless  it  has  acquired  by  treaty  the  right  to  do  so. 
But  this  view  of  the  matter  is  qualified  by  the  right  to  expect  that  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  it  the  Government  found  morally 
in  default  will  hasten  to  tender  proper  reparation  to  the  injured  party.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clark,  Aug.  17, 1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*•  Under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  a  remedy  exists  for  those  who  hate 
been  subjected  to  unlawful  arrest;  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  entitled  •  ^  •  •  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  remedy  in  the  regular  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  The 
same  rule  exists  and  is  enforced  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  case  in  which  this  Government  assumes  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  one  of  our  citizens,  where  redress  may  ordinarily  be  had  in  the  courts 
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of  the  coantry  in  which  he  claims  to  have  been  wronged,  isthat  of  a  de- 
nial to  him  by  those  courts  of  the  asaal  means  of  redress.  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  never  resorted  to  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain,  mast  be  remitted,  so  far  as  recovery  of  pecuniary  indemnifica- 
tion from  the  authors  of  the  trespass  is  concerned,  to  the  usual  remedies 
to  which  persons  in  his  situation  are  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  enti- 
tled. 

^<  If,  however,  he  does  not  see  fit  to  press  his  claim  for  pecuniary  dam- 
ages in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  Great  Britain  against  the  parties  who 
may  have  been  guilty  of  trespassing  upon  his  rights,  it  may  be  proper 
to  consider  the  question  of  asking  that  Government  for  an  explanation, 
and,  if  warranted,  an  expression  of  regret." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gebhard,  Sept.  9,  1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*^After  reading  the  telegrams  and  dispatches  (copfes  of  which  I  in- 
close for  your  information)  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey  Brigham,  United  States 
consul  at  El  Paso,  Mexico,  and  also  your  No.  266,  dated  the  8th  instant, 
relating  to  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Gutting,  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  19th 
instant  as  follows : 

^^^Tou  are  instructed  to  demand  of  the  Mexican  Government  the  in- 
stant release  of  A.  E.  Cutting,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  now  un- 
lawfully imprisoned  at  Paso  del  Iforte.' 

^^6y  the  documents  before  me  the  following  facts  appear: 

^*0n  June  18  last  A.  E.  Cutting,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
for  the  preceding  eighteen  months  had  been  a  resident '  off  and  on,'  of 
Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  and  as  to  whose  character  for  respectability 
strong  evidence  has  been  adduced,  published  in  a  newspaper  of  El  Paso, 
Tei.,  a  card  commenting  on  certain  proceedings  of  Emigdio  Medina,  a 
citizen  of  Mexico,  with  whom  Mr.  Cutting  has  been  in  coutrove^'sy.  For 
this  publication  Mr.  Cutting  was  imprisoned  on  the  22d  of  June  last,  at 
El  Paso  del  Norte,  in  Mexico.  •  •  •  But  the  paper  was  not  i)ublisbed 
iu  Mexico,  and  the  proposition  that  Mexico  can  take  Jurisdiction  of  its 
aothor  on  account  of  its  publication  in  Texas  is  wholly  inadmissible 
and  is  peremptorily  denied  by  this  Government.  It  is  equivalent  to 
asserting  that  Mexico  can  take  jurisdiction  over  the  authors  of  the  va- 
rious criticisms  of  Mexican  business  operations  which  appear  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Cutting  can  be  tried  and  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico  for  publishing  in  the  United  States  a  criticism  on  a 
Mexican  business  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned,  there  is  not 
an  editor  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  who  could 
not,  were  he  found  in  Mexico,  be  subjected  to  like  indignities  and  in- 
jnries  on  the  same  ground.  To  an  assumption  of  such  jurisdiction  by 
Mexico  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  the  govern- 
ments of  our  several  States  will  submit.  They  will  each  mete  out  due 
justice  to  all  offenses  committed  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  They 
^ill  not  permit  that  this  prerogative  shall  in  any  degree  be  usurped  by 
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Mexico,  Dor,  aside  from  the  fact  of  the  exclusiveuess  of  their  juiisdic- 
tioQ  over  acts  done  within  their  own  boundaries,  wiU  they  permit  a  citi- 
zen  of  the  United  States  to  be  called  to  account  by  Mexico  for  acts  done 
by  him  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  On  this  groaud, 
therefore,  yon  will  demand  Mr.  Cutting's  release. 

*'  But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  this  demand  may  with  equal 
positiveness  be  based.  By  the  law  of  nations  no  punishment  can  be 
inflicted  by  a  sovereign  on  citizens  of  other  countries  unless  in  con- 
formity with  those  sanctions  of  justice  which  all  civilized  nations  hold 
in  common. 

^'Among  these  sanctions  are  the  right  of  having  the  facts  on  wbicb 
the  charge  of  guilt  was  made  examined  by  an  impartial  court,  the  expla- 
nation to  the  accused  of  these  facts,  the  opportunity  granted  to  him  of 
counsel,  such  delay  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  his  case,  permission  in  all 
cases  not  capital  to  go  at  large  on  bail  till  trial,  the  due  production 
under  oath  of  all  evidence  prejudicing  the  accused,  giving  him  the 
right  to  cross-examination,  the  right  to  produce  his  own  evidence  in 
exculpatioD,  release  even  from  temporary  imprisonment  in  all  cases 
where  the  charge  is  simply  one  of  threatened  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
where  due  security  to  keep  the  peace  is  tendered.  All  these  sanctions 
were  violated  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Gutting  was  summarily  impris- 
oned by  a  tribunal  whose  partiality  and  incompetency  were  alike  shown 
by  its  proceedings.  He  was  refused  counsel ;  he  was  refused  an  inter- 
preter to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him ;  if  there  was  evidence  against  him  it  was  not  produced  under  oaib, 
with  an  opportunity  given  him  for  cross-examination ;  bail  was  refused 
to  him ;  and  after  a  trial,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  violating,  in  its  way, 
the  fundamental  sanctions  of  civilized  justice,  he  was  cast  into  a  'loath- 
some and  filthy '  cell,  where,  according  to  one  of  the  affidavits  attached 
to  Mr.  Brigham's  report,  *  there  are  from  six  to  eight  other  prisoners, 
and  when  the  door  is  locked  there  are  no  other  means  of  ventilation'— 
an  adobe  house,  almost  air-tight  with  a  *dirt  floor  j^  he  was  allowed 
about  *  8 J  cents  American  money  for  his  subsistence ; '  he  was  '  not 
furnished  with  any  bedding,  not  even  a  blanket.'  In  this  wretched 
cell,  subjected  to  pains  and  deprivations  which  no  civilized  Goverment 
should  permit  to  be  inflicted  on  those  detained  in  its  prisons,  he  still 
languishes,  and  this  for  an  act  committed  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
itself  not  subject  to  prosecution  in  any  humane  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  after  a  trial  violating  the  chief  sanctions  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

<«  These  circumstances  you  will  state  as  giving  an  additional  basis, 
a  basis  which,  if  it  be  established,  this  Government  will  not  permit  to 
be  questioned,  for  the  demand  for  Mr.  Cutting's  immediate  release." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  July  20,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.  Hex. ; 
Senate  £z.  Doc.  224,  49th  CoDg.,  let  eeBs. ;  For.  Rel.^  1886.    See  farther  ftfl 
to  Cutting's  case,  sujpra^  i  15* 
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^^  Since  my  JSfo.  221,  of  the  20th  iustaut,  I  have  received  no  further 
commanicatioD  from  Mr.  Brigham,  coDsal  at  El  Paso,  nor  from  yourself, 
io  connection  with  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Ontting  by  Mexican 
aathority. 

^'  On  Saturday  last,  the  24th  instant,  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  So- 
men), the  minister  from  Mexico,  at  this  capital,  in  relation  to  the  case 
referred  to. 

^'Mr.  Bomero  produced  to  me  the  Mexican  laws,  article  186,  whereby 
jurisdiction  is  assumed  by  Mexico  over  crimes  committed  against  Mexi- 
cans within  the  United  States  or  any  other  foreign  country ;  and  under 
this  he  maintained  the  publication  of  a  libel  in  Texas  was  made  cogni- 
zable and  punishable  in  Mexico.  And  thus  Mr.  Gutting  was  assumed 
to  be  properly  held. 

"This  claim  of  jurisdiction  and  lawful  control  by  Mexico  was  per- 
emptorily and  x>ositively  denied  by  me,  and  the  statement  enunciated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  assent  to  or  permit  the  existence  of 
^eh  extraterritorial  force  to  be  given  to  Mexican  law,  nor  their  own 
JQrisdiction  to  be  so  usurped,  or  their  own  local  justice  to  be  so  vicari- 
OQsIj  executed  by  a  foreign  Government. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  treaty  of  amity  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  providing  for  the  trial  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries 
respectively,  the  rules  of  international  law  would  forbid  the  assumption 
of  sach  power  by  Mexico  as  is  contained  in  the  Penal  Code,  article  18G, 
above  cited.  The  existence  of  such  power  was  and  is  denied  by  the 
United  States. 

^' Mr.  Bomero  informed  me  that  the  local  or  State  jurisdiction  over 
Cutting's  case  did  not  allow  interference  by  the  National  Government 
of  Mexico  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  this  conflict  that  had  induced 
delay  in  responding  to  the  demand  of  this  Government  for  Mr.  Cut- 
ting's  release. 

"Mr.  Bomero  finally  assured  me  that  I  might  rely  confidently  upon 
Mr.  Gntting's  release  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  the  compliance  of  his  Government  with  the  demand  made 
throagh  you. 

*^I  communicated  these  facts  to  you  in  order  to  give  you  a  full  com- 
prehension  of  the  case  as  it  appears  here,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  as  here  expressed. 

"  There  was  a  more  extended  conversation  on  my  part  with  Mr.  Bo- 
inero  on  the  general  subject  of  the  treatment  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties of  American  citizens,  and  cases  affecting  their  property  and  inter- 


^*  I  stated  to  him  personally  and  at  some  length  the  single  voice  that 
had  come  to  this  Department  from  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  your- 
self, in  which  a  declaration  was  made  of  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining 
Wtice  to  our  citizens  in  cases  where  they  had  been  wronged  by  the 
officials  and  Government  of  Mexico. 
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<^  I  also  called  his  attention  to  the  avowed  policy  and  action  of  Mr. 
Mariscal  of  compelling  all  claims  wherein  the  Government  of  Mexico 
was  sought  to  be  held  liable  for  tortions  proceedings  to  be  tried  and  de- 
cided in  tribunals  of  her  own  creation  and  under  her  sole  control,  whose 
judgments,  he  claimed,  should  be  held  final  and  conclusive  against  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

'^  As  this  pretension  of  exclusive  control  was  now  under  considera- 
tion and  the  subject  of  correspondence,  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Bebecca,  I  stated  merely  that  the  United  States  did  not  accept  the 
judgments  of  Mexican  tribunals  in  cases  where  Mexico  was  a  party  to 
the  dispute  to  be  binding  upon  the  United  States. 

'^  I  passed,  however,  to  the  broader  view  of  the  necessity  of  adminis- 
tering international  laws  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  comity,  and  justice;  that 
these  were  the  wise  and  true  paths  of  peaceful  government,  and  that 
the  alternatives  of  reprisal  and  force  were  the  last  and  most  unsatis- 
fiEU^tory  resorts. 

^^  Mr.  Bomero  is  too  well  convinced  to  make  my  renewed  avowal 
necessary  that  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  self-respect,  honor,  and 
prosperity  of  Mexico  is  desired  or  intended  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Mexico  even  more  than  of  the  United  States 
that  no  friction  or  exasperation  should  be  x>ermitted  in  the  interooQr8e 
of  the  two  Governments  and  of  their  inhabitants ;  that  to  avoid  all  sach 
irritation  or  the  straining  of  our  friendly  relations  it  is  essential  that  a 
spirit  and  readiness  to  redress  wrongs  and  enforce  equitable  settle- 
ments of  matters  of  difference  should  be  constantly  and  practically 
manifested. 

^^  I  am  persuaded  of  the  good  intent  of  Mr.  Bomero  towards  this 
Government,  and  believe  him  also  to  be  patriotically  faithful  tohisowD. 
From  him  I  have  assurances  that  a  desire  to  respond  in  a  friendly  and 
conciliatory  spirit  iuflaences  the  present  Mexican  administration. 

'<  And  if  this  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  it  can  be  readily  demonstrated, 
and  all  questions  of  conflicting  interests  and  opinions  now  under  con- 
sideration diplomatically  between  the  two  Governments  can  without 
difiSculty  be.  equitably,  honorably,  and  satisfactorily  adjusted." 

Same  to  Bame,  July  27, 1886;  ihid.  See  infra,  $  230.  On  the  subject  of  bod- 
jariBdiction  of  crimes  committed  by  foreigners  abroad,  see  Dana's  Wheatoo, 
i  115. 

"  In  my  No.  224,  of  the  23d  instant,  I  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Department,  the  documents  forwarded  by  you  in  respect  of  Messrs. 
Gaskill  and  Ward  were  such  as  to  give  the  Department  no  ground  to 
take,  by  way  of  diplomatic  intervention,  exception  to  the  decision  of  the 
Mexican  tribunal  that  the  evidence  adduced  against  them  was  sufficient 
to  hold  them  for  trial.  This  instruction  was  forwarded  to  you  on  the 
24th  instant  Since  then  I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention  a  letter 
received  from  the  Hon.  Milo  White,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Miune- 
sota,  dated  the  23d  instant,  inclosing  a  statement  from  Messrs.  Gaskill 
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and  Ward,  giving  the  case  a  new  aspect.  It  is  therein  alleged  that  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Gaskill  being  in  hostile  relations  with  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr. 
Gaskill  was,  by  a  will  unrevoked  at  Mr.  Hanson's  death,  Mr.  Hanson's 
executor;  that  he  (Mr.  Gaskill],  being  a  resident  of  Gampo,  Gal.,  having 
I)een  postmaster  there  for  twelve  years  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  ten 
years,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Hanson  to  take  charge  of  his  general  business 
interest,  which  Mr.  Hanson  was  unwilling  to  put  under  Mexican  saper- 
TisioD ;  that  Messrs.  Gaskill  and  Ward  have  now  been  kept  in  prison 
for  eleven  months,  without  information  of  the  evidence  against  them, 
and  that  they  have  been  approached  since  their  imprisonment  by  Mex- 
ican officials  with  offers  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  object 
of  the  prosecution  is  to  obtain  possession  of  Mr.  Hanson's  estate. 

^*  Under  these  circumstances,  I  instruct  you  to  call  upon  the  Mexican 
Government  to  direct  that  the  prosecution  against  Messrs.  Gaskill  and 
Ward  be  brought  at  once  to  trial,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  accused  in  advance  a  statement 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  against  them  and  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  these  witnesses  face  to  face  on  trial,  and  of  producing 
witnesses  on  their  behalf  in  defense.  It  will  be  proper  also  to  state 
that  the  trial  will  be  watched  by  this  Government  with  interest  and 
close  attention,  so  that  the  Department  will  be  informed  if  there  is  any 
aetioQ  taken  on  such  trial  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  justice  acknowl- 
edged in  common  by  Mexico  and  ourselves." 

Ur.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  JacksoO)  Jnly  26, 1886.    MSS.  InBt.,  Mex. 

'^  When  the  diplomatic  agent  is  satisfied  that  an  applicant  for  pro- 
tection has  a  right  to  his  intervention,  he  should  interest  himself  in  his 
behalf,  examining  carefully  into  his  grievances.  If  he  finds  that  the 
complaints  are  well  founded,  he  should  interpose  firmly,  but  with  cour* 
tesy  and  moderation  in  his  behalf." 

Prioted  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885. 

"Abuses  which  have  heretofore  occurred  in  granting  protection  from 
the  local  authority  in  eastern  countries,  and  especially  in  the  Turkish 
(lominions,  to  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  had  no 
claim  thereto^  render  it  advisable  that  the  legations  and  consulates  there 
should  once  in  six  months  report  the  number,  names,  and  occupations 
of  the  persons  to  whom  during  the  six  months  preceding,  such  protec- 
tion may  have  been  given,  or  by  whom  it  may  have  been  claimed.  Such 
feportwill  in  future  be  expected  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  every 
(January  and  July.  It  is  believed  that  sound  policy  dictates  the  utmost 
serntiDy  and  caution  in  extending  the  protection  of  this  Government 
to  any  persons  abroad  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  policy, 
scrnpnlously  adhered  to  is  apt  to  afford  more  efficient  protection  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  really  due.  Such  protection  should  in  no  event  be 
given  to  aliens  not  actually  in  discharge  of  official  duty  under  the  di- 
f^ion  of  the  respective  diplomatic  agents  and  consular  officers  or  em- 
ployed in  their  domestic  service,  or  when  it  will  operate  to  screen  the 
bolder  from  prosecution  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  or 
?^hen  reasonable  ground  exists  for  objection  by  the  Government.  Ko 
instrnment  in  the  nature  of  a  passport  should  be  issued  to  aliens  thus 
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protected ;  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  grant,  when  uecessaiy,  a  certificate 
setting  forth  their  relation  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  legation  or 
consulate.'* 

Ibid. 

As  to  right  of  asylam  see  supraj  $  104. 

A  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  American  citizens  in  Ireland,  in  1§48,  will  be  found  in 
Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1850-'57,  vol.  47,  1222. 

As  to  arrest  of  nataralized  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, see  report  of  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  F.  W.  Seward,  Mar.  14, 1868,  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  42,  40th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  House  £x.  Doc.  10,  40th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.; 
House  Ex.  Doc.  66,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  141,  41st  Cong., 
2d  sess. ;  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  170,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  House  Kep.  342,  43d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1867-'68,  vol.  58;  18e9-'70.  vol.  60. 

The  following  document  may  he  referred  to  in  the  same  relation: 

McSweeny,  Daniel,  imprisonment  in  Ireland.    President's  message,  Mar.  20, 

1882,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  139,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
McSweeny,  Daniel,  resolution  of  Senator  Voorhees  censuring  State  Department 

for  its  conduct  in  connection  with,  Apr.  3,  1882,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  75,47tli 

Cong.,  1st  sess. 
O'Donnell,  Patrick,  trial  and  execution  of,  by  British  Government.    Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of  State,  Jan.  8, 1884;  House  Ex.  Doc. 33,  48th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

<<  Another  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to  demand  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  over  his  life,  liberty, 
and  property  when  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  for- 
eign Government.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  that  the  right 
depends  npon  his  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  right 
to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  are  rights  of  the  citizen  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  however  they  may  penetrate  the  territory  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  all  rights  secured  to  our  citizens  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  are  dependent  upon  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  not 
citizenship  of  a  State.  Orie  of  these  privileges  is  conferred  by  the  very 
article  under  consideration.  It  is  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
can,  of  his  own  volition,  become  a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  by 
a  bona  fide  residence  therein,  with  the  same  rights  as  other  citizens  of 
that  State.  To  these  may  be  added  the  rights  secured  by  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  articles  of  amendment,  and  by  the  other  clause  of  the 
fourteenth,  next  to  be  considered.'' 

Miller,  J. ;  S laughter-House  oases,  16  Wall.,  79,  80. 

Citizens  are  members  of  the  political  community  to  which  they  be- 
long. They  are  the  people  who  compose  the  community,  and  who,  in 
their  associated  capacity,  have  established  or  submitted  themselves  to 
the  dominion  of  a  Government  for  the  promotion  of  their  general  wel- 
fare and  the  protection  of  their  individual  as  well  as  their  collective 
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rights.    The  datj  of  a  Government  to  afford  protection  is  limited  al- 
ways by  the  power  it  possesses  for  that  purpose. 

U.  8.  V.  CniikHliank,  92  U.  8.,  642. 

A  nation  onght  not  to  interfere  in  the  causes  of  its  citizens  brought 
before  foreign  tribunals,  except  in  a  case  of  refusal  of  justice  or  of  pal- 
pable injustice. 

1  Op.,  53,  Bradford,  1794. 

When  a  suitor  applies  to  a  foreign  tribunal  for  justice,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  rule  by  which  that  tribunal  is  governed. 

Ibid, 

Id  regard  to  the  protection  of  our  citizens  at  homo  and  abroad,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  make  no  distinction  between  native  and  nat- 
uralized citizens. 

9  Op.,  356,  Black,  1859. 

The  doctrine  that  a  naturalized  citizen  ought  to  be  protected  every- 
where, except  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  that  his  naturalization 
maybe  disregarded  there,  has  no  foundation,  except  the  untenable 
dogma  which  denies  the  right  of  expatriation  without  the  consent  of 
his  native  country.  lie  may  be  arrested  for  a  debt  or  a  crime,  but  he 
cannot  rightfully  bo  punished  for  the  non-performance  of  a  duty  sup- 
posed to  grow  out  of  his  abjured  allegiance.  A  sovereign  cannot  excuse 
a  violation  of  public  law  by  a  provision  in  his  own  municipal  code.  A 
foreign  Government  cannot  excuse  the  arrest  of  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  ho  emigrated  contrary  to  its  laws. 
Ibid. 

IT  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  native-born  or  naturalized, 
commit  a  crime  in  Great  Britain,  his  citizenship  will  not  protect  him 
^m  the  penalty  of  his  crime ;  nor  can  he  complain  that  he  is  not  ac- 
corded a  right  which  would  be  granted  to  a  British  subject  on  trial  for 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

12  Op.,  319,  Stanbeiy,  1867. 

a 

(2)  Rianr  mat  bb  FonFErrsD  by  abandonment  of  citizenship. 

§190. 
See  on  this  topic  fupra,  $  176. 

The  British  Government  acquiesced  in  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister  by  General  Jackson  in  Florida  in  1818,  on  the  ground  that 
"J  going  to  Florida  and  entering  into  the  service  of  parties  engaged  in 
attacks  on  a  friendly  power,  they  had  forfeited  the  right  to  claim  the 
Pn)tection  of  the  British  Government. 

See  3  Schouler's  Hist.  U.  S.,  72/. 

As  to  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister,  see  fully,  infra,  ^  216,  243,  3^l8a. 
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A  citizen  of  the  United  States  engaged,  when  in  a  foreign  conntry,  in 
attacks  on  the  Government  of  snch  conntry  has  forfeited  his  claim  to  the 
protection  of  his  own  Government. 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  PeytoD,  Jan.  6, 184S.    MSB.  Dom.  Let. 

<<  Yon  inform  ns  that  many  American  citizens  have  gone  to  settle  on 
the  (Sandwich)  islands ;  if  so  they  have  ceased  to  be  American  citizens. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  mnst,  of  course,  feel  an  interest 
in  them  not  extended  to  foreigners,  but  by  the  law  of  nations  they  have 
no  right  further  to  demand  the  protection  of  this  Government.  What- 
ever aid  or  protection  might  nnder  any  circnmstance  be  given  them, 
mast  be  given,  not  as  a  matter  of  right  on  their  part,  but  in  consistency 
with  the  general  policy  and  dnty  of  the  Government  in  its  relations  with 
friendly  powers. 

'<  Yon  will  therefore  not  encourage  in  them,  nor  indeed  in  any  others, 
any  idea  or  expectation  that  the  islands  will  become  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  All  this,  I  repeat,  will  be  judged  of  hereafter  as  cir- 
cumstances and  events  may  require  by  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Severauce,  July  14,  1851.  MSS.  Iiut., 
Hawaii. 

A  party  who  took  out  in  Cuba  "letters  of  domiciliation,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  transact  business,  such  as  a  Spanish  subject  or  a  domi- 
ciliated foreigner  can  alone  transact,  and  actually  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  Grown,"  is  precluded  from  calling  on  this  Government  for  aid 
in  a  claim  against  Spain. 

Report  to  President  by  Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  Dec.  23, 1851 ;  6  Webster's 
Works,  523, 524.  (Thrasher's  case.  (See  iitfra,  f  $  203, 229, 249, 257.)  This 
report  is  not  on  record  in  theDepartment  of  State.) 

See  dispatch  of  Mr.  Owen,  consnl,  d^o.,to  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  Pec.  2, 
1851 ;  House  Ex.  Doc.  14,32d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

<<  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  American  citizen  who  goes  into  a 
foreign  conntry,  although  he  owes  local  and  temporary  allegiance  to  that 
country,  is  yet,  if  he  performs  no  other  act  changing  his  condition,  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  his  own  Government;  and  if,  without  the  vi- 
olation of  any  municipal  law,  he  shonld  be  treated  unjustly,  he  would 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  protection ;  and  the  interposition  of  the 
American  Government  in  his  favor  would  be  considered  as  a  justifiable 
interposition.  But  his  situation  is  completely  changed  when,  by  bis 
own  act,  he  has  made  himself  the  snbject  of  a  foreign  power.  And  a 
person  found  residing  in  a  foreign  country  is  presumed  to  be  there  anmo 
manendiy  or  with  the  purpose  of  remaining,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
character  which  this  presumption  fixes  upon  him  he  must  show  that  his 
residence  was  only  temporary,  and  accompanied  all  the  while  with  a 
fixed  and  definite  intention  of  returning.  If  in  that  country  he  engages 
in  trade  and  business  he  is  considered  by  the  law  of  nations  as  a  mer- 
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chant  of  that  country ;  nor  is  the  presamption  rebutted  by  the  residence 
of  his  wife  and  family  in  the  coantry  from  which  he  came.  This  is  the 
doctrine  as  laid  down  by  the  United  States  coarts.  And  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  Spanish  merchant  who  came  to  the  United  States  and 
coDtinned  to  reside  here  and  carry  on  trade  after  the  breaking  oat  of 
war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  considered  an  American 
merchant,  although  the  trade  could  be  lawfully  carried  on  by  a  Spanish 

subject  only.'' 

Ibid. 

See,  further,  for  Mr.  Wehater's  report  in  Thrasher'a  case,  infra,  $$  198,  203,  229, 
230,  244,  357.    See  mpra,  $  17G. 

^  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  consider  as  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  a  native-bom  citizen,  who,  after 
having  taken  out  letters  of  domiciliation  to  enable  him  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  Cuba  as  a  Spanish  subject  or  domiciled  foreigner,  was  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  Lopez  expedition  of  1850.  In  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  said,  December,  1850 :  /  No 
man  can  carry  the  SBgis  of  his  national  American  liberty  into  a  foreign 
eoantry  and  expect  to  hold  it  up  for  his  exemption  from  the  dominion  and 
authority  of  the  laws  and  sovereign  power  of  that  country  unless  he  be 
aathorized  so  to  do  by  the  virtue  of  treaty  stipulations.'  Thrasher's 
case,  Gong.  Doc,  32d  Gong.,  1st  sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  10." 

Lawrence'a  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  176;  3  Lawrence  com.  ear  droit  lot.  138. 
Aa  to  Thrasher's  case,  see  further  Senate  Ex.  Doo.  5, 32d  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  House 
Ex.  Doc.  10,  14,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Infra  $$  203, 229, 257. 

Persons  voluntarily  emigrating  from  the  United  States  to  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  in  a  foreign  land,  <*  cease  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  can  have  after  such  a  change  of  allegiance  no  claims  to  pro* 
tection  as  such  citizens  firom  our  Government." 

Ifr.  Marcy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kinney,  Feh.  4,  1855.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'' Though  there  is  no  law  forbidding  a  citizen  of  this  country  who 
goes  abroad  with  an  intention  to  settle,  to  resume  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen on  his  return,  how  long  soever  he  may  have  been  absent,  while  he  is 
tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  business,  and  especially  as  in  this  case,  for  engaging  in  min- 
ing operations,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
ability  and  disposition  of  such  Government  to  protect  his  property  and 
his  person. 

'<  It  is  essential  to  the  independence  of  nations,  and  to  the  public 
peace,  that  there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Oov- 
emment  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  persons  born  or  naturalized  within  its 
jansdiction,  who,  on  proceeding  to  a  foreign  country,  and  being  domi- 
ciliated there,  may  receive  injuries  from  the  authorities  thereof.  By  the 
general  law,  as  well  as  by  the  decisions  of  the  most  enlightened  judges 
hoth  in  England  and  in  this  country,  a  neutral  engaged  in  business  in  an 
enemy's  country  during  war,  is  regarded  as  a  citizen  or  subject  of  that 
country,  and  his  property,  captured  on  the  high  seas,  is  liable  to  con- 
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demnation  as  lawful  prize.  No  safBcient  reason  is  perceived  why  tiie 
same  rale  shoald  not  hold  good  in  time  of  peace,  also,  as  to  the  protec- 
tion dae  to  the  property  and  persons  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  conntiy 
domiciled  abroad.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  May  24,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pera. 

<<  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  who,  retaining  their  domiciles  in  the 
United  States,  are  temporarily  traveling  or  sojourning  in  New  Granada, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment against  any  impositions  of  the  Government  there  for  its  sap- 
port  and  maintenance.  But  citizens  of  the  United  States,  no  matter 
how  they  acquired  that  title,  who  have  gone  to  New  Granada,  become 
domiciliated  there,  and  are  pursuing  business  or  otherwise  living  there, 
without  definite  and  manifest  intentions  of  returning  to  this  country, 
are  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  New  Granada  affecting  property  or  ma- 
terial rights  exactly  the  same  as  the  citizens  of  New  Granada." 

Mr.  Sewardj  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton,  Jan.  16,  1862.    MSS.  Inst,  Colombia. 

^^This  Government  owes  to  no  citizen  who  has  voluntarily  withdrawn 
his  person  and  property  from  the  country,  any  obligation  to  lend  him 
its  politiciil  powers  to  influence  in  his  favor  the  adjudication  of  the  conrts 
of  justice  of  the  country  in  which  he  proposes  to  reside,  in  the  trial  of 
questions  arising  upon  contracts  made  under  the  laws  of  that  country.^ 

Same  to  same,  Jan.  30,  1863 ;  ibid, 

Citizens^of  the  United  States  who  were  concerned  in  the  insnrrec- 
tion  of  1860  against  the  United  States,  and  who,  after  its  close,  decline 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  go  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  country, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  interposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  them  in  such  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  Feb.  4,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

Whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  an  absentee  in  a  for- 
eign land  has  paid  his  internal-revenue  tax  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
matter  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  question  whether  such  citizen 
can  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  tbe 
country  of  his  abode. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Branno,  Dec.  7,  1870 ;  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Fish 
to  Mr.  Overmann,  Jan.  13,  1871 ;  ibid.  See  also  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
Dec.  5,  1870;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Allen,  Jan.  18,  1871;  ibid. 

"An  application  has  been  made  to  this  Department,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  1st  ultimo,  and  signed  Mathieu  Orlich,  for  a  passport.    •    •    • 

**  The  applicant  states,  as  you  will  observe,  that  he  obtained  a  passport 
from  this  Department  in  1853  or  1854 ;  but  upon  examination  of  tbe 
Department  records,  this  statement  appears  to  be  inaccurate.  If  Mr. 
Orlich  is  entitled  to  a  passport,  an  application  to  you  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  secure  one.     •     •    • 
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^^Id  judging  Mr.  Orlicli's  claim  to  protection  as  an  Aiiiericau  citizen, 
yoa  have  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  circular  from  thiaJ)epartment 
i&saed  October  14, 1869,  to  guide  you.  Without  determining  that  the 
continued  residence  in  Turkey  of  an  Hungarian  or  Austrian  who  may 
have  been  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  is  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  circular  indicates  with  respect  to  a 
uatoralized  citizen  returning  to  the  country  of  his  nativit}',  It  may  well 
l)c  that  the  same  principle  applies.  The  fact  of  the  person  having  been 
Imn  in  a  contiguous  jurisdiction  assimilates  his  case  very  closely  to  the 
case  contemplated  by  the  circular,  which  was  intended  only  to  indicate 
the  general  principle  and  theory  by  which  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  countries  are  to  be  governed  in  deciding  the  questions 
which  come  before  them. 

"Among  the  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  intent  of  a 
uaturalized  person  who  resides  continuously  abroad,  the  fact  of  pay- 
ment by  such  person  of  the  income  and  excise  taxes  which  have  been 
imposed  by  law  (since  1861)  upon  American  citizens  will  be  an  impor- 
tant aid.  Inquiry  should  be  made  when,  and  in  what  assessment  district, 
the  retarns  required  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  have  been  made; 
wliere  and  to  whom  the  taxes  have  been  paid.  The  omission  to  have 
made  the  returns,  or  to  have  paid  any  tax,  would  necessarily  cast  grave 
saspicion  upon  the  claim  of  the  party  applying  for  the  protection  of  a 
Government  from  whose  support  he  has  withheld  the  contributions 
required  of  all  its  citizens,  whether  resident  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  if 
sach  omission  Las  been  long  continued,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  justify 
tbc  refusal  of  a  recognition  of  the  claim  to  protection." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  MncVongli,  Dec.  13, 1B70.  MSS.  lust.,  Turkey  ; 
For.  Rel.,  1871. 

"Citizenship  involves  duties  and  obligations,  as  well  as  rights.  The 
correlative  right  of  protection  by  the  Government  may  be  waived  or  lost 
t>jloDg-con tinned  avoidance  and  silent  withdrawal  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as  by  open  renunciation.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Niles,  Oct.  30,  1871.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  To  same 
effect  see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Colfax,  Mar.  12,  1872;  ibid,  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr. 
nqward,  Apr.  23, 1872;  ibid.    See,  more  fully,  ffiipra, }  176. 

**A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  voluntarily  enlists  in  a  foreign 
army  has  no  claim  on  this  Government  to  intervene  to  procure  his  dis- 

libarge." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stale,  to  Mr.  Bliss,  Nov.  4,  1672.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  forfeit  the  protection  of  its  Gov- 
ernment abroad  by  making  his  permanent  residence  abroad  and  evad- 
jfig  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Beardsloy,  Apr.  28,  1873.  MSS.  Inst.,  Barb, 
Powers. 
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'*  When  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  goes  abroad  without  any  inten- 
tion to  return,  he  forfeits,  with  the  abandonment  of  his  country,  all 
rights  to  the  protection  of  its  Gorernment." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ilackott,  Judo  12,  1873.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

^^  The  Court  of  Claims,  adopting  the  language  of  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Seward,  has  decided  it  to  be  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  that  one 
who  takes  up  a  residence  iu  a  foreign  place  and  there  suffers  an  injury 
to  his  property  by  reason  of  belligerent  acts  committed  against  that 
place  by  another  foreign  nation,  must  abide  the  chances  of  the  country 
in  which  he  chooses  to  reside,  and  his  only  claim,  if  any,  is  against 
the  Government  of  that  country,  in  which  his  own  sovereign  will  not 
interest  himself.  Such  has  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Slebert,  Apr.  18,  1875.  MSS.  Dom.  Let 
That  in  such  cases  reaunciatlon  of  citizenship  may  be  inferred,  see  Mr.  Fish^ 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Jan.  19, 1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.  Mr.  Fish  to 
Mr.  Davis,  June  2, 1875 ;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Davis,  July  21,  1875 ;  Mr.  BUine 
to  Mr.  Everett,  Aug.  24.  1881,  ihid.  Same  to  same,  Aug.  23,  1881 ;  Mr.  Fre- 
Hnguyscn  to  Mr.  Kasson,  Jan.  15,  1885 ;  tbicL    See  supra,  $  176. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  accepts  and  enters  on  an  intended 
permanent  domicil  in  a  foreign  state  loses  the  right  to  claim  the  diplo- 
matic interposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against 
such  foreign  state. 

^Ir.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  Mar.  9, 1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 

"  From  the  tenor  of  your  telegram  of  the  20th  instant  I  learn  that  six 
American  suspects  are  still  detained  in  prison.  Of  these  six  cases 
three,  viz,  O'Mahoney,  McSweeney,  and  McEnery,  had  been  previously 
made  known  to  the  Department.  The  cases  of  Slattery,  Brophy,  and 
Gannon  are  now  made  known  to  us  for  the  first  time. 

'*  It  appears  from  documents  on  file  in  this  Department  that  O'Ma- 
honey in  1866  made  application  in  Louisiana  for  naturalization  under 
the  soldiers'  act  (Rev.  Stat,,  §  2166),  and  was  refused,  for  what  cause 
is  not  stated.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained.  In 
October,  1875,  he  went  into  business  as  a  keeper  of  a  public  house  and 
retailer  of  liquors,  at  a  place  called  Ballydehob.  This  business  bas 
been  carried  on  in  his  name  since  1875.  In  1878  he  came  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  obtained  naturalization  here  in  February,  1880, 
without  stopping  his  business  in  Ballydehob.  He  then  returned  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  and  still  is  a  rate-payer,  tax-payer,  and  voter,  and 
ofifered  himself  a«  a  candidate  for  poor-law  guardian.  He  was  elected, 
qualified,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  was  discharging  them  when  arrested.  His  imprisonment  under  bis 
present  arrest  dates  from  November  last. 

"On  this  statement  it  cannot  be  denied  that  O'Mahoney  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,    The  assurance  wliich  the  ordinary  prOQ^3^  ^^ 
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Dataralization  give  to  the  United  States  that  its  citizcDship  is  sought 
with  a  porpose  of  forming  part  of  its  population,  and  eontribnting  to  its 
wealth  and  its  strength,  is  waived  in  this  statute,  and  that  great  x)riv- 
ilege  is  conferred  for  the  sole  consideration  of  a  year's  service  in  its 
military  forces.  And  although  that  alleged  service  had  been  rendered 
fifteen  years  before  the  naturalization,  and  although  the  person  seeking 
the  naturalization  had  abandoned  the  country  and  was  in  business  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  holding  office  there  with  every  apparent  purpose  of 
remaining  there  permanently,  the  language  of  the  act  seemed  to  leave 
the  court  no  discretion  to  refuse  the  decree  when  it  was  once  proved  that 
the  applicant  had  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
bad  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  that  ho  had  resided  more 
than  one  year  in  the  United  States  previous  to  his  application. 

^4n  this  statement  I  make  no  account  of  the  fact  that  O'Mahoney 
informed  the  consul  at  Cork  that  his  alleged  service  was  in  the  Navy. 
If  his  statement  to  the  consul  was  correct,  his  alleged  naturalization  was 
fraudulent  and  in  violation  of  law  under  the  settled  rulings  of  thi»  Gov- 
ernment. This  precise  point  has  been  decided  by  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Oregon.  {Tn  re  Bailey,  2  Sawyer, 
200.)    (But  see  Stewart's  case,  cited  supra^  §  173.] 

^^Assuming,  however,  that  the  naturalization  was  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  only  just  within 
the  letter,  and  that  it  was  wholly  outside  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
tiaturalization  laws.  We  generously  welcome  aliens  within  our  folds 
vith  the  expectation  that  they  are  really  to  become  bone  of  our  bone 
aud  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  that  they  are  to  cast  their  lots  in  with  us,  and 
that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  to  form  part  of  our  national  wealth. 
Bat  when  an  alien  is  at  the  very  time  of  his  naturalization,  aud  for  years 
before  has  been,  a  resident  and  officeholder  in  the  country  of  his  origin, 
when  after  his  naturalization  he  puts  his  certificate  in  his  pocket  and 
returns  to  the  country  of  his  origin,  and  continues  to  reside  there  in 
bujsiness  and  holding  office,  the  President  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  afford 
to  sQch  a  citizen  only  the  measure  of  protection  demanded  by  the  strict- 
Hi  construction  of  duty,  namely,  that  he  shall  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  Government  under  which  he  is  holding  office  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection which  it  affi)rds  to  its  own  citizens  or  subjects. 

"Mr.  McSweeney  was  naturalized  many  years  since  and  resided  in 
San  Francisco,  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade.  About  six  years  ago  he 
returned  with  his  family  to  Ireland  and  purchased  some  property  there. 
For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been  residing  there,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  also  is  holding  office  as  a  poor-law  guardian  with  an  ax)parent 
purpose  of  remaining  in  Ireland.  lie  is  a  gentleman  of  influence  and 
appears  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles  which  are  now 
agitating  Ireland.  He  says  that  his  action  has  been  that  of  a  peaceable 
citizen  and  within  the  line  of  the  law.  The  British  authorities  main- 
tain that  they  have  good  right  to  suspect  him  of  inciting  x)ersons  unlaw* 
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fully  to  assemble  together  and  to  commit  riot  and  assault.  It  is  under- 
stood thattlio  British  authorities  are  ready  to  release  him  if  ho  will 
leave  Ireland. 

"The  President  has  carefully  considered  this  case  also.  When  a 
naturalized  citizen  resumes  his  residence  with  his  family  in  the  land  of 
his  origin,  and  goes  into  business  there,  and  becomes  an  tffice-holder, 
and  takes  active  part  in  political  discussions,  if  it  turns  out  that  his 
action  gives  oflense  to  the  local  government,  and  he  is  thrown  into  prison, 
the  laws  and  interests  of  the  United  States  do  not  require  us  to  do  more 
than  insist  that  he  shall  have  a  right  to  return  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  leaving  the  question  of  damages  for  future  discussion. 

"  Such  is  understood  to  have  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  United 
States  during  the  late  civil  war.  In  September,  1862,  the  British 
chargd  d'affaires  at  Washington  requested  the  discharge  of  one  Francis 
Carroll,  a  British  subject,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  military  au- 
thorities in  Baltimore.  Mr,  Seward  refused  the  request,  and  in  a  note 
to  Mf .  Stuart  said : 

"  *  Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  expected  to  put  down 
treason  in  arms  and  yet  leave  persons  on  liberty  who  are  capable  of 
spreading  sedition t  •  •  •  Certainly  the  Government  could  not 
expect  to  maintain  itself  if  it  allowed  such  mischievous  license  to  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Can  the  case  be  different  when  the  dangerous  person  is 
a  foreigner  living  under  the  protection  of  this  Government!  I  can  con- 
ceive only  one  ground  upon  which  his  release  can  be  ordered,  and  that 
is  that  he  may  be  too  unimportant  and  too  passionate  a  person  to  be 
heeded  in  his  railings  against  the  Government.  But  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  times  are  critical,  and  that  sedition  is  easily  moved  now 
by  evil-designing  men  who  in  times  of  peace  might  be  despised.'  (Dip. 
Corr.  1862,  p.  228.) 

"A  correspondence  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  proposal  that — 

'**Mr.  Carroll  should  be  released  from  custody  upon  his  agreeing  to 
leave  the  United  States  immediately,  and  not  return  again  during  the 
continuance  of  this  rebellion,  and  giving  security  to  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  marshal  that  he  will  keep  said  agreement.'  (Dip.  Corr. 
18C3,  p.  460.) 

**  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  British  charg6  d'affaires,  and  Mr.  Car- 
roll was  discharged. 

"  The  President  cannot  assume  that  an exerciseof  national  sovereignty 
which  was  performed  by  the  United  States  when  their  security  wajj 
assailed  cannot  be  performed  by  other  powers  similarly  situated,  subject, 
of  course,  always  to  be  questioned  when  the  good  faith  of  its  exercisci 
may  be  drawn  in  doubt. 

"But  in  the  exercise  of  such  an  extreme  right  of  sovereignty  the  com 
ity  of  nations  demands  that  the  power  exercising  it  should  hold  itsell 
ready  at  all  times  to  explain  to  the  power  on  whoso  citizens  it  has  beeii 
exercised  the  reasons  which  have  compelled  it,    It  cannot  be  doubte<l 
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that  Her  Majesty's  Ooveriiment  will  observe  tbe  same  spirit  of  courtesy 
iu  tliis  respect  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  displayed 
when  the  case  was  reversed.  Yoa  will  therefore  inquire  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville why  these  two  prisoners  are  detained,  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
we  are  correctly  informed  as  to  their  history  and  as  to  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  local  politics  of  Ireland,  and  you  are  assured  that  they 
may  leave  the  country  at  any  moment  they  pleaso,  you  will  communi- 
cate these  facts  to  the  Department  and  await  further  instructions. 

'^As  to  the  prisoner  McEnery,  it  is  understood  here  that  he  was 
arrested  last  June  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  an  assault  and  in 
breaking  into  a  dwelling.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  this  arrest  was 
made,  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exceptional  condition  of  Ire- 
laod,  tbe  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  Her 
Majesty's  Gorernment  should  frankly  state  why  he  is  held  and  when 
be  may  have  an  opportunity  of  defense.  The  President,  on  entering 
«pon  the  duties  of  his  oflBce  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  was 
ignorant  of  these  arrests  and  of  their  nature.  My  attention  was  not 
called  to  them  when  I  took  charge  of  the  Department.  It  was  not  until 
I  bad  been  here  some  weeks  that  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  brought 
the  real  facts  to  my  knowledge.  Since  then,  under  direction  of  the 
I'resideut,  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  have  this  matter  properly  adjusted. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  our  exertions  have  been  met  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
i^bip  hy  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  it  assumes  as  the  basis  of  its 
action  a  principle  to  which  the  President  cannot  assent.  In  his  note  of 
ibe  6th  April,  to  Mr.  West,  Lord  Granville  quotes  with  approval  the 
following  extract  from  a  note  of  the  14th  October,  1861 ,  from  Mr.  Seward 
to  Lord  Lyons: 

*''In  every  case  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  residing  in  the  United  States 
and  under  their  protection  are  treated,  during  the  present  troubles,  in 
tbe  same  manner  and  with  no  greater  or  less  rigor  than  American  citi- 
zeus.'    •     •     •  •  *** 

'4ts  [American  citizenship]  assumption  implies  the  promise  and  the 
obligation  to  observe  our  laws  at  home,  and  peaceably  as  good  citizens 
to  assist  in  maintaining  our  faith  abroad,  without  efforts  to  entangle  us 
in  internal  troubles  or  civil  discord  with  which  we  have  not,  and  do  not 
^ish  to  have,  anything  to  do.  When  an  American  citizen  thus  con- 
flncts  himself,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  he  is  entitled  to  the  confi- 
Jeoee  of  his  Government  and  active  support  of  all  its  officials.  If 
business  interests  or  the  ties  of  afiection  take  him  into  lands  where 
from  any  cause  laws  which  protect  him  from  arrest  and  imprisonment 
(\o  not  exist,  his  Government  claims  the  right  to  interpose  its  own  shield 
to  take  the  place  of  the  protection  which  is  denied  by  local  laws. 

"The  President  is  aware  that  Ireland  is  now  in  an  exceptional  con- 
'lition.  But  even  if  all  be  true  which  is  stated;  if  it  is  impossible  to 
^'ondnct  a  trial  by  jury  of  a  breaker  of  the  peace  with  any  hope  to  con- 
viction, even  with  the  clearest  proof;    if  the  witness  who  testifies 
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against  such  au  oireiider  docs  it  \vitli  bis  life  in  his  hands ;  if  it  be  impos- 
sible for  owners  of  property  to  collect  rents  under  any  process  of  law; 
if  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  law  in  Ireland 
are  seeking  to  do  away  with  this  unhappy  condition — even  if  all  this 
be  true,  it  furnishes  no  sufficient  reason  why  an  American  citizen  should 
remain  incarcerated  without  accusation,  without  chance  of  trial,  without 
opportunity  for  release.  The  President  is  gratified  to  observe  that  the 
claim  thus  to  hold  American  citizens  is  modified  by  the  following  Ian 
guage  in  Lord  Granville's  instruction  of  April  C  to  Mr.  West: 

'**The  Irish  Government  have  in  many  instances  released  prisoners 
upon  a  reasonable  belief  that  it  could  be  done  without  risk  to  the  pub- 
lic safety,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
not  desirous  of  detaining  unnecessarily  in  prison  any  person  from  whom 
no  danger  to  the  public  peace  is  to  be  apprehended. 

"*They  will  therefore  be  prepared  to  consider  the  circumstances  of 
any  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  detained  who  may  be  willing  to 
engage  forthwith  to  leave  the  United  Kingdom.' 

"The  President,  moreover,  has  little  doubt  that  Iler  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment do  not  intend  to  insist  in  practice  upon  the  extreme  doctrine 
that  an  American  citizen  against  whom  there  is  no  charge  shall,  with- 
out trial,  remain  in  prison  or  leave  the  United  Kingdom.  But  he  be 
Jieves,  by  fairly  considering  each  case  as  it  arises,  conclusions  will  he 
reached  satisfactory  to  both  Governments. 

*^After  satisfying  yourself  that  the  three  persons  whose  names  are 
now  reported  to  us  are  citizens,  you  will  ask  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment why  they  are  detained,  and  whether  it  is  contemplated  to  give 
them  trials,  reporting  by  cable;  and  should  your  intervention  or  pro- 
tection be  claimed  by  others  hereafter,  you  will  be  governed  by  the 
rules  and  principles  laid  down  in  this  dispatch." 

Mr.  Frcylingbuyscn,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Apr.  25,  188*2.     MSS.  Inst., 
Gr.  Brit.;  For.  Rcl.,  18S2. 

"It  appears  from  your  statement  that  you  emigrated  from  the  Unitetl 
States  to  Fiji  in  1806,  your  object  being  to  obtain  a  residence  in  a  cli- 
mate more  favorable  to  your  health.  ,You  there  made  considerable  in- 
vestments. In  1875  the  Fiji  Islands  were  annexed  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  appears  that  you  suffered  various  injuries,  both  from  the  Fiji 
and  the  British  Governments,  which  would  entitle  you  to  redress  at  least 
from  the  latter;  and  if  you  were  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States,  you  might  in  some  contingencies  sustain  an 
appeal  for  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  this  Department.  Whether 
you  still  remain  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a  question  which  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  your  adoption 
of  Fiji  as  a  permanent  home  leads  the  Department  to  infer  that  you 
accepted  a  Fiji  domicil.  If  so,  your  continuance  in  Fyi  after  British 
annexation  makes  your  domicil  British,  and  under  these  circumstances 
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it  is  not  thought  that  yoa  can  lay  claim  to  the  diplomatic  intervontlon 
of  tbe  Department. 

^4t  was  held  in  a  recent  case  that,  if  a  domicil  in  Kew  Mexico  was 
proved  to  hare  attached  to  a  British  subject  there  resident,  this 
eicladed  such  party  from  the  right  to  api)eal  to  British  intervention 
for  redress  for  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  party  in  New  Mexico.  The  same 
principle  rules  the  present  case. 

"No  doubt  the  grievances  of  which  you  comx)lain  entitle  you  to  much 
sympathy,  but,  if  domiciled  in  Fiji,  your  redress  must  now  be  sought 
from  the  British  Oovernmcnt,  either  because  it  sanctioned  such  injuries 
or  because  it  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Fiji  authorities,  by  whom  they 
ffere  perpetrated." 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burt,  July  11,  1885.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
See  supra,  4  176.  See  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Hanna,  June  25, 1880.  MSS.  Inst., 
Arg.  Rep. 

^^  The  American  citizen  who  goes  into  a  foreign  country,  althoagh  ho 
owes  local  and  temporary  allegiance  to  that  country,  is  yet,  if  he  per- 
forms no  other  act  changing  his  condition,  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
his  own  Government,  and  if,  without  the  violation  of  any  municipal  law, 
be  should  be  oppressed  unjustly,  he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  that 
protection,  and  the  interposition  of  the  American  Government  in  his 
favor  would  be  considered  as  a  justifiable  interposition.  But  his  situa- 
tion is  completely  changed  where  by  his  own  act  he  has  made  himself 
the  sabject  of  a  foreign  power.  Although  this  act  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  rescue  him  from  punishment  for  any  crime  committed  against  the 
C'nited  States — a  point  not  intended  to  be  decided — yet  it  certainly 
places  him  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  while  within  the 
territory  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  ho  has  sworn  allegiance,  and,  con- 
sequently, takes  him  out  of  the  description  of  the  act." 

MaialiaU,  C.  J. ;  Murray  v.  Scbooucr  Charming  Betey,  2  Crancb,  120.  See  the 
SaDtiasima  Trinidad,  1  Brock,  478. 

Where  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  diflcrent  times  obtained 
Austrian  passports,  traveled  as  an  Austrian  subject,  and  resided  many 
Tears  in  the  country,  he  will  be  considered  an  Austrian,  on  the  ground 
ibat  consent,  together  with  the  laws  of  that  country,  has  effected  a 
change  in  his  nationality. 

U  Op.,  154,  WilUams,  1872. 

(3)  CABB  of  destitute    citizens  ABItOAD  NOT  ASSUMED. 

§  190a. 

While  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  this  country  make  pro- 
^ioa  for  the  care  of  all  destitute,  sick,  or  infirm  persons  within  their 
borders,  without  regard  to  nationality,  no  provision  as  yet  exists  in 
iBost  States,  or  under  the  Federal  system,  for  the  relief  of  destitute, 
sick,  or  infirm  citizens  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Apr.  7,  18C2.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 
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The  Government  of  tbe  United  States  cannot  undertake  "  to  become 
almoners  in  foreign  countries  to  bring  back  at  the  public  expense  rec- 
reant or  inconstant  citizens  who  fall  into  misfortune  abroad.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fogg,  July  28, 18C4.    MSS.  Inet.,  Switz.   Sc« 
Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Mar.  5,  1860;  ihxd, 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  makes  no  provision  by  law 
for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  or  distressed  citizens,  other  than  seamen, 
in  foreign  countries.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Delfosse,  Dec.  22,  1869.    MSS.  Notes,  Belgium. 

"  Congress,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  has  wisely  made 
provision  for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen  in  foreign  countries ;  no  sim- 
ilar provision,  however,  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  relief  of  citizens 
in  distress  abroad,  other  than  seamen.  A  similar  authority,  and  au  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it  into  effect,  are  recommended  in  the  case  of  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States  destitute  or  sick  under  such  circumstances.*^ 

President  Grant,  Fifth  Annual  Message,  1873. 

"  I  will  add  that  instances  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  abroad  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  reported  to  this 
Department,  by  ministers  and  consuls.  When  their  friends  here  were 
known,  they  were  apprised  of  the  case,  that  they  might  relieve  the  suf- 
ferer. When,  however,  we  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  those 
friends,  or  these  were  unable  to  provide  relief,  the  case  has  been  reported 
to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  which  the  patient  might  be  a  citizen, 
so  that  proper  relief  might  be  afforded." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  SbisLkin,  Jan.  6, 1879.    MSS.  Notes,  Russia. 

"  There  is  no  appropriation  or  authority  for  the  relief  by  a  diplomatic 
officer  of  a  distressed  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  for  furnishing  him 
transportation  home.  The  exception  in  the  case  of  seamen  falls  under 
consular  administration." 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885.     See  as  to  seamen,  avpra,  }J  124/". 

IX.  PASSPORTS. 
(1)  Can  only  be  issued  by  Skcretary  of  State  oil  ueab  of  legation. 

§  191. 

"This  Government  has  a  right  to  ask  that  if  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  traveling  with  regular  passports,  or  what  appear  to  he 
such  passports,  happen  to  fall  under  unjust  suspicions,  every  facility 
will  be  granted  to  them  to  vindicate  their  innocence.  The  refusal  to 
let  friends  communicate  with  them  while  under  arrest,  or  to  let  tbem 
appeal  to  our  consuls  and  ministers,  was  an  illiberality  of  treatment  on 
the  part  of  subordinate  officials  that  cannot  but  be  reproved  by  tbe 
Executive  Government  of  Switzerland.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
take  proper  steps  to  prevent  this  in  future. 
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'•  To  preserve  proper  respect  for  our  passports,  it  will  be  necessarj'  to 
guard  against  frauds  as  far  as  possible  in  procuring  them.  I  regret  to 
i^j  that  local  magistrates  or  persons  pretending  to  have  authority  to 
issue  passports,  have  imposed  upon  persons  who  go  abroad  with  these 
spnrious  papers.  Others  again  who  know  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
passports — not  being  citizens  of  the  United  States — seek  to  get  these 
frandulent  passports,  thinking  that  they  will  protect  them  while  abroad." 

Mr.  Marcy ,  Sec.  of  Stale,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Oct.  4, 1854.    MSS.  Inst. ,  S witz. 

The  earlier  practice  had  been  less  strict.  Thus  in  a  note  of  Lord 
Grenville,  November  3, 1796,  to  Mr.  King,  United  States  minister  at 
London,  Lord  Orenville  stated :  '^  The  consuls  of  the  United  States  re- 
siding in  His  Majesty's  dominions  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  the 
babit  of  granting  to  seafaring  i)ersons  certificates  under  their  consular 
^al,  purporting  that  the  bearers  of  them  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the  service  of  their  own 
coantiy,  and  that  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  interrupted  or  molested 
bv  any  persons  whatever.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  certifi- 
cates have  frequently  been  granted  on  very  slight  and  insufficient  evi- 
dence, and  to  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  in  fact  British  sea- 
men. Bat,  independently  of  this  abuse,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
representing  to  yoa,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Qovernment,  the  insu- 
perable objections  which  apply  to  the  principle  of  a  jurisdiction  in  this 
respect  assumed  and  exercised  within  His  Majesty's  dominions  by  the 
consols  of  a  foreign  nation."  In  reply,  Mr.  King,  on  November  18, 
states:  ^^  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  believe  that  the  administration  of 
ciatbs  by  oar  consuls,  in  these  or  in  any  other  cases,  to  British  subjects, 
ij>  neither  necessary  nor  proper.  •  •  •  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  giving  a  settled  opinion  on  this  point.  1  qught  not  to  omit  observing 
to  yoa  that  neither  our  laws  respecting  consuls,  nor  tb  e  late  law  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen,  give  to  our  consuls  any  au- 
thority to  grant  certificates  of  citizenship,  and  I  have  seen  no  instruc- 
tion from  the  Executive  that  authorizes  it."  Mr.  King,  on  December 
10, 1796,  wrote  to  the  Department,  "  1  do  not  consider  myself  authorized 
to  instruct  our  consuls  in  this  or  in  any  other  instance." 

See,  further,  Lord  Grenville's  loiter  to  Mr.  King,  Mar.  27,  1799.   2  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Rel.).148. 

^'With  the  practice  of  Massachusetts  in  issuing  certificates  of  citi- 
zenship to  citizens  of  that  Commonwealth  going  abroad,  this  Depart- 
ment has  no  concern.  If  those  documents  have  answered  all  the  pur- 
IK>8es  of  passports  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  it  was  probably 
owing  to  their  having  been  authenticated  by  a  minister  or  consul  of  the 
Incited  States,  more  especially  in  countries  where  vigilance  is  exercised 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  foreigners." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  sccretiiry  of  the  Com ruoii wealth  of  Massachii- 
Bctte,  Apr.  21, 1835.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

No  officer  in  the  United  States,  except  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  passports  or  instruments  in  the  nature  of  passports. 

Mr.  Fiafa,  Sec.  of  State,  Clrpnlar,  Jan.  10, 1872.     MSS.  lust.,  Arg.  Rep. 
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Passports  issued  by  governors  of  States  are  not  only  invalid,  bat 
invasions  of  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  relation. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Coke,  Mar.  23,  1875.  MSS.  Dom.  Let  See  also 
Mr.  Cadwalader,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eaine,  Apr.  23^  1875.  Mr.  Fihh 
to  Mr.  Kellogg,  Juno  5,  1875.  See  letter  of  Mr.  FreliDghuysen,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Brewster,  Feb.  12,  1884.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 

The  issuing,  by  a  notary  in  this  country,  of  a  '•  certificate  of  identity^' 
to  a  person  about  to  travel  abroad,  is  an  infraction  of  the  statute  pro 
hibiting  ''all  persons  acting,  or  claiming  to  act,  in  any  office  or  capacity 
under  the  United  States  who  shall  not  be  lawfully  authorized  so  to  do," 
from  "  issuing  any  passport  or  other  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  pass- 
port," etc. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Governor  of  Now  Yoik,  Juno  8,  1877.  MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

A  certificate  and  affidavit  issued  by  a  consul  of  tbe  United  States  iu 
Germany  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  about  to  marry  in  GermaDV, 
as  to  their  citizenship,  is  not  a  passport. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Apr.  26,  1878.     MSS.  lust.,  Germ. 

"  Xo  persons  other  than  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  such  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  as  may  bo  designated  by  tbe 
President  are  authorized  to  issue  passports  at  all,  and  none  can  be 
issued  except  to  American  citizens." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cooper,  Nov.  2-2,  1879.     MSS.  Dora.  Let. 

A  United  States  consul  in  China  is  not  authorized  to  grant  or  issne 
a  passport  unless  in  the  absence  from  China  of  the  diplomatic  represent- 
ative of  tbe  United  States.  Kor  is  it  permissible  for  such  representa- 
tive to  send  passports  signed  by  him  in  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
consul. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Youug,  Sept.  5^7,  1884.  MSS.  IusIm 
China.  See  Mr.  Frelingliuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Russell,  Jan.  19, 1^^ 
ihid.y  where  it  is  said  "  although  the  custom  of  issuing  blank  passports  sea  leil 
and  signed  by  the  minister  was  approved  by  tho  Department  in  dispatcb 
No.  79,  of  Sept.  11,  187G,  it  is  not  thought  proper  to  continue  tho  practice." 

'*  It  is  expected  that  sections  118-133  in  Personal  Instructions,  in  con- 
nection with  Forms  1, 14,  and  15  in  the  appendix  to  the  same,  respecting 
passports,  shall  be  exactly  observed.  The  oath  of  allegiance  as  there 
given  should  be  administered  in  all  cases. 

<*  There  is  po  objection  to  allowing  the  consuls  to  receive  applications 
for  passports  according  to  the  same  forms  used  by  the  legation.  Such 
applications  should  be  made  under  oath,  the  identity  of  the  applicant 
properly  testified  to,  and  the  application  signed  and  sealed  by  the  con- 
sul be  transmitted  in  duplicate  to  tbe  legation  with  the  prescribed  fee 
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of  $5.  The  legation  will  then  pass  upon  it  and  send  Uie  passport 
through  the  consal  if  there  be  no  objection.  One  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion should  be  kept  in  the  legation  and  the  other  transmitted  to  the 
Department  with  the  quarterly  returns.  This  system  has  been  in  use 
in  Germany  for  over  ten  years  and  been  found  to  work  well. 

"Passports  are  still  rigorously  insisted  on  from  travelers  entering 
IJassia,  and  also  in  Germany  for  persons  remaining  any  length  of  time 
in  the  large  cities  or  studying  at  the  universities,  and  there  appears  in 
those  countries  to  be,  as  yet,  no  tendency  towards  a  relaxation  of  these 
formalities.'' 

Mr.  Bayani,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Mar.  8,  l&^G.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

"There  was  doubtless  a  time  when  a  rigid  surveillance  of  travel  was 
necessary,  but  it  is  contidently  submitted  that  passports  are  no  longer 
needed  as  a  prudential  device,  while  the  cost  of  the  documents  and  of 
the  Spanish  consular  authentications  thereof  is  a  serious  obstruction 
to  travel  and  forms  a  heavy  i>ersonal  tax  and  inconvenience  upon  trav- 
elers between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

^^As  a  means  of  controlling  individuals,  the  efficac}'  of  passports  is 
qaestiooable,  for  little  or  no  impediment  can  exist  to  their  procurement, 
either  in  a  regular  way  upon  proof  of  citizenship,  or  by  subterfuge,  by 
the  few  to  whom  precautionary  measures  might  apply  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  avoiding  them,  while  upon  the  mass  of  honest  travelers  they 
impose  an  expensive  and  useless  burden.  Admitting  that  passports 
may  serve  as  a  check  in  certain  cases,  their  usefulness  in  this  sense  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  international  considerations  attach- 
ing to  such  documents.  Passports  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  indi- 
vidual's right  as  a  citizen  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  which 
issues  them,  and  a  special  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Government 
that  disregards  such  evidence.  The  system,  in  fact,  requires  the  issu- 
ing Government  to  demand  for  the  bearer  such  treatment  and  protec- 
tion as  it  gives  e  converso  to  aliens  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  binds  the 
other  to  respect  the  evidence  which  has  been  thus  furnished. 

*'The  modem  systems  of  travel,  moreover,  are  on  definite  and  regular 
linte  of  communication.  Individuals  traveling  by  separate  conveyance 
from  one  country  to  another  are  rarely  encountered,  and  to  them  the 
conditions  of  the  passport  system  do  not  apply.  By  the  aid  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  instant  notice  can  be  given  of  anything  like  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hostile  expedition,  or  even  of  the  embarkation  of  a  single 
daogerons  individual. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  given  to  that  of  Spain, 
within  the  last  decade,  such  frequent  and  impressive  evidence  of  its 
vigilant  execution  of  its  neutrality  laws,  and  of  i)roraptness  in  arresting 
all  bostile  movements  directed  against  peace  and  order  in  the  Antilles, 
that  nothing  is  now  needed  but  increased  facilities  to  smooth  tbe  path 
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for  easy  and  friendly  travel  on  business,  health,  and  pleasure  between 
the  two  countries. 

^'  The  new  lines  of  steam  communication  afford  daily  means  of  tran- 
mtj  and  it  is  a  great  profit  and  advantage  to  Ouba  to  have  the  free  ex- 
penditure by  United  States  citizens  and  travelers  made  in  that  island. 
The  purchases  of  these  numerous  visitors  are  very  large,  and  can  be 
greatly  increased. 

"  This  aspect  of  the  subject  may  not  be  unworthy  of  note,  as  supple- 
menting the  evideut  benefits  which  must  flow  from  the  neighborly  in- 
tercourse of  the  better  classes  of  their  citizens.  The  importance  of  tbe 
latter  consideration  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  undisturbed  intercourse  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  toward 
promoting  it.  No  single  measure  would  more  assist  than  the  abolition 
of  all  laws  and  regulations  requiring  the  possession  of  passports  by 
persons  landing  in  the  Antilles  from  the  United  States. 

"Requiring  on  their  part  no  such  documentary  evidence  from  i>er- 
sons  landing  in  the  United  States  from  Spain  or  any  of  the  Spanish  de- 
pendencies, the  United  States  cannot  view  the  exaction  of  pa«isiK)rts 
by  Spain  in  the  light  of  reciprocity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  positive 
discrimination  against  their  citizens,  inasmuch  as  no  passports  are  re- 
quired in  the  Antilles  of  passengers  from  Europe  or  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America.  Nor  is  this  the  only  unfavorable  treatment  in 
respect  of  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  conceives  it  to 
be  its  duty  to  make  friendly  representations.  In  respect  of  the  Spanish 
consular  visa  attached  to  a  passport  (in  itself  very  onerous),  it  is  notice- 
able that  double  the  charge  is  made  for  the  authentication  of  tbe  pass- 
ports of  travelers  from  the  United  States  than  is  imposed  in  the  case  of 
the  optional  visa  of  the  passport  of  a  traveler  going  to  Cuba  fit)m 
Europe,  and  providing  himself  with  that  means  of  establishing  bis 
identity  and  right  to  courteous  treatment.  And  still  another  discrimi 
nation  appears,  for  certain  foreigners,  Germans  in  particular,  goin^ 
from  our  ports  to  Cuba,  arfe  favored  by  the  collection  of  a  lower  fee  for 
the  visa  of  the  Spanish  consuls  in  the  United  States  than  American  citi- 
zens are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  same  service.  Unreasonable  and 
only  applicable  to  a  part  of  the  foreign  travel  with  Cuba,  the  passport 
system  there  is  thus  made  an  engine  of  an  unfriendly  discrimination. 
In  the  interest  of  both  countries,  therefore,  I  propose  that  passiwrts 
shall  no  longer  be  required  as  the  condition  for  the  landing  of  i)er8ons 
in  the  Antilles  from  the  United  States. 

"  No  interference  is  intended  with  the  option  of  the  individual  in  pro 
viding  himself  with  any  convenient  means  of  establishing  his  citizen- 
ship and  identity.  In  the  event  of  proof  of  American  citizenship  l>e 
coming  necessary,  proper  identification  can  be  made,  or  a  passjiort 
issued  whenever  specially  required.  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  obtain  from  his  Government  evidence  of  correla- 
tive allegiance  and  protection  and  the  exaction  by  a  foreign  Govern- 
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meat  of  such  evidence -iu  respect  only  of  the  citizeus  or  subjects  of  a 
particular  country." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Mnruaga,  May   19,  1^86.    MSS.  Notes, 
Spain. 

'^BefeiTing  to  my  recent  instructions  concerning  the  restrictions  and 
discriminations  imfiosed  upon  travel  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Antilles,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  in  a  conference  with  Seuor  Murua- 
ga,on  the  11th  instant,  he  stated  that,  while  the  Spanish  Government 
does  not  think  it  can  wholly  abolish  passports  to  Cuba,  yet  it  will  re- 
lieve citizeus  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  unequal  and  discrimi- 
Dating  charge  of  $4  for  the  consular  visa,  as  against  the  $2  fee  for  the 
n$a  of  German  and  other  passports. 

^'The  spirit  of  this  announcement  is  appreciated,  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  will  afford  slight  relief.  The  question  of  national  discrimination 
is  broadly  involved,  and  I  do  not  understand  Seiior  Muruaga's  declarar 
lioo  as  meeting  the  disfavor  shown  by  demanding  from  travelers  leav- 
ing the  United  States  passports  which  are  not  required  in  the  case  of 
persons  going  to  Cuba  from  other  countries.  My  recent  note  to  the 
Spaoish  minister  has  intimated  the  indisposition  to  accept  as  a  reason 
forsach  discrimination  the  suggestion  he  appeared  to  imply,  that  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States  are,  more  than  in  other  countries,  a  source 
of  peril  to  peace  and  order  in  the  Antilles.  This  Government,  of  course, 
objects  to  any  discrimination,  no  matter  in  what  manner  expressed, 
against  its  citizens." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cnrry,  June  14,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

"Passports  in  the  United  States  can  be  issued  only  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  foreign  countries  they  can  be  issued  only  by  the  act- 
ing chief  diplomatic  representative ;  or  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic 
representative  from  the  country,  then  by  the  consul-general,  if  there  be 
one,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  of  the  officers  last  named,  by  a  consul 
;Form  No.  9  of  the  Consular  Regulations).  In  the  colonies  of  a  country 
a  passport  may  be  issued  by  a  consul-general,  if  there  be  one;  other- 
wise by  a  consul.  The  issue  of  passports  by  consular  agents  is  prohib- 
ited. Professional  titles  will  not  be  inserted  iu  passports.  A  fee  equiva- 
lent to  five  dollars  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  must  be  charged 
and  collected  for  each  passport  granted  or  issued  by  a  diplomatic  agent. 

'^  When  an  ax)plication  is  made  for  a  passport  by  a  native  citizen,  be- 
fore it  be  granted  the  applicant  must  make  a  written  declaration,  un- 
der oath,  stating  his  name  in  full,  age,  and  place  of  birth,  supported 
also,  if  possible,  by  the  affidavit  of  a  creditable  person,  to  whom  the 
applicant  is  personally  known,  and  to  the  best  of  whose  knowledge  and 
belief  the  declaration  is  true,  and  the  minister  or  consul  may  require 
sach  other  evidence  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  establish  the  appli- 
cant's citizenship.  If  the  applicant  claims  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen, 
be  shall  also  produce  the  original  or  certified  copy  of  the  decree  of  the 
court  by  which  he  was  declared  to  be  a  citizen  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minister  or  consul,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  to  transmit  to  the 
Department  a  statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  all  such  passports 
were  issued  or  granted.    The  applicant  should  also,  in  both  cases,  b^ 
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required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  oath  should  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  Department  with  the  qnarterly  return.  A  passport  is^ 
sued  from  this  Department,  coupled  with  the  proof  that  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  it  is  presented  is  the  person  named  therein,  may  be  taken 
as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  citizenship  of  the  applicant,  within  twc 
years  from  its  date. 

"  When  the  diplomatic  agent  is  satisfied  that  an  applicant  for  protec 
tion  has  a  right  to  his  intervention,  he  should  interest  himself  in  his  be^ 
half,  examining  carefully  into  his  grievances.  If  he  finds  that  the  com' 
plaints  are  well  founded,  he  should  interpose  firmly,  but  with  courtesy 
and  moderation,  in  his  behalf." 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885. 

A  passport  issued  by  an  unauthorized  person  substantially  in  Iho 
form  used  by  the  State  Department  is  within  the  letter  of  section  23  oi 
the  act  of  1856  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  4078).  The  prohibition  contained  in  that 
act  is  not  confined  to  the  issuing  and  verifying  of  such  pa88i>orts  oi 
certificates  in  foreign  countries,  but  applies  equally  to  State  and  Fed' 
eral  functionaries  residing  here. 

9  Op.,  3r>0,  Black,  1859. 

(2)  Only  to  citizexs. 
§192. 

<^  In  times  of  war  and  internal  commotions  such  passports  are  oHen 
solicited,  and  sometimes  sought  by  fraudulent  means  to  be  obtained,  to 
favor  the  escape  of  individuals  having  no  right  to  such  protection,  and 
being  in  peril  of  their  persons.  It  is  not  improbable  that  attempts  ot 
this  kind  will  be  made  to  obtain  passports  from  you.  Your  vigilance 
will  be  exercised  in  guarding  against  such  impositions,  and  your  firm- 
ness in  resisting  such  solicitations.  Eespect  for  the.passport  of  an  Amer- 
ican minister  abroad  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  his  fellow-citizens 
traveling  with  it ;  and  nothing  would  be  so  fatal  to  that  respect  as  the 
experience  that  his  passport  had  been  abusively  obtained  by  persons 
not  entitled  to  it." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Allen,  Nov.  30,  1823.     MSS.  Irst.,  MiuisttTs, 

"  Your  observations  on  the  importance  of  great  care  in  preveutin;^ 
foreigners  from  protecting  themselves  under  American  passports  are 
very  just,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Spaniards  who  use  them  to  evade  the 
laws  of  Mexico.  In  proportion  to  the  care  which  all  our  public  agents 
ought  to  take  in  giving  proper  protection  to  our  citizens,  ought  to  be 
their  circumspection  in  preventing  others,  not  entitled  to  that  privilege, 
from  usurping  it.  The  President  therefore  highly  approves  the  pre- 
cautions you  have  taken  in  the  instances  you  mention.  And  you  are 
instructed  to  use  every  proper  epdeavor  to  convince  the  Mexican  Gov- 
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emment  of  the  sincerity  of  your  exertions  to  detect  impositions  of  this 
kind  in  pnrsnance  of  what  you  may  assure  them  is  the  wish  of  the 
President." 

Mr.  LiTiEgston,  Sec.  ol  State,  to  Mr.  Biillcr,  Jnno  2C,  1S31.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am. 
Statcg. 

"A  passport  is  in  its  terms  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  and  cannot, 
consequently,  with  propriety  be  given  to  any  person  not  a  citizen.  Mr. 
Davis,  in  his  report  to  you  in  Lemmi's  case,  alhidcs  to  the  passports 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  at  Eome,  to  Italians  desirous  of  escai)- 
iog  after  the  downfall  of  the  government  of  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues. 
Similar  passports  were  given  at  Constantinople  by  the  American  lega- 
tion to  the  Hungarian  refugees.  In  these  last  cases  the  words  *  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States '  were  erased  from  the  passports;  but  Mr.  Davis 
u  not  quite  sure  that  the  consul  at  Eome  was  always  equally  exact. 
If  lie  was  not,  he  certainly  committed  a  great  error,  although  no  doubt 
with  good  intentions.  The  value  of  the  passport  to  those  entitled  to  it 
vonld  soon  sink  if  it  were  understood  that  in  cases  of  emergency  it 
coald  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  it;  besides  the  very 
grave  objection  that  if  a  passport  containing  the  words  *  citizen  of  the 
United  States'  is  intentionally  given  to  a  person  not  a  citizen,  the  sig- 
natare  and  seal  of  the  representative  of  the  Government  are  appended 
to  what  is  known  not  to  be  true. 

"The  objection  is  but  partly  met  by  the  erasure  of  the  words.  Police 
officers  on  the  continent  seldom  understand  our  language;  and  they 
fonn  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  document  by  the  emblems  on 
the  vignette  and  the  seal.  If  these  cease  to  be  reliable  indications,  they 
will  in  the  same  degree  cease  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  them,  and  passports  will  be  subjected  to  a  closer  scrutiny  with  all 
the  inconveniences  of  detention  till  their  precise  character  is  ascer- 
tained." 

Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  lugersoll,  Dec.  7, 16r>2.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.Brit. 

"The  impropriety  of  any  of  our  legations  granting  passports  to  for- 
elpers,  under  any  circumstances^  even  with  the  omission  of  the  clause 
asserting  citizenship,  and  merely  asking  for  the  bearer  liberty  to  pass 
freely,  is  obvious,  for,  as  this  Department  possesses  the  faculty  of  grant- 
iug  passports  to  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  United  States  only,  and  as  a 
passport  is  merely  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
eooree,  that  no  representative  of  the  United  States  can,  with  propriety, 
give  a  passport  to  an  alien. 

"Further,  if  an  alien  has  become  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or 
declared  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  passport  declaring  him  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Both 
of  these  classes  of  persons,  however,  may  be  entitled  to  some  recogni- 
tion by  this  Government.    The  most  that  can  be  done  for  them  by  the 
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legation  is  to  certify  to  the  genaineness  of  their  papers,  when  preseute<l 
for  attestation,  and  when  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt  of  theii 
being  authentic;  and  to  this  simple  certificate  that  to  the  best  of  the 
belief  of  the  legation  the  documents  in  question  are  genuine,  the  Euro- 
pean authorities  are  at  liberty  to  pay  such  respect  as  they  thiuk 
proper." 

Mr.  Morcyi  Sec.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  Jacksoo,  Sept.  14,  1854.    MSS.  lust.,  Austria. 
See  infra,  ^  193. 

<^In  all  cases  where  indubitable  evidence  of  citizenship,  either  native 
or  naturalized,  is  presented  to  the  legation  by  persons  temporarily  domi- 
ciled in  the  countries  to  which  you  are  accredited,  or  in  transit  through 
them,  either  a  certificate  of  citizenship  or  a  passport,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  require,  may  be  furnished  to  them  by  the  legation.  •  •  • 

^'Instances  have  occurred,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
again  be  presented,  in  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
resided  abroad  for  so  long  a  time,  and  had  formed  connections,  either 
of  a  commercial  or  fsunily  nature,  so  intimate  and  binding  as  to  rendex 
them,  as  far  as  they  could  be  without  a  formal  renunciation  of  their  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  wbicU 
they  have  been  domiciled,  have  sought  the  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  claimed  the  privileges  of  its  citizens  when  danger  has  threat- 
ened or  when  violence  has  attacked  their  persons  or  their  interests. 
Such  claims  would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  consideration,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment would  require  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  citizenship  had  not  at 
any  time  been  disclaimed  or  abandoned  for  selfish  purposes  before  it 
would  feel  bound  to  demand  redress  for  such  claimants.  Interposition 
in  such  cases  would  be  extended  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  of  right. 

*<It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  communication  to  anticipate  the  consid- 
eration of  cases  of  much  more  frequent  and  probable  occurrence*  That 
is,  when  you  are  solicited  to  extend  a  certificate  of  citizenship  or  to 
furnish  a  passport  to  such  persons  as  have  made  formal  declarations 
before  the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States,  of  their  inten- 
iions  to  become  citizens,  but  who  have  not  been  legally  naturalized. 

"As  this  Department  grants  passports  only  to  bona  fide  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  passport  is  nothing  more  than  a  certificate 
of  citizenship,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  you  can,  with  propriety,  give 
a  passport  neither  to  an  alien  who  may  have  become  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  nor  to  a  foreigner  who  has  merely  declared  his  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  although  both  of  these  classes  of  per 
sons  may  be  entitled  to  some  recognition  by  this  Government.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  by  you  is  to  certify  to  the  genuineness  of  their 
papers  when  presented  for  your  attestation,  and  when  you  have  no 
reasonable  doubts  of  their  authenticity.  The  authorities  of  foreign 
states  may  pay  such  respect  to  these  documents  as  they  pay  think 
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proper.    The  verification  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the 
certificate  might  be  in  these  words: 


"  'LlOATIOH  OF  TBB  UstTBO  STATIiI 

"•At  — 


^'  'I  hereby  certify  that,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  within  document  is  genuine. 

Hr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Peden,  Apr.  10,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Bep. 

"It  18  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  authorize 
passports  to  be  '  granted,  issued,  or  verified  in  foreign  countries  by  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  to  or  for  any  other 
persons  than  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  If  this  law  apparently 
operates  harshly  upon  i>er8ons  who,  by  reason  of  their  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  suppose  themselves 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  its  representative  abroad,  it  is  for  the  law- 
making power  to  determine  whether  it  is  wise  to  change  the  policy  which 
baa  so  long  been  established.  While  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  I  can  see 
no  < official'  protection  which  can  be  extended  to  persons  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  granting  of  an  official  certificate 
of  protection,  by  an  officer  of  the  Government  who  is  authorized  to  issue 
snch  certificates,  implies  a  committal  of  the  Government  in  advance  to 
enforcing  that  protection  by  official  interference  and  by  other  acts 
Thich  may  eventually  lead  to  the  employment  of  force.  This  consid- 
eration, taken  in  connection  with  the  clear  provisions  of  law  in  that 
respect  and  with  the  well-defined  policy  of  the  law,  induced  the  De- 
partment to  issue  the  circular  of  October  last,  prohibiting  the  granting 
of  passports  to  any  but  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Ur.  FiAb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Waahbame,  Oct.  4, 1870.  MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
See  Mr.  Fkh,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boker,  Ap7.  19, 1872.  MSS.  Inst.,  Tar- 
key;  For.  Bel.,  1872. 

A  passport  will  not  be  granted  to  a  naturalized  citizen  who  may  be 
inferred,  from  long  residence  abroad  and  other  circumstances,  to  have 
abandoned  his  nationality. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lookwood,  Oct.  27,  1874.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  See 
Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Ebrenbacker,  Jane  5,  1875;  ihid.    See  supra,  $$  176  f» 

<^I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  be  furnished  with  such  evidence  of  citizenship,  and  of  his  right 
to  the  protection  of  his  Government,  as  has  been  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose, ui)on  complying  with  the  usual  regulations,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity therefor  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  party  himself.  A  pass- 
port duly  issued  is  the  usual  evidence  of  citizenship  in  a  foreign  land. 

^^  It  wonld  therefore  seem  that  the  desire  of  a  naturalized  citizen  to 
be  supplied  with  the  usaal  evidence  of  his  nationality,  in  case  he  be 
called  upon  for  military  service,  is  natural  and  entirely  allowable.^' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis^  Jan.  14,  1675.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 
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^' According  to  tbe  rnles  in  force  in  general  in  tbe  Department  re- 
specting the  issne  of  passports,  separate  passports  axe  issaed  to  afatber 
and  his  two  children  on  a  request  therefor,  or  where  reasonable  cause 
is  shown.  In  fact,  tbe  practice  of  including  several  members  of  the 
same  family  in  one  passport  is  to  save  trouble  and  expense  to  the  par- 
ties themselves. 

<^  Where  good  cause  is  shown  therefor,  such  as  the  intended  residence 
of  one  of  a  family  in  a  foreign  land,  or  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  a 
passport  for  a  proper  purpose,  it  would  seem  that  the  passports  might 
well  be  issued  on  making  proper  application  therefor  and  complying 
with  the  usual  regulations." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Nov.  4, 1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. 

<*  Ran,  born  of  naturalized  parentage,  in  Kansas,  is  taken  to  Europe 
while  a  minor,  marries,  and  establishes  himself  in  Switzerland  ]  not  in 
the  country  (WUrtemberg)  whence  his  father  emigrated.  Upon  his 
applying  to  you  for  a  passport  as  an  American  citizen,  yon  required 
his  definite  declaration  of  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States 
within  some  certain  time,  basing  your  requirement  on  the  ground  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  Rau's  birth  and  residence  during  minority, 
his  indefinite  residence  abroad,  without  evident  intent  to  retum,amonnt3 
to  self-expatriation. 

*^  The  proper  oflicers  of  the  Department  have  given  every  attention  to 
the  case,  both  as  reported  by  you,  and  upon  the  appeal  and  document- 
ary evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Ran. 

"  It  is  conceived  that,  in  applying  to  his  case  the  doctrines  of  repatria- 
tion as  tantamount  under  the  circumstances  to  expatriation,  yon  have 
extended  the  thesis  you  advance  of  Rau's  citizenship  being  due  to  his 
father's  naturalization  beyond  the  point  where  it  should  rightfully  rest. 
For,  while  there  may  be  rational  doubt  as  to  whether  Ran  is  a  good 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  sharing  alike  the  burdens  and  privileges  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  is  still  undoubtedly  a  citizen.  Having  been  born 
here,  of  a  naturalized  father,  the  question  of  repatriation  would  not  ob- 
tain in  his  case,  even  if  he  were  permanently  domiciled  in  Wurtemberg, 
his  father's  place  of  nativity.  The  Department  holds  that  for  a  native 
American  to  put  off  his  national  character  he  should  put  on  another. 
Continued  residence  of  a  native  American  abroad  is  not  expatriation, 
unless  he  performs  acts  inconsistent  with  his  American  nationality  and 
consistent  only  with  the  formal  acquirement  of  another  nationality, 
and  the  same  rule  holds  equally  good  in  the  case  of  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who  may  reside  abroad  otherwhere  than  in 
the  country  of  his  original  allegiance.  Existing  statutes  confirm  the 
principle  by  providing  that  citizenship  shall  flow  to  the  children  of 
American  citizens  born  abroad,  the  birthright  ceasing  only  with  the 
grandchildren  whose  fathers  have  never  resided  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  residence,  oven  for  two  generations,  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
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sarily  expatriation,  in  the  sense  of  renouncing  original  allegiance,  nor 
is  it  necessarily  repatriation  unless  through  the  conflict  of  laws  of  the 
respective  countries  and  the  conclusion  of  conventional  agreements  be- 
tween them. 

*<  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Eau  shall  make  application  in  the  usual  form,  forti- 
fied by  affidavit  and  documentary  evidence  of  his  American  birth^  and 
shall  show  that  he  has  not  forfeited  his  native  allegiance  by  assuming 
another,  the  Department  conceives  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  passport  for 
himself  and  wife. 

^'  The  application  of  Mr.  Ban  to  this  Department,  through  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Stone,  M.  C,  of  Michigan,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from 
yoor  action  in  his  regard,  conpled  with  a  request  that  a  passport  should 
issne  to  him  directly  from  the  Department.  The  rale  which  has  been 
enforced  for  some  years  is  that  '  citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring 
to  obtain  passports  while  in  a  foreign  country  must  apply  to  the  chief 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in  that  country.'  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  that  rule  should  not  be  applicable  now,  or  why 
action  should  be  taken  here  which  might  imply  reversal  of  your  decis- 
ion. The  Department  prefers  to  regard  you  as  not  having  refused  a 
passport  to  Mr.  Ban,  but,  rather,  as  having,  through  commendable  zeal 
ID  the  furtherance  of  true  American  interests  abroad,  required  of  the 
applicant  a  declaration  not  technically  necessary,  either  in  view  of  his 
birthplace  or  present  country  of  residence." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fieh,  Oct.  19, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Switz. ;  For. 
Rol.,  1880. 

A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  returns  to  his  country 
of  origin,  and  there  marries,  settles,  and  remains  twenty  years,  is  not 
entitled  to  a  passport  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

m 

Kr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kasson,  Mar.  31,  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  AoBtria. 
Supra,  i  176  jr. 

When  an  Austrian  subject,  after  being  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  returns  to  his  country  of  origin  on  a  passport  dated  June  17, 
1881,  and  there  resides  four  years,  and  then  applies  for  a  new  pass- 
port, such  passport  "  ought  not  to  be  granted  without  proof  that  this 
residence  was  meant  by  him  to  be  temporary  and  exceptional,"  and  in 
sach  case  it  would  be  proper  that  the  applicant  should  bo  personally 
examined. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Leo,  Oct.  2, 1885 ;  ibid. 

"As  your  archives  will  show,  and  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879y  this  Government  sent  circular  instructions  to  all  our  minis- 
ters  abroad  to  request  all  proper  assisianco  from  the  Governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited  in  suppressing  the  proselyting  for  the  Mor- 
mon church.  In  the  face  of  such  a  circular  it  would  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent to  issue  passports  to  persons  who  are  undoubtedly  Mormon  emis- 
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saries,  even  if  they  are  American  citizens.  The  law  as  to  issuing  pass- 
ports is  permissory,  not  obligatory,  and  the  decision  is  left  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  nnder  section  4075  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  Inas- 
much as  polygamy  is  a  statutory  crime,  proselytism  with  intent  that 
the  emigrants  should  live  here  in  open  violation  of  our  laws  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  refusing  a  passport.  But  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  fact  of  the  applicant  for  the  passport  being  a  Mormon  emis- 
sary, and  actually  engaged  in  proselyting,  conclusively  proved  to  yoor 
satisfaction  by  some  kind  of  evidence  which  can  be  put  on  the  files  of 
your  legation  and  this  Department.  This  might  be  obtained,  perhaps, 
from  the  police  authorities  or  the  public  press  in  case  any  meetings  were 
held  for  the  object  of  inciting  to  emigration.  It  is  noticed  that  in  yoar 
report  of  the  case  you  did  not  give  the  applicant's  name.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  obtain  in  all  such  cases  of  refusal  of  passport  application,  a  de- 
tailed statement  from  the  applicant,  duly  signed  and  sworn  to,  in  sap- 
port  of  his  application,  a  copy  of  which  can  then  be  forwarded  to  this 
Department  for  its  action  and  to  refer  to  in  case  the  application  is  re- 
newed here." 

Mr.  Bayord,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Magce,Nov.  3, 1885.    MSS.  lust.,  Sweden. 

*'  Passports  are  to  be  issued  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  to  be  numbered,  commencing  with  'So.  1,  and  so  continuing  consec- 
utively until  the  end  of  the  incumbent's  term  of  office.  For  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  to  issue  a  passport  to  a  person  not  a  dtizen 
of  the  United  States  is  a  penal  offense  punishable  on  conviction  l)y 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceediDg  $500, 
or  both.  Persons  who  have  merely  declared  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  are  not  in  the  full  sense  citizens  of  the  United  States  witbiu 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  is  to 
be  construed  as  in  any  way  abridging  the  right  of  persons  domiciled  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  naturalized  thorein,  to  maintain  interna- 
tlonally  their  status  of  domicile  and  to  claim  protection  from  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  maintenance  of  such  status." 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.,  Dip.  Agents,  1885.    See  9  Op.,  350,  Black,  1859. 

*'  When  an  application  is  made  for  a  passport  by  a  native  citizen, before 
it  be  granted  the  applicant  must  make  a  written  declaration  under  oatb, 
stating  his  name  in  lull,  ago,  and  place  of  birth,  supported  also,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  affidavit  of  a  creditable  person,  to  whom  the  applicant  is 
personally  known,  and  to  the  best  of  whose  knowledge  and  belief  the 
declaration  is  true,  and  the  minister  or  consul  may  require  such  otbcr 
evidence  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  establish  the  applicant's  citiren- 
ship.  If  the  applicant  claims  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  he  shall  also 
produce  the  original  or  certified  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  court  by 
which  he  was  declared  to  be  a  citizen ;  and  it  is  the  dut^^  of  the  min- 
ister or  consul,  at  the  close  of  each  half  year,  to  transmit  to  the  De- 
partment a  statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  all  such  passports  were 
issued  or  granted.  The  applicant  should  also,  in  both  cases,  be  reqnired 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  oath  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Department  with  the  half-yearly  return.  A  passport  issued  from 
this  Department,  coupled  with  the  proof  that  the  person  in  whose  be- 
half it  is  presented  is  the  person  named  therein,  may  be  taken  osfrifoa 
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facte  evidence  of  the  citizenship  of  the  applicant,  within  two  years  from 
its  date. 

^<It  is  understood  that  persons  present  themselves  in  some  foreign 
coantries  to  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  of  this  Oovern- 
ment  with  certificates  of  citizenship  issued  by  a  local  or  municipal  offi- 
eer,snch  as  the  mayor  of  a  city,  or  a  notary  public,  with  a  view  to  be 
registered  as  American  citizens,  that  they  may  travel  under  the  protec- 
tion of  such  certificates.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  the 
Secretary  of  State  alone  to  grant  or  issue  passports  in  the  United 
States,and  prohibit  all  persons  *  acting,  or  claiming  to  act,  in  any  office 
or  capacity  under  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  not  be  lawfully  authorized  so  to  do,'  from  granting 
or  issuing  '  any  passport  or  other  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  passport^ 
to  or  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  for  any  person  claim- 
log  to  be,  or  designated  as  such,  in  such  passport  or  verification.^  Such 
certificates,  therefore,  have  no  legal  validity,  and  are  not  to  be  recog- 
nized. An  instrument  issued  by  an  unauthorized  person  substantially 
in  the  form  used  by  the  Department  of  Slate  is  within  the  letter  and 
intent  of  the  prohibition  of  the  statute.  It  is  not  material  whether  such 
instmments  are  issued  in  foreign  countries  or  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  prohibition  applies  equally  to  State,  municipal,  or  Federal  officers. 

^  When  the  applicant  for  a  passport  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor 
child,  or  servants,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  the  passport  the  names 
of  BQck  persons,  and  their  relationship  to  or  connection  with  him.  A 
separate  passport  must  be  issued  for  each  person  of  full  age,  not  the 
wife  or  servant  of  another,  with  whom  he  or  she  is  traveling. 

"It  is  provided  by  law  that  *  all  children  born  or  hereafter  bom  out 
of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were 
were  or  may  be,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  citizens  thereof,  are  to  be 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship shall  not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the 
Ignited  States/  That  the  citizenship  of  the  father  descends  to.  the 
children  born  to  him  when  abroiid,  is  a  genemlly  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  international  law. 

"It  is  further  provided  by  law  that  any  woman  (who  might  lawfully 
be  naturalized  under  the  existing  laws),  married,  or  \vho  shall  be  mar- 
ked, to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
a  citizen.  The  recognition  of  this  citizenship  will  be  subject  to  the 
qualification  above  referred  to.  It  is  also  provided  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  2168) 
that  when  any  alien  who  has  made  declaration,  dies  before  he  is  actually 
naturalized,  the  widow  and  children  of  such  alien  shall  be  considered 

^citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by 

law." 

Printad  Pen.  Insfc.  Dip.  Agents,  1885.    See  suprOf  i  183. 

"Hie  following  general  instructions  in  refi^ard  to  passports  were  issued  by  tbe  D^ 
mmnt  of  State  of  the  United  States  on  May  1, 1^86: 

**Citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  visiting  foreign  countries,  may  be  liable  to  incon- 
J«nieiice  if  unprovided  with  authentic  proof  of  their  national  cliaracter.  This  may 
Jjavoided  by  a  passport  from  this  Department,  certifying  the  bearer  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Passports  are  issned  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon 
W'cation  supported  by  proof  of  citizenship. 

"Citizenship  is  acq  aired  by  nativity,  by  naturalization,  by  descent,  and  by  annexa- 
Honof  territory.  (13  Op.  Att'y  Gen.,  397.)  An  alien  woman,  who  marries  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  thereby  becomes  a  citizen.  Minor  children,  resident  in  the 
Uited  States,  be.como  citizens  by  the  naturalization  of  their  father.  Children  born 
»»roa(l  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  partake  of  their  father's  nationality. 
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"When  the  applicant  is  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  must  transmit  liis 
own  affidavit  of  this  fact,  stating  his  age  and  place  of  birth,  with  the  affidavit  of  one 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  stating  that  the 
declaration  made  by  the  applicant  is  tme.  These  affidavits  mnst  be  attested  by  a 
notary  public,  under  his  signature  and  seal  of  office.  When  there  is  no  notary  in  the 
place,  the  affidavits  may  be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths;  but  if  such  officer  has  no  seal,  his  official  act  mast  be  aa- 
thenticated  by  certificate  of  a  court  of  record. 

'*A  person  bom  abroad,  who  claims  that  his  father  was  a  native  or  naturalized  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  must  state  in  his  affidavit  that  his  father  was  bom  or 
nataralizod  in  the  United  States,  has  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  of  the  same  at 
the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth,  and  that  the  applicant  intends  to  reside  in  the 
United  States.  (13  Op.  Att'y  Gen.,  89.^  This  affidavit  must  be  supported  by  that  of 
one  other  citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

**  If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  his  certificate  of  naturalization  most  be 
transmitted  for  inspection  (it  wiU  be  returned  with  the  passport),  and  he  must  state 
in  his  affidavit  that  he  is  the  identical  person  described  in  the  certificate  presented. 

**  Passports  cannot  be  issued  to  aliens  who  have  only  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens. 

**  Military  service  does  not  of  itself  confer  citizenship.  A  person  of  alien  birth, 
who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  military  service  in  the  United  States,  but 
who  has  not  been  naturalized,  should  not  transmit  his  discharge  paper  in  application 
for  a  passport,  but  should  apply  to  the  proper  court  for  admission  to  citizenship,  acd 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  such  admission. 

"In  issuing  passports  to  naturalized  citizens,  the  Department  will  be  guided  by  the 
naturalization  certificate;  and  the  signature  to  the  application  and  oath  of  allegiance 
should  conform  in  orthography  to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion paper. 

"  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  the  naturalization  cer- 
tificate of  the  husband,  stating  in  her  affidavit  that  she  is  the  wife  or  widow  of  the 
person  described  therein. 

'*The  children  of  a  natnrallzed  citizen,  claiming  citizenship  through  the  father, 
must  transmit  the  certificate  of  naturalization  of  the  father,  stating  in  their  affida- 
vits that  they  are  children  of  the  person  described  therein,  and  were  minors  at  the 
time  of  such  naturalization. 

**  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  will  be  required  in  all  cases. 

*'The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person,  statirg 
the  following  particulars,  viz : 

*'Age:  years.    Stature:  feet,  inches  (English  measure).   Fore- 

head: .    Eyes:  .    Nose:  .     Mouth:  .     Chin:  .    Hair: 

.    Complexion:  .    Face: 

"  If  the  applicant  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor  children,  or  servants,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  names  and  ages  of  such  persons  and  their  relationship 
to  the  applicant,  when  a  single  passport  iot  the  whole  will  suffice.  For  any  other 
person  in  the  party,  a  separate  passport  will  be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may 
include  her  minor  children  and  servants.  Though  separate  passports  may  be  granted 
to  different  members  of  a  family  when  good  cause  is  shown  therefor,  separate  pass- 
ports must,  in  every  case,  be  granted  for  adult  children, 

"  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  20,  1874,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  required  to  be 
collected  for  every  citizen's  passport.  That  amount  should  accompany  each  applica- 
tion. Postal  money  orders  and  bank  checks  should  be  payable  to  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State.  Checks  to  be  available  for  the  full  amount  inui«t 
be  drawn  on  banks  at  principal  business  centers.  Individual  checks  must  be  certified 
by  the  banks  upon  which  they  are  drawn. 

''A  passport  is  good  for  two  years  from  its  date  and  no  longer.  A  new  one  may  be 
obtained  by  stating  the  date  and  number  of  the  old  one,  paying  the  fee  of  five  dollars, 
and  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  applicant  is  at  the  time  within  the 
United  States.  The  oath  of  allegiance  must  also  be  transmitted  when  the  former 
passport  was  issued  prior  to  1861. 

''  Citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  obtain  passports  while  in  a  foreign  conn- 
try  must  apply  to  the  chief  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in  that 
country,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative,  then  to  the  consul-g'^noral, 
if  there  bo  one,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  officers  lost  named,  to  a  oomuL  A 
naturalized  citizen  so  applying  abroad  mnst  state  under  oath  that  his  absences  since 
his  naturalization  have  been  such  as  not  to  work  an  abandonment  of  his  nationality 
and  that  he  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States  as  his  domicile  and  final  abode. 

"  Passports  cannot  bo  lawfully  issued  by  State  authorities,  or  by  judicial  or  mnnic- 
ipal  functionaries  of  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.,  }  4075),  and  it  is  made  a  penal 
offense  for  unauthorized  persons  to  grant  any  passport  or  other  instrument  in  the 
nature  of  a  passport. 
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'^  To  persons  wishine  to  obtain  passports  for  themselves,  blank  forms  of  application 
will  be  furnished  by  tuis  Department  on  reqnest,  statins  whether  the  applicant  be  a 
natiye  or  a  naturalized  citizen.  Forms  are  not  furnished,  except  as  samples,  to  those 
who  make  a  bTisiness  of  procoring  passports. 

"  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State,  indorsed  '  Pass- 
port Diyision,'  and  each  commnnication  should  give  the  post-office  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directed. 

"  Professional  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

"The  issuing  of  passports  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  (Rev.  Stat.,  $  4075), 
and  they  will  not  be  granted  to  persons  engaged  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  e.  g,.  Mormon  propagandists. 

**  The  refusal  to  grant  a  passport  except  on  proof  of  citizenship,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  position  that  the  Department  will  extend  to  persons  domiciled 
in  the  United  States,  though  not  citizens,  such  rights  as  belong  to  them  by  interna- 
tional law.'' 

Where  application  was  made  to  tbe  Department  of  State  for  pass- 
ports for  five  persons  residing  in  tbe  island  of  Gara^oa,  fonr  of  whom 
were  born  in  tbat  island  and  one  in  tbe  island  of  Saint  Tbomas,  and 
all  of  whom  were  children  of  native  citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  bnt 
it  did  not  appear  tbat  any  of  tbe  applicants  had  ever  resided  or  in- 
tended to  reside  in  the  United  States,  it  was  advised  tbat  tbe  appli- 
cants are  not  entitled  to  passports. 

13  Op.,  89,  Hoar,  1809. 

Where  persons  born  abroad  claim  passports  as  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States,  founded  on  an  alleged  Texan  citizenship  at  the  time  of  annex- 
ation, they  may  be  deemed  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  and  entitled  to 
passports  as  such  should  they  be  found  xd  belong  to  any  of  the  classes 
of  Texas  citizens  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  statute 
of  annexation. 

13  op..  397,  Akerman,  1871.    See  mpra,  ii  iff)  187 Jf. 

The  laws  of  tbe  United  States  authorize  tbe  issue  of  passports  to  all 
citizens  thereof,  without  distinction,  whether  native-born  or  natural- 
ized. 

15  Op.,  114,  Taft,  1876. 

(3)  Qualified  passposts  ajud  puotection  pafbrs. 

5  193. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  certificates  of  courts  of  justice  in  favor  of  per- 
sons who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  tbe  case  is 
in  some  degree  different.  They  have  taken  the  preliminary  step  to- 
wards naturalization,  and  seem  to  be  entitled  to  some  recognition  of  that 
step.  While  you  cannot  grant  them  passports  as  citizens,  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  authenticating  their  certificates  by  the  usual  counter- 
sis:n.  It  will  be  for  the  European  powers  to  pay  such  respect  to  the 
document  as  they  think  proper.  Tbe  passport  itself  is  but  a  request  to 
foreign  Governments  to  allow  tbe  bearer  to  enter  and  pass  through  their 
dominions,  and  urgent  reasons  of  state  warrant  them  in  refusing  to  do 
BO.    No  just  offense  could  be  taken  by  the  United  States  if  the  certi- 
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ficates  in  question  should  prove  of  little  value  to  the  holders.  In  all 
common  cases,  however,  they  would  probably  prove  as  valuable  as  pass- 
ports ;  and  as  those  who  obtain  them  have  disabled  themselves  from 
procuring  passports  from  their  own  Governments,  they  seem  to  have 
some  claim  to  all  the  aid  in  this  way  which  we  can  with  propriety  give 
them." 

Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  Dec.  21,  1852.  MSS.  Inst.,  6r.  Brit 
See  Mr.  Maicy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Sept.  14,  IBM,  quoted  ««pra, 
H92. 

''  If  ho  goes  abroad  with  papers  showing  that  he  has  declared  bis 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  presents  them 
to  our  ministers,  they  are  required,  if  they  think  the  documents  genuine, 
to  make  an  indorsement  on  them  to  that  effect  unless  such  ministers 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  intention  has  been  abandoned.  If  a 
person  has  been  here  and  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
and  afterwards  leaves  this  country,  goes  to  another  and  there  takes  np 
his  permanent  abode,  his  connection  with  the  United  States  is  dissolved, 
and  consequently  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  thereof  must  be 
adjudged  to  have  been  abandoned.  By  such  a  course  of  conduct  bis 
previous  declaration  ceases  to  be  available  for  any  purpose  whatever; 

and  our  ministers  and  functionaries  abroad  would  not  be  warranted  in 

• 

such  a  case  to  do  any  act  to  give  it  effect.    •    •    • 

^^  Where  a  person  with  a  fair  intent  has  made  his  declaration  and  goes 
abroad  for  a  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  that  declara- 
tion, and  our  ministers  have  certified  to  the  genuineness  of  the  evidence 
he  takes  with  him  of  that  fact,  this  Government  has  done  all  that  can 
be  required  or  reasonably  expected  of  it  in  such  a  case.  I  do  not  see 
what  more  it  can  do  for  the  person  so  situated  in  case  other  Govern- 
ments refuse  to  give  the  same  effect  to  such  papers  as  they  usually  give 
to  regular  passports  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  citizene." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bacbanan,  Apr.  13, 1654.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.Brit. 

^<  This  Government  cannot  rightfully  and  does  not  claim  from  forei^ 
powers  the  same  consideration  for  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  as  for  a  regular  passport.  The  declaration,  indeed,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  person  who  made  it  was  at  its  date  domiciled  in 
the  United  States,  and  entitled  thereby,  though  not  to  all,  to  certain  rights 
of  a  citizen,  and  to  much  more  consideration  when  abroad  than  is  due 
to  one  who  has  never  been  in  our  country ;  but  the  declarant  not  being 
a  citizen  under  our  laws,  even  while  domiciled  here,  cannot  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship  either  here  or  abroad.  Ho  is  entitled  to  our  care, 
and  in  most  circumstances  we  have  a  right  to  consider  Iiim  as  under 
our  protection,  and  this  Government  is  disposed  and  ready  to  grant  him 
all  the  benefits  he  can  or  ought  to  receive  in  such  a  situation.  If  snch 
individual,  however,  aftewards  leaves  this  country,  goes  to  another, 
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and  there  takes  np  his  permanent  abode,  his  connection  with  the 
United  States  is  dissolved,  and  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  abandoned.  Under  the  circamstances  the 
previoQs  declaration  ceases  to  be  available  for  any  purposes  whatever. 
Bat  when  a  person,  with  a  fair  intent,  has  made  his  declaration,  and 
goes  abroad  for  any  purpose  not  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  the  de- 
elaratioD,  and  the  legation  has  certified  to  the  genuineness  of  his  papers, 
the  GoTernment  of  the  United  States  has  done  all  that  can  be  required 
or  reasonably  expected,  and  can  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  if  other 
Governments  see  fit  to  refuse  to  give  the  same  effect  to  such  papers  as 
thej  Qsoally  give  to  regular  passports  in  the  hands  of  our  citizens." 

tfr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seibels,  May  27, 1854.  M8S.  Inst.,  Belgium. 
See  to  flame  e£fect  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Dec.  28,  1854. 
MSS.  Inst.,  Pern. 

*^Even  though  an  alien  or  foreigner  may  have  become  domiciled  in 
the  United  States,  or  may  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  passport  declaring  him  to  be 
an  American  citizen,  although  both  of  these  classes  of  persons  may  be 
cDtitled  to  some  recognition  by  this  Government.  The  most  that  can 
be  done  by  you  for  them,  however,  is  to  certify  to  the  genuineness  of 
tbeir  papers  when  presented  for  your  attestation,  and  when  you  have. 
no  reasonable  doubts  of  their  authenticity.  And  to  this  simple  certifi- 
cate, that,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  the  documents  in  question  are 
genuine,  the  European  authorities  are  at  liberty  to  pay  such  respect  as 
they  think  proper.'^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fnj,  May  *J7, 18&1.  MSS.  Inst.,  Switz.  Simi- 
Inr  instrnctions  were  sent  to  other  of  onr  representatives  abroad  at  abont 
this  time.  See  Mr.  Morcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pcden,  Apr.  10, 1856.  MSS. 
Inst.,  Arg.  Rep.,  qnoted  $vpra,  $  192. 

^^As  this  Department  grants  passports  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
oiily,  it  certainly  recognizes  in  its  representatives  abroad  no  authority 
to  grant  them  to  such  as  are  not  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
<leoj  to  them  the  right  of  extending  a  certain  degree  of  protection  to 
those  possessing  only  the  inchoate  rights  of  citizenship.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  protection,  however,  must  depend  in  a  great  degree 
opon  circumstances;  and  these  will  vary  with  almost  every  case.  Thus 
^foreigner  who  comes  to  this  country  and,  renouncing  all  allegiance  to 
^J  other  power,  declares  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and  after- 
wards returns  to  the  country  of  his  birth  for  a  temporary  purpose  only, 
liot  losing  his  domicile  here,  is  clothed  with  a  nationality  which  entitles 
Mm  to  a  greater  degree  of  protection  than  could  properly  be  extended 
to  one  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.,  after  declaring  his  intention  to 
^me  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shortly  after  departs  therefrom, 
AQd  remains  abroad  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  the  belief 
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that  he  has  either  abandoned  that  intention  or  is  indifferent  about  car- 
rying it  into  eflfect." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vroom,  Ju\j  7, 1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Prussia. 
As  to  privileged  of  domicil,  see  infra,  $  198. 

"Passports  are  the  only  'protection  papers'  known  in  the  law,  or 
sanctioned  in  this  Department.  What  are  technically  called  *  protec- 
tion papers'  are  used  in  our  international  intercourse  with  uncivilized 
nations.  Protection  papers  are  a  feature  in  the  principle  of  asjlam, 
which  we  maintain  with  barbaroits  or  semi-civilized  states,  but  nowhere 
else." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Asbotli,  Mar.  27, 1867.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ai^g.  Rep. 
See  instructions  of  Mr.  Cass,  Aug.  18, 1858.    MSS.  Inst.,  Barb.  Powers. 

Special  passports,  accompanying  letters  of  introduction  to  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  United  States,  may  be  issued  in  special 
cases. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Key,  Apr.  18, 1879.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  meaning  and  interpretation  of  section  163,  Consular  Begulations, 
"  seems  very  plain  and  obvious.  In  cities  or  towns  in  Germany  where, 
for  purposes  of  identification,  sojourning  foreigners  are  required  by  the 
local  laws  or  municipal  regulations  to  deposit  their  passports  with  tbe 
police  or  other  local  authorities,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Ham- 
burg, Berlin,  and  generally  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  Germany, 
*a  consular  certificate  may  be  granted  setting  forth  the  facts  (w  afpmr- 
ingfrom  the  passports,  but  only  with  a  view  of  complying  with  the  law 
or  regulation.' 

"  The  person  seeking  such  certificate  there  must  present  to  the  con- 
sul a  passport,  and  the  passport  must  not  be  over  two  years  old.  The 
certificate  should  be  confined  in  its  stiitements  to  '  the  facts  appearing 
fipom  the  passport.'  It  should  also  state  the  time  at  which  it  (the  certifi- 
cate) will  cease  to  be  effective,  which  time  is  to  be  limited  by  the  date 
at  which  the  passport  will  be  two  years  old,  and  it  should  also  state  ex- 
pressly and  explicitly  that  it  is  only  to  be  used  in  the  locality  where  it 
is  issued,  and  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with  the  local 
laws  and  regulations  of  such  locality.  Moreover,  in  no  case  is  such  con- 
sular certificate  to  take  the  place  of  or  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  passport'' 

Mr.  Frelingbuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sargent,  July  26,  1^83.    MSS.  Inst., 
Germ. 

"  The  habit,  therefore,  of  obtaining  transit  passes  by  American  citizens 
for  Chinese  principals,  to  secure  for  them  advantages  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled  by  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  is  such  an  abuse  of  tbe 
privilege  as  not  only  to  justify  the  Chinese  authorities  in  reftising  to 
recognize  such  passes  when  irregularly  issued  or  obtained,  but  also  in 
declining  to  grant  additional  ones  to  those  found  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices." 

Mr.  Frolingbuyson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Young,  Attg.  8, 1884.    MSS.  Inst,  China. 
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<^TLe  British  treaty  of  1858  provides  that  'British  subjects  may 
travel  for  their  pleasure  or  for  purposes  of  trado  to  all  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, under  pas8i>orts,  %hich  will  be  issued  by  their  consuls  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  local  authorities.' 

'^Now^  these  so-called  passports,  issued  under  the  British  treaty 
(which  we  under  the  most-favored- nation  clause  have  a  right  to  invoke), 
are  not  pas8iK>rts  in  the  international  sense,  but  local  certificates  or 
passes  granting  permission  to  the  bearer  thereof  to  go  into  the  interior 
from  the  treaty  port  where  they  were  issued. 

''  These  certificates  derive  their  validity  from  joint  issuance  by  the 
consul  and  the  local  Chinese  authority,  but  the  initiative  in  issuing  them 
belongs  to  the  consul,  and  the  Chinese  cannot  refuse  to  countersign 
them. 

''  These  certificates  are  moreover  not  merely  temporary  and  local,  but 
are  limited  to  the  particular  journey  to  be  undertaken  in  China.  When 
the  specified  time  expires,  or  the  journey  is  performed,  the  certificate 
loses  validity  and  another  must  be  issued  if  the  bearer  wishes  to  con- 
tinue in  the  interior  or  make  another  journey  thither. 

"All  this  points  to  an  instrument  which  supplements  an  ordinary 
^neral  passport  which  every  nation  has  the  independent  right  to  issue 
to  its  subjects  and  which  other  nations  may  disregard  at  their  peril. 

^  The  Chinese  certificates  are  at  the  most  merely  transit  passes. 

"  We  have,  however,  decided  many  times  that  no  such  pass  or  certifi- 
cate, which  carries  on  its  face  recognition  of  the  bearer's  nationality, 
can  be  issued  in  lieu  of  a  regular  passport  as  prescribed  by  statute. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  an  American  citizen  is  to  be 
required  to  take  out  a  new  passport  every  time  he  journeys  more  than  30 
miles  inland  from  a  treaty  port,  and  be  compelled  to  pay  (5  each  time. 

"  The  true  solution  would  seem  to  be  to  provide  for  the  issuance  by 
the  consuls  of  a  form  of  limited-transit  certificates,  but  only  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  passport  previously  issued  by  the  legation,  or  upon  filing  a 
iloly  attested  application  for  a  passport  with  evidence  of  citizenship 
accompanied  by  the  legal  fees." 

Mr.  FieliDghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Young,  Jan.  19, 1885.   MSS.  Inst.,  China. 

^^This  Department  has  received  a  dispatch  of  the  20th  ultimo,  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Beirut,  stating  that  the  Turkish  bureau  of 
nationality  at  Constantinople,  had  recently  declined  to  certify  to  the 
American  citizenship  of  Messrs.  K.  G.  and  B.,  on  the  ground  that  their 
passports  did  not  show  that  they  left  the  Ottoman  Empire  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  of  1869,  forbidding  Turkish  subjects  to  leave 
tke  country  without  permission  to  become  naturalized  in  another  coun- 
try. The  refusal  referred  to,  for  the  reason  alleged,  seems  so  extraor- 
dinary, at  least,  that  you  will  protest  against  it,  and  endeavor  to  have  it 
corrected  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  or  may  be  applied  to  the  persons 

above  referred  to. 
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'<  Passports  are  issued  by  this  Department  to  nataralized  citizens  upon 
the  prodaction  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  There  is  no  law  of 
the  United  States  reqairing  a  passport  to  state  when  a  naturalized  cit- 
izen left  the  country  of  his  birth,  or  to  embody  that  statement  in  the 
passport.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  this  Department  to  insert 
such  a  statement  in  the  passports  issued  to  former  Turkish  subjects  or 
to  any  other  naturalized  citizens.  A  different  course  might  imply  that 
the  right  of  the  foreign  Government  to  participate  in  or  to  make  the 
naturalization  of  its  subjects  conditional  was  acknowledged  here.  This 
it  has  never  been  and  probably  never  will  be. 

'<  The  Turkish  law  referred  to  also  seems  to  be  defective  or  ambignons, 
inasmuch  as  it  assumes  that  every  Ottoman  subject  whp  leaves  his  native 
country  has  an  intention  to  become  naturalized  elsewhere.  If  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  it  must  be  contrary  to  facts  of  daily  occurrence  in 
that  Empire.  It  may  be  that  Turks,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  do 
not  travel  as  much  as  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Still,  it  is  believed 
that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  do  go  abroad  leave  home  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  nationality.'^ 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Emmet,  May  29,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Torkey; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

Where  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  passport  for  an  insane  person,  the 
application  may  be  made  and  proper  papers  presented  by  the  guardian 
or  nearest  friend  of  the  person  in  question.  '^  Even  were  this  not  the 
case,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  issuing  passports  are  not  imposed  by 
Congress,  but  are  discretionary  with  the  Executive,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  interpreted  or  modified  by  the  Department  of  State.  They  should 
certainly  not  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  from  a  passport 
persons  by  whom  it  may  be  most  needed,  as  in  the  present  case." 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Winchester,  Sept.  14, 1885.    MSS.  lost., 
Switz. ;  For.  Rel.,  1885. 

<<  Complaints  have  from  time  to  time  reached  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  issue  of  passports,  or  papers  in  the  nature  of  passports, 
by  consular  officers,  when  prohibited  from  doing  so.  In  future  it  will 
be  required  that  diplomatic  officers  shall  make,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
turn hereinafter  prescribed,  a  semi-annual  return  of  passports  to  the 
Department,  showing  each  passport  issued  by  consular  officers  in  any 
form  which  may  have  been  presented  to  them  for  visi  or  otherwise. 
This  report  will  embrace  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  passport 
was  issued,  whether  such  person  is  a  citizen  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
the  date  of  issue,  the  name  and  title  of  the  consular  officer  issuing  the 
same,  the  form  of  the  passport  or  paper,  and  also  the  several  visas 
thereon,  the  dates  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  making  the 
same. 

"  Certificates  are  sometimes  issued  by  consular  officers  in  countries 
where  there  is  a  diplomatic  representative,  attesting  the  identity  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  granted,  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  regu* 
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lariy  issued  passports  for  the  parposes  of  travel  or  local  protection.  In 
ooantiies  where  the  local  laws  or  regulations  require  the  deposit  of  a 
passport  during  the  temporary  sojourn  of  a  traveler,  a  consular  certifi- 
cate setting  forth  the  facts  as  appearing  fi'om  the  passport,  may  be 
granted,  but  only  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  local  law  or 
i^nlation.  Certificates  in  the  nature  of  passports,  and  to  be  used  as 
such,  are  wholly  unauthorized. 

<' Applications  have  sometimes  been  made  to  the  diplomatic  and  con« 
snlar  officers  of  the  Government  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  citizen- 
Bbip  to  persons  residing  in  foreign  lands  and  claiming  to  be  American 
eitizens.  Hereafter  no  certificates  will  be  issued,  except  in  the  form  of 
passports  under  the  regulations  herein  prescribed,  unless  a  dififerent 
form  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  legation  or 
consulate  is  situated,  in  which  case  the  diplomatic  representative  or 
a)Dsnl  will  transmit  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  prescribed  form. 
To  protect  the  dignity  of  such  citizenship,  and  to  guard  against  fraud- 
ulent assumption  of  it,  ministers  and  consuls  will  be  strict  in  the  ob- 
servauce  of  the  rules  herein  laid  down,  and  will  exercise  caution  in 
ifisaing  passports  to  applicants.  When  their  intervention  is  invoked 
on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  foreign  countries 
agents  of  the  Government  will  be  careful  to  remember  that  it  is  as  incum- 
bent on  such  persons  as  it  is  upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  those  for- 
eign countries  to  observe  the  reasonable  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
they  reside. 

^* Abuses  which  have  heretofore  occurred  in  granting  protection  from 
the  local  authority  in  eastern  countries,  and  especially  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  to  x>ersons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  had  no 
ciaim  thereto,  render  it  advisable  that  the  legations  and  consulates  there 
shoQld,  once  in  six  months,  report  the  number,  names,  and  occupations 
of  the  persons  to  whom,  during  the  six  mouths  preceding,  such  protec- 
tion may  have  been  given,  or  by  whom  it  may  have  been  claimed.  Such 
report  will  in  future  be  expected  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  every 
January  and  July.  It  is  believed  that  sound  policy  dictates  the  utmost 
scrutiny  and  caution  in  extending  the  protection  of  this  Oovernment 
to  any  persons  abroad  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  policy, 
scmpulously  adhered  to,  is  apt  to  afford  more  efficient  protection  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  really  due.  Such  protection  should  in  no  event  be 
given  to  aliens  not  actually  in  discharge  of  official  duty  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  respective  diplomatic  agents  and  consular  officers  or  em- 
ployed in  their  domestic  service,  or  when  it  will  operate  to  screen  the 
bolder  from  prosecution  for  offenses  agaiust  the  laws  of  the  country,  or 
)rhen  reasonable  ground  exists  for  objection  by  the  Government.  No 
instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  passport  should  be  issued  to  aliens  thus 
protected;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  grant,  when  necessary,  a  certificate 
setting  forth  their  relation  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  legation  or 
consu&te." 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  AgeDts,  1885;  see  also  U.  S.  Cods.  Reg.,  1881,$$  161/. 

There  is  no  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  the 
owners  of  an  American  merchant  vessel  with  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  to 
the  American  ministers  and  naval  officers  in  the  East 

12  Op.,  65,  Stanbery,  1866. 

As  to  seo-lettorsi  see  <fi/ra,  $  408. 
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(4)  Visas,  and  limitatioxs  as  to  timis. 

§194. 

<<  It  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Department  that 
many  of  the  consuls  of  foreign  Governments  residing  in  the  United 
States,  are  in  habit  of  attaching  their  vis6  to  passports  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  issued  more  than  a  year.  As  the  rega- 
lation  of  this  Department,  made  pursuant  to  law,  requires  that  a  new 
passport  shall  be  taken  out  by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  when- 
ever he  or  she  may  leave  the  country,  and  that  every  passport  to  be 
valid,  must  be  renewed,  either  at  this  Department,  Or  at  a  legation  or 
consulate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  its  date, 
and  that  a  revenue  tax  of  five  dollars  shall  be  paid  on  each  passport  at 
the  time  at  which  it  shall  be  issued  or  renewed,  it  is  essential  to  the  pro< 
tection  of  the  revenue  due  from  this  source  that  foreign  consuls  should 
abstain  from  attaching  their  vis6  to  passports  which  have  been  used 
on  a  former  absence  of  the  holder  from  the  United  States  or  which  are 
a  year  or  more  old  when  presented  for  t\86.^ 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  May  9,  1870.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr,  Brit. 

"  Upon  that  subject  I  have  to  inform  you  that  applicants  at  the  De- 
partment are  uniformly  advised  that  a  passport  is  good  for  two  years 
from  its  date,  and  no  longer ;  and  that  persons  applying  to  an  American 
representative  abroad  will  be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  are  still  entitled  to  protection  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  considered  that  indefinite  residence  abroad  might  be  quite  as  much 
encouraged  by  the  possession  of  a  passport  good  for  an  indefinite  period, 
as  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  which  forces  the  party  to  submit  his  case 
anew  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  legation  as  often  as  once  in  two 
years,  with  suitable  evidence  bearing  upon  bis  claim  to  continued  pro- 
tection." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Feb.  5, 1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Genu. 

The  paragraph  of  our  Consular  liegulations  which  provides  that  uo 
visa  will  be  attached  to  any  passport  after  two  years  from  its  date,  is  a 
matter  purely  municipal,  and  does  not  necessarily  abrogate  such  pass- 
ports when  renewal  could  not  be  had. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Dec.  18,  1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Switz. 

While  the  right  of  foreign  Governments  to  require  passports  from 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  not  disputed,  the  frivolous  exaction  of 
taxes  on  visas,  and  obstructions  in  their  way  by  foreign  Governments  is 
a  matter  of  international  complaint. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forster,  March  12,  1884.     MSS.  lust.. 
Spain. 
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'<  I  inclose  for  your  attention  a  letter  dated  April  30, 1885,  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  Plant,  the  president  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Kail- 
way  Company,  complaining  of  the  great  annoyance  and  discoarage- 
ment  to  the  commercial  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  leading  to 
the  ports  on  the  Galf  of  Mexico  caused  by  the  system  now  enforced  in 
Caba  requiring  passports  to  be  visaed  by  a  Spanish  consul  from  all 
persons  arriving  at  a  Cuban  port.  Many  of  those  proceeding  there  for 
the  first  time  are  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  providing  themselves  with 
a  visaed  passport,  and  discover  it  only  on  arriving  at  the  port  of  em- 
barkation, and  often  too  late  to  obtain  one  from  Washington.  They 
are,  perhaps,  also  further  deterred  from  pursuing  their  journey  by  the 
heavy  fee  of  $4  exacted  for  the  vis^  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
passport. 

^'  The  passport  system  having  been  found  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
modem  mode  of  universal  and  rapid  travel,  is  now  practically  and  tac- 
itly abolished  in  Europe,  except  where  a  military  state  of  siege  requires 
every  traveler  to  be  identified  and  vouched  for.  It  is  believed  by  this 
Government  that  our  relations  with  Cuba  are  so  peaceful  and  intimate 
that  this  restriction  to  trade  and  travel  might  now  be  removed  without 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  either  nation  and  in  fact  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  lay  these  views  before  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to  propose 
and  urge  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  commercial  treaty  now 
pending  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  abolishing  the  present 
system  of  passports,  except  possibly  at  such  times  when  a  state  of  siege 
or  military  operations  for  the  national  defense  might  require  a  more 
rigorous  inspection  of  travelers  arriving  at  Spanish  ports.  Should  this 
suggestion  be  favorably  received,  you  can  forward  at  once  to  the  De- 
partment the  t^xtof  such  a  clause  as  drawn  up  either  by  yourself  or  at 
the  Spanish  foreign  office,  with  a  view,  if  necessary,  to  consultation  here 
with  the  Spanish  minister." 

Kr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  May  6, 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

'^  Passports  are  to  be  verified  only  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  place 
where  the  verification  is  sought,  for  which  a  fee  of  one  dollar  in  the  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  collected.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  consular  officer,  or  should  the  foreign  Government  refuse 
toacknowledge  the  validity  of  the  consular  visa,  it  may  be  given  by  the 
principal  diplomatic  representative.  A  diplomatic  representative  or 
his  secretary  of  legation  may,  however,  verify  passports  presented  to 
him  when  there  is  no  consulate  of  the  United  States  established  in  the 
city  where  the  legation  is  situated.  A  consular  agent  may  visa  but 
cannot  issue  a  passport 

'<  At  the  close  of  each  quarter,  returns  are  to  be  made  to  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  names  of  and  particulars  regarding  the  persons  to  whom  the 
passport  shall  be  granted,  issued,  or  verified,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  ta^es  or  fees  collected  for  the  same,  which  taxes  or  fees  will  be 
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charged  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  against  the  person  receiving 
them.  The  fees  for  visas  or  passports  should  be  entered  and  accounted 
for  in  the  quarterly  statement  of  the  agent's  account. 

^<  No  visa  will  bo  attached  to  a  passport  after  two  years  from  its  date. 
A  new  passport  may,  however,  be  issued  in  its  place  by  the  proper  aa- 
thority,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  if  desired  by  a  holder  who  has  not 
forfeited  citizenship.'' 

Printod  PcTS.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885.    See  U.  S.  Cons.  Reg.»  1881,  $  164. 

(5)  How  TO  BE  SUITOKTED. 

§195. 

^*  A  certificate  of  naturalization  and  the  possession  of  a  passport  are 
presumptive  proof,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  that  the  person 
named  therein  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  he  has  not  forfeited 
his  right  to  be  so  regarded  ho  remains  such.  The  question  iu  each 
case  must  be  decided  by  the  facts  peculiar  to  it,  and  should  be  inves- 
tigated and  decided  by  the  officer  to  whom  the  application  is  made. 
Where  the  facts  have  been  investigated  and  doubt  exists,  a  reference 
may  be  made  to  this  Department." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Dec.  22, 1874,  MS8.  Inst.,  Prnssia. 

^^  The  pretension  of  that  Government  [Mexico],  too,  to  ignore  the  pass- 
port of  this  Department,  and  to  require  an  inspection  of  the  certificate 
of  the  naturalization  of  an  alien,  cannot  be  acquiesced  in.  Yon  will  dis- 
tinctly apprise  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  that  effect,  and  will  add 
that  this  Government  will  expect  to  hold  that  of  Mexico  accountable 
for  any  injury  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  occasioned 
by  a  refusal  to  treat  the  passport  of  this  Department  as  sufficient  proof 
of  his  nationality." 

Mr.  Eyarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Jane  IG,  1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

''  The  assumption  by  the  Mexican  Government  of  a  right  to  inspect 
and  decide  upon  the  validity  of  certificates  of  naturalization  issued  b}^ 
these  numerous  courts  in  preference  to  receiving  the  proofs  afforded 
by  a  passport  of  this  Department  must  be  regarded  as  wanting  in 
proper  courtesy  to  the  Government  of  a  friendly  power. 

'^  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  citizens  of  the  United  ^ 
States  who  were  neither  bom  such  or  naturalized  in  the  ordinary  way. 
These  were  naturalized  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  If  these 
should  visit  the  Mexican  Eepublic,  they  will  have  no  such  certificate  of 
naturalization  as  is  granted  to  natives  of  other  countries  naturalized 
here.  The  only  guarantee  of  nationality  in  their  case  would  be  a  pass- 
port from  this  Department.'* 

Ihid. 
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When  a  passport  is  gravely  imx)eached,  it  should  be  supported,  iu 
order  to  be  effieaeioas,  by  an  adequate  certificate  of  naturalizatiou. 

Mr.  FreliDghujsen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Mar.  28,  16d3.    MSS.  Inst, 

'  Switz. 

A  passport  fraudulently  obtained  will  be  treated  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  a  nullity. 

Mr.  Marcj,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Dec.  7,  1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria; 
iupra,  i  174  a. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  passpoit  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Stiite  is  not 
cvideDce  in  a  court  of  justice  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Urtetiqni  i?.  D'Arbel,  9  Pet.,  692. 

When  fraud  is  plainly  shown,  the  Government,  or  its  diplomatic  offi- 
cers, as  the  case  may  be,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
'    passport 

j$«pra,  $  174a. 

X.  INDIANS  AND  CHINESE, 

(1)  Indians. 
§  19G. 

Indians,  though  born  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
"citizens"  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  since 
Ibey  are  not,  in  a  full  sense, "  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  "  of  the  United 

States. 

McEIaj  r.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  119;  Karraboo  r.  Adams,  1  Dill.,  344  ;  Ex  parte 
Keynolds,  18  Alb.  L.  J.,  8 ;  15  Am.  Law  Rev.,  21.  The  intcmatioDal  rela- 
tions of  Indians  are  discnsscd  tw/rn,  ^$  208  Jf.     See  also  Bnpra^  J  183. 

(2)  CllINESK. 

§  197. 

Ciiinese,  also,  are  not  citizens  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  since  they  are  not  capable  of  naturalization  under  our 
l^?i«lation. 

Wbatt.  Coin.  Am.  Law,  J}  435,  585;  In  re  Ah  Yup,  5  Sawyer,  155;  State  r. 
Ah  Chew,  16  Nev.,  50, 61. 

"Although  not  ficcepting  as  a  final  decision  (not  having  yet  been 
affirmed  .by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States)  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Sawyer  that  Chinese  cannot  become  citizens,  the  Department 
•is  constrained,  on  examination  of  the  laws,  to  believe  that  his  decision 
13  based  on  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  law.'  llcuco  it  is  advisable 
that  nothing  bo  done  in  China  by  its  delegates  there  to  commit  it  to 
*ny  assertion  toward  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  legality  of  any 
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<ict  of  parported  nataralization  of  a  Chinese  subject  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Holcombe,  Oct.  29, 1678.    MSS.  Inst.,  China. 

By  the  a^t  of  May  6, 1882,  sec.  14  (22  Stat.  L.,  61),  it  is  provided  "that 
hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  admit 
Chinese  to  citizenship." 

As  to  passports  iu  China,  see  supra,  $  193. 
As  to  intervention  in  China,  see  suprOf  $  67. 
As  to  treaties  with  China,  see  supra,  $  144. 
As  to  injuries  to  Chinese,  see  infra,  $  226. 

A  child  bom  in  the  United  States  to  Chinese  parents  here  residio^: 
has  been  held  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Look  Tin  Sing,  in  re.,  10  Sawyer,  353. 

If  not  at  the  time  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States'' 
they  are  not  citizens  {supra,  §  19G.    See  also  supra,  §  173,  last  paragraph). 

XL  DOMICIL. 
(1)  May  give  rights  and  impose  duties. 

§198. 

"  The  general  rule  of  the  public  law  is  that  every  person  of  fall  ago 
has  a  right  to  change  his  domicil,  and  it  follows  that  when  he  removes 
to  another  place,  with  an  intention  to  make  that  place  his  iiermaneut 
residence  or  his  residence  for  jin  indefinite  period,  it  becomes  instantly 
his  place  of  domicil;  and  this  is  so,  notwithstanding  he  may  entertain 
a  floating  intention  of  retutning  to  his  original  residence  or  citizenship 
at  some  future  period.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  *  that  a  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign  country,  settles  himself 
there,  and  engages  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  furnishes  by  these  act^ 
such  evidences  of  an  intention  permanently  to  reside  in  that  country, 
as  to  stamp  him  with  its  national  character; '  and  this  undoubtedly  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  other  high  judicial  tribunals  on  the  subject.  No  conntry 
has  carried  this  general  presumption  further  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  is  well  known  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
are  now  living  in  this  country  who  have  not  been  naturalized  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law,  nor  sworn  any  allegiance  to  this  Government, 
nor  been  domiciled  amongst  us  by  any  regular  course  of  proceedings. 
What  degree  of  alarm  would  it  not  give  to  this  vastly  numerous  class 
of  men,  actually  living  amongst  us  as  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
to  learn  that  by  removing  to  this  country  they  have  not  transferred 
their  allegiance  from  the  Governments  of  which  they  were  originally 
subjects  to  this  Government  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  this  country  and  its  Government,  if  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  whose  dominions  they  have  emigrated,  were  supposed  to 
have  still  a  right  to  interpose  to  protect  such  inhabitants  against  the 
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penalties  which  might  be  justly  incurred  by  them  in  consequence  of 
tbeir  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  t  In  questions  on  this 
subject  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  the  animtis  manendi^  or  in- 
tention of  continued  residence ;  and  this  must  be  decided  by  reasonable 
roles  and  the  general  principles  of  evidence.  If  it  sufficiently  appear 
that  the  intention  of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  or 
a  settlement  for  an  indefinite  time  the  right  of  domicil  is  acquired  by 
a  residence  even  of  a  few  days." 

Report  of  Mr.  Webster,  Seo.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  23, 1851.    G  Web- 
ster's Works,  522, 523.    (Tbrasber^s  case ;  see  $$  190,  203,  229,  230,  244,  357. 

'^Koszta  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Austria,  her  laws  were 
entirely  inoperative  in  his  case,  unless  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  con- 
sented to  give  theni  vigor  in  his  dominions  by  treaty  stipulations.  The 
law  of  nations  has  rules  of  its  own  on  the  subject  of  allegiance,  and  dis- 
regards generally  all  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  municipal  codes. 

"This  is  rendered  most  evident  by  the  proceedings  of  independent 
states  in  relation  to  extradition.  !No  state  can  demand  from  any  other 
as  a  matter  of  right  the  surrender  of  a  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen 
or  subject,  an  emigrant,  or  even  a  fugitive  from  justice,  unless  the  de- 
Diand  is  authorized  by  express  treaty  stipulation.  International  law 
allows  DO  such  claim  though  comity  may  sometimes  yield  what  right 
withholds.  To  surrender  political  offenders  (and  in  this  class  Austria 
places  Koszta)  is  not  a  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  compliance  with  such 
a  demand  would  be  considered  a  dishonorable  subserviency  to  a  for- 
eign power,  and  an  act  meriting  the  reprobation  of  mankind.    •    •    • 

'^Mr.  HUlsemann,  as  the  undersigned  believes,  falls  into  a  great 
error,  an  error  fatal  to  some  of  his  most  important  conclusions,  by  as- 
saming  that  a  nation  can  properly  extend  its  protection  only  to  native- 
bom  or  naturalized  citizens.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  international 
law,  nor  is  the  practice  of  nations  circumscribed  within  such  narrow 
limits.  This  law  does  not,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  complicate 
qnestions  of  this  nature  by  respect  for  municipal  codes.  In  relation  to 
this  subject  it  has  clear  and  distinct  rules  of  its  own.  It  gives  the 
national  character  of  the  country  not  only  to  native-born  and  natural- 
ized citizens,  but  to  all  residents  in  it  who  are  there  with,  or  even  with- 
out, an  intention  to  become  citizens,  provided  they  have  a  domicile 
therein.  Foreigners  may,  and  often  do,  acquire  a  domicil  in  a  country, 
even  though  they  have  entered  it  with  the  avowed  intention  not  to  be- 
come naturalized  citizens  but  to  return  to  their  native  land  at  some  re- 
mote and  uncertain  period;  and,  whenever  they  acquire  a  domicil, 'in- 
ternational law  at  once  impresses  upon  them  the  national  character  of 
the  country  of  that  domicil.  It  is  a  maxim  of  international  law  that 
<lomicil  confers  a  national  character;  it  does  not  allow  any  one  who  has 
a  domicil  to  decline  the  national  character  thus  conferred  ;  it  forces  it 
Qpon  him,  ofteq  very  much  against  his  will  an-d  to  his  great  detriment, 
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International  law  looks  only  to  the  national  character  ia  determiniD^ 
what  country  has  a  right  to  protect.  If  a  person  goes  from  this  country 
abroad,  with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States,  this  law  enjoins  apon 
other  nations  to  respect  him  in  regard  to  protection  as  an  American 
citizen.  It  concedes  to  every  country  the  right  to  protect  any  and  all 
who  may  be  clothed  with  its  nationality.    •    •     • 

"  The  most  approved  definitions  of  a  domicil  are  the  following : 

"*A  residence  at  a  particular  place,  accompanied  with  positive  or 
presumptive  proof  of  continuing  there  for  an  unlimited  time.'  (1  Bin- 
ncy's  Keports,  349.) 

"  *  If  it  sufficiently  appear  that  the  intention  of  removing  was  to  make 
a  permanent  settlement,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicil  is 
acquired  by  a  residence  of  a  few  days.'    (The  Venus,  8  Cranch,  279.) 

"  *  Vattel  has  defined  domicil  to  be  a  fixed  residence  in  any  i>lace,  with 
an  intention  of  always  staying  there.  But  this  is  not  an  accurate  state, 
ment.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  that  place  is  properly  the 
domicile  of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed,  without  any  present 
intention  of  removing  therefrom.'    (Story's  Con.  of  Laws,  §  43.) 

'<'A  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign  country,  settles  himself  tbere, 
and  engages  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  sucb 
evidence  of  an  intention  permanently  to  reside  there  as  to  stamp  him 
with  the  national  character  of  the  state  where  he  resides.'  (The  Ve- 
nus, 8  Crancb,  279.)    ♦     •    • 

'*  'However,  in  many  cases  actual  residence  is  not  indispensable  to  re- 
tain a  domicil  after  it  is  once  acquired  ;  but  it  is  retained,  animo  solo^ 
by  the  mere  intention  not  to  change  it,  or  to  adopt  another.  If,  there- 
fore, a  person  leaves  his  homo  for  temporary  purposes,  but  with  an  in- 
tention to  return  to  it,  this  change  of  place  is  not  a  change  of  domicil. 
Thus,  if  a  person  should  go  on  a  voyage  to  sea,  or  to  a  foreign  country, 
for  health  or  for  pleasure,  or  for  business  of  a  temporary  nature,  with 
an  intention  to  return,  such  a  transitory  residence  would  not  constitult 
a  new  domicil,  or  amount  to  an  abandonment  of  the  old  one;  for  it  is 
not  the  mere  act  of  inhabitancy  in  a  place  which  makes  it  the  domicil, 
but  it  is  the  fact  coupled  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there.'  (Story's 
Con.  of  Laws,  §  44.) 

"At  the  very  last  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
a  case  came  up  for  adjudication  presenting  a  question  as  to  the  domicil 
of  General  Kosciusko  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  decision,  whicli 
was  concurred  in  by  all  the  judges  on  the  bench,  fully  sustains  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  foregoing  propositions  in  regard  to  domicil,  particularly 
the  two  most  important  in  Koszta's  case;  first,  that  he  acquired  a  dom- 
icile in  the  United  States;  and,  second,  that  he  did  not  lose  it  by  his 
absence  in  Turkey.    (14  How.,  400.) 

"As  the  national  character,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  depends 
upon  the  domicil,  it  remains  as  long  as  the  domicile  is  retained,  and  is 
changed  with  it.    Koszta  was,  therefore,  vested  with  the  nationality  of 
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an  American  citizen  at  Smyrna,  if  lie,  in  contemplation  of  law,  had  a 
(lomicil  in  the  United  States.    •    •    • 

'^Whenever,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  nations,  an  individual 
becomes  clothed  with  our  national  character,  be  he  a  native-born  or 
natoralized  citizen,  an  exile  driven  from  his  early  home  by  political  op- 
pression, or  an  emigrant  enticed  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  a  better  future 
for  himself  and  his  posterity,  he  can  claim  the  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  it  may  respond  to  that  claim  without  being  obliged  to  explain 
its  conduct  to  any  foreign  power,  for  it  is  its  duty  to  make  its  nation- 
aiity  respected  by  other  nations,  and  respectable  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

'^  This  right  to  protect  persons  having  a  domicil,  though  not  native- 
bom  or  natnralized*  citizens,  rests  on  the  firm  foundation  of  justice,  and 
the  claim  to  be  protected  is  earned  by  considerations  which  the  protect- 
ing ix>wer  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard.  Such  domiciled  citizen  pays 
the  same  price  for  his  protection  as  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens 
pay  for  theirs.  He  is  under  the  bonds  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of 
bis  residence,  and  if  he  breaks  them  incurs  the  same  penalties;  he 
owes  the  same  obedience  to  the  civil  laws,  and  must  discharge  the 
(laties  they  impose  on  him ;  his  property  is  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  theirs  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  war  he  shares  equally  with  them  in  the  calamities  wliich  may 
befall  tbo  country;  his  services  may  be  required  for  its  defense;  his  life 
may  be  periled  and  sacrificed  in  maintaining  its  rights  and  vindicating 
its  honor.  In  nearly  all  respects  his  and  their  condition  as  to  the  duties 
ami  burdens  of  Government  are  undistinguishable ;  and  what  reasons 
can  be  given  why,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  protection  to  person  and 
property  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  his  rights  should  not  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  rights  of  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens.  By  the  law 
of  nations  they  have  the  same  nationality ;  and  what  right  has  any 
foreign  power,  for  the  purpose  of  making  distinction  between  them,  to 
look  behind  the  character  given  them  by  that  code  which  regulates 
national  intercourse!  When  the  law  of  nations  determines  the  nation- 
ality of  any  man,  foreign  Governments  are  bound  to  respect  its 
decision.    •    •    • 

"  By  the  laws  of  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  nations,  the  consulates 
therein  may  receive  under  their  protection  strangers  and  sojourners 
whose  religion  and  social  manners  do  not  assimilate  with  the  religion 
and  manners  of  those  countries.  The  persons  thus  received  become 
thereby  invested  with  the  nationality  of  the  protecting  consulate. 
These  consulates  and  other  European  establishments  in  the  East  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  opening  their  doors  for  the  reception  of  such  in- 
mates, who  are  received  irrespective  of  the  country  of  their  birth  or 
allegiance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  have  a  very  large  number 
of  such  prot6g&i.  International  law  recognizes  and  sanctions  the  rights 
acquiesced  («ie;  acqnired  ?)  by  this  connection. 
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^<  ^  In  the  law  of  natioDS  as  to  Europe  the  rale  is  that  men  take  their 
national  character  from  the  general  character  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside ;  and  this  rule  applies  equally  to  America.  But  in  Asia  and 
Africa  an  immiscible  character  is  kept  np,  and  Europeans  trading  under 
the  protection  of  a  factory  take  their  national  character  from  the  estab- 
lishment under  which  they  live  and  trade«  This  rule  applies  to  those 
parts  of  the  world  from  obvious  reasons  of  policy,  because  foreigners 
are  not  admitted  there  as  in  Europe  ^'  and  the  western  parts  of  the  world," 
into  the  general  body  and  mass  of  the  society  of  the  nation,  but  they 
continue  strangers  and  sojourners,  not  acquiring  any  national  char- 
acter under  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  country.^  (1  Kent  Com., 
78,79.)    •    •    • 

"If  the  conclusions  heretofore  arrived  at  are  correct,  the  Austrian 
agents  had  no  more  right  to  take  Koszta  from  the  soil  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  than  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  Captain 
Ingraham  had  the  same  right  to  demand  and  enforce  his  release  as  he 
would  have  had  if  Koszta  had  been  taken  from  American  soil  and  io- 
carcerated  in  a  national  vessel  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  In  this  qaes- 
tion,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  United  States  and  Austria,  the  place  of  the 
transaction  is  immaterial,  unless  the  Austrian  municipal  laws  extended 
over  it.    *    •    * 

"  The  conclusions  at  which  the  President  has  arrived,  after  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  transaction  at  Smyrna,  and  respectful  consideration 
of  the  views  of  the  Austrian  Government  thereon,  as  presented  in  Mr. 
niilsemann's  note,  are,  that  Koszta,  when  seized  and  imprisoned,  was 
invested  with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States,  and  they  bad,  there- 
fore,  the  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  extend  their  protection  to 
him ;  that  from  international  law — the  only  law  which  can  be  rightfally 
appealed  to  for  rules  of  action  in  this  case — Austria  could  derive  no 
authority  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  in  effecting  the  liberation  of  Koszta;  and  that  Captain 
Ingraham's  interposition  for  his  release  was,  under  the  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  right  and  proper." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hiilsotnaun,  Sept.  26,  1853.  MSS.  Notes,  Aus- 
tria.   See  8upraj  }  175;  ^  Lawrence  com.  siir  droit  int.,  138 ;  4  ibid.,  179, 1?^. 

Mr.  March's  position,  as  above  given,  is  sustained  by  Calvo,  droit  int. 
(3  ed)  ii,  96;  and  questioned  by  Hall,  Int.  Law,  §  72. 

As  to  Koszta^s  case,  sec,  for  fnll  correspondence,  President's  nicssai^e,  1st  aess.  33d 
Cong.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  1,  91 ;  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  I,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Tbe 
correspondence  with  the  American  legation  in  Constantinople  and  the  con- 
sul at  Smyrna  in  this  case  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  40,  33d  Cong.,  1st 
Kcss. ;  Ex.  Doc.  53,  same  session ;  Br.  and  For.  St.  Pap.  1853-'54,  925. 

A  person  domiciled  in  tbe  United  States  is  entitled  "  to  our  care 
and  consideration,  and  in  most  circumstances  may  be  regarded  as  under 
our  protection." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  March  17, 1854.    MSS.  Inst,  Gp.  Brit. 
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CHAP.  VII. j  DOMICIL:    OBTAINING  AND   PROOF  OF.  [§  199. 

By  the  personal  instructions  of  the  Department  of  State  issued  by  Mr. 
Davard,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1885,  in  section  118  it  is  provided  that 
"Dothing  herein  contained  is  to  be  construed  as  in  any  \cay  abridging; 
(be  right  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  but  not  naturalized 
therein,  to  maintain  internationally  their  status  of  domicil,  and  to  claim 
protection  from  this  Government  in  the  maintenance  of  such  status." 

As  to  abandonment  of  citizenBhip  by  change  of  domicil,  see  avpra,  $$  176,  190. 

is  to  passports  based  on  domicil,  see  avpray  $  193. 

As  to  Thrasher's  case,  see  supra,  $  190 ;  6  Webster's  Works,  518^. 

''As  to  strangers,  those  who  settle  in  an  enemy's  country  after  a  war 
is  begun,  of  which  they  had  previous  notice,  may  justly  be  looked  on  as 

enemies.'' 

Borhimaqai's  Pollt.Law,  281,  adopted  by  Mr.Pinkney  as  commissioner  in  the 
case  of  the  Betsey.    Wheaton's  Life  of  Finkncy,  251 ;  infra,  $  352. 

That  domicile  by  neatral  in  bellifi^erent's  country  may  extinguish  neutral  rightSi 
see  infra,  $  352. 

(2)  Obtaining  and  proof  of. 
§199. 

^' While  a  resident  domicil  here  would  not  be  interrupted  by  transient 
absences,  animo  revertendij  yet  the  establishment,  during  absence  from 
tbe  United  States,  of  a  domicil  in  Switzerland  •  •  •  would  be  in 
eoDflict  with  and  annul  the  American  domicil  for  the  purpose  of  the 
oatnralization  statutes.  The  question  here  occurs  whether  a  residence 
mmo  manendi  in  Switzerland,  or  legal  domicil  there,  is  a  condition  to 
tbe  acceptance  of  municipal  office,  like  that  held  by  Mr.  Nordmann. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  he 
was  still  a  Swiss  citizen.  Under  these  circumstances  any  evidence  of 
intention  to  maintain  Swiss  domicil  has  especial  weight." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  May  6, 1885.    MSS.  lust.,  Switz.    See 
Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $$20/. 

For  a  discussion  of  American  cases  in  which  the  place  of  abode  of  the 
^fe  and  family  were  considered  as  criteria  of  domicile,  see  4  Phill.  Int. 
taw  (2  ed.),  171. 

While  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  settling  permanently  abroad 
for  business  purposes,  so  as  to  acquire  a  commercial  domicil  in  such 
place  of  settlement,  may  impress  upon  his  property  found  on  the  ocean 
the  legal  liabilities  of  such  domicil,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
be  becomes  expatriated,  so  as  to  divest  himself  of  the  responsibilities 
and  liabilities  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  V.  Gillies,  Pet.  C.  C,  159. 

In  determining  the  question  of  domicil,  the  chief  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  animtis  manendi^  which  may  be  proved  by  declarations  or 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  it  appear  that  the  in- 
tention of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  or  for  an  iu- 
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§199.]    CITIZENSHIP,  NATURALIZATION,  AND  ALIKNAGE.    [CHAP.  VII. 

definite  time,  the  right  of  domieil  is  acquired  by  a  residence  even  of  a 
few  days.  The  effects  of  domieil  cease  from  the  moment  the  party  puts 
himself  iu  motion,  bona  fide^  to  quit  the  country,  intending  not  to  re- 
turn. 

The  Venus,  8  Cranch,  253. 

A  naturalized  citizen  returned  to  his  native  country  for  the  purpose 
of  trade;  after  residing  there  and  engaging  in  business  for  nine  years, 
but  with  the  intention  of  returning  again  to  his  adopted  country,  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  countries.  His  business  being  complicated, 
he  remained  in  his  native  country  a  little  more  than  a  3  ear  after  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  his  affairs,  but  en- 
gaging in  no  new  commercial  transaction  whatever  with  the  enemy,  and 
then  returned  to  his  adopted  country.  It  was  held  that  he  had  gained 
a  domieil  In  his  native  country,  and  that  his  goods,  being  captured, 
were  liable  to  condemnation. 

The  Frances,  8  Cranch,  335. 

A  merchant  having  a  fixed  residence,  and  carrying  on  business  at  the 
place  of  his  birth,  does  not  acquire  a  foreign  commercial  character  by 
occasional  visits  to  a  foreign  country. 

The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388. 

If  a.  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  emigrate,  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  a  neutral  country  and  acquire  a  domicile  there,  aud 
afterwards  return,  during  the  war,  to  the  United  States  and  reacquire 
his  domieil  here,  he  becomes  a  redintegrated  American  citizen,  and 
cannot ^a(7ra;i^  2»e{Zo  separate  himself  from  his  character  as  such  and 
acquire  a  neutral  character  by  returning  to  his  adopted  country. 

The  Dos  Hermanos,  2  Wheat.,  76. 

The  native  character  does  not  revert,  b^'^  a  mere  return  to  his  native 
country,  to  a  merchant  who  is  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  at  the 
time  of  a  capture,  and  after  the  capture  leaves  his  commerciiil  estab- 
lishment in  the  neutral  country  to  be  conducted  by  his  clerks  In  his 
absence,  visiting  his  native  conntry  merely  on  mercantile  business,  and 
intending  to  return  to  his  adopted  country.  His  neutral  domieil  still 
continues. 

The  Friendschaft,  3  Wheat.,  14. 

British  subjects  residing  in  Portugal,  though  allowed  great  privi- 
leges, do  not  retain  their  native  character,  but  acquire  that  of  the  C(^nn 
try  where  they  reside  and  carry  on  their  trade. 
Ibid. 

Kosciusko's  ''  declarations  that  his  residence  was  in  France,  in  the 
way  they  were  made  in  his  wills,  with  an  interval  of  ten  years  between 
them,  would,  upon  the  authority  of  adjudged  cases,  be  sufficient  to 
establish,  prima  facie^  his  domieil  in  France.  They  have  been  receiveci 
in  the  courts  of  France,  iu  the  courts  of  England,  and  iu  those  of  our 
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own  country.  •  •  •  Kosciusko's  domicil  of  origin  was  Lithuania, 
in  Poland.  The  presumption  of  law  is  that  it  was  retained,  unless  the 
change  is  proved,  and  the  burden  of  proving  it  is  upon  him  who  alleges 
the  change.  (Somerville  v.  Somerville,  5  Ves.,  787.)  •  •  •  But 
what  amount  of  proof  is  necessary  to  change  a  domicil  of  origin  into  a 
prima  facie  domicil  of  choice  T  It  is  residence  elsewhere,  or  where  a 
I)erson  lives  out  of  the  domicil  of  origin.  That  repels  the  presumption 
of  its  continuance,  and  casts  upon  him  who  denies  the  domicil  of  choice 
the  burden  of  disproving  it.  Where  a  person  lives  is  taken  prima  facie 
to  be  his  domicil  until  other  facts  establish  the  contrary.  •  •  •  It  is 
tlifficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  under  whicU  every  instance  of  residence 
coald  be  brought  which  may  make  a  domicil  of  choice.  But  there 
most  be,  to  constitute  it,  actual  residence  in  the  place,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  it  is  to  be  a  principal  and  permanent  residence.  That  inten- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  or  condition  in  which  a 
l^erson  may  be  as  to  the  domicil  of  his  origin,  or  from  the  seat  of  his 
ibrtane,  his  family,  and  pursuits  of  life-  •  •  •  A  removal  which 
>loes  not  contemplate  an  absence  from  the  former  domicil  for  an  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain  time  is  not  a  change  of  it.  But  when  there  is  a 
removal,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  or  inferred  from  circumstances,  that  it. 
T»as  for  some  particular  purpose  expected  to  be  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  or  in  the  exercise  of  some  particular  profession,  office,  or  call- 
ing, it  does  change  the  domicil.  The  result  is  that  the  place  of  resi- 
<Ieiice  is  prima  facie  the  domicil,  unless  there  be  some  motive  for  that 
residence  not  inconsistent  with  a  clearly- established  intention  to  retain 
a  permanent  residence  in  another  place." 

Ennia  v.  Smith,  14  How.,  422,/. 

A  party  who  puts  himself  in  itinere  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
is  already  deemed  to  have  assumed  his  native  character. 

The  Sfc.  Lawrence,  1  Gall.,  407 ;  The  Frances,  ibid, ^614,    See  to  this  effect  Whart. 
Confl.  of  Laws,  $  55. 

(3)  Effect  of. 
§200. 

The  adoption  of  a  belligerent  domicil  by  a  neutral  subjects  him  to 
belligerent  liabilities. 

Infra,  J  352. 

Domicil  in  the  United  States  gives  a  claim  of  protection  as  to  all 
rights  the  law  of  nations  attaches  to  domicil. 

Supra,  a  193,  198. 

Acceptance  of  a  foreign  domicil  may  work  abandonment  of  prior 
citizenship. 

Supra,  $  176. 

As  to  domicil  in  relation  to  marriage,  see  ivfra,  $$  2G0  Jf. 

As  to  general  relations  of  domicil,  see  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $$  20  ^. 
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Domicil,  not  nationality,  must  be  the  basis  of  appeal  when  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  seeks  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  municipal 
law  of  his  particular  State  or  Territory.  Citizenship  in  the  Uuited 
States  would  not  by  itself  avail  him  for  this  purpose.  He  must  prove 
his  domicil  in  the  particular  State  or  Territory  of  whose  laws  he  seeks 
the  benefit. 

Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $  8. 

XIL  ALIENS. 

(1)  Bights  op. 

§201. 

As  to  treaty  stipulations,  see  auprQf  $$  140^. 

As  to  rights  of  foreigners  in  Mexico,  see  Consular  Reports  on  Commercial  Ke- 
lations,  1883,  No.  31,  688/. 

'^  There  is  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  more  firmly  established 
than  that  which  entitles  the  property  of  strangers  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  country  in  friendship  with  their  own,  to  the  protection  of  its 
sovereign  by  all  the  efforts  in  his  power." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  De  Onis,  Mar.  12,  1818.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

The  principle  of  "  placing  the  foreigner  in  regard  to  all  objects  of 
navigation  and  commerce  upon  a  footing  of  equal  favor  with  the  native 
citizen,"  "  is  altogether  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  main  obstacle  to  its  adoption  consists  in  this,  that  the  fairness  of  it:? 
operation  depends  upon  its  being  admitted  universally.  •  •  •  The 
United  States  have  nevertheless  made  considerable  advances  in  their 
proposals  to  other  nations  towards  the^  general  establishment  of  this 
most  liberal  of  all  principles  of  commercial  intercourse." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  May  27, 1823.    MSS.  Inst.,  MiDisters. 

"  There  are  no  provisions  in  existing  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  touching  the  general  right  of  British  subjects 
to  hold  real  estate  or  personal  property  in  the  United  States.  The 
right  of  foreigners  to  hold  title  to  real  estate  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  land  is  situate.  Foreigners  may  ob- 
tain title  to  public  lands  owned  bj^  the  United  States  by  purchase. 
They  cannot,  however,  enter  such  lands  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead laws  without  having  first  declared  their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Cadwalader,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowe,  Nov.  25,  1874.    MS&  Dom. 

Let. 
To  the  same  effect  see  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Lehman,  June  23,  1885,  quoted  aMfra^ 

U50. 
As  to  effect  of  such  treaties  generally  see  supray  J  138. 
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CHAP.  Vn.]  ALI£NS:    RIGHTS   OP.  [§  201. 

^  It  is  clear,  by  the  common  law,  that  aa  alien  can  take  lands  by  pur- 
chase, thongh  not  by  descent ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  cannot  take  by 
the  act  of  law,  but  he  may  by  the  act  of  the  party.  This  principle  has 
been  settled  in  the  year-books,  and  has  been  uniformly  recognized  as 
soand  law  from  that  time.  •  ♦  •  Nor  is  there  any  distinction, 
whether  the  purchase  be  by  grant  or  by  devise.  In  either  case,  tije 
estate  Tests  in  the  alien,  •  •  •  Dot  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  law,  the  alien 
has  the  capacity  to  take,  but  not  to  hold  lands,  and  they  may  be  seized 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  •  •  •  But  until  the  lands  are  so 
seized,  the  alien  has  complete  dominion  over  the  same.  *  *  *  He 
may  convey  the  same  to  a  purchaser.  •  •  •  In  respect  to  these 
general  rights  and  disabilities  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  admitted 
difference  between  alien  friends  and  alien  enemies.  During  the  war  the 
property  of  alien  enemies  is  subject  to  confiscation  jure  bellij  and  their 
dvil  capacity  to  sue  is  suspended.  •  •  •  But  as  to  capacity  to  pur- 
chase, no  case  has  been  cited  in  which  it  has  been  denied ;  and  in  the 
Attorney-General  v,  Wheeden  and  Shales,  Park.  Rep.,  267,  it  was  ad- 
judged that  a  bequest  to  an  alien  enemy  was  good,  and,  after  peace, 
might  be  enforced.  Indeed,  the  common  law,  in  these  particulars,  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  jus  gentium,^ 

Storjy  J. ;  Fairfax  r.  Hunter,  7  CrancLy  619^. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1778  with  France,  French  subjects  are  entitled 
to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.,  259  ;  Caraeal  v.  Banks,  10  Wheat.,  181 ;  suproy  $$ 
138,  148. 

A  devise  of  land  to  trustees,  iu  trust  to  sell  the  same  and  pay  the 
whole  proceeds  to  an  alien  cestui  que  trust,  is,  in  equity,  a  bequest  of 
personalty ;  and  the  alien  may  take  and  hold  the  proceeds,  and  can 
compel  the  execution  of  the  trust,  even  as  against  the  state. 

Craig  V.  Leslie,  3  Wheat.,  563. 

The  rule  that  the  capacity  of  private  individuals,  British  subjects,  to 
hold  lands  or  other  property  in  this  country  was  not  affected  by  the 
Sevolation,  includes  in  its  protection  corporations,  even  such  as  consist 
of  British  subjects,  and  exist  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  England. 

Soc  for  Prop,  of  Gk>spel  v.  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.,  464.  See,  as  to  effect  of  the 
war  of  1812  on  prior  treaties  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Lehman,  June  23, 1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  cited  eupra^  (  150. 

An  alien  mortgagee  may  maintain  a  bill  to  have  the  debt  paid  by  a 
sale  of  the  land  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  as  security  therefor. 

Haghes  v.  Edwards,  9  Wheat.,  489. 

The  statute  of  11  and  12  William  III,  chap.  G,  enacting  that  the  king's 
DAtural-born  subjects  within  the  realm  should  inherit  and  bo  inher- 
itable, and  make  their  pedigrees  and  titles  by  descent  from  any  of  their 
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ancestors,  lineal  or  collateral,  although  the  father,  mother,  or  other  an 
cestor,  by,  from,  through,  or  under  whom  they  might  derive  their  title, 
were  born  out  of  the  King's  allegiance  and  realm,  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  living  alien  ancestor,  so  as  to  create  a  title  by  heirship  where 
none  would  exist  by  the  common  law  if  the  ancestor  were  a  natural- 
born  subject.  The  language  of  the  statute  imports  no  more  than  a  re- 
moval of  the  defect  for  want  of  inheritable  blood.  It  does  not  in  terms 
create  a  right  of  heirship  where  the  common  law,  independent  of  alien- 
age, prohibits  it.  It  puts  the  party  in  the  same  situation,  and  none 
other,  that  he  would  be  in  if  his  parents  were  not  aliens. 

McCreery  v,  Somerville,  9  Wheat.,  354. 

Followed  under  the  similar  statute  of  Texas  (Hart.  Dig.,  585),  McKiuuejr. 
Saviego,  18  How.,  235. 

An  alien  who  becomes  naturalized  may  hold  lands  acquired  before 
his  naturalization. 

Governeur's  Heirs  r.  Robertson,  11  Wheat.,  332. 

Aliens  at  common  law  have  no  inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  take  or 
transmit  land  by  descent. 

Levy  r.  McCartoe,  6.  Pet.,  102. 

The  right  of  aliens  in  the  United  States  to  sue  in  the  Federal  coarls 
is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  they  reside  here. 

Breedlove  etal,  v.  Nicolet,  7  Pot.,  413. 

The  title  acquired  by  an  alien  by  purchase  is  not  divested  until  of- 
fice found.  It  cannot  be  divested  but  by  some  notorious  act,  by  wLicli 
it  may  appear  that  the  freehold  is  in  another. 

Fairfax  r.  Hunter,  7  Cranch,  603.    Followed,  Craig  «.  Bradford,  3  Wheat.,  59^ ; 
Jones  V.  McMastcrs,  20  How.,  8;  and  see  Cross  v.  Do  Yalle,  1  Wall.,  1. 

The  incompetency  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
alienage,  to  hold  lands  in  the  Republic  of  Texas  immediately  ceased  on 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Osterman  v.  Baldwin,  6  Wall.,  116. 

When  New  Orleans  was  governed,  during  the  late  civil  war,  by  mar- 
tial law,  a  subject  of  a  foreign  power  entering  that  port  with  his  vessel 
under  the  special  license  of  the  proclamation,  became  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  accorded  under  the  same  circumstances  to 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Restrictions  placed  upon  them 
operated  equally  upon  him. 

U.  8.  V,  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520. 

The  constitution  of  Texas,  although  declaring  generally  that  aliens 
shall  not  hold  land  in  Texas,  except  by  title  emanating  directly  from 
the  Government,  did  not  divest  their  title,  for  it  adds  that  "they  sball 
have  a  reasonable  time  to  take  possession  of  and  dispose  of  the  same, 
in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  pointed  out  by  law."    Before  the  title  can 
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be  divested,  proceediDgs  for  enforcing  its  forfeiture  jnnst  bo  provided 
by  law  and  carried  into  effect,  and  hitherto  they  have  not  been  x^rovided. 

Alrhart  v.  HBsaiea,  98  U.  S.,  491. 

It  has  been  also  held  that  a  sale  of  lands  in  Texas,  made  before  her 
separation  from  Mexico,  by  a  citizen  to  a  non-resident  alien,  passed  the 
title  to  the  latter,  who  thereby  acquired  a  defeasible  estate  in  them, 
which  he  could  hold  until  deprived  thereof  by  the  supreme  authority, 
upon  the  official  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  his  non  residence  and 
alienage,  or  upon  the  denouncement  of  a  private  citizen.  "  By  the  com- 
mon law  an  alien  cannot  acquire  real  property  by  operation  of  law,  but 
may  take  it  by  act  of  the  grantor,  and  hold  it  until  office  found ;  that 
is,  nutil  the  fact  of  alienage  is  authoritatively  established  by  a  public 
officer,  upon  an  inquest  held  at  the  instance  of  the  Government.  The 
proceeding  which  contains  the  finding  of  the  fact  upon  the  inquest  of 
the  officer  is  technically  designated  in  the  books  of  law  as  'office 
found.'  It  removes  the  fact  upon  the  existence  of  which  the  law  di- 
vests the  estate  and  transfers  it  to  the  Government,  from  the  region  of 
nncertainty  and  makes  it  a  matter  of  record.  It  was  devised,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  writers,  as  an  authentic  means  to  give  the  King  his 
right  by  solemn  matter  of  record,  without  which  he  in  general  could 
neither  take  nor  part  with  anything,  for  it  was  deemed  'a  part  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  greatly  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  that  the 
King  may  not  enter  upon  or  seize  any  man's  possessions  upon  bare  sur- 
mises, without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.'  By  the  civil  law  some  pro- 
ceeding equivalent  in  its  substantive  features  was  also  essential  to  take 
the  fact  of  alienage  from  being  a  mere  matter  of  surmise  and  conjec- 
ture, and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record.  Such  a  proceeding  was  usu- 
ally had  before  the  local  magistrate  or  council,  and  might  bo  taken  at 
the  instance  of  the  Government,  or  upon  the  denouncement  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  course  pursued  in  the  present  case  seems  to  have  been  iu 
conformity  with  common  usage.  The  fact  of  alienage  and  non  residence 
was  thus  officially  established;  it  became  matter  of  record,  and  the  sub- 
sequent declaration  of  the  commissioner  that  the  land  was  vacant  was 
tbc  judgment  which  the  law  prescribed  in  such  cases.  The  land  was 
then  subject  to  be  regranted  by  the  commissioner,  as  fully  as  though  no 
previous  grant  to  him  had  ever  been  made." 

Field,  J.;  PhiHips  v.  Mooro,  100  U.  S.,  208-212. 

"The  efficacy  of  the  treaty  (of  1850  with  Switzerland)  is  declared  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  instrument 
took  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1789.  In  1796,  but  a  few  years 
later,  this  court  said :  ^  If  doubts  could  exist  before  the  adoption  of  the 
present  National  Government,  they  must  be  entirely  removed  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "  all  treaties  made  or 
^hich  shall  bo  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  "  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
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thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.'  There  can  be  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  By  their  authority  the  State  constitutions  were 
made,  and  by  their  authority  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  they  had  the  power  to  change  or  abolish  the  State  cod- 
stitutions,  or  to  make  them  yield  to  the  General  Government  and  to 
treaties  made  by  their  autUprity.  A  treaty  cannot  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  that  is,  of  all  the  United  States,  if  any  act  of  a  State  legis- 
lature can  stand  in  its  way.  If  the  constitution  of  a  State  (which  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  and  paramount  to  its  legislature)  must 
give  way  to  a  treaty  and  fall  before  it,  can  it  be  questioned  whether  the 
less  power — an  act  of  the  State  legislature — must  not  be  prostrate!  It 
is  the  declared  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  every  treaty 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  superior  to  tbe 
constitution  and  laws  of  any  individual  State,  and  their  will  alone  is  to 
decide.  If  a  law  of  a  State  contrary  to  a  treaty  is  not  void,  but  voidable 
only,  by  a  repeal  or  nullification  by  a  State  legislature,  this  certain  con- 
sequence follows,  that  the  will  of  a  small  part  of  the  United  States  may 
control  or  defeat  the  will  of  the  whole.    (Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199.) 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  treaty-making  clause  is  retroactive  as 
well  as  prospective.  The  treaty  in  question,  in  Ware  v.  Hyltou,  was 
the  British  treaty  of  1783,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  made  while  the  Articles  of  Confederation  subsisted. 
The  Constitntion,  when  adopted,  applied  alike  to  treaties  '  made  and  to 
be  made.' 

"  We  have  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Chase  in  that  case, 
not  because  we  concur  in  everything  said  in  the  extract,  but  because  it 
shows  the  views  of  a  powerful  legal  mind  at  that  early  period,  when 
the  debates  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  must  have 
been  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  leading  jurist  of  the  country-. 

''  In  Chirac  t?.  Chirac  (2  Wheat.,  2o9),  it  was  held  by  this  court  that 
a  treaty  with  France  gave  to  her  citizens  the  right  to  purchase  and 
hold  land  in  the  United  States,  removed  the  incapacity  of  alienage  and 
placed  them  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  if  ihey  had  been  citizens 
of  this  country.  The  State  law  was  hardly  adverted  to,  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered  a  factor  of  any  importance  in  this  view  of  the 
case.  The  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  touching  this  treaty  in  Carneal 
V.  Banks  (10  ibid,^  181),  and  with  respect  to  the  British  treaty  of  1794  in 
Hughes  V,  Edwards  (9  ihid.^  489).  A  treaty  stipulation  may  be  eflectoal 
to  protect  the  land  of  an  alien  from  forfeiture  by  escheat  under  the  laws 
of  a  State.  (Orr  v.  Hodgeson,  4  ilnd.^  453.)  By  the  British  treaty  of  1794 
*  all  impediment  of  alienage  was  absolutely  leveled  with  the  ground, 
despite  the  laws  of  the  States.  It  is  the  direct  constitutional  question 
in  its  fullest  conditions.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  stipu- 
lation was  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Union.  (Fairfax's 
Devisees  r.  Hunter's  Lessee,  7  Crunch,  G37.    See  Ware  t?.  Hylton,  3  Dall, 
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242;  8  Op.,  Atfys-Gen.,  417.)  Mr.  Calhoun,  after  laying  down  certain 
exceptions  and  qualifications  which  do  not  effect  this  case,  says: 
*  Within  these  limits  all  questions  which  may  arise  between  us  and 
other  powers,  be  the  subject-matter  what  it  may,  fall  within  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  may  be  adjusted  by  it.'  (Treat,  on  the  Const,  and 
Gov.  of  the  U.  S.,  204.) 

^4f  the  National  Government  has  not  the  power  to  do  what  is  done  by 
sach  treaties,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all,  for  the  States  are  expressly  for- 
bidden to  'enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation.'  (Const., 
Art.  I,  §  10.) 

'^It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  are  as  much  a  part  Of  the  law  of  every 
State  as  its  own  local  laws  and  constitution.  This  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  our  system  of  complex  national  polity.  (See  also  Shanks 
r.Dupont,  3  Pet,  242;  Foster  &  Elam  t?.  Keilson,  2  ibid.y  253;  The 
Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.,  GIG;  Mr.  Pinckney's  speech,  3  Elliot's 
Constitutional  Debates,  231 ;  Tho  People,  &c.  v.  Gerke  &  Clark,  5  Cal., 
3S1.) 

**We  have  no  doubt  that  this  treaty  is  within  the  treaty-making 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution.    And  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  full 

effect." 

Swayne,  J.;  Haneosteln  r.  Lynbaoiy  100  U.  S.,  483.    See  auprOf  H  138,  1C3. 

The  State  legislation  in  this  relation  may  be  thus  analyzed: 

Statutes  in  which  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  aliens  to  acquire  and  hold  land : 

Alabama,  Code,  1876,  $J  2860,2861;  Colorado,  Stat.,  18S0;  Florida,  Stat.,  1880; 
fllinoia,  Rev.  Stat,  1880,  cbap.  6,  J  1;  Iowa,  Code,  1873,  J  1908;  Kansas,  Gen.  Stat., 
1*0,40;  Maine,  Rev.  Stat.,  1857,  449;  Massacbuaetts,  Rev.  Stat.,  1873,  cbap.,  91; 
Micbigan,  Compiled  Laws,  1871,  79;  Howeirs  Anuot.  Stat.,  $  5775;  Minnesota, 
Gen.  SUt.,  1873,  J  S2;  Mississippi,  Rev.  Code,  1880,  J  1230;  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat., 
1879,  ♦  325;  Ohio,  Rev.  Stat.,  1880,  J  4173;  Nebraska,  Rev.  Stat.,  1873,  53;  New 
Hampshire,  Rev.  Stat.  1867,  253;  New  Jersey,  Rev.  of  1877,  6,  296;  Nortb  Carolina, 
Code,  1883,  $  7;  Soutb  Carolina,  Rev.  Stat.,  1873,  440-537;  West  Virginia,  Acts  of 
1882,  chap.  Ixx;  Wisconsin,  Rev.  Stat.,  1878,  J  2*200. 

States  which  make  the  permanent  holding  of  lands  hy  aliens  dependent  vpon  resideniship 
9r  vpon  a  declaration  of  intended  naturalization,  hut  which  give  to  aliens  inheriting  land  a 
iem  varying  from  three  to  nine  years  to  dispose  of  the  title : 

Arkansas,  Code,  1874,  5  2167;  California,  Code,  1876,  0,  404;  Connecticut,  Stat., 
1966,  137;  Delaware,  Rev.  Code,  1874,  493;  Indiana,  Rev.  of  1870,  cbap.  11;  Ken- 
tucky, Gen.  Stat.,  1873,  191;  Maryland,  Code,  1860,  18;  New  York,  Fay's  Dig.,  1870, 
*S,5.53;  Tennessee,  Stat,  1871,  953;  Virginia,  Code,  1873,  130. 

Texas,  rights  conditioned  either  on  (1)  reciprocity,  or  (2)  declaration  of  intended 
citizenship.    (Rev.  Stat.,  1879.  }$  9,  1658.) 

In  Georgia,  by  the  Code  of  1873,  }  2076,  title  is  conditioned  and  improvements  being 
niade  and  limited  to  160  acres. 

In  Pennsylvania  alien  absentee  proprietorship  is  limited  to  5,000  acres  for  each 
bolder.    (Bright.  Purd. ,  67. ) 

Ab  to  Texas,  see  Satti'gart  r.  Scbrimpff,  35  Tex,  323. 

Ah  to  New  York,  see  Hcency  r.  Brooklyn,  33  Barb.,  3G0 ;  Goodrich  v,  Russell,  42 
^'.  Y.,  177;  Ettenbeimcr  r.  llellman,  06  Barb.,  374,  where  it  was  held  that  aliens 
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cannot  take  land  as  snccessore  in  intestacy.  Compare  Lawrence  com.  snr  droit  int., 
3,89. 

As  to  Eentacky,  see  Yeaker  v,  Yeaker,  4  Mete.  33 ;  Eastlake  t,  Rodaqnest,  11 
Bush.  42. 

As  to  Iowa,  seeParczellr.  Smidt,  21  Iowa,  540;  Greenhold  v.  Stanforth,  21  Iowa,  593. 

As  to  Michigan,  Qee  Crane  v.  Reader,  21  Mich.,  24. 

As  to  Nevada  mining  claims,  see  Golden  Fleece  v.  Cable  Co.,  12  Nev.  312. 

By  the  laws  of  Missoari,  in  force  in  186G,  an  alien  was  capable  of 
taking  by  descent  lands  in  that  State,  and  of  holding  and  alienating 
them,  if  he  either  resided  in  the  United  States,  and,  by  taking  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  had  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  or  resided  in  Missoari,  although  the  ancestor  through  whom 
he  claimed  was,  at  the  time  the  descent  was  cast,  an  alien,  who,  by 
reason  of  his  non-residence,  was  incapable  of  inheriting. 

Sullivan  r.  Burnett,  105  U.  S.,  334. 

The  statute  of  1855,  which  gave  to  a  non-resident  alien  the  right 
within  a  limited  period  to  sell  and  convey  the  lands  whereof  the  in- 
testate died  seized,  applied  only  where  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
was  no  person  capable  of  taking  them  by  descent. 

Ihid. 

The  statute  of  Kew  York  of  May  31, 1881,  imposing  a  tax  on  eveiy 
alien  passenger  who  shall  come  by  vessel  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
lK)rt  of  New  York,  and  holding  the  vessel  liable  for  the  tax,  is  a  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce,  and  void. 

Henderson  r.  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.,  259 ;  Chy  Lnng  r.  Freeman,  tJid, 
275 ;  cited  and  affirmed  in  People  v.  Coropagnie  G6n<Srale  Transatlantiqno, 
107  U.  8.,  59. 

The  statute  is  not  relieved  from  this  constitutional  objection  by  de- 
claring in  its  title  that  it  is  to  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  the 
inspection  laws  of  the  State,  which  authorize  passengers  to  be  inspected 
in  order  to  determine  who  are  criminals,  paupers,  lunatics,  orphans,  or 
infirm  persons,  without  melius  or  capacity  to  support  themselves,  and 
subject  to  become  a  public  charge,  as  such  facts  are  not  to  be  ascertained 
by  inspection  alone. 

People  V.  Compagnie  Gdndrale  Transatlantiqno.  107  U.  S.,  59. 

In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  alien  friends  are  entitled  to  claim 
the  same  protection  of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

Taylor  r.  Carpenter,  3  Story,  458.    See,  on  this  topic,  Whart.  Confl.  of  La^vs. 

H  17  jr. 

A  court  of  equity  will  treat  a  devise  by  an  alien  as  valid  against  heirs 
at  law  until  the  title  of  the  alien  has  been  impeached  by  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  state.  All  the  authorities  agree  that  at  common 
law  an  alien  can  take  lands  by  purchase — that  is,  by  grant  or  devise— 
though  not  by  descent;  although  the  estate  vests  in  the  alien  not  f«>r 
Ilia  own  benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.    If  the  stiite  sees  fit 
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to  seize  the  lands,  the  same  rule  mast  prevail  in  eqaity,  for  it  is  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  eqaity  that  equitable  estates  are  subject  to  the  same 
modes  and  condition  as  corresponding  legal  estates. 

Croas  V.  De  Yalle,  1  Cliff.,  282. 

An  alien  cannot,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  governing  the 
registry  of  vessels,  be  deemed  master  of  a  vessel,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  his  claim  to  a  lien  for  wages. 

The  Dabuqne,  2  Abb.  U.  S.,  20. 

Aliens  cannot  claim  mining  lands  under  the  act  of  May  10, 1872. 

North  Koonday  Mio.  Co.  v.  Orient  Min.  Co.,  1  Fed.  Rep.,  522 ;  6  Sawyer,  299. 

Alienage  does  not  impair  one's  property  in  a  trademark,  and  may 
gi^e  him  a  personal  right  to  sue  in  the  circuit  court  for  an  infringe- 
ment. 

La  Croix  v.  May,  15  Fed.  Rep.,  236.     Whart.  Coofl.  of  Laws.  $$  17/. 

The  authority  given  by  law  to  grant  patents  is  confined  tx>  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  privilege  is  a  monopoly  in  derogation  of  com- 
mon right,  and,  as  it  is  not,  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  foreigners. 

1  Op.,  110,  LincolD,  1802. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  subjects 
of  a  foreign  x>ower  in  friendly  relations  with  us.  And  more  especially 
will  such  remedies  be  extende<1  in  case  of  fraud. 

1  Op.,  192,  Rash,  1816. 

An  alien  can  inherit,  carry  away,  and  alienate  personal  property  with- 
out being  liable  to  any  jia  detractus.  But  real  estate  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States. 

1  Op.,  275,  Wirt,  1819. 

The  right  of  preemption,  under  the  acts  of  1830  and  1834,  accrues  to 
persons  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their 
passage,  especially  where  the  local  law  authorizes  them  to  hold  and 
convey  real  estate. 

3  Op.,  91,  Butler,  1836. 

Aliens  coming  within  our  territory  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
iB  their  personal  rights  as  our  own  citizens  and  no  more. 

3  Op.,  254,  Batler,  1837.    Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $$  17  ff, 

Aa  alien  may  hold,  convey,  and  devise  real  estate  in  the  District  of 
Colombia. 

5  Op.,  621,  Crittenden,  1852. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  all  cases  of  complaints  made  by 
foreigners  is  to  extend  to  them  the  same  means  of  redress  as  is  enjoyed 
by  our  own  citizens. 

7  Op.,229,  Coshing,  1855.    Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  J}  17  Jf. 
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Aliens  are  entitled  to  parchase  public  lands,  subject  only  as  to  their 
tenure  to  such  limitations  as  particular  States  may  ^aact,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  pre-emptions  are  secured  only  to  such  as  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  naturalized. 

7  Op.,  351,  CuahlDg,  1855. 

The  estates  of  foreigners  dying  in  the  United  States  are  settled  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  consul  of  the  decedent/s  country  can  inter- 
vene of  right  only  by  way  of  surveillance,  and  without  jurisdiction. 

8  Op.,  98,  Cashing,  1856. 

The  prevailing  rale  in  the  various  States  is  that  aliens  can  inherit 

12  Op.,  5,  Stanbery,  1866. 

The  treaties  bearing  on  alienage  arc  noticed  in  part  in  prior  sections. 

Supra,  ^  142/. 

(2)  Not  compellable  to  militaht  sebvice. 

§  202. 

^<  There  is  no  principle  more  distinctly  and  clearly  settled  in  the  law 
of  nations  than  the  rule  that  resident  aliens  not  naturalized  are  not  liar 
ble  to  perform  military  service.  We  have  uniformly  claimed  and  in- 
sisted upon  it  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  While  the  State 
of  Indiana  holds  that  an  alien  becomes  a  citizen  by  one  year's  residence 
and  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  law  of  Great  Britain  holds  that  a  native  British  subject  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Government  until  he  has  completely  effected  his 

naturalization  in  the  United  States  and  under  the  laws  of  Congress. 
•    •    • 

^'It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  in  every  case  when  an  alien  has 
exercised  suffrage  in  the  United  States  he  is  regarded  as  having  for- 
feited his  allegiance  to  his  native  sovereign,  and  he  is,  in  consequence 
of  that  act^  like  any  citizen,  liable  to  perform  military  service.  It  is 
understood,  moreover,  that  foreign  Governments  acquiesce  in  this  con- 
struction of  the  law.  It  is  hoped  that  under  this  construction  yonr 
militia  force  will  not  be  sensibly  reduced." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morton,  Sept.  5, 1862.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

As  to  obligation  of  aliens  in  such  cases  in  foreign  states,  see  supra^  $  183. 

As  to  local  allegiance,  see  {n/ra,  $  203;  and  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr. 

Foster,  Oct.  31,  1873.    MSS.  Inst. ,  Mox. 
As  to  treaties  in  this  relation,  see  tupra,  $$  141  iT* 

"  Tour  dispatch  of  June  29,  ISTo.  322,  has  been  received.  If  the  min- 
ister of  Switzerland,  residing  at  Paris,  had  been  informed  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  question  which  he  has  raised,  I  cannot  believe  that  be 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  oflFer  objections  against  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  concerning  the  liability  of  emigrants  in  the  United 
States  to  perform  military  service. 
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<*  The  Federal  Constitation  aathorizes  GoDgress  to  adopt  aniform  rules 
of  natoralizatioD,  and  Congress,  heretofore,  prescribed  the  conditions  of 
fire  years'  residence,  a  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  and  a  snbseqnent  oath  of  rennnciation  of  the  native  allegiance 
and  acceptance  of  the  new  one. 

^*  Bat,  on  another  hand,  the  Federal  Constitution  recognises  a  citi- 
zenship of  each  State,  and  declares  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  citizenship  in  every  other  State,  and  leaves  it  to  each 
State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  its  own  proper  citizenship.  By  the 
constitutions  of  several  of  the  States,  especially  the  new  ones,  the  pre- 
liminary  declaration  of  intention,  above  mentioned,  entitles  the  maker 
of  it  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  that  State,  and  they  freely  enjoy 
and  exercise  those  rights.  They  enjoy  ample  protection  and  exercise 
soffiage.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  state  of  facts  that  Congress 
passed  the  law  which  is  recited  in  the  President's  proclamation.  And 
they  passed  another  act,  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
extend  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  all  persons  who,  by  any 
laws  of  the  United  States,  are  bound  to  render  military  service.  The 
two  laws  seem  to  this  Oovernment  to  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  they 
constitute  a  new,  additional,  and  uniform  law  of  Federal  naturalization, 
fiat  it  was  foreseen  that  some  emigrants,  who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion, might  complain  of  surprise  if  they  were  immediately  subjected  to 
conscription.  To  guard  against  this  surprise  the  proclamation  was 
iasned,  giving  them  ample  notice  of  the  change  of  the  law,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  removal  from  the  country  if  they  should  prefer  removal  to 
remaining  here  on  the  footing  on  which  Congress  had  brought  them. 
Sarely  no  foreigner  has  a  right  to  be  naturalized  and  remain  hei*e,  in  a 
time  of  public  danger,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  Government,  with- 
out submitting  to  general  requirements  needful  for  his  own  security. 
The  law  is  constitutional,  and  the  persons  subjected  to  it  are  no  longer 
foreigners,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  law  has  been  acqui- 
esced in  by  other  foreign  powers,  and  I  am  sure  that  Switzerland  can- 
not be  disposed  to  stand  alone  in  her  protest  against  it." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  July  20,  1863.    MSS.  IdhI.,  France ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1863. 

^'  Your  dispatch  of  the  13th  ultimo,  Ko.  133,  in  relation  to  the  case 
of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  impressed  into  the 
military  service  of  Mexico,  and  who  are  now  said  to  be  actually  serving 
in  the  Thirty-first  Battalion  of  the  army  of  that  Republic,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

^^The  grounds  assumed  by  you  in  the  correspondence  between  your- 
%lf  and  Mr.  Fernandez,  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  these  citizens,  following,  as  they  do,  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Department  in  its  instruction  of  the  9th  of  October,  are  in  entire  accord 
with  the  position  which  this  Government  assumes  in  relation  to  the  un- 
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friendly  and  unwarranted  course  of  the  Mexican  civil  and  military  aa- 
thorities  towards  these  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  your  course 
is  approved. 

*  <<  The  suggestion  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  his  note  to  you 
of  the  30th  of  October  last,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  parties  thus  forcibly 
compelled  to  enter  the  military  service  of  a  foreign  power  must,  in  order 
to  secure  their  release,  resort  to  the  slow  formalities  of  judicial  proced- 
ure in  the  courts  of  the  country  whose  civil  and  military  officers  com- 
mitted the  wrong.  Your  protest  against  this  position,  as  novel  as  it  is 
believed  to  be  untenable,  was  apt  and  timely.  Mr.  Fernandez's  views 
of  international  obligations  in  this  regard,  as  expressed  in  his  note  of 
the  30th  of  October,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  accepted  by  this  (jovem 
ment 

<<  In  addition  to  the  precedent  of  Emilio  Baiz's  case,  which  yon  cite 
in  your  reply  to  the  minister,  several  instances  are  found  in  the  records 
of  this  Department  in  which,  during  the  existence  of  our  late  civil  war, 
the  Mexican  Government  applied  to  this  for  protection  to  MexicaDS 
resident  in  various  States  against  demands  of  the  local  recruitiDg  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  upon  these  Mexican  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
armies  of  this  Republic.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  found  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  this  Department  to  bring  the  subject  at  once  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  no  single  instance  is  met  with  in 
which  the  Mexican  citizen's  claim  to  exemption  from  military  service 
in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  was  not  promptly  recognized  and  re- 
spected by  this  Government. 

^^As  to  the  proof  of  citizenship  of  the  persons  now  in  question,  their 
status  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  Government  before  instructing  you  on  the  subject,  and  when 
that  point  is  settled  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  inter- 
national courtesy  dictates  that  that  of  Mexico  should  hold  it  to  be  con- 
cluded. The  peculiarities  of  Buruato's  case  are  sufficiently  explained  in 
my  No.  71.  Should  the  men  not  have  been  already  released  on  your 
receipt  of  this  instruction,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  pressing  for  their 
speedy  discharge  from  the  service  in  which  they  are  held,  and  you  will 
report  the  result  to  the  Department  without  delay." 

Mr.  EvartSy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Dec.  8,  1880.    MSS.  lust.,  Mex;  For. 
Rel.,  1881. 

"  With  reference  to  the  cases  of  American  citizens  impressed  into  the 
military  service  of  Mexico,  which  were  reported  to  the  Department  by 
Mr.  Schuchardt,  the  United  States  vice-consul  at  Piedra«  Negras,  and 
in  regard  to  which  you  were  instructed,  and  have  had  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Mariscal,  I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  the  18th  ultimo 
from  Mr.  Schuchardt.  His  suggestion  that  the  persons  or  their  repre- 
sentatives so  impressed,  and  who  afterwards  died  or  were  killed  or  dis- 
charged, should  have  a  pecuniary  indemnity  from  that  Government, 
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seems  to  be  at  least  worthy  of  couBideration.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen  into  the  naval  service  of  a  foreiga 
power  was  at  one  time  a  serious  grievance,  not  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and 
raised  a  qnestion  upon  which  all  parties  in  this  country  were  unanimous 
in  regarding  as  one  of  international  character.  Public  sentiment  here 
io  regard  to  that  subject  was  borne  in  mind  during  the  late  civil  war. 
The  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
led  to  the  accidental  or  involuntary  enrollment  of  unnaturalized  aliens 
in  the  military  or  naval  service.  These,  however,  as  is  shown  by  the 
large  simce  in  the  records  of  the  Department  at  the  time,  were  at  once 
discharged  upon  complaint  made  and  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  their 
naturalization.  It  is  hoj^ed,  therefore,  that  in  considering  this  subject 
tbe  Mexican  Government  will  not  only  have  due  regard  to  the  unlaw- 
Mness  of  the  impressment,  but  to  the  nniversal  and  strong  sentiment 
upon  the  subject  which  pervades  this  country.'' 

Mr.  BlAine,  Sec.  of  State,  io  Mr.  Morgan,  Mar.  14, 1881.    MSS.  Inst.  Mez. ;  For. 

Bel.,  1881. 
As  to  election  given  to  aliens  in  the  United  States  to  enlist  or  be  expelled,  see 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Jnly  20, 1863,  quoted  ififra,  $  206. 

An  alien  can  be  enlisted  in  the  naval  or  Marine  Corps  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  bound,  the  same  as  a  citizen,  to  serve  for  the  term 
of  his  enlistment. 

4  Op.,  350,  Nelson,  1844.     See  3  Op.,  670,  Legar6, 1831.    Ivfra,  J  392. 

It  was  held  by  Mr.  Gushing,  in  1854,  that  officers  of  the  Army  em- 
ployed in  recruiting  may  enlist  persons  not  naturalized  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1802, 
limiting  enlistments  to  citizens,  has  not  been  re-enacted  in  any  subse- 
quent law. 

6  Op.,  474,  Cnshing,  1854.    InfrCy  393. 

The  requirements  at  present  are  as  follows : 

Seo.  1116,  Secruits  enlisting  in  the  Army  must  be  effective  and  able- 
bodied  men,  and  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-five  years  at 
the  time  of  their  enlistment.  This  limitation  as  to  age  shall  not  apply 
to  soldiers  re-enlisting. 

See  In  re  McDonald,  1  Lowell,  100. 

Sec.  1117.  No  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  en- 
liBted  or  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians :  Provided^  That 
such  minor  has  such  parents  or  guardians  entitled  to  his  custody  and 
control. 

See  Shomer'fl  case,  1  Car.  L.  Eep.,  55. 

Sec.  1118.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  no  insane  or  in- 
toxicated person,  no  deserter  from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  [any  criminal  offeTMdj] 
[a  felony]  shall  be  enlisted  or  mustered  into  the  military  service. 
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"  Dnriog  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  all  persons  who  had  voted 
as  State  citizens  were  claimed  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
liable  to  the  conscription ;  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1863,  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  levy  should  include  '  all  persons  of  foreign 
birth  who  shall  have  declared,  on  oath,  their  intentions  to  become  citi- 
I  zens.' 

I  ^^  Mr.  Sellers,  a  British  snbject  who  had  announced  his  intention  to 

I  become  naturalized,  applied,  in  October,  1862,  to  be  informed  whether 

I  he  could  claim  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.    He  was  told 

that,  as  he  had  so  acted  without  consulting  the  British  Government,  he 
must  not  expect  that,  should  a  case  arise  in  which  its  interference 
might  bo  requested,  it  would  give  any  opinion  of  the  view  which  it 
might  take  of  such  a  case. 

*^  In  1862  certain  native-born  British  subjects  in  Wisconsin  claimed 
that,  although  they  had  voted  at  elections  they  had  done  so  under  the 
State  law  as  aliens,  and  had  not  thereby  forfeited  their  British  nation- 
ality. 
*^  Mr.  Seward  replied  that,  so  far  as  the  executive  authority  of  the 
'  United  States  was  concerned,  no  foreigner  who  had  not  been  natural- 
ized, or  who  had  not  exercised  the'right  of  suffrage,  had  hitherto  been 
required  to  serve  in  the  militia. 

^^  M.  Mercier,  the  French  minister,  wrote,  in  a  circular  to  the  French 
consuls,  that  Frenchmen  who  had  voted  illegally  in  the  United  States 
had,  no  doubt,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  legal  penalties  in  that 
country,  but  that  they  had  not  forfeited  their  French  nationality  or  their 
right,  as  aliens,  to  be  exempt  from  compulsory  military  service.  And 
he  referred  to  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  which  admit  aliens  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  (Pari.  Pap.  No.  536,  1862.)  The 
matter  was  referred  by  Lord  Lyons  to  the  Home  Government,  and  he 
was  instructed  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  American  law  courts- 

"  In  1863  certain  able-bodied  male  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  had 
declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  become  American  citizens,  were  called 
upon  for  military  duty  in  the  United  States.  On  this,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment suggested  that  British  subjects  who  had  merely  declared  their 
intention  to  become  American  citizens,  but  had  not  exercised  any  po- 
litical franchise  in  consequence  of  such  declaration,  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  period  after  the  passing  of  the  act  to  exercise  the  option 
of  leaving  the  United  States  or  of  continuing  residing  therein  with  the 
annexed  conditions.  The  United  States  Government  thereupon  allowed 
sixty-five  days  to  such  persons  to  exercise  their  option,  and  the  British 
Government  refused  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  any  intended  citizens  who 
had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  (Pari.  Pap.  No.  337, 
1863.)  ^ 

1  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker^a  ed.),  365. 

*<  In  1861,  during  the  American  civil  war,  the  British  Govemmeul 
declared  that  if  enforced  enlistments  of  British  subjects  for  the  war  were 
persisted  in,  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  concert  with  other 
neutral  powers  for  the  protection  of  their  respective  subjects;  but 
neither  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  States  was  the  discharge  of  any 
British  subject  enlisted  against  his  will,  refused  on  proper  representa- 
tion. There  is  no  international  law  prohibiting  the  Government  of  any 
country  from  requiring  aliens  to  serve  in  the  militia  or  police,  yet  at 
the  above-mentioned  date  the  British  Government  intimated  that,  if  the 
United  States  permitted  no  alternative  of  providing  substitutes,  the 
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position  of  Britisli  subjects  to  be  embodied  in  that  militia  ^  would  call  for 
every  exertion  being  made  in  their  favor  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.'  The  British  Government  in  1862,  informed  Mr.  Stuart 
that  as  a  general  principle  of  international  law  neutral  aliens  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  perform  any  military  service  (t.  e.  working  in 
trenches),  but  that  allowance  might  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  author- 
ities in  cities  under  martial  law,  and  in  daily  peril  of  the  enemy ;  and 
in  1864  the  British  Oovernment  saw  no  reason  to  interfere  in  the  case 
of  neutral  foreigners  directed  to  be  enrolled  as  a  local  police  for  New 
Orleans. 

"  By  the  United  States  act,  April  14, 1803,  naturalized  aliens  are  en- 
titled to  nearly  (he  same  rights,  and  are  charged  with  the  same  duties, 
as  the  native  inhabitants:  and  aliens  not  naturalized  if  they  have  at 
any  time  assumed  the  right  of  voting  at  a  State  election^  or  held  ofDce, 
are,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  Bates,  liable  to 
the  acts  for  enrolling  the  national  forces.  (See  also  act  3d  March,  1863. 
and  act  24th  February,  1864 ;  proclamation  of  President  May  8, 1863.) 
This  was  acted  on  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  by  the  British  Government." 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.)  6. 

(3)  Subject  to  local  allegiance. 

§  203. 

Aliens  residing  in  the  United  States  are  as  much  responsible  for 
breach  of  neutrality  laws  as  are  citizens ;  aliens  while  within  our  juris- 
diction and  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws,  being  bound  to  obedi- 
ence to  them,  and  to  avoid  disturbances  of  our  peace  within,  or  acts 
which  would  commit  it  without,  equally  as  citizens  are. 

Mr.  JeffeiBon,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Qenet,  June  5, 17U3.  M8S.  Notes,  Fof^  Leg. ; 
1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  80 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Hel.)f  1^0.  See  to  same  general 
effect  Carlisle  v.  U.  S.,  16  Wall.,  147;  and  as  to  local  allegiance,  see  gen- 
erally Buprdt  i  7. 

'^Aliens  in  general,  being  within  our  limits  and  jurisdiction,  are  bound 
to  respect  our  laws,  and  cannot  exact  any  other  mode  of  promulgation 
than  that  which  is  marked  out  for  the  information  of  our  own  citizens/ 

Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State, to  Mr.  Hammond,  April  13, 1795.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

*<The  most  inviolable  and  the  most  obvious  right  of  an  alien  resident 
is  that  of  withdrawing  himself  from  a  limited  and  temporary  allegiance 
having  no  other  foundation  than  his  voluntary  residence  itself.  The 
infraction  of  this  right  is  consequently  among  the  greatest  of  injuries 
that  can  be  done  to  individuals,  and  among  the  justest  of  causes  for  the 
interposing  protection  of  other  Governments.'' 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pichon,  May  20, 1803.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

Sailors,  when  on  shore,  are  subject  to  the  police  control  of  the  sover- 
eign of  the  shore,  unless  when  otherwise  provided  by  treaty. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Leal,  Nov.  15,  1847.    MSS.  Notes,  BradL 

Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Macedo,  Apr.  11, 1849 ;  ibid. 
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<^  Every  foreigner  born,  residing  in  a  country,  owes  to  that  coantrj 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  laws  as  long  as  he  remains  in  it,  as  a 
dnty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  residence,  and  the  tem- 
porary protection  which  he  enjoys,  and  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  its 
laws  as  native  subjects  or  citizens.  This  is  the  universal  understanding 
in  all  civilized  states,  and  nowhere  a  more  established  doctrine  than  in 
this  country." 

lilr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  report  to  the  Prefiident,  Dec.  23, 1851.  6  Webst^i^i} 
Works,  524.  This  report  (Thrasher's  case)  is  not  on  record  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

As  to  Thrasher's  case,  see,  further,  aupray  $$  190,  198;  infra,  $$  220,  230,  244, 
357. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  Gouverneur 
Morris  of  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  speaking  of  the  right  of  private 
citizens  to  make  war  upon  a  country  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  at  peace,  says :    •    •    • 

<<^It  has*been  pretended,  indeed,  that  the  engagement  of  a  citizen  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  nature  was  a  divestment  of  the  character  of  citizen, 
and  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  him  to  another  sovereign.  Gar  citi- 
zens are  certainly  free  to  divest  themselves  of  that  character  by  emigra- 
tion, and  other  acts  manifesting  their  intention,  and  may  then  become 
the  subjects  of  another  power,  and  free  to  do  whatever  the  subjects  of 
that  power  may  do.  But  the  laws  do  not  admit  that  the  bare  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  amounts  of  itself  to  a  divestment  of  the  character  of 
citizen,  and  withdraws  the  criminal  from  their  coercion.  They  would 
never  prescribe  an  illegal  act  among  the  legal  modes  by  which  a  citizen 
might  disfranchise  himself,  nor  render  treason,  for  instance,  innocent^ 
by  giving  it  the  force  of  a  dissolution  of  the  obligation  of  the  criminal 
to  his  country.' 

"This  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  it  was  stated,  in  1793,  that 
<  if  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  take  part  in  the  present  war, 
ten  thousand  may.  If  they  may  take  part  on  one  side,  they  may  take 
part  on  the  other ;  and  thus  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  different  belligerent  powers,  destroying  not 
only  those  with  whom  we  have  no  hostility,  but  destroying  each  other. 
In  such  a  case,  can  we  expect  peace  among  their  friends  who  stay  be- 
hind Y  And  will  not  a  civil  war,  with  all  its  lamentable  train  of  evils, 
be  the  natural  effect ! ' " 

Report,  above  cited,  of  Mr.  Webster,  Seo.  of  State^  to  the  Preddent,  in  Tlmsher's 
case,  Dec.  23, 1851.  6  Webster's  Works,  527.  See  supra,  J  J  190, 198;  infra, 
a  229,  230,  244,  357. 

"It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  France  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  generally  the  police  authorities  have  the  right  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  setting  on  foot  proceedings  against  individuals  upon 
suspicion  merely,  and  not  upon  probable  cause  alleged  under  oath. 
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The  power  referred  to  is,  no  doabt,  sometimes  abased.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,  however,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  who,  of  their 
owD  accord,  visit  coantries  where  it  exists,  mast  expect  to  incar  that 
hazard,  anless  by  treaty  stipulations  they  shonld  be  placed  apon  a  more 
favorable  footing  than  the  subjects  of  the  (Government  whose  agents  may 
cofflmit  the  abuse.  We  have  no  treaty  with  France  which  provides  for 
sach  an  exemption  in  favor  of  our  citizens." 

Mr.  Marcy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Richter,  Feb.  21,  1854.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  See 
to  same  effect  Mr.  Bacbanan,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Feb.  1,  1848. 
MSS.  Notes,  Pern. 

As  to  non-discrimination  in  sncb  oases  between  subjects  and  aliens,  see  infra^ 
i§  930,  S44 ;  9Mpra,  ^  189/. 

"If  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States  goes  into  a  foreign 
coantry  and  subjects  himself  to  a  prosecution  for  an  offense  against  the 
laws  of  that  country,  this  Government  cannot  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceediogSy  nor  can  it  claim  any  right  to  revise  or  correct  the  error  of 
sQch  proceeding,  unless  there  has  been  a  willful  denial  of  justice,  or  the 
tribanals  have  been  corruptly  used  as  instruments  for  perpetrating 
wroDg  or  outrage. 

^^  This  Government  is  in  the  daiiy  practice  of  trying  and  punishing 
the  subjects  of  other  states  for  offenses  committed  here.  Those  states 
have  DO  right  nor  would  they  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  proceed- 
iogs  against  their  subjects,  upon  any  other  ground  than  a  willful  denial 
of  justice,  or  a  corrupt  perversion  of  judicial  proceedings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wrong  or  oppression. 

^^  Koszta,  it  will  be  recollected,  did  not  return  to  Austria  or  any  of  its 
(lomiDions,  but  its  officers  attempted  to  seize  him  in  a  foreign  country 
without  any  right  to  do  so.  Had  Koszta  been  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Austria  when  he  was  seized,  the  whole  character  of  the  case  would 
have  been  changed,  and  the  forcible  taking  of  him  from  the  legal  cus- 
tody of  Austrian  officers  could  not  have  been  defended  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  municipal  or  international  law. 

^'The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Eoszta  case  is  regarded  by  this  Gov- 
eroment  to  be  sound,  and  will  be  maintained  whenever  an  occasion  for 
asserting  it  shall  arise." 

Mr.  Marcy»  Sec.  of  State,  to  Baron  de  Ealb,  Jul  j  20. 1855.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  Eoszta's  case,  see  $upra,  $  198. 

A  de  facto  Government  is  entitled  to  local  allegiance. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Nov.  26, 1858.  MSS.  Inst. ,  Pern.  See  supra, 
$  7,  as  to  title  of  de  facto  Government. 

"Every  independent  state  has  the  right  to  regulate  its  internal  con- 
cerns in  its  own  way,  taking  care  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  offense 
to  other  nations.  In  almost  all  the  European  states  there  are  police 
and  administrative  powers  exercised  by  the  Governments,  which  en- 
able them  to  exert  a  very  arbitrary  authority  over  residents,  whether 
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natives  or  foreiguers.  When  oar  citizens  enter  those  countries,  they 
enter  them  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  laws,  however  arbitraiy  these 
may  be,  and  responsible  for  any  violation  of  them.  Our  treaty  with 
Prussia  recognizes  this  obligation  and  provides  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  of  the  said  countries  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reside  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  party,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  security  and  protection  as 
natives,  '  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
there  prevailing."* 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  Dec.  10, 1858.    MSS.  Last.,  Pmssia. 

A  resident  alien,  who  has  not  renounced  his  native  allegiance,  is  not 
liable  for  military  service ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  has,  by  exercising 
suffrage  under  State  law  or  otherwise,  renounced  such  allegiance,  even 
though  he  was  not  naturalized. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morton,  Sept.  5,  1862.  MSS.Dom.Let  See 
in/ra,  $$230,244. 

<'  I  have  further  to  state  that  military  commissions  and  courts-martial 
take  cognizance  of  and  try  complaints  against  all  classes  of  persons, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  foreigners,  without  any  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  their  citizenship  or  want  of  citizenship^ 
otherwise  than  such  discrimination  as  holds  citizens  to  full  obligations 
of  a  perfect  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  while  all  the  rights  wbich 
specially  belong  to  domiciled  or  transient  aliens,  as  such,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  are  observed  and  respected." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Apr.  20, 1864.  MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. ; 
see  infra,  $$  230,  244. 

'< Arrests,  of  strangers  especially,  on  mesne  process,  are  more  or  less 
oppressive  in  appearance ;  but  if  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  local  law, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  they  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  endsof  jas- 
tice,  if  regularly  made.  If  they  are  made  for  malicious  purposes,  the 
law  usually  provides  a  remedy.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Dec.  2, 1864.  MSS.  Inst.,  Yenes.  8e« 
ifi/ra,  $$230,244. 

^'  The  general  principle  is  supposed  to  be  clear  that  a  foreigner  who 
of  his  own  accord  settles  in  a  country,  accepts  the  condition  and  liabil- 
ities, in  peace  and  in  war,  of  a  native  of  that  country. 

^*No  Government  can  be  expected  to  relinquish  its  right  of  jarisdio 
tion  over  all  such  persons  within  its  territory,  unless  that  reliDqaisb- 
ment  shall  have  been  made  by  special  compact,  such  as  the  treaties 
between  Christian  states  and  those  professing  the  Mohammedan  and 
other  religions. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton,  Sept.  27,  1866.  MSS.  Inat.,  Colombi*. 
See  also  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Crosby,  Jnly  20,  1»63.  MSS.  Inat.,  Cent  Am. 
Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  May  30,  1862 ;  Feb.  7,  1H63 ;  Jane  11, 1863. 
MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
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The  prohibition  by  the  French  Government,  in  1873,  of  a  coarse  of 
lectares  in  France  '*on  the  advantages  held  out  by  a  part  of  the  United 
States  to  emigrants,"  while  ^^  one  of  those  acts  of  illiberality  which  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  would  have  been  exercised  by  a  professedly  re- 
pablican  government  in  this  age  of  the  world,"  cannot  be  alleged  to 
have  '^  transcended  the  limit  of  power  to  which  an  independent  state, 
if  iDclined  in  the  direction  of  the  exercise  of  extreme  powers  of  repres- 
Hon,  may  go  without  giving  ground  for  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
other  states  whose  citizens  may  thereby  be  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
free  speech,  or  the  opportunity  of  diffusing  information  tending  to  the 
possible  melioration  of  the  condition  of  large  numbers  of  people." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Waahbnme,  Mar.  1,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

The  fact  that  a  resident  in  Chili  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
does  not,  where  there  is  no  treaty  stipulations  covering  his  case,  ex- 
empt him  from  service  in  a  temporary  civic  guard  in  which  all  residents 
are  by  law  required  to  serve. 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williamson,  June  13,  1676.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

'^That  the  fact  of  American  citizenship  could,  of  itself,  oi)erate  to  ex- 
empt any  one  from  the  penalties  of  a  law  which  he  had  violated,  is,  of 
eoorse,  an  untenable  proposition.  Conversely,  however,  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  retroactive  law  suspending  at  will  the  simplest  operations 
of  justice,  could  be  applied  without  question  to  an  American  citizen,  is 
ooe  to  which  this  Government  would  not  give  anticipatory  assent." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  May  28,  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Qr.Brit. 

^^Every  person  who  voluntarily  brings  himself  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  country,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily.  Is  subject  to  the 
operation  of  its  laws,  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or  a  mere  resident,  so 
long  as,  in  the  case  of  the  alien  resident,  no  treaty  stipulation  or  principle 
of  iotemational  law  is  contravened.'' 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  Not.  25, 1881.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See 
also  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Piatte,  Dec.  6,  1881 ;  ibid, ;  tvpra,  $  7. 

^' You  are  doubtless  x>erfectlj  familiar  with  the  principles  of  law  gov- 
erning all  civilized  nations  which  subject  either  an  alien  or  a  citizen  to 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  he  is  sojourning.  If  an 
alien,  while  within  the  United  States,  violates  a  law  here  in  force,  he  is 
liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  according  to  the  local  practice,  and  be- 
cause of  his  foreign  citizenship  he  has  no  privileges  or  immunities  other 
than  those  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  this  Bepublic.  So  a  citizen  of  the 
Ignited  States,  having  here  committed  an  offense  criminal  under  our 
statutes,  is  subject,  whenever  he  shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  proper  court,  to  the  prescribed  penalty,  notwithstanding  any  after- 
acquired  citizenship  abroad." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Dec.  10, 1884.    MSS.  Dom. 

Let. 
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It  is  within  tho  prerogative  of  each  sovereign  to  panish  political 
offenses  in  his  coantry  by  aliens  whether  sach  offenses  are  seditions  or 
violent  acts  or  publications  inciting  thereto. 

Mr.  Bayard;  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Aug.  5,  1885.  M8S.  Inst.,  Hex. 
See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carasco,  June  16,  1885.  MSS.  Dam. 
Let. 

Aliens  domiciled  in  the  United  States  owe  to  the  Government  a  local 
and  temporary  allegiance,  which  continues  daring  the  period  of  their 
residence,  and  for  the  violation  of  which  they  may  become  liable  to 
prosecntion  for  treason,  jast  as  a  citizen. 

Carlisle  v,  U.  8.,  16  Wall.,  147. 

Cotton  owned  by  a  British  subject,  although  he  never  came  to  this 
country,  was,  if  found  during  the  rebellion  within  the  Confederate  ter- 
ritory, a  legitimate  subject  of  capture  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  title  thereto  was  transferred  to  the  Government  as  soon  as  the 
property  was  reduced  to  firm  possession. 

Young  r.  U.  8.,  97,  U.  S.,  39.    See  infra,  J  J  224,228. 

A  resident  alien  owes  such  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  coantry  in 
which  he  resides,  whether  municipal  or  military,  as  a  citizen.  Where 
one  resident  in  New  Orleans  transmits  money  across  the  lines  to  an 
agent  to  buy  cotton,  no  valid  title  is  acquired. 

Qaeyrouze's  case,  7  C.  Cls.,  402. 

Foreign  officers,  not  diplomatic  agents,  are  not  privileged  from  arrest 
or  suit  in  the  United  States. 

1  Op.,  49,  Bradford,  1794  ;  1  Op.,  68,  Lee,  1797. 

If  a  foreigner  have  a  defense  under  a  treaty,  he  must  plead  it,  hke 
any  other  defense,  in  the  usual  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  un- 
til the  regular  course  of  such  proceedings  shall  have  failed  to  do  justice 
to  him  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  complaint  to  the  President. 

1  Op.,  49,  Bradford,  1794;  infra,  $J  230,  244. 

The  judicial  power  of  a  nation  extends  to  every  person  and  every 
thing  in  its  territory,  excepting  only  such  foreigners  as  enjoy  the  right 
of  extraterritoriality,  and  who,  consequently,  are  not  looked  apoa  as 
temporary  subjects  of  the  state.  If  an  exemption  from  this  rule  is 
claimed  by  a  foreign  ship  of  war,  it  is  incumbent  upon  such  ship  to  set 
forth  and  maintain  clearly  and  satisfactorily  its  right  to  the  exemption. 
Otherwise  process  may  be  served  on  board. 

1  Op.,  87,  Loe,  1799;  see,  howeyer,  supra,  J  36. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  citizens  of  the 
former  country  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  latter. 

7  Op.,  495,  Gushing,  1855. 

As  to  andue  discrimination  against  aliens,  see  infra,  $$  230,  230a. 

As  to  privileges  of  extraterritoriality  in  Oriental  conntries,  see  supra,  ${  104, 125. 
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The  riglit  to  a  jary  de  mediatatej  allowed  in  England  to  aliens,  is  one 
to  be  determined  by  the  laws  there ;  and  if,  by  the  laws  of  England,  a 
natiTebom  snbject  can  never  throw  off  his  allegiance,  it  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  public  law  for  the  English  courts  to  refuse  this  right  to  such  a 
person,  though  he  has  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

]2  Op.,  319,  Stanbery,  X867. 

An  interesting  question  arises  when  a  foreigner  is  indicted  for  a  polit- 
ical offense  which  he  is  required  to  commit  by  his  own  sovereign.  In 
8Qch  a  case  the  command  of  the  foreign  sovereign  is  no  defense.  If  the 
defendant,  in  such  a  prosecution,  is  convicted  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  with  a  par- 
don. If  this  is  impracticable,  the  question  is  one  for  international  ad- 
justment. A  foreigner  cannot  say  that  he  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state  where  he  is  sojourning.  But  if  the  act  for  which  he  is 
convicted  is  one  enjoined  by  his  own  sovereign,  then  that  sovereign 
mnst  be  held  responsible. 

Supra,  i  21 ;  Wbart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  178.  See  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  H  819, 
820;  Wliart.  Crim.  Law  (8th  ed.),  $$  269,281,  chap.  i. ;  Holtzendorff,  1215 ; 
Bonfils,  De  la  competence  dee  tribunanx  fran^aia  k  regard  dee  Estrangers, 
1865 ;  Ueber  die  Fehler  dee  Franz.  Civilrechte  beznglich  der  Fremden. 

As  to  compnlBion  by  de  facto  BOTereign  as  a  defense,  see  Whart.  Crim.  Law  (8th 
ed.),  H  94,283,  310;  Ford  v.  Sarget,  97  U.  S.,  594,  cited  in  Whart.  Com. 
Am.  Law,  $  210. 

As  to  conflicts  of  criminal  J arisprndence,  see  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $$  350^. 

Sir  B.  Pbillimore  (445),  differing  in  this  respect  from  Heffter  (§  58), 
bolds  that,  *'  as  a  general  proposition,  a  man  can  have  only  one  alle- 
giance." Bnt  I  mnst  agree  with  Heffter  in  holding  that  a  mere  resi- 
dent in  a  state  owes,  for  the  time  being,  allegiance  to  such  state,  and 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  to  such  state  if,  as  a  private  person,  he  wages 
fcar  agpainst  it,  or  renders  comfort  to  its  enemies.  Cobbett,  for  instance, 
when  in  the  United  States,  was  never  naturalized,  nor  did  he  ever 
restrain  himself  from  declaring  that  he  was  and  meant  to  continue 
to  be  a  British  subject ;  yet  no  one  would  have  pretended  that  Cob- 
^tt,  while  residing  in  the  United  States,  was  not  liable  to  be  indicted 
for  all  offenses,  political  or  otherwise,  made  indictable  in  the  place  of 
bis  residence.  The  same  position  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  by 
the  British  Government  in  respect  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who, 
when  residing  in  Ireland,  have  been  engaged  in  conspiracies  against 
the  British  Government.  The  question,  however,  may  be  merely  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  since  Sir  B.  Phillimore,  in  the  next  page  to  that 
from  which  the  above  passage  is  cited,  says :  ^^AU  strangers  commorant 
in  a  land  owe  obedience,  as  subjects  for  the  time  being,  to  the  laws  of 
it.^  That  the  home  sovereign  has  allegiance  due  him  from  such  per- 
sons is  maintained  by  all  civilized  states,  there  being  no  such  state 
which  does  not  maintain  its  right  to  levy  taxes  on  such  persons,  and 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  offenses  committed  by  them  against  its 
sovereignty. 

Whart.  Crim.  Law  (8th  ed.),  J  J  269  Jf.,  281 ;  Phill.,  455 ;  Van  Wyck,  De  dolictis 

extra  regni  territ.  commiss.,  Utrecht,  1839. 
Ab  to  commercial  domicil,  see  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  219.    That  residence 

establishes  belligerent  character,  see  Johnson  v.  Falconer,  2  Paine,  601 ;  S. 

C,  Van  Ness,  1. 
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It  has  been  held  in  England  that  where  a  foreigner  in  England  is 
gnilty  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  conspiring  against  his  native  coaii- 
try,  the  English  Government  will  undertake  the  prosecution,  and  will 
not  leave  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  state.  (See  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  March,  1853.) 

In  1799  certain  English  subjects  were  prosecuted  for  publisbing  a 
libel  upon  Paul  I,  Emperor  of  Eussia.  They  were  convicted  and  pan- 
ished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

State  Trials  (Howell),  vol.  zxvii,  627*630,    Cited  Fields'  Int.  Law,  87. 

In  1803,  Jean  Peltier,  a  French  refugee,  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  the  French  Republic.  He  was 
convicted,  but  no  judgment  was  entered  in  consequence  of  the  breaking 
out  of  war. 

State  Trials  (Howell),  vol.  xxviii,  530-619.  See  B.  r.  Most-,  cited  in  Whart. 
Com.  Am.  Law.,  $  138.    Whart.  Crim.  Law,  $  179. 

<'A  nation  has  a  right  to  harbor  political  refugees,  and  will  do  so, 
unless  weakness  of  political  sympathy  lead  it  to  a  contrary  conrse.  Bat 
such  persons  may  not,  consistently  with  the  obligation  of  friendship  be- 
tween states,  be  allowed  to  plot  against  the  person  of  the  sovereigu,  or 
against  the  institutions  of  their  native  country.  Such  acts  are  crimes, 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  which  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to 
provide,  but  do  not  require  that  the  accused  be  remanded  for  trial  to 
bis  native  country." 

Woolsey,  $  79.  See  also  Wildman's  Liternational  Law,  59 ;  Law  Lib.,  vol.  lii, 
42. 

^'After  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1858,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  represented 
that  plots  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  had  been  formed  in  England,  and 
asked  that  England  should  provide  for  the  punishment  of  snch  offenses. 
In  accordance  with  the  request.  Lord  Palmerston,  being  prime  minis- 
ter, on  the  8th  of  February  introduced  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  con- 
spiracies formed  in  England  to  commit  murder  beyond  Her  Majesty-s 
dominions ;  but  the  bill  was  rejected,  and  the  ministry  immediately  re- 
signed. The  bill  was  opposed  by  some  from  an  unwillingness  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  right  of  asylum ;  but  the  controlling  reawn 
evidently  was  a  feeling  that  the  French  Government  had  used  too  dic- 
tatorial a  tone  in  demanding  the  passage  of  such  a  law." 

Annnal  Begister  (1858),  5,33,  S02;  ADnaaire  des  denz  Mondes  (1857,1858),  32, 
110,  420,  cited  in  Lawrence's  WheatoB,  246,  note.  See  supra,  (15;  Whail. 
Grim.  Law,  9th  ed.,  $$  220,2^,  1397,  and  discussion  in  6  Crim.  Law  Mag., 
155,  (March,  1685). 

<'  The  same  application  was  made  to  Sardinia,  and  a  law  was  passed 
there  making  it  a  special  offense  to  conspire  against  the  lives  of  sover- 
eigns, although  the  punishment  originally  proposed  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced by  the  ministers  was  mitigated  by  the  chambers.  M.  Cavour 
sustained  the  measure,  both  on  political  grounds  and  because  he  deemed 
it  important  that  Sardinia,  under  the  circnmstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  should  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  France." 

Annnaire  de  deux  Mondcs  (1857, 1858),  216, 
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(4)  Ain>  so  TO  TAXATION. 

§204. 

^<  In  the  absence  of  treaties,  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  and  are  remaining  domiciled  in  foreign  countries  could  (can)  not 
be  exempt  from  certain  common  obligations  of  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries to  pay  taxes  and  perform  duties  imposed  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Government"  But  this  may 
be  modified  by  treaty. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Aaboth,  Mar.  27, 18b7.    MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Rep. 

^^  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  usually  by  public  law  and  even  by 
treaties,  foreigners  are  not  allowed  greater  immunities  than  citizens. 
Treaties,  however,  in  some  instances,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
parties,  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1831  may  be  justly  construed  as  intending 
to  create  sach  an  exception.  Insurgent  leaders  in  Mexico,  and  even  the 
aathorities  of  the  Federal  Government',  may  demand  forced  loans  from 
Mexicans  \?ithout  any  intention  of  paying  either  principal  or  interest, 
but  when  this  demand  is  made  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  com- 
peDsation  therefor  may  be  expected,  pursuant  to  the  treaty.    •    •    • 

"When,  however,  money  is  wrested  by  threats  or  violence  from  a 
confiding  foreigner  by  an  insurgent  chieftain,  the  victim  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  look  for  redress  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  never  could 
bave  been  the  intention  of  the  treaty  that  in  such  a  case  he  must  seek 
reparation  by  such  means.  If  so,  justice  and  indemnity  to  the  injured 
would  so  certainly  be  denied  that  the  recourse  to  diplomatic  interven- 
tion, which,  according  to  public  laws,  would  then  be  regular,  might  as 
well  be  adopted  at  once.  No  party  would  bnve  any  substantial  interest 
pat  in  jeopardy  by  such  a  step. 

"It  is  true  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Calderon  on  the  sub- 
ject, denied  the  accountability  of  this  Government  to  the  private  indi- 
vidaals  who  suffered  losses- on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans. 
He  does  not,  however,  assign  any  reason  for  this  opinion.  It  may  be 
supposed,  in  their  absence,  that  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  containing  articles  similar  to  that 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  furthermore,  that  instead 
of  being  an  organized  rebellion,  headed  by  persons  of  distinction,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  existing  authority,  that  riot  was  a 
mere  sudden  ebullition  of  comparatively  obscure  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  property  rather  than  that  of  extorting  money 
for  objects  of  rebellion. 

"It  may  be  conceded  that  by  the  public  law  foreigners  in  a  country 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  cannot  be  indemnified  for  all  losses  sustained 
from  insurgents  when  the  regular  Government  shall  have  been  restored. 
The  c^se  of  a  forced  loan,  however,  is  believed  to  be  an  exception.    The 
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meaning  of  tbe  word  loau  is,  that  the  money  borrowed  is  to  be  returned. 
If  the  borrower  is  a  sovereign,  liis  obligation  to  repay  the  amount  is  as 
sacred  as  that  of  a  private  individual.  If  he  is  an  insurgent^  who  for 
a  time  usurps  the  regular  authority,  the  latter  may  justly  be  expected 
to  make  it  good  if  the  loan  was  au  involuntary  one." 

Mr.  Codwalader,  Aoiing  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  FoBter,  Sept.  22, 1874.    MSS.  Inst., 
Mex.    Infra^  J  J  223/. 

^'As  a  general  rule,  the  power  to  impose  taxes  (the  question  here  being 
on  an  income  tax  levied  in  Germany  on  citizens  of  the  United  States 
there  resident)  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  when  the  person  or 
the  property  in  question  is  a  proper  subject  of  taxation,  the  species  of 
tax  and  the  amount  which  should  be  collected  may  fairly  be  left  to  the 
state  or  Government  exercising  this  power.'* 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  DaviSi  Nov.  21, 1B74.    MSS.  Inat.,  Pmssia. 

"The  levying  of  a  tax,  however,  by  a  foreign  Government  upon 
property  within  its  jurisdiction,  whether  belonging  to  American  citizens 
or  not,  is  not  a  reason  for  the  interposition  of  this  Government  when 
the  tax  is  in  other  respects  properly  imposed.'' 

Mr.  Cadwalader,  ABst.  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Melizet,  Mar.  15,  1875.    MSS.Doiq. 
Let. 

"  This  Government  has  not  demanded  for  its  citizens,  domiciled  and 
carrying  on  business  in  Guba,  exemption  from  the  payment  of  their  or- 
dinary and  just  share  of  the  general  burdens  of  taxation,  which,  for 
proper  subjects,  and  within  proper  limits,  may  be  assessed  against  them, 
but  the  act  of  the  authorities  in  the  Island  of  Guba,  in  forcibly  seizing 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States — in  compelling  private  citizens 
at  their  own  expense  to  erect  fortifications  on  their  property,  or  in  com- 
pelling the  payment  of  a  contribution  assessed  for  a  similar  purpose  by 
a  military  authority  or  by  some  self  constituted  committee, — ^if  correctly 
represented  to  this  Government,  partake  of  the  character  of  military 
exactions,  possible  only  in  a  state  of  war,  and  like  them  appear  to  have 
been  enforced  by  military  power,  without  recourse  to  the  usual  ma- 
chinery by  which  taxation  is  imposed  or  collected.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted  that  such  arbitrary  acts  of  force,  which  compel  private  in- 
dividuals to  give  up  their  property  or  to  expend  such  money  and  labor 
for  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to  do  that  service  which  a  Govern- 
ment, in  general,  performs  at  the  public  expense,  can  in  no  respects  be 
called  taxation  and  cannot  be  justified  in  time  of  peace,  nor  will  it  be 
doubted  that  if  enforced  they  will  give  rise  to  a  valid  claim  for  compen- 
sation and  indemnity." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mantilla  Jau.  11. 1876.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

"  Foreigners  who  have  chosen  to  take  up  their  residence,  to  poichase 
property,  or  to  carry  on  business  in  a  foreign  country,  thereby  place 
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themselves  under  the  jarisdiction  of  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  may 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  general  public  bur- 
dens, when  properly  imposed  upon  them  and  other  members  of  the 
community  alike.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  right  to  tax  includes 
the  power  to  determine  the  amount  which  must  be  levied,  and  the  ob- 
jects for  which  that  amount  shall  be  expended.  These  powers  are  pow- 
ers incident  to  sovereignty,  the  exercise  of  which,  unless  abused,  can- 
not, in  general  be  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  remonstrance.'' 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cashing,  Jan.  12, 1876.    MSS.  Insfc.,  Spain. 

"  While  it  is  difficult  to  protest  against  the  exaction  of  such  taxes 
(those  on  aliens  in  Cuba)  upon  well-defined  principles,  the  fact  seems 
to  be  apparent  that  many  of  the  taxes  exacted  are  loosely  if  not  un- 
fairly assessed,  excessive  in  their  amount,  and  not  infrequently  fail  to 
be  in  any  way  applied  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  raised." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adee,  Deo.  21, 1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain.    See  Mr. 
Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adee,  Apr.  20,  1879 ;  ibid, 

^^  Yonr  dispatch  No.  1076,  of  the  24th  of  December  last,  has  been  re- 
oeiyed.  It  relates  to  a  forced  loan  recently  exacted  from  Messrs.  Mac- 
manas  &  Sons  at  Chihuahua,  of  which  firm  Mr.  Scott,  the  consul,  is 
a  member.  The  exaction  is  believed  to  have  been  contrary  to  public 
law,  and  in  this  case,  as  the  officer  pursuant  to  whose  orders  it  was 
carried  into  effect  was  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican  Government  for 
the  time  being,  it  is  expected  that  that  Government  will  duly  reimburse 
the  victims. 

'^  This  may  be  particularly  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  consul,  who  is 
specially  exempted  from  such  charges  by  the  twenty-ninth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1831.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Scott 
wag  required  to  pay  anything  except  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  adverted 
to,  and  that  it  may  not  have  been  easy  at  the  time  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  his  interest  in  that  firm,  even  if  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
limit  the  exaction  accordingly. 

^^It  appears  that  the  consular  office  was  made  a  place  of  deposit,  not 
only  for  the  available  funds  of  Macmanus  &  Sons,  but  of  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  engaged  in  business  in  Chihuahua.  When  payment  was 
first  demanded  of  Mr.  Scott  he  refused  it,  and  closed  the  doors  of  his 
office  against  the  officer  who  made  the  demand.  The  latter  soon  after- 
wards reappeared  with  an  additional  force,  when  Mr.  Scott  concluded 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  and  opened  his  doors  accordingly, 
when  the  officer  obtained  the  sum  required. 

'*  Even  supposing  that  the  consul  had  been  engaged  in  no  other  busi- 
ness than  that  of  an  official  character,  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty 
which  guarantees  to  his  i)lace  of  business  freedom  from  search.  There 
13  a  distinct  guarantee  of  the  archives  and  papers  of  the  consnlate, 
bat  it  is  not  alleged  that  these  were  disturbed. 
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"  Pursuant  to  tbe  thirty-first  article  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  agreed 
to  enter  into  a  special  convention  for  defining  the  powers  and  immuni- 
ties of  consular  officers. 

^^  Several  attempts  have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  but  all  have 
hitherto  proved  abortive.  If  any  such  convention  should  go  into  effect 
it  might  be  expected,  like  others,  to  contain  an  article  specially  ex- 
empting the  offices  of  consuls  from  being  entered  by  the  authorities  of 
the  country.  At  present  no  such  exemption  can  be  claimed  by  us  as 
a  matter  of  right  in  Mexico,  especially  in  cases  where  a  consular  officer 
is  a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  and  his  place  of  business  is  the  same 
as  that  of  tbe  firm." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Feb.  20,  1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. ;  For. 

Eel.,  1880.     See  aupra,  $  58. 
As  to  Cuban  taxes,  see  further  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fsirchild,  May 

1,  1850.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

This  Government  will  regard  the  imposition  in  Cuba  of  taxes  or 
charges  discriminating  against  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  ou 
the  ground  of  their  color  as  the  subject  of  international  complaint. 

Mr.  Frelingboysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  June  19,  1882.  MSS.  Inst., 
Spain.  See  also  Mr.  FrelingbuyEen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Dec. 
19, 1883.     Ibid, 

<<  Taxation  may  no  doubt  be  imposed,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
nations,  by  a  sovereign  on  the  property  within  his  jurisdiction  of  a  per- 
son who  is  domiciled  in  and  owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  as  to  a  tax  imposed,  not  on  such  property,  but  on 
the  person  of  the  party  taxed  when  elsewhere  domiciled  and  elsewhere 
a  citizen.  Such  a  decree  is  internationally  void,  and  an  attempt  to  exe- 
cute it  by  penalties  on  the  relatives  of  the  party  taxed  gives  the  person 
as  taxed  a  right  to  appeal  for  diplomatic  intervention  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  To  sustain  such  a  claim  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  penalties  should  have  been  imposed  originally  and 
expressly  on  the  person  so  excepted  from  jurisdiction.  It  is  enough 
if  it  appears  that  the  tax  was  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  him 
through  his  relatives." 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Emmet,  June  8,  1883.  M8S.  Inst., 
Turkey ;  For.  Eel.,  1885. 

"  Your  No.  31,  of  the  17th  ultimo,  relative  to  a  dispatch  of  our  con- 
sular agent  at  Mytilene,  transmitting  to  our  consul  at  Smyrna  the  pro- 
test  of  foreigners  in  Mytilene  against  a  decree  of  the  governor  of  that 
island  levying  a  tax  on  foreigners  for  the  local  public  schools,  is  re- 
ceived. 

*•  As  Mr.  Fottion's  dispatch  is  not  among  your  inclosures,  it  can  only 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Stevens's  dispatch  of  the  5th  ultimo,  Mr.  Heap's 
of  the  14th  altimo  (which  you  inclose),  and  your  note  to  the  imperial 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  there  is  no  protest  against  this  school 
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tax  on  the  part  of  American  residents  in  My  tilene,  as  Mr.  Heap  says  he 
has  no  information  that  any  Americans  own  real  estate  there,  bnt  that 
Mr.  Fottion's  appeal  to  the  consul  is  a  general  one  in  the  interests  of 
foreign  residents  on  account  of  two  school  taxes  ordered,  respectively, 
by  the  central  and  by  the  communal  or  municipal  governments.  If  this 
is  80  it  would  go  to  prove  that  there  was  no  discrimination  shown 
against  American  residents,  even  supposing,  as  does  not  appear  from 
the  correspondence,  that  they  would,  not  owning  real  estate  there,  be 
taxed  at  all,  unless  this  is  an  income  tax,  which  is  not  stated. 

^'  On  general  principles  it  is  safer  not  to  protest  against  local  ordi- 
nances until  at  any  rate  the  rights  of  American  citizens  appear  to  be 
specifically  invaded,  so  as  to  cause  complaints  from  them ;  and  for  the 
riews  of  this  Department  on  the  general  subject  of  the  taxation  of  our 
citizens  abroad  I  would  refer  you  to  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish's  instruc- 
tion, No.  29,  of  the  21st  of  November,  1874,  to  our  minister  at  Berlin. 
The  ground  is  there  taken  that  as  long  as  a  tax  is  uniform  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  can  fairly  be  considered  a  tax  and  not  a  confiscation  or  unfair 
imposition,  no  successful  representation  can  be  made  to  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  parties  complaining,  and  that  complaints  of  ex- 
cessive taxation  are  more  properly  questions  for  submission  to  local 
coarts. 

^  The  fact  that  part  of  the  tax  goes  to  local  and  part  to  Imperial 
schools  would  seem  to  afford  no  additional  ground  for  objection. 

*^  A  Government  has  a  perfect  right  to  say,  <  We  will  establish  and 
raise  taxes  for  certain  central  universities,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  land,  while  local  and  primary  schools  are  to  be  established 
and  taxed  for  by  municipalities.'  This  in  analogous  matters  is  the  con- 
stant practice  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Nov.  11, 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey;  For. 
Bel.,  1885. 

A  law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  imposing  a  tax  on  legacies  payable 
to  aliens  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Every  state  or  nation  may  refuse  to  allow  an  alien  either  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  situated  within  its  limits,  either  as  heir  or  legatee,  and 
may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  direct  that  property  so  descending  or  be- 
queathed shall  belong  to  the  state. 

Mager  v.  Orimay-S  How.,  490.    See  as  to  discrimination  against  aliens,  ittfra, 
(230. 

(5)  When  local  or  personal  sovereion  uablb  for. 

§205. 

On  the  principle  of  territorial  sovereignty,  above  stated  (supra^  §§  1, 
7),  a  local  sovereign  may  be  liable  to  foreign  sovereigns  for  such  dam- 
ages done  to  them  by  aliens  on  his  shores  as  he  could  have  prevented. 

Infra,  a  223,  227. 
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*^The  authority  which  every  sovereign  has  over  the  condact  of  aliens 
within  his  territorial  jarisdiction,  makes  him  responsible  to  others  for 
their  conduct,  as  much  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  he  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  permanent  citizens  or  subjects." 

Mr.  MadisoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C.  Pinckney,  Oct.  25,  1802;  same  to  Bame, 
Feb.  6, 1804.  MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Oct.  26, 
1804.    Ibid.    See  %i\fra,  $  398. 

A  sovereign  who  directs  a  subject  to  enter  a  foreign  state  and  there  in- 
flict injuries  is  liable  to  such  foreign  state  for  the  injuries.  But  there 
is  no  liabilty  for  offenses  not  so  directed. 

Supraj  $  21 J  infra,  J}  228,  318. 

"  While  the  Government  will  always  regret  that  any  citizens  of  the 
United  States  abroad  should  misbehave,  and  especially  be  charged  with 
crime,  the  Government  to  which  they  owe  allegiance  is  not  held  legally 
accountable  therefor.  The  aggressors,  however,  may  be  prosecuted  for 
damages  in  the  courts,  and  made  answerable  to  the  extent  of  their 
means." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marlscal,  Jan.  3, 1874.  MSS.  Notes,  Mexico.  See 
»upra,  i  21. 

An  invasion  of  a  custom-house  in  Texas  by  citizens  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  violent  abstraction  therefrom  of  property,  under  a  claim  of  title, 
constitute  no  ground  of  claim  against  the  United  States. 

4  Op.,  332,  Nelson,  1844. 

This  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  private  trespassers ; 
they  must  be  punished  in  the  tribunals  established  by  law,  or  be  pros- 
ecuted for  the  recovery  or  value  of  the  goods,  either  in  the  State  or 
Federal  courts. 

Uid. 

(6)  May  be  expelled  or  rejected  by  local  soyerrign. 

§206. 

"  This  Government  could  never  give  up  the  right  of  excluding  for- 
eigners whose  presence  they  might  deem  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mann,  Dec.  13,  1852.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Kor  will  this  Government  consider  such  exclusion  of  American  citi- 
zens  from  Russia  necessarily  a  matter  of  diplomatic  complaint  to  that 
country. 

IJnd, 

"  Every  society  possesses  the  undoubted  right  to  determine  who  shall  ■ 
compose  its  members,  and  it  is  exercised  by  all  nations  both  in  peace 
and  war.    A  memorable  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  time 
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of  p^ce  was  tlie  passage  of  the  alien  law  of  tbe  Uuited  States  iu  the  year 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Mar.  22,  I80G.    MSS.  Inst ,  SwltB. 

*^  It  may  always  be  questionable  whether  a  resort  to  this  power  is 
warranted  by  the  circumstances,  or  what  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  exert  it ;  but  there  can  be  na  doubt  that  it  is 
possessed  by  all  nations,  and  that  each  may  decide  for  itself  when  the 
occasion  arises  demanding  its  exercise.'' 

^'  Even  where  a  Government  is  not  restricted  by  treaty  engagements 
it  is  still  a  harsh  measure  to  exclude  the  naturalized  emigrant  from  his 
natiTe  country,  or  to  subject  him  to  penalties  in  the  event  of  his  return, 
even  for  a  brief  period,  or  when  yielding  to  imperative  circumstances. 
Business,  anxiety  to  see  near  and  valuetl  relatives,  a  natural  desire  to 
visit  the  land  of  their  birth — these  and  other  motives,  laudable  in  them 
selves,  may  well  induce  this  class  of  our  citizens  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive countries.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  rational  objection  can 
exist  to  the  gratification  of  such  feelings.  Surely  no  danger  can  be  ap- 
prehended to  the  public  peace,  for  the  Governments  possess  ample 
power  for  its  preservation,  even  if  there  were  a  disposition,  a  very  im- 
probable supposition  on  the  part  of  these  few  individuals,  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  These  remarks  are  not  made  in  defense  of 
the  right  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  natives  of  Prussia, 
to  revisit  or  reside  in  that  country.  That  right  is  secured  by  treaty, 
bat  this  Government  relies  upon  the  justice  and  friendship  of  that 
of  Prassia  not  to  permit  any  unfavorable  impression  respecting  these 
retomed  naturalized  citizens  to  work  them  iujury." 

Mr.  CasB,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  Dec.  10,  1858.    MSS.  luat.,  Prussia. 

"The  Federal  Constitution  authorized  Congress  to  prescribe  uniform 
niles  of  naturalization  and  Congress  heretofore  prescribed  the  condi- 
tions of  Hve  years'  residence,  a  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to 
^me  a  citizen,  and  a  subsequent  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  native 
aUegiance  and  acceptance  of  the  new  one. 

"Bat  on  another  hand  the  Federal  Constitution  recognizes  a  citizen- 
sUp  of  each  State,  and  declares  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  shall  en- 
joy the  right  of  citizenship  in  every  other  State,  and  leaves  it  to  each 
State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  its  own  proper  citizenship.  By  the 
constitutions  of  several  of  the  States,  especially  the  new  ones,  the  pre- 
liminary declaration  of  intention  above-mentioned  entitles  the  maker 
of  it  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  that  State,  and  they  freely  enjoy 
and  exercise  those  rights.  They  enjoy  ample  protection  and  exercise 
safifcige.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  state  of  facts  that  Congress 
passed  the  law  which  is  recited  iu  the  President's  proclamation  j  and 
^^J  passed  another  act  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ex- 
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tend  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  all  persons  who  by  any  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  render  military  service.  The  two 
laws  seem  to  this  Government  to  be  reasonable  and  jast,  and  they  ecu- 
stitate  a  new,  additional,  and  uniform  law  of  Federal  natnralization. 
Bat  it  was  foreseen  that  some  immigrants  who  had  declared  their  in- 
tentions might  complain  of  surprise  if  they  were  immediately  subjected 
to  conscription.  'To  guard  against  this  surprise  the  proclamation  was 
issued,  giving  them  ample  notice  of  the  change  of  the  law,  with  the 
alternative  of  removal  from  the  country,  if  they  should  prefer  removal 
to  remaining  here  on  the  footing  on  which  Congress  had  brought  them. 
Surely  no  foreigner  has  a  right  to  be  naturalized  and  remain  here  in  a 
time  of  public  danger  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  Government  with- 
out submitting  to  general  requirements  needful  for  his  own  security. 
The  law  is  constitutional,  and  the  persons  subjected  to  it  are  no  longer 
foreigners  but  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  law  has  been  acqui- 
esced In  by  all  foreign  powers,  and  I  am  sure  that  Switzerland  cannot 
be  disposed  to  stand  alone  in  her  protest  against  it." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  July  20, 1863.     MSS.  lost.,  France. 
As  to  compalsory  military  service  by  aliens,  see  supra,  $  302. 

In  1866  the  Itussian  ministry  gave  notice  to  Mr.  0.  M.  Clay,  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  S.  P.,  "a  native  of  Eassia- 
Poland,  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  had  been  proved 
to  have  become  such  citizen  without  leave  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  and 
that  in  conformity  with  article  367  of  the  penal  code  he  has  been  de 
prived  of  all  the  rights  of  Bussian  citizenship,  and  banished  forever 
from  the  Bussian  Empire,  and  that  this  sentence  has  been  put  into  ex- 
ecution.'' Mr.  Clay,  in  advising  Mr.  Seward  of  this  action,  said  that  be 
did  ''not  see  that  we  can  make  it  a  cause  of  complaint,  insomnch  as  it 
settles  the  debatable  question  of  naturalization  in  oar  favor,'*  and  avoids 
unpleasant  issues.  Mr.  Seward  acquiesced  in  this,  saying  ''provided 
that  Mr.  P.  does  not  feel  himself  aggrieved."  He  added,  however,  '^  that 
the  case  may,  perhaps,  demand  careful  examination  if  it  shall  turn  out 
that  the  decree  of  perpetual  exclusion  thus  pronounced"  was  based 
solely  on  P.  having  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Ang.  24, 1866.    MSS.  Inst.,  Rossia. 
On  the  same  topic  see  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  Jan.  7,  1869.    MSS.  Inst, 
Rassia.    See  Btipray  $$  159,  172a. 

"  The  control  of  the  people  within  its  limits,  and  the  right  to  expel 
from  its  territory  persons  who  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  State, 
are  too  clearly  within  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty  to  be 
seriously  contested. 

"  Strangers  visiting  or  sojourning  in  a  foreign  country  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  its  laws  and  customs,  and  the  municipal  laws  of 
France,  authorizing  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  is  not  of  such  recent 
date,  nor  has  the  exercise  of  the  power,  by  the  Government  of  France, 
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been  so  infreqaeDt,  that  sojoomers  within  her  territory  can  claim  sur- 
prise when  the  power  is  pnt  in  force." 

Mr.  Fiab,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  WMhbnrne»  Sept.  17,  1669.    M8S.  Inst.,  France. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  'Hs  not  willing  and  will  not 
coDsent  to  receive  the  pauper  class  of  any  community  who  may  be  sent 
or  may  be  assisted  la  their  immigration  at  the  expense  of  Government 
or  of  municipal  authorities." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moalding,  Dec.  26,  1872.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  x>ower  of  expelling  obnoxious  foreigners  is  one  incident  to 
soTereignty. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Oct.  17,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

*<The  admission  that  as  that  [the  Mexican]  constitution  now  stands 
and  is  interpreted,  foreigners  who  render  themselves  harmful  or  ob^ 
jectionable  to  the  General  Government  must  expect  to  be  liable  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power  adverted  to,  even  in  time  of  peace,  remains,  and 
no  good  reason  is  seen  for  departing  from  that  conclusion  now. 

"  But,  while  there  may  be  no  expedient  basis  on  which  to  found  ob- 
jection, on  principle  and  in  advance  of  a  special  case  thereunder,  to  the 
constitutional  right  thus  asserted  by  Mexico,  yet  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing cat  such  asserted  right  may  be  highly  objectionable.  You  would 
be  fally  justified  in  making  earnest  remonstrance  should  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  be  expelled  from  Mexican  territory  without  just  steps 
to  assure  the  grounds  of  such  expulsion,  and  in  bringing  the  fact  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Erarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  July  10,  1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  MeX* 

The  increase  of  Mormon  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  Aus^ 
tria  is  an  evil  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  Government  may 
properly  be  turned,  asking  such  measures  of  repressing  such  emigration 
as  may  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Evarta,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kasson,  Aag.  9,1879.     MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 

The  Austrian  Government  subsequently  took  steps  to  check  such 
emigration. 

Mr.  Frelinghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Taft,  July  28,  1884.  Mr.  Frelinghny- 
aen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Francis,  Ang.  7, 1^84.  MSS.  Inst.,  Austria.  As  to 
passports  to  MormoDS,  see  svprOf  $$  191  ff, 

'*  In  the  discussion  of  the  points  presented  by  the  expulsion  of  certain 
American  citizens  from  the  Russian  capital,  on  no  charge  or  suspicion 
of  misdoing,  but  on  the  naked  allegation  of  being  Hebrews,  I  remark 
that  the  Bussian  Government  approaches  the  issue  within  the  narrow- 
est and  most  rigid  limits  of  interpretation  of  which  the  treaty  stijiula- 
tioQs  between  the  two  countries  are  susceptible,  and  with  no  a])parent 
disposition  to  concede  as  a  rule  to  American  citizens  in  Kussia  the  same 
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treatment,  irrespective  of  their  belief,  to  vbicli  some  other  nationalities 
are  entitled." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bartholomei,  Jane  20,  1881.    MSS.  Notes, 
Rassia. 

^<  While,  nnder  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  this  countrj  is  open  to 
the  honest  and  industrioas  immigrant,  it  has  no  room  outside  of  its 
prisons  or  almshouses  for  depraved  and  incorrigible  criminals  or  hope- 
lessly dependent  paupers,  who  may  have  become  a  pest  or  a  burden,  or 
both,  to  their  own  country ;  and  the  sending  of  such  persons  to  our 
shores  by  the  public  authorities  of  Switzerland,  either  local  or  stipreme, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  otherwise  by  this  Government  than  as  a  viola- 
tion of  our  national  hospitality  and  a  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  comity 
and  good  neighborhood,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  foster  and  cherish  be- 
twecn  two  nations  bound  so  closely  by  the  ties  of  long  and  unbroken 
friendship  and  kindred  institutions,  as  are  the  United  States  and  the 
Swiss  Bepublic." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Dec.  3,  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Switz. 

This  Government  cannot  contest  the  right  of  foreign  Governments 
to  exclude,  on  police  or  other  grounds,  American  citizens  from  their 
shores. 

Mr.  Frolinglinysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Btillman,  Aog.  3, 1882.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*<  Although  by  virtue  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  7, 1882,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  call  upon  Statb  boards  of  charities  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  that  section,  there  is  no  power  possessed  by 
him  to  constrain  these  boards  to  act,  or  to  return  convicts  to  ^  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong,^  except  in  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  come, 
and  from  a  port  in  their  own  state." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nogneiras,  Mar.  20, 1883.    MSS.  Not^ 
Portugal. 

<*  The  policy  of  assisted  emigration  is  likely  to  send  to  us  many  who, 
lacking  the  qualities  to  secure  a  passage  to  A  merica  for  themselves,  and 
depending  upon  Government  aid  for  this,  presumably  do  not  i)ossess 
the  qualities  to  successfully  cope  with  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
must  necessarily  attend  their  first  efforts  in  a  strange  country,  and  it  is 
in  this  natural  tendency  of  such  a  policy  that  we  find  a  legitimate  reason 
for  objection  to  its  enforcement  by  Great  Britain.  Honest,  industrious, 
and  frugal  immigrants  will  always  be  gladly  received  here,  but  this 
Government  cannot  look  without  deep  concern  upon  any  action  by  a 
foreign  Government  which  tends  to  unloading  its  paupers,  itA  <  ne'er- 
do-wells,'  its  aged  and  infirm,  its  cripples  and  weak-minded  upon-as, 
that  we  may  afford  that  support  through  taxation  which  their  native 
country  owes  them, 

'<  It  is  quite  evident  how  the  assisted  emigration  of  such  thriftless  and 
dependent  classes  may  at  once  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  home  comma* 
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nitj  and  entail  corresponding  burdens  ou  a  foreign  community  to  an 
extent  to  justify  international  remonstrance.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  expedient  of  assisting  emigration  by  Oovemment  aid  is  one  only  to 
be  resorted  to  under  circumstances  which  shall  produce  the  greatest  good 
to  all  alike,  analogous,  for  instance,  to  an  enlightened  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation. The  object  in  view  should  rationally  be  not  mere  deportation 
of  anprodnctive  elements,  but  to  offer  to  those  whose  home  productive- 
ne^  is  impeded  the  advantages  of  a  fresh  start  in  life  under  more  au- 
spicious surroundings,  such  as  the  Great  West  supplies,  whether  in  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States.  To  such  emigration  as  comes  to  its  shores, 
willing,  and  within  proper  limits,  able  to  join  in  the  general  work  of 
prodoction  and  self-sustenance,  neither  a  fruitful  dependency  of  the 
borne  state  nor  a  friendly  foreign  state  can  rightly  object 

Mr.  J.  Davis,  AMt  Soo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  May  25,  1883.    MSS.  Inst.  Gr. 
Brit. ;  For.  Eel.,  1883. 

"  Qu^tion  has  arisen  touching  the  deportation  to  the  United  States 
from  the  British  Islands,  by  governmental  or  municipal  aid,  of  persons 
ofiable  there  to  gain  a  living  and  equally  a  burden  on  the  community 
bere.  Such  of  these  persons  as  fall  under  the  pauper  class  as  defined 
bj  law  have  been  sent  back  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our 
statutes.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  insisted  that  precautionshave 
been  taken  before  shipment  to  prevent  these  objectionable  visitors  from 
coming  hither  without  guarantee  of  supx)ort  by  their  relatives  in  this 
coantry.  The  action  of  the  British  authorities  in  applying  measures  for 
relief  has,  however,  in  so  many  cases  proved  ineffectual,  and  especially 
^  in  certain  recent  instances  of  needy  emigrants  reaching  our  territory 
thioagh  Canada,  that  a  revision  of  our  legislation  upon  this  subject  may 
be  deemed  advisable." 

President  Arthur,  Third  Annual  Message,  1883.    See  also  President  Arthur, 
First  Annual  Message,  1681. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  term  *  convicts'  covers  all  persons  convicted, 
bydne  process  of  law,  of  any  offense  whatever  not  being  a  political 
offense.  This  would  include  many  offenses  not  specified  in  any  extra- 
dition treaty  of  the  United  States,  and  might  give  rise  to  inquiries  on 
the  part  of  any  Government,  whether  having  a  treaty  with  us  or  not, 
or  even  positive  demands  for  surrender  with  submission  of  legal  proof 
of  conviction,  which,  as  the  law  stands,  it  might  be  difficult  to  decline 
compliance  with.  The  idea  of  surrender  of  convicts,  it  seems  to  me, 
Bhonld  be  excluded,  leaving  it  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  to  enable  the 
deportation  of  obnoxious  criminals  as  a  measure  of  social  self-defense. 

**'ln  the  second  place,  the  provision  that  the  convicts  *  shall  be  sent 
back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and  from  whence  they  came,' 
^ight involve  the  questions :  To  what  nation  does  a  convict  belong;  to 
tbat  which  claims  him  as  a  citizen  or  that  which  claims  him  as  a  convict 
nnder  its  lawsf    And  from  what  nation  does  ho  come;  from  that  of 
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allegiauce,  or  of  conviction,  or  of  last  departareT  A  decision  iu  any 
given  case  might  involve  a  practically  judicial  act  to  be  performed  by 
persons  or  charitable  bodies,  in  whom  the  law  cannot  have  intended  to 
vest  judicial  powers. 

'<  The  statute  is  mandatory  that  the  convicts  it  names  shaU  be  sent 
back.  It  would  seem  desirable,  that  in  the  regulations  which  yon  are 
directed  to  prescribe  for  such  sending  back,  the  interpretation  in  these 
regards  shall  be  clear,  and  I  might  add  that  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  neither  officers  of  this  Government  nor  State  boards  nor  private 
associations  or  individuals  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe  conveyance 
of  any  foreign  convict  from  the  United  States  to  the  territory  of  the 
country  where  the  crime  was  committed." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Folger,  Nov.  15, 1882.    MSS.  Dom.  Let, 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  N"o.  183,  apprising  me  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Swiss  cantonal  authorities  of  Zug,  to  grant  a 
release  to  the  prisoner  J.  Binzegger,  a  confirmed  incendiary,  on  con- 
dition of  his  emigrating  to  this  country,  and  to  commend  your  zeal 
and  promptitude  in  protesting  to  the  Swiss  Government  in  the  premises. 

''  It  is  hoped  and  presumed  that  the  action  of  the  High  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  design  to  land  this  crim- 
inal on  our  shores,  as  a  yiolation  of  the  comity  which  should  obtain 
between  the  two  Governments;  but  should  it  in  any  way  transpire  that 
Binzegger  embarks  en  route  to  this  country,  you  will  please  at  once 
telegraph  the  facts.  Meantime  I  shall  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  take  the  necessar^^  steps  for  the  return  of  Binzegger,  if  he  lands  here. 
It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  be  advised  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  by 
which  he  leaves  Europe  and  the  date  of  sailing." 

Mr.  FrelinghayseOy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Dec.  11,  1884.    MSS.  iDSt.^ 
Switz. ;  For.  Eel.,  1885. 

"  In  my  dispatch  No.  183,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  that  in  a  note  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  of  the  same  date 
(a  copy  of  which  was  inclosed  in  said  dispatch),  I  protested  against  the 
discharge  from  prison,  ordered  by  the  grand  council  of  the  canton  of 
Zug,  of  one  Joseph  Binzegger,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life  on  account  of  incendiarism,  upon  the  condition  of  his  emigrating 
to  the  United  States. 

^^  On  the  16th  instant  a  note  was  received  from  the  Federal  Council^ 
dated  the  15th  instant,  in  which  is  stated  that,  in  general,  the  federal 
authorities  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
improper  persons ;  that  in  the  particular  case  of  Joseph  Binzegger  lie 
had  been  pardoned  without  any  restrictive  condition,  and  that  instead 
of  his  going  to  the  United  States  he  intends*  to  emigrate  to  Bnenos 
Ayres. 

«'A  copy  of  this  note,  with  a  translation  thereof,  is  herewith  in- 
closed.'' 

Mr.  Cramer  to  Mr.  FrelinglinjeeD,  Jan.  22.  1885,  in  reply;  ibid. 
On  the  same  topic,  see  Mr.  Frelingbuysen  to  Mr.  Kasaon,  Jan,  15,  1885,  qooted 
aupra,  $  184. 
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"  Yoar  No.  204,  of  the  20th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  expnlsiou  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  G.  Emeis,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
territoiy  of  the  canton  of  Nenchfttel,  has  been  received. 

"  The  statements  which  yon  commnnicate  to  regard  to  the  passport, 
certificate  of  naturalization,  and  description  of  Henry  Theodore  Christian 
Emeis  are  verified  by  the  records. 

'-The  letter  of  Mr.  Emeis  addressed  to  you  on  the  7th  ultimo,  seems 
to  be  an  honest  and  true  statement.  It  appears  therefrom  that  Mr. 
Emeis  had  been  a  considerable  period  making  trial  of  different  altitudes 
in  Switzerland  for  his  health ;  that  his  movements  from  place  to  place, 
though  perfectly  comprehensible  from  a  proper  point  of  view,  were 
either  willfully  or  otherwise  misinterpreted ;  that  his  comparative  ignor- 
ance of  the  French  language,  and  of  the  adulterated  German  of  the 
locality,  complicated  the  case,  and  that  the  concluding  act  of  the  local 
authorities  was  to  expel  him  from  the  canton. 

"  Ton  say  you  have  requested  the  High  Federal  Council  to  cause  the 
authorities  of  Neuch&tel  to  revoke  the  order  of  expulsion  as  an  act  of 
simple  justice,  due  alike  to  Mr.  Emeis  and  to  the  country  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen,  and  trust  your  course  will  be  approved. 

'^It  appears  to  this  Department  that  such  an  act  as  you  solicit  at  the 
hands  of  the  Swiss  Oovemment  is  the  least  thing  which  could  be  asked 
for  in  the  way  of  reparation,  and  to  its  extent  it  can  be  but  acceptable. 
Your  course,  therefore,  is  approved." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Mar.  9,  1885.    MSS.  lust.,  Switz. ; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

"I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  George, 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  together  with  his  citizen 
paper  and  that  of  his  father,  Mr.  Peter  George,  in  support  of  his  com- 
plaint against  the  German  Government  for  false  imprisonment,  the  facts 
of  which  apx>ear  to  be  as  follows: 
r^^' Peter  George,  the  father,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  this  country 
jAn  1810,  was  naturalized,  as  shown  by  his  citizen  paper,  on  the  16th  Octo- 
I  ber,  lS4d,  returned  to  Germany  in  1851,  and  married  there.    The  son 
I   Charles  was  born  at  Lamperts-loch,  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  9th  January, 
'    1859,  that  is,  after  his  father  had  been  residing  there  eight  years.    Both 
father  and  son  then  appear  to  have  continued  to  reside  there  until  the 
son  was  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  then,  in  May,  1875,  they  came  to- 
gether to  the  United  States,  and  have  since  resided  more  or  less  con- 
tiouously  at  Philadelphia.    The  son  states  that  he  voted  when  he  came 
of  age,  that  is,  in  1881,  by  virtue  of  his  father's  citizenship,  but  he  ap- 
pears, in  anticipation  of  his  return  to  Germany,  to  have  taken  out  his 
own  citizen  paper  on  the  10th  May,  1884.    Furnished  with  this  docu- 
ment the  son,  Charles,  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  birthplace,  arriving 
there  on  June  2, 1884.    On  the  12th  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
arrested  by  a  gendarme  named  Bick,  at  the  town  of  Sulz,  on  the  Wald, 
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and  taken  to  Strasbnrg,  30  miles  distant  by  railroad,  where  be  was 
imprisoned.  The  prison  inspector  told  him  his  papers  had  been  sent 
for,  had  arrived  the  third  day  after  his  arrest,  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
stattbalter-general,  Mantenffel.  When  he  had  been  imprisoned  twenty 
days  his  friends  petitioned  for  his  release,  bnt  were  told  that  he  most 
remain  in  prison  for  forty  days,  which  he  did,  and  was  then  released. 
When  arrested  he  had  63  marks,  which  were  taken  from  him,  and  on  his 
release  40  marks  and  71  pfennigs  of  them  were  retained,  as  the  antbori- 
ties  told  him,  to  pay  his  board  while  in  prison  and  his  railroad  trans- 
portation, though  he  appears  to  have  been  pat  to  hard  enongh  work 
from  5  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.,  to  pay  for  the  poor  food  which  he  alleges  that 
he  received  in  prison. 

'^  This  case  would  seem  to  present  some  new  points  of  difference  with 
other  cases  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  also  to  be  at  variance  with  the  coarse 
of  procedure  which  this  Department  understands  was  to  be  adopted  by 
the  German  authorities  in  their  treatment  of  naturalized  citizens  of 
other  countries  whom  they  find  in  that  province. 

'^  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  German  Government  still  adheres  to 
its  previous  refusal  to  apply  the  Bancroft  treaty  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
referring  to  the  edict  of  the  statthalter  of  the  23d  August,  1884,  inclosed 
in  Mr.  Everett's  Ko.  327,  of  the  4th  September,  1884,  it  would  apiiear 
that  the  utmost  penalty  for  foreign  citizens  was  expulsion  from  the 
province  in  case  they  declined  to  resume  German  nationality,  and,  if 
the  third  article  of  that  edict  is  correctly  understood  here,  unmarried 
foreiguers  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Alsace-Lorraine  daring  good 
behavior,  and  should  they  marry,  even  their  children  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  they  reached  the  military  age.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  fine  or  imprisonment  in  any  case  as  a  penalty  for  avoidance  of  mili- 
tary obligation  by  emigration.  Even  in  the  case  of  Constant  Golly,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Kasson's  N'o.  261,  who  was  formally  charged  by  the  impe- 
rial foreign  office,  in  their  note  of  the  12th  May,  1885,  with  intention  to 
evade  military  duty,  there  was  no  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  he  was 
simply  told  to  leave  by  a  certain  date. 

"  In  the  present  case  of  Charles  George,  an  imprisonment  of  forty  days, 
in  spite  of  a  petition  to  the  statthalter,  was  rigorously  insisted  upon, 
and  a  part  of  the  money  found  on  him  was  retained  to  pay  for  his  trans- 
portation to  i)rison  and  his  board  while  there,  which,  as  far  as  this 
Department  is  aware,  is  the  first  time  an  American  prisoner  in  Germany 
has  been  called  upon  to  refund  such  expenses. 

"In  Mr.  George's  case  it  is  not  evident  on  what  ground  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  authorities  could  base  a  charge  of  want  of  good  faith  on  his 
part.  He  was  not  sixteen  when  he  left  Germany  for  America,  and  the 
period  of  beiug  summoned  for  military  service  was  too  far  distant,  there- 
fore, to  look  to  as  a  reason.  The  fact  that  his  father  accompanied  him 
and  remained  here  with  him  ought  to  tell  in  his  favor,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  charged  with  wanting  to  remain  in  Alsace-Lor- 
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raine,  which  is,  after  all,  the  grievance  complained  of  in  the  statthaltei's 
edict,  and  against  which  all  the  precautions  and  punishments  seem  to 
be  directed. 

^  The  danger  predicted  by  the  statthalter  is  that '  in  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  will  be  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  foreigners 
and  the  German  army  will  lose  a  considerable  number  of  recruits.' 
Judging  him  from  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  George  neither  deserved 
imprisonment  nor  expulsion.  The  arguments  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  as  given  in  Mr.  Kasson's  No.  265,  would  seem  to  have  no  applica- 
tionhere^  as  they  regard  the  two-years'  clause  of  the  Bancroft  treaty, 
which  does  not,  according  to '  German  interpretation,  cover  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

'^Tou  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  bring  the  case  of  Mr.  George 
to  the  attention  of  the  foreign  office,  with  a  request  for  b,  careful  exam- 
ination into  it,  and  such  explanations  as  may  best  promote  a  contin- 
oance  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States." 

Kr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Jaly  7,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.  ;^ 
For.  ReL,  1885. 

"Your  dispatch  No.  13,  of  the  22d  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  expulsion 
of  Meyer  Gad  from  Prussia,  has  been  received  and  considered  by  the 
Department. 

"It  seems  from  the  accompanying  correspondence  that  Meyer  Gad, 
whose  expulsion  from  Germany  is  the  ground  of  complaint,  was  origi- 
nally a  Russian  subject,  who  settled  in  Kempen,  in  Prussia,  from  which 
country  he  was  expelled  in  1878  as  guilty  of  various  acts  of  dishonesty 
towards  his  employer.  He  then  made  an  excursion  into  Austria,  and 
afterwards  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  claims  to  have  been 
natoralized.  He  afterwards  went  back  to  Kempen,  the  scene  of  his 
former  alleged  misconduct,  where  he  was  notified  by  the  Government 
that  he  must  leave  the  country  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

'^This  is  his  grievance  and  as  to  this  I  have  to  say  that  on  general 
priodples  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  German  Government  to  make 
and  enforce  such  a  decree  of-expulsion,  nor  can  this  Government  object, 
Qoless  the  exclnsion  be  enforced  with  undue  harshness.  The  same 
prerogative  was  asserted  by  our  Government  in  the  alien  act;  and  we 
have  recently  taken  measures  to  exclude  paupers  and  convicts  from 
oar  Bhores. 

^'It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  we  can  object  to  the  German 
Government  refusing  to  receive  back  to  the  scene  of  his  alleged  former 
depredations  Meyer  Gad,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wandering,  if  not 
predatory,  Polish  Jew,  Bussian  by  allegiance  of  birth,  American  by 
allegiance  of  naturalization,  Austrian  by  allegiance  of  residence,  and 
German,  if  he  could  bo,  by  allegiance  of  present  election. 
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*^  It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  do  treaty  that  covers  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gad,  since  he  was  not  a  German  sabject  by  origin;  but  the  subject 
by  origin  of  Enssia." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  July  9, 1885.    M6S.  Inst.,  Germ.; 

For.  ReL,  1885. 
On  the  subject  of  expulsion,  see  further  Mr.  FrelingliuyBen  to  Mr.  Kaason,  Jan. 

15,  1885,  quoted  $upra,  i  185 ;  same  to  same,  Feb.  7,  1885,  quoted  supra, 

$184. 

As  to  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Bussia  or  other  countries,  see  supra,  $  55. 

<<  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1875,  and  Angast  3, 1882,  it  is 
made  nnlawfal  for  certain  persons  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  a  vessel,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  snch  persons  are  on  board,  and  for  their  retam  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vessel,  f  As  to  this  act  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  G4, 
1877-78.) 

'^  Diplomatic  officers  are  enjoined  to  exert  an  active  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent  the  deportation  of  these  persons,  and  should  they  depart  for  the 
United  States  notice  thereof  should  immediately  be  given  that  they 
may  be  stopped  before  landing. 

<'  The  shipping  of  known  paupers  or  criminals  to  the  United  States  is 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  comity  which  ought  to  characterize  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations,  and  should  be  prevented  by  every  proper  measure. 

^^The  accessions  to  the  polygamous  Mormon  community  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  ignorant  classes  of  Europe.  A  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  determined  that  the  polygamy 
of  Mormonism  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  crime  of  bigamy,  the  provisions  of  which  are  embraced  in  section 
5352  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  A  recent  statute  defines  the  offense  of 
polygamy  and  provides  for  prosecution  and  punishment.  It  is  believed 
that  no  friendly  power  will  knowingly  lend  its  aid  to  attempts  made 
within  its  borders  against  the  laws  and  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

<<  Accordingly,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Korway,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  have 
heretofore  been  instructed  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Governments  to  which  they  are  accredited,  in  the  interest  not  merely  of 
a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  good 
order  and  morality  which  are  sought  to  be  promoted  by  all  civilized 
countries.'' 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885. 

The  act  of  February  26, 1885  (48th  Gong.,  2d  sess.,  chap.  161-164),  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

<^  Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist 
or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any 
foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special, 
express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration  of 
such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  perfprm  labor  or  service 
of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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^  Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parol 
or  special,  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  and  between  any  person, 
company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  and  any  foreigner  or  foreigners, 
alien  or  aliens,  to  perform  labor  or  service  or  having  reference  to  the 
performance  of  labor  or  service  by  any  person  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  previous  to  the  migration 
or  importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor  or  service  is  con- 
tracted for  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

^^Sec.  3.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
006  of  this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating 
the  same,  by  knowingly  assisting,  encouraging  or  soliciting  the  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  of  any 'kind  under  contract  or  agreement,  express 
or  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  for- 
eigners, previous  to  becoming  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor  including  any 
sacli  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  contract  or 
agreement,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States ;  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  tbe  United  States;  and  separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien 
or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement  aforesaid. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district 
to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring 
within  the  United  States  on  any  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be 
landed,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or 
artisan  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into 
contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform 
labor  or  service  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  fire  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  alien  laborer, 
mechanic  or  artisan  so  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
ft^r  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

"Sec.  5.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
any  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in 
the  United  States,  either  in  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging, 
under  contract  or  otherwise,  persons  not  residents  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  act  a«  private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for 
such  foreigner  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid ; 
nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons, 
partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement, 
skilled  workman  in  foreign  countries  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  established  in  the 
United  States:  Provided^  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  cannot  be 
otherwise  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  pro- 
fessional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed 
Btrictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants :  Provided^  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting 
any  member  of  his  family  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate 
from  any  foreign  country  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tlement here. 
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^<  Sec.  G.  That  all  la^s  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  ^ 

<^  It  is  not  only  the  right  bnt  may  sometimes  be  the  dnty  of  states  to 
establish  checks  upon  the  transit  and  sojourn  of  foreigners,  however 
harsh  those  regulations  may  appear,  or  opposed  to  old  established 
policy.  Indeed,  in  two  countries  where  more  freedom  of  entry  or  exit 
and  fewer  restrictions  are  to  be  met  with  than  elsewhere,  within  the 
last  few  years  such  regulations  have  been  published.  Thus,  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848,  an  act  of  Parliament  (11  and  12  Vict.,  c. 
20)  was  passed  in  Great  Britain  •  •  •  by  which  power  was  given 
to  the  executive  in  England  and  Ireland  to  remove  aliens  from  the 
realm ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  was  declared,  by  an  order,  dated  19th 
August,  1861,  that  no  person,  if  a  foreigner,  should  be  allowed  to  land 
in  the  Tlnited  States,  without  a  passport  from  his  own  Government, 
countersigned  by  a  minister  or  consul  of  the  United  States." 

Abdy 'b  Kent,  1 10.  This  order,  which  grew  oat  of  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war, 
is  no  longer  in  force.    See  London  Times,  January  2, 1865. 

The  followiog  documents  may  he  referred  to  in  this  relation : 

Mr.  Rasseirs  report  of  July  2,  1838  (House  Rep.  1040,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.},  on 
foreign  paupers. 

President  Van  Buren's  messages  of  May  15,  May  25,  1638,  with  accompanyiog 
papers  (House  Ex.  Doo.  370,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Senate  Doc.  5,  34th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Report  of  Mr.  Fuller,  Aug.  16,  1856  (Honse  Rep.  359,  34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

House  Ex.  Doc.  253,  43d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

A  statute  of  the  State  of  California  provided  that  the  commissioner 
of  immigration  should  satisfy  himself  whether  any  passenger  from  a 
foreign  port,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  belongs  to  certain  ena- 
merated  classes,  among  which  were  lunatics,  idiots,  and  lewd  or  de- 
bauched women,  and  that  no  such  person  should  be  permitted  to  land 
until  a  bond  be  given  against  any  expense  to  be  incurred  for  reUef  or 
support.  The  master,  owner,  or  consignee  was  allowed  to  commute  hy 
paying  such  sums  as  the  commissioner  might  think  proper  to  exact  It 
was  decided  that  the  object  of  this  statute  being  to  extort  money  from 
a  large  class  of  passengers,  or  to  prevent  their  immigration,  thus  in- 
vading the  functions  of  Congress  in  regulating  commerce,  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  void. 

Chy  Lang  v.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.,  275. 

XIII.  CORPORATIONS, 

FOKEIGX  CORPORATIONS  PRESUMSD  TO  BE  ALIENS. 

§  207. 

The  members  of  a  foreign  corporation  are  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  aliens,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
court  over  a  suit  brought  by  or  against  such  a  corporation. 

Nationol  Stoamsliip  Co.  r.  Dyer,  1  Sup.  C't  RepV,  58 ;  Ferry  r.  Imperial  Fire 

Ins.  Co.,  9  West.  Jar.,  551. 
As  to  corporations  as  claimants,  see  infrat  (  217. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

VORTH  AHEEICAH  IHDIAHS. 

I.  JUBISDICTION  AND  TITLE. 

(1)  Are  domestio  dependent  nations,  $  208. 

(2)  Cannot  transmit  title,  $  209. 
II.  Treaties  with. 

(1)  Mast  be  dnly  solemnized,  $  210. 

(2)  Liberally  constraed,  $  211. 

I.  JURISDICTION  AND  TITLE. 
(1)  Are  domestic  dependent  nations. 

§208. 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  allot  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  were  the  original  occnpants  of  onr  soil,  separate  territories 
in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  a  modified  sovereignty.  To  subject  them, 
while  retaining  their  tribal  organizations,  to  such  laws  as  are  passed  for 
our  Territories,  would  be  cruel  and  absurd.  When  thus  grouped  in 
tribes  they  are  iacapable  of  working  courts  of  record  similar  to  those 
we  find  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  justice  among  ourselves;  prop- 
erty as  something  susceptible  of  hypothecation  and  open  to  execution 
for  debt  they  know  nothing  of;  the  marriage  relation,  as  we  hold  it,  as 
monogamous  and  indissoluble,  and  vesting  the  parties  with  specific 
rights  in  each  other's  property,  is  an  institution  which  in  their  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization,  could  not  be  forced  on  them.  Besides  this, 
their  subjugation  and  absorption  as  a  mass  has  never  been  attempted ; 
their  tribes  continue  independent ;  those  belonging  to  such  tribes  are 
not,  in  the  proper  sense,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Hence  it  is  that 
treaties  innumerable  have  been  negotiated  with  them  as  with  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  and  though  when  mingling  in  the  population  of  a 
State  they  are  subject  to  State  law,  they  are  regarded,  when  living  on 
their  own  reservations,  as  subject,  under  certain  limitations,  to  their 
distinctive  jurisprudence,  civil  and  criminal.  They  are,  iu  Chief- Justice 
MarshalPs  language, '  domestic  dependent  nations.'  When  retaining 
their  tribal  relations  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  are 
they  citizens  of  any  particular  State,  unless  made  so  by  its  distinctive 
laws.  Certain  Federal  legislation,  however,  they  are  subjected  to,  even 
when  grouped  in  tribes.  Thus  in  1868  Congress  extended  its  laws  im- 
posing taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  and  cigars 
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to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  Sapreme  Court  held 
that  this  legislation  was  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  vested 
in  Congress,  and  gave  effect  to  the  statute,  notwithstanding  it  came  in 
conflict  with  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians.  And  section  2145  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  applies  to  the  Indian  country  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
to  crimes  committed  in  any  place  *  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jaris- 
diction  of  the  United  States,'  with  the  limitation  made  in  the  next  sec- 
tion that  this  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  'crimes 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  lu- 
dian,  nor  to  any  Indian  committing  an  offense  in  the  Indian  country 
who  has  been  punished  by  the  local  law  of  the  tribe,  or  to  any  ca^ 
where,  by  treaty  stipulations,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  of- 
fenses is  or  may  be  secured  to  the  Indian  tribes  respectively.'  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  subordination  in  these  specified  relations,  Indians 
belonging  to  tribal  organizations,  so  far  from  being  citizens  of  the 
States  in  which  they  may  be  resident,  are  members  of  alien  nationali- 
ties. If  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  national  status  be  accepted, 
they  carry  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  disabilities  of  their  status  where- 
ever  they  go.  To  accept  that  doctrine  in  this  case  would  sustain  not 
merely  on  Indian  reserves,  where  by  treaty  Indian  domestic  law  is  su- 
preme, but  throughout  the  land,  the  civil  irresponsibilities  of  Indians. 
They  are  irresponsible  by  their  own  laws ;  they  would  continue  irre- 
sponsible when  they  leave  their  reserves,  wherever  they  might  wander. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  artificial  limitations  of  capacity  are  not 
extraterritorial,  and  that  no  State  will  recognize  foreign  Incapacities 
inconsistent  with  its  particular  policy." 

Wbart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $  9. 

^< Adoption  in  a  North  American  Indian  tribe,  according  to  our  legis- 
lation, involves  a  change  of  political  allegiance  and  of  personal  law  as 
well  as  of  family  relations.  The  person  adopted  loses  full  citizenship 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  particular  State  in  which  he  previously 
resided,  and  becomes  nationalized  in  the  tribe  of  his  adoption.  He  is 
no  longer  taxable  by  either  Federal  or  State  authorities,  nor  is  be  liable 
to  suit,  in  either  Federal  or  State  court,  by  other  members  of  his  tribe. 
He  may  be  indicted,  it  is  true,  in  State  or  Territorial  courts  for  crimes 
committed  b}"  him  on  persons  not  of  his  tribe ;  but  for  offenses  against 
members  of  his  tribe  he  is  only  justiciable  before  the  tribal  authorities. 
So  far  as  concerns  his  domestic  relations,  he  is  governed,  not  by  Terri- 
torial, but  by  tribal  law.  When  living  within  the  tribal  reservation  he 
is  not  indictable  for  polygamy,  should  he  have  two  wives ;  though  it 
would  be  otherwise  should  he  leave  the  reservation  and  undertake  to 
carry  his  two  wives  with  him  into  non-tribal  life.  In  case  of  his  con- 
tracting in  the  tribe  a  marriage  not  monogamous,  this  marriage,  though 
valid  in  the  tribe,  would  be  considered  invalid  by  State  or  Federal  courts. 
Be  inherits,  after  adoption,  in  acxjordance  with  tribal  law;  but  in  those 
tribes  (forming  a  great  majority)  in  which  succession  is  only  throuffh 
women,  only  through  the  adoptive  mother  or  the  adoptive  sister.  In 
short,  while  he  retains  his  subjection  to  the  Territorial  government  (State 
or  Federal,  as  the  case  may  be),  in  all  that  relates  to  transactions  out- 
side of  the  tribe,  so  far  as  concerns  transactions  within  the  tribe,  his 
allegiance  is  to  the  tribe,  and  he  is  governed  exclusively  by  tribal  law. 
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In  addition  to  this,  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  family  by  which  he  is 
spedally  adopted." 

Whart.  Coiifl.of  Laws,  i  252. 

That  Indiana  are  not  technically  citizens,  see  supra,  i  196 ;  Whart.  Com.  Am. 
Law,  i  434. 

That  Indiana  are  not  covered  by  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, tHd.,  i  585 ;  and  see  article  in  15  Am.  Law  Rev.,  21.    Supra,  $  196. 

For  an  account  of  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  1790 
and  1791,  see  2  Life  of  T.  Pickering,  455, 493 ;  3  iMd.,  29,  65. 

As  to  Indian  citizenship,  see  article  in  20  Am.  Law  Sot.,  183;  Mar.,  1886. 

That  North  American  Indian  tribes  are  to  be  classified  with  "  half  sovereign 
states,"  see  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  137. 

'^  The  right  of  the  citizeos  of  the  United  States  to  hold  commerce 
with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  without 
the  territorial  jarisdiction  of  other  nations,  even  in  arms  and  ammnni- 
tions  of  war,  is  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  that  of  navigating  the 
seas." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Poletioa,  Mar.  30,  1832.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

"  The  United  States  may  as  well  undertake  to  maintain  and  hold  po- 
litical relation  with  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  or  the  shire  of 
Perth,  in  Scotland,  as  for  England  to  maintain  or  hold  such  relation 
with  any  tribe  of  American  Indians  outside  of  her  own  colonial  posses- 
sions in  America." 

Mr.  Marcy,  See,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26,  1856.    MSS.  lust.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States  do  not  constitute  foreign  na- 
tions. They  are  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  may  more  cor- 
rectly be  denominated  domestic  dependent  nations. 

Cherokee  Nation  v.  State  of  Georgia,  5  Pet.,  1. 

The  United  States  consider  the  Indian  nations  as  capable  of  main- 
taining the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  with  theory  of  governing  them- 
selves, under  their  protection,  and  of  making  treaties  with  them.  But 
the  Indians  are  not  treated  as  foreign  nations,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Pet.,  515. 

The  Cherokee  Kation  is  not  a  foreign  nation,  but  in  its  semi-civilized 
state  bears  a  close  analogy  to  a  provisional  government  of  a  Territorial 
character. 

Mackey  v.  Coze,  18  How.,  100. 

Indian  tribes  are  states  in  a  certain  sense,  though  not  foreign  states, 
or  States  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  extends  the  jndicial  power 
to  controversies  between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  etc. 

Holden  v,  Joy,  17  Wall.,  211. 
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In  Crow  Dog,  in  re,,  109  U.  S.,  550,  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1883,  that  the  United  States  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  murder  of  one  tribal  Indian  by  another. 

An  Indian  who  has  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  a  tribe  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  has 
taken  up  his  residence  among  the  white  citizens  of  a  State,  withoat 
being  naturalized,  taxed,  or  recognized  as  a  citizen,  either  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment. 

Elk  V.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.,  94  (approving  McKay  v.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  118, 
134 ;  U.  S.  V.  Osborne,  6  Sawyer,  406).    See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  208. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  have  not  the  right  as  an  equal  sov- 
ereign power  to  impose  taxes  on  persons  trading  among  them  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Under  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
United  States,  Congress  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regalating 
trade  with  them  and  managing  their  affairs  as  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
and  neither  they,  nor  any  other  nation,  can  rightfully  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

Op.,645,  Wirt,  1824. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
Choctaws  has  been  only  partially  relinquished. 

2  Op.,  693,  Batler,  1834. 

A  white  man,  although  he  may  have  been  adopted'by  Chickasaws  or 
Choctaws,  does  not  become  subject  in  criminai  matters  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

7  Op.,  174,  Gushing,  1855. 

But  in  matters  of  civil  jurisdiction  arising  within  the  nation  its  ooarts 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  white  man  who  has  voluntarily  made  himself 
a  Chickasaw  by  intermarriage  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  a  Chick- 
asaw, and  where  the  question  concerns  property  the  proceeds  of  a 
bead-right  granted  to  him  as  a  Chickasaw. 

7  Op.,  174,  Cusbing.  1855. 

Indians  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  domestic  subjects^ 
and  can  be  naturalized  only  by  special  act  of  Congress  or  by  treaty. 

7  Op.,  746,  Cashing,  1855. 

The  general  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply  to  the  Indians. 

12  Op.,  208,  Stanbery,  1867. 

"  In  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  184C  it  was  held :  'The 
native  tribes  who  were  found  on  the  American  continent  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  have  never  been  acknowledged  or  treated  as  independent 
nations  by  the  European  Governments,  nor  regarded  as  the  owners  of 
the  territories  they  respectively  occupied.    On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
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continent  was  divided  and  parceled  oat  and  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  as  if  it  had  been  vacant  and  unoccupied  lands  and 
the  Indians  continually  held  to  be  and  treated  as  subject  to  their  do- 
minion and  control.  The  United  States  have  maintained  the  doctrines 
upon  this  subject  which  had  been  previously  established  by  other  na- 
tions, and  insisted  upon  the  same  powers  and  dominion  within  their 
territory.  It  is  too  firmly  and  clearly  established  to  admit  of  dispute 
that  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  their  authority,  and  where  the  country  occupied 
by  them  is  not  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  States,  Congress  may  by 
law  punish  any  offense  committed  there,  no  matter  whether  the  offender. 
be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian.'  (The  United  States  v.  Eogers,  4  How., 
572.)  And  in  another  case,  in  1855,  the  court  decided  that  ^  the  Cher- 
okee country  maybe  considered  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  within 
the  act  of  1812,  empowering  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  letters 
testamentary  or  of  administration  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
granted  by  the  proper  authorities  in  any  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Territories  thereof,  to  maintain  any  suit,  etc.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  no  respect  can  it  be  considered  a  foreign  state  or  territory,  as  it  is 
within  our  jurisdiction  and  subject  to  our  laws.'  Mackey.r.  Coxe,  18 
How.,  lOi.'^ 

LawT«Dce'8  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  70. 

*^  There  is  some  analogy  between  the  relation  of  the  native  states  of 
India  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States.  '  The  native  states  of  India  are  instances  of  protected  depend- 
ent states  naaintaining  the  most  valuable  relations  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment under  compacts  with  the  East  India  Company.  All  these 
states  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government,  and  some 
of  them  admit  its  right  to  interfere  so  far  in  their  internal  affairs  that 
the  East  India  Company  have  become  virtually  sovereign  over  them, 
^^one  of  these,  however,  hold  any  political  intercourse  with  one  another 
or  with  foreign  powers.'    (Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  i,  27.)" 

Lawrence's  Whoaton,  (ed.  1863),  70,  71. 

(2)  Cannot  transmit  title. 
§  209. 

As  to  title  by  diHoovery,  see  9uprat  $  2. 

^*  The  grounds  of  the  claims  of  European  nations  to  dominion  over  the 
^dian  tribes  in  America  have  been  so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  dis- 
cussed in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  expatiate  on  the  subject.  The  cases  relating  to  it  are  collected 
ftnd  a  luminous  abstract  of  them  given  in  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  3, 
pp.  360  to  400.  The  following  extract  from  the  opinion  of  Chief- Justice 
Marshall  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs,  Mcintosh  is  so  very  apposite  to  the 
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qnestion  respecting  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  proceeds  from  so  high  an 
authority  that  it  may  with  propriety  be  quoted  here : 

■< '  On  the  discovery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  eager  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  of  it  as  they 
could  respectively  acquire.  Its  vast  extent  offered  an  ample  field  to  the 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  all,  and  the  character  and  religion  of  its  in- 
habitants afforded  an  apology  for  considering  them  as  a  x>eople  over 
whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascendency.  The 
potentates  of  the  Old  World  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves 
that  they  made  ample  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New,  bj 
bestowing  on  them  civilization  and  Christianity,  in  exchange  for  un- 
limited independence.  But  as  they  were  all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the  same 
object,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting  settlements  and 
consequent  war  with  each  other  to  establish  a  principle  which  all  should 
acknowledge  as  the  law  by  which  the  right  of  acquisition,  which  they 
all  asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This  princi- 
ple was  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  Government  by  whose  subjects 
or  by  whose  authority  it  was  made  against  all  other  European  Govern- 
ments, which  title  might  be  consummated  by  i>ossession. 

'* '  The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the  nation 
making  the  discovery,  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  which  no- 
Europeans  could  interfere.  It  was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  them- 
selves and  to  the  assertion  of  which  by  others  all  assented. 

"  'Those  relations  which  were  to  exist  between  the  discoverer  and  the 
natives  were  to  be  regulated  by  themselves.  The  rights  thus  acquired 
being  exclusive,  no  other  power  could  interpose  between  them.'  See 
also  Jackson  ex  dem.  Sparkman  vs.  Porter,  2  Paines'  Circuit  Courts  Re- 
ports, 457.^' 

Mr.  Clayton,  Soo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Squier,  May  1, 1849.    M8S.  Inst.,  Am.  States. 

Soo  Bupra,  $  2. 
As  to  Mosqnito  Indian  title,  see  supra,  $  150/,  infra,  $  295. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants  in  a  savage  state  have  not  such  a  title  to  the 
land  where  they  dwell  or  roam  as  entitle  them  to  confer  it  upon  persons 
from  another  country. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hackett,  Jane  12,  1873.    MSB.  Dom.  Let 

The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  considered 
merely  as  occupants,  to  be  protected,  indeed,  while  i^  peace  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  lands,  but  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  transferring  the 
absolute  title  to  others  independent  of  territorial  sovereignty. 

Johnson  v.  Mclutosh,  8  Wheat.,  543. 

The  United  States  received  from  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  Revolution  a  ratification  of  prior  title  to  all  the  lands 
within  their  boundaries,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy. 
This  is  the  doctrine  asserted  by  the  various  European  nations  that  ac- 
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quired  territory  on  this  continent  anterior  to  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  is  the  spirit  of  the  several  compacts  made  with  the  Oher- 
okees. 

2  Op.y  321,  Boirien,  1830. 

Orants  made  by  Congress  in  lands  reserved  to  the  Indians  by  treaty 
are  sabject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occnpancy,  and  can  operate  only  after 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title. 

3  Op.,  56,  Bntler,  1836;  3  Op.,  205,  Bntler,  1837. 

On  the  abandonment  of  their  lands  by  Indian  reservees,  under  the 
Greek  treaty  of  1814,  the  title  becomes  immediately  vested  in  the  United 
States  by  operation  of  law. 

3  Op.,  230,  Butler,  1837. 

Indians  have  not  been  conceded  the  national  capacity  to  hold  abso- 
lute title  to  lands,  except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  treaty,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Choctaws  and  others;  wherefore  the  title  of  the 
Brothertown  Indians  to  the  land  secured  to  them  by  the  treaties  with 
the  Menomonies  is  not  a  fee  simple,  but  only  such  a  right  of  occupancy 
as  was  previously  possessed  by  the  Menomonies  themselves,  subject  to 
the  general  right  of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  it  by  treaty  with 
the  Brothertown  Indians. 

3  Op.,  322,  Bailer,  1838. 

The  removal  of  the  Greek  reservees  from  their  reserved  lands,  with- 
out an  intention  of  returning,  is  an  abandonment  which  gives  the  right 
of  possession  and  occupancy  to  the  United  States. 

3  Op.,  389,  Gmndy,  1838. 

II.  TREATIES  WITH. 

(1)  Must  be  duly  soLEMinzED. 

§210. 

The  questions  relating  to  this  topic  are  discussed,  mutatis  mutandiSj 
supraj  §§  130  jf. 

An  Indian  treaty  is  as  much  a  law  of  the  land,  when  duly  solemnized, 
as  is  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power. 

Tamer  v.  Min.  IJDion,  5  McLean,  344. 

When  ratified  in  due  form  it  is  not  competent  for  the  court  to  inquire 
whether  the  tribe  was  properly  represented  by  its  headmen  who  were 
the  parties. 

FellowB  V,  Blacksmith,  19  How.,  366. 

Notwithstanding  a  conflicting  State  law,  an  Indian  treaty  operates 
until  rescinded  or  abrogated  by  a  new  treaty,  or  by  Congressional  act, 
or  by  extinguishment  of  the  object  on  which  the  treaty  acted. 

Love  V,  Pamplin,  21  Fed.  Rep.,  755. 
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(2)  Liberally  cokstrued. 
§211. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  IndiaDS 
concerning  lands  is  the  contract  of  both  parties,  and  its  plain  terms 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  acts  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States. 

Meigs  V,  MoClang,  9  Cranch,  II. 

A  qaestion  of  disputed  boundary  may  be  settled  by  the  United  States 
and  an  Indian  tribe,  between  whom  a  previous  treaty  had  been  made, 
which  left  the  boundary  in  some  respeets  uncertain;  and  private  rights 
are  bound  thereby. 

Lattimer  v.  Poteet,  14  Pet.,  4. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaties  of  1838  and  1842,  between  the  Seneca 
Indians  and  the  United  States,  by  which  they  agreed  to  remove  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  no  one  can  enforce  their  removal  but  the  United 
States. 

Fellows  V.  Blacksmith,  19  How.,  36G. 

Such  treaties  are  to  be  construed  favorably,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  to  the  Indian  parties. . 

Kansas  Indians,  5  Wall.,  737. 

Like  other  treaties,  they  are  municipally  repealed  by  subsequent 
legislation. 

Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.,  616;  aff.,  1  Dill.,  204 ;  SMpra,  }  138. 

Where  the  right  of  an  Indian  tribe  to  the  possession  and  use  of  cer- 
tain lands,  as  long  as  it  may  choose  to  occupy  the  same,  is  assured  by 
treaty,  a  grant  of  them,  absolutely  or  cum  onercj  by  Congress,  to  aid  in 
building  a  railroad,  violates  an  express  stipulation ;  and  a  grant  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  land"  cannot  be  construed  to  embrace  them. 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Bailroad  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  92  U.  8.,  733. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1863  (12  Stat.  L.,  772),  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
certain  railroads  in  Kansas,  embraces  no  part  of  the  lands  reserved  to 
the  Great  and  Little  Osages  by  the  treaty  of  June  2, 1826  (7  Stat.  L.,  240), 
and  the  treaty  concluded  September  29, 1865,  and  proclaimed  Jaunarj 
21, 1867  (14  Stat.  L.,  687),  neither  makes  nor  recognizes  a  grant  of  sucb 
lands.  The  eflfect  of  the  treaty  is  simply  to  provide  that  any  right  of 
the  companies  designated  by  the  State  to  build  the  roads  should  not  be 
barred  or  impaired  by  reason  of  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty,  bat 
not  to  declare  that  such  rights  existed. 

lUd. 

It  is  competent  for  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  to  stipulate,  in  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,  that^  withia 
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tbe  territory  thereby  ceded,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  then  or  there- 
after enacted,  prohibiting  the  introdnction  and  sale  of  spiritaoas  liqnors 
in  the  Indian  country,  shall  be  in  fall  force  and  eflfect  until  otherwise 
directed  by  Congress  or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
stipulation  operates  propria  vigore^  and  is  binding  npon  the  conrts, 
although  the  ceded  territory  is  sitnate  within  an  organized  coanty  of  a 
State. 

U.  8.  V.  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whisky,  Ac,  93  U.  S.,  188. 

The  Seneca  Indians  mast  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  exclnsive 
possession  of  their  lands  as  defined  and  bonnded  in  the  treaty  of  Ganan- 
daigoa,  nntil  they  have  volantarily  relinquished  it. 

1  Op.,  465,  Wirt,  1821. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Ottawas,  the  United  States  agreed  with  the 
Ottawas  to  pay  to  a  certain  person  a  certain  sum  of  money.  It  was 
held  that  the  money  must  be  paid,  withont  requiring  proof  of  the  justice 
of  the  claim. 

2  Op.,  562,  Taney,  1833. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  Miami  Indians,  the  United  States  agreed  to  grant 
to  each  of  certain  x>ersons  a  section  of  land  out  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  the  treaty.  It  was  advised  that  no  other  parcels  than  those  defined 
could  be  substituted  for  them. 

2  Op.,  563,  Tanoy,  1833. 

The  Ghoctaws  have  no  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  slave  of  a  white  man  residing  among  them,  their  power 
being  limited  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  of  red  men  and  their  descendants. 

2  Op.,  693,  Batler,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLAIMS. 

I.    Mode  of  presentation. 

(1)  Home  claimant  must  make  ont  his  ease  to  the  Department  by  affidayit 

or  other  proof,  $  213. 

(2)  Foreign  claimant  must  appear  throngh  diplomatic  agency,  f  214. 
II.    Who  mat  claim. 

(1)  United  States  citizenship  most  he  shown  to  sustain  claim,  and  such 

citizenship  most  have  existed  when  the  claim  accmed,  i  311}. 

(2)  A  citizen  who  has  volnntarily  expatriated  himself  cannot  claim  the 

interposition  of  the  Department,  $  216. 

(3)  Corporations,  $  217. 

ni.    Practicb  as  to  proof  and  process. 

(1)  Department  cannot  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  $  218. 

(2)  Ko  peremptory  demand  to  he  made  unless  under  instructions  from 

the  Department,  $  219. 

(3)  Department  has  control  of  case  and  may  arbitrate,  compromise,  or 

withdraw,  $  220. 

(4)  Arbitration  proper  when  Governments  disagree ;  limits  of  arbitration, 

5  221. 

(5)  Goyemment  may  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  enforce  payment,  i  HS^. 
rV.    Claims  based  on  war. 

(1)  A  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  injuries 

they  receive  on  his  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  from  in- 
surgents whom  he  could  not  control  or  whom  the  claimant  Goyem- 
ment had  recognized  as  belligerent,  $  223. 

(2)  Kor  for  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on  his  enemy's  soil, 

$224. 

(3)  Greytown  bombardment,  $  224a. 

(4)  But  belligerent  is  liable  for  injuries  inflicted  in  violation  of  rules  of 

civilized  warfare,  $  225. 
y.    Claims  based  on  mob  injxtribs. 

A  Goyemment  is  liable  internationally  foir  such  ii^uries  when  it  oonld 
have  prevented  them ;  but  when  there  is  a  remedy  given  in  the 
Judicial  tribunals,  this  must  be  pursued,  $  226. 
VI.    Claims  based  ok  spouation. 

(1)  Foreign  neutrals  liable  for  breach  of  neutrality,  9  227. 

(2)  Foreign  belligerents  liable  for  abuse  of  belligerency,  $  228. 

(3)  How  far  public  ships  are  liable  for  torts,  $  229. 

VII.    Claims  based  on  denial  or  tiNDtJE  discrimination  of  Jtrstics. 

(1)  Such  claims  ground  for  interposition,  $  230. 

(2)  But  not  mere  national  peculiarities  in  administering  Justice,  not  vio- 

lating international  obligations,  $  230a. 
VIII.    Contractual  claims. 

(1)  Not  ordinarily  pressed,  $  231. 

(2)  Exception  where  diplomacy  is  the  only  mode  of  redress,  $  23^ 

(3)  Tender  of  good  offices,  ^  233. 
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II.   Claims  ros  real  estatk. 

( 1 )  Title  to  be  saed  for  at  Hiui,  i  234. 

(2)  Othennfle  aa  to  tieepanes  and  eviotioc*,  (  236. 
X.    CUJMB  BABED  ON  hzougsncs,  $  235a. 

XI.    LlABIUTT  FOB  PBIOB  GOYXBNMBNT. 

GoTemmentB  liable  for  their  predeoeseors*  epoliatloxiBy  $  236. 
in.   DsrENSES. 

(1)  Part  payment,  (  237* 

(2)  LiBpendeni,  eleetion  of  another  tribonal,  ret  adjmdieata,  $  238. 

(3)  LimiUtion,  f  239. 

(4)  Intermediate  war  or  settlement,  i  240. 

(5)  Non-«xlianfltion  of  local  Judicial  remedies,  $  241. 

(6)  But  this  does  not  apply  when  there  is  no  local  judiciary,  or  where  the 

judicial  action  is  in  violation  of  international  law,  or  where  the  test 
ia  waiTod,  or  where  there  is  undue  discrimination,  }  242. 

(7)  CulpabiUty  of  claimant,  $  243. 

(8)  No  national  discrimination  as  to  claimant,  $  244. 
im  Pbacticb  a8  to  pathemt,  $  245. 

XIV.    I5TEICB8T. 

Not  generally  allowable,  $  246. 
lY.  Damages. 

Eemote,  not  allowable,  $  247. 
XVL  Home  Goyebnmekt's  zxabilitt  70B  abandoning  claim,  $  248. 
IVn.  Foreign  sotereigns  mat  sue  in  Federal  courts,  $  249. 

I.  MODE  OF  PRESENTATION. 

(1)  Home  claimant  must  make  out  his  case  to  the  Department  bt  affidavit 

OR  other  proof. 

§213. 

^^  This  Department  caoDot  prefer  any  claim  against  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment unless  all  the  facts  and  documents  necessary  to  establish  at 
least  a  jinma  fade  case  of  its  validity  are  previously  submitted  for  con- 
ffldttation.'' 

Ur.  Bnchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eliot,  May  20,  1847.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

As  a  basis  of  diplomatic  intervention  in  claims  on  foreign  Govem- 
loents  for  redress  or  indemnity,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
{letition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  in 
detail  of  the  injury  sustained,  together  with  such  other  proof  as  can  be 
^nred  sustaining  the  allegations  of  the  petitions. 

Mr.Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Grain,  Feb.  24,  1854.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

tailless  irreparable  or  serious  injury  would  follow  from  the  delay,  a 
ounister  of  the  tJnited  States  is  not  at  liberty  to  present  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  he  is  commissioned  a  claim  by  a  citizen  of  the  iTnited 
States  without  the  prior  approval  of  his  own  Government. 

Hr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  Jan.  12, 1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

"  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Department  to  designate  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  which  claimants  should  substantiate  their  claim ;  it  is 
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to  be  presamed,  of  coarse,  that  the  same  care  will  be  taken  to  obtain 
the  mosc  positive  proof  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible  as  if  the  claims 
were  to  be  sabjected  to  the  scratioy  of  a  court  of  jastice." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sanford,  Mar.  22,  1^56.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

The  Department  will  not  apply  to  a  foreign  Government  to  pay  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  damages  for  his  unlawful  arrest  by  sach 
Government  when  there  was  b,  prima  facie  case  sustaining  such  arrest. 

Mr.  Hale,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  Jnl^-  1.3, 1872.    MSS.  Dom. 
Let.  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Lazaras,  Apr.  2,  1873 ;  ibid, 

<<  A  substantial  observance  of  the  following  rules  by  the  claimant 
will  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  claim  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  may  tend  to  promote  its  early  adjustment. 

<^  Ist.  The  memorial  or  petition  should  embody  a  concise  and  plain 
statement  of  the  case,  being  particular  in  regard  to  dates  of  occurrence 
and  in  regard  to  the  official  station,  if  any,  of  the  subjects  or  officers  of 
the  foreign  Government  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  acts  com- 
plained of.  The  petition  should  be  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  claim- 
ant or  the  x>erson  representing  the  claimant. 

<<  2d.  The  memorial  should  be  supported  by  such  proofs  as  the  claim- 
ant may  be  able  to  furnish.  If  these  consist  of  documents  the  original 
should  be  sent,  and  if  any  are  in  a  foreign  language,  translations  Bhonld 
accompany  them ;  and  if  depositions  of  witnesses  they  must  be  under 
oath,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  considered. 

'<  3d.  The  amount  of  the  claim  should  be  distinctly  set  forth,  and  if 
it  consists  of  several  distinct  items,  or  grows  out  of  several  distinct 
transactions,  the  amount  of  each  item  and  the  dates  of  the  varioas 
occurrences  should  be  given.^ 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ketcliani,  Feb.  23,  188L    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

<'  It  is  a  well  settled  rule  in  this  Department  that  no  claim  against  a 
foreign  sovereign  will  be  entertained  unless  sustained  by  affidavits,  or 
by  written  admissions  by  the  sovereign  on  whom  the  claim  was  made. 
It  is  a  rule  in  the  Department  equally  well  settled  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  cannot  claim  its  interposition  to  enforce  a  contract  with  a 
foreign  sovereign,  unless,  on  his  applying  to  that  sovereign  for  redress, 
there  was  either  a  gross  denial  of  justice  or  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  claimant  on  the  groand  of  his  nationality." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Jan.  9,  1886.  MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey. 

"  You  are  right  in  asserting  that  this  Department  requires,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  for  the  presentation  of  a  claim  to  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment simply  B,  prima  facie  case  such  as  would  authorize  a  chancellor  to 
issue  ex  parte  process,  and  that  the  case  is  not  exhaustively  examined 
on  the  merits  until  these  merits  are  contested  by  the  Gk^vemment  to 
whom  the  claim  is  presented.  You  are  right,  also,  in  assuming  that 
unless  the  claimant's  papers  present  such  a  prima  facie  caae^  the  De* 
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partment  will  decline  to  present  the  claim.  Ordinarily,  it  should  be 
observed,  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  presentation  of  sach  a  claim  by  the 
Department,  that  it  should  be  verified  by  affidavit  or  adequate  docu- 
mentary proof,  but  this  condition  is  not  insisted  on  when,  on  the  facts 
set  forth  on  the  claimant's  petition,  it  appears  that,  no  matter  how 
completely  these  facts  are  verified,  he  has  not  aprimafaeie  case." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dcnby,  Feb.  5, 1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  China.    See 
App.,  Tol.  iii,  $  213. 

Circular  in  this  relation  by  Department  of  State. 

Citizana  of  the  United  States  having  claims  against  foreign  Goyernments,  not  founded 
OB  contract,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  may  desire  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  should  forward  to  the  Department  statements  of  the  same,  under 
o&tb,  accompanied  by  the  proper  proof. 

The  following  rules,  which  are  substantially  those  which  have  been  adopted  by 
(omzoissions  authorized  under  couTentions  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
Goreroments  for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  are  published  for  the  information  of  citizens 
of  the  Udited  States  having  claims  against  foreign  Goyernments,  of  the  character  in- 
diested  in  the  above  notification ;  and  they  are  advised  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  these  rules  in  preparing  and  forwarding  their  papers  to  the  Department  of 
State. 

Each  claimant  should  file  a  memorial,  properly  dated,  setting  forth  minutely  and 
particularly  the  facts  and  circumstances  from  which  the  right  to  prefer  such  claim  is 
derived  by  the  claimant.  This  memorial  should  be  verified  by  his  or  her  oath  or 
affinnation. 

The  memorial  and  all  the  accompanying  papers  should  be  written  upon  foolscap 
paper,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  one  inch  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  page,  as  in  this 
eireolar,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  bound  in  volumes  for  preservation  and  conven- 
ient reference ;  and  the  pages  should  succeed  each  other  like  those  of  a  book,  and  be 
readable  without  inverting  them. 

Wtien  any  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  nAe  11  are  known  to  have  been  already  fur- 
Dished  to  the  Department  by  other  claimants,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  a 
Hibsequent  memorial.  A  partieular  description,  with  a  reference  to  the  date  under- 
vbicb  they  were  previously  transmitted,  is  sufficient. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  when  it  is  alleged  that  several  vessels  have  been  captured  by 
tbe  same  cruiser,  to  repeat  in  each  memorial  the  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  equip- 
ment, arming,  manning,  flag,  &o.,  of  such  cruiser,  which  are  relied  upon  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  responsibility  of  a  foreign  Government  for  its  alleged  tortious  acts.  A 
ample  reference  to  and  adoption  of  one  memorial  in  which  such  facts  have  been  fully 
stated,  will  suffice. 

It  is  proper  that  the  interposition  of  this  Government  with  the  foreign  Government 
against  which  the  claim  is  presented  should  be  requested  in  express  terms,  to  avoid 
a  possible  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  future  commission  on  the  ground  of  the 
generality  of  the  claim. 

Claims  of  citizens  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  not  generally 
Qoder  the  cognizance  of  this  Department.  They  are  usually  subjects  for  the  consid- 
eration of  some  other  Department,  or  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  for  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress. 

Sule9. — In  every  memorial  should  be  set  forth — 

1.  The  amount  of  the  claim ;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose ;  the  kind  or 
kinds  and  amount  of  property  lost  or  injured ;  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
tbe  loss  or  injury  out  of  which  the  claim  arises ;  the  principles  and  causes  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  claim. 
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2.  For  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred,  giving  christian  and  soniame 
of  each  in  fall. 

3.  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
is  a  native  or  natoralized  citizen,  and  where  is  now  his  domidl ;  and  if  he  claims  in 
his  own  right,  then  whether  he  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where 
was  then  his  domioil ;  and  if  he  claims  in  the  right  of  another,  then  whether  rach 
other  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  and  where  la 
now  his  domicil ;  and  if,  in  either  case,  the  domicil  of  the  claimant,  at  the  time  the 
claim  had  its  orign,  was  in  any  foreign  country,  then  whether  such  claimant  was  then 
a  subject  of  the  Government  of  snch  country,  or  had  taken  any  oath  of  allegiance 
thereto. 

4.  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and  did  at  the  time  when  it 
had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  claimant;  andif  anyotherpecBonis 
or  has  been  interested  therein,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  penon, 
and  what  is  or  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  interest ;  and  how,  when,  and  by 
what  means  and  for  what  considerations  the  transfer  of  rights  or  interests,  if  any  such 
was  made,  took  place  between  the  parties. 

5.  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  time  have  been  entitled  to 
the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  ever  received  any,  and  if  any,  what  snm 
of  money,  or  other  equivalent  or  indemnification,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss 
or  injury  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded ;  and  if  so,  when  and  from  whom  the  same 
was  received. 

6.  All  testimony  should  be  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  duly  adminis- 
tered, according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  same  is  taken,  by  a  magistrate  or 
other  person  competent  by  such  laws  to  take  depositions,  having  no  interest  in  the 
claim  to  which  the  testimony  relates,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  per- 
son having  such  interest,  and  it  must  be  certified  by  him  that  such  is  the  caee.  The 
credibility  of  the  affiant  or  deponent,  if  known  to  such  magistrate,  or  other  person 
authorized  to  take  such  testimony,  should  be  certified  by  him;  and  if  not  known, 
should  be  certified  on  the  same  paper  upon  oath  by  some  other  person  known  to  soch 
magistrate,  having  no  interest  in  snch  claim,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attoniey  of 
any  person  having  sach  interest,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  by  sach  magis- 
trate. The  deposition  should  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  person  taking  the  same, 
or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  having  no  interest,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  at- 
torney of  any  person  having  an  interest,  in  the  claim,  and  should  be  carefully  read  to 
the  deponent  by  the  magistrate  before  being  signed  by  him,  and  this  should  be  cer- 
tified. 

7.  Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  other  public  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  such  city,  port,  or  place,  having  no  interest,  and  not  being  agent 
or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest,  in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so 
taken  relates.  In  all  other  cases,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  foreign 
place,  the  right  of  the  person  taking  the  same  to  administer  oaths  by  the  laws  of  the 
place  must  be  verified. 

8.  Every  affiant  or  deponent  should  state  in  his  deposition  his  age,  place  of  birth, 
residence,  and  occnpation,  and  where  was  his  residence  and  what  was  his  occupation 
at  the  time  the  events  tock  place  in  regard  to  which  he  deposes,  and  must  also  state 
if  he  have  any,  and  if  any,  what  interest,  in  the  claim  to  support  which  his  testimoDT 
is  taken,  and  if  he  have  any  contingent  interest  in  the  same,  to  what  extent,  and  upon 
the  happening  of  what  event,  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  snm  which 
may  be  awarded.  He  shonld  also  state  whether  he  be  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the 
claimant,  or  of  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim. 

9.  Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  should  be  verified  as  originals  by  the  oath  of 
a  witness,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required  in  the  sixth  of  these  mles; 
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bat  wlien  the  ikot  is  within  the  exoloaiye  knowledge  of  the  oLaimant,  it  may  he  yerl- 
fied  by  his  own  oath  or  afilnnation.  Papers  in  the  handwriting  of  any  one  who  is  de- 
ceased, or  whose  residence  is  unknown  to  the  claimant,  may  be  verified  by  proof  of 
handwriting,  and  of  the  death  of  the  party,  or  his  removal  to  places  unknown. 

10.  All  testimony  taken  in  any  foreign  language  and  all  papers  and  documents  in 
aoy  foreign  language,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  proof  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
tranilation  of  the  s^me  into  the  English  language. 

U.  When  the  claim  arises  from  the  seizure  or  loss  of  any  ship  or  vessel  or  the  cargo 
of  any  ship  or  vessel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  enrollment  or  registry  of  such  ship  or 
vesBel  should  be  produced  together  with  the  original  clearance  manifests,  and  all  other 
papers  and  documents  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  she  possessed 
on  her  last  voyage  from  the  United  States,  when  the  same  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
claimant  or  can  be  obtained  by  him,  and  when  not,  certified  copies  of  the  same  should 
be  produced,  together  with  his  oath  or  affirmation  that  the  originals  are  not  in  his 
possession  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  him. 

12.  In  all  cases  where  property  of  any  description  for  the  seizure  or  loss  of  wliioh  a 
elaim  has  been  presented,  was  insured  at  the  time  of  such  seizure  or  loss,  the  original 
policy  of  insurance,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  should  be  produced. 

13.  If  the  claimant  be  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  his  naturalization  duly  certified  should  be  produced. 

14.  Doenmentary  proof  should  be  authenticated  by  proper  certificates  or  by  the 
oathof  a  witness. 

15.  If  the  claimant  shall  have  employed  counsel  the  name  of  such  counsel  should, 
with  his  address,  be  signed  to  the  memorial  and  entered  upon  the  record,  so  that  all 
secessaiy  notices  may  be  addressed  to  such  counsel  or  agent  respecting  the  case. 

See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Oct.  27,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  For. 
Bel.,  1885. 

A  report  from  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  of  December  12, 1874, 
giving  retoniB  from  a  series  of  foreign  ministers  on  the  subject  of  claims 
against  Governments,  is  in  Honse  Bep.  No.  134,  43d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
In  the  same  report  is  given  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  bill  for  refer- 
ence of  international  claims  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

(2)  Foreign  cladcant  must  appbar  through  diplomatic  agency. 

§214. 

A  claim  by  a  French  citizen  against  the  United  States,  when  presented 
to  the  Department  of  State^  must  come  through  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation of  France. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fentenhime,  Sept.  23, 1868.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'^  The  practice  of  this  Government  is  only  to  consider  the  claims  of  for- 
eign subjects  when  they  are  presented  by  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong.'* 

Mr.  fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Coadert  Bros.,  Apr.  21,  1869 ;  ibid, 

A  claim  ^'  on  behalf  of  foreign  subjects  of  a  foreign  Government  against 
the  United  States  is,  under  the  established  rule  of  this  Governmentj  not 
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entitled  to  receive  consideration  unless  a  demand  is  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  which  the  claimant  is  a  subject  or  a  dtizen.^ 

Mr.  Fielingbuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sypher,  Apr.  3,  1883.     MSB.  Dom. 
Let. 

'<  International  law  requires  complaints  on  behalf  of  foreigners  to  come 
through  their  own  Government,'^ 

Mr.  FrellDghnysen,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hildrap,  July  2, 1884.    MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

A  citizen  of  one  nation,  wronged  by  the  conduct  of  another  nation, 
must  seek  redress  through  his  own  Government.  His  Government  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  presenting  his  claim,  or  it  need  not  be 
considered. 

U.  S.  V,  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520. 

That  diplomatic  agents  are  not  to  be  called  on  to  take  charge  of  private  claims, 
see  euprat  $  99. 

n.   WHO  MAY  CLAIM. 
(1)  United  States  citizekbhip  must  be  shown  to  sustain  claim,  and  sucu  cm- 

ZENSmP  MUST  HAVE  EXISTED  WHEN  THE  CLAIM  ACCRUED. 

§215. 

As  to  proof  of  citizenship,  see  $$  189^. 

As  to  abandonment  of  citizenship,  9upra,  $$  178,  190. 

As  to  German  treaty,  see  supra,  $$  149,  173^. 

An  injary  done  to  a  claimant  before  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  the  sabject  of  diplomatic  intervention  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ujhezi,  Aug.  26,  1856.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"  The  right  to  the  protection  of  this  Government  may  be  acquired  by 
birth,  by  naturalization,  or  in  some  cases  and  for  some  purposes  by  domi- 
cil  in  the  United  States.  Ko  other  mode  occurs  to  me,  nor  do  I  dow 
perceive  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  this  Government,  except  in  virtue 
of  a  treaty,  or  other  positive  legislation  to  bring  a  new  subject  within  the 
sphere  of  its  obligations.  Least  of  all  can  I  discern  any  faculty  in  a 
private  citizen  to  spread  the  protection  of  his  Government  over  a  third 
person  by  adopting  him  as  partner  in  a  commercial  establishment  in 
foreign  parts." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stale,  to  Mr.  Do  Loug,  Sept.  19,  1871.    MSS.  Inst.,  Japau. 

"It  would  be  a  monstrous  doctrine  which  this  Government  would  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment,  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  migbt 
deem  himself  injured  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  could,  by  transferring  his  allegiance  to  another  power,  confer 
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upon  these  powers  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  he  may  have  been  ii^ored  while  a  citizen." 

Mr.  Fiih,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bachiller,  Apr.  8, 1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See 
itiTtber  mliDgs  to  thU  effect,  U^ra,  i  23L 

Claims  mataring  before  citizenship  are  not  subjects  of  interposition. 

Mr.  Fiafa,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sayler,  May  12, 1876.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^^  An  assignment  of  a  claim  by  a  foreigner,  or  another  Qovernmenty 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  even  if  such  claim  be  founded  in  tort, 
is  oot  conceived  to  impose  on  this  Government  any  obligation  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  such  citizen,  in  respect  of  the  Government  against 
which  the  complaint  is  made.  This  rale,  however,  is  especially  appli- 
cable  in  matters  of  contract  between  a  foreigner  and  another  Govern- 
ment, or  where  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  becomes  the  assignee  of 
the  contract." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hodgakin,  Oct.  25,  1877.    MSS.  Dom.  Let, 
See  same  to  same,  Deo.  27, 1877 ;  iUd. 

Under  the  agreement  of  187(M71  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain, "  the  Spanish  Government  may  traverse  the  allegation  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  thereupon  competent  and  suficient  proof  thereof 
^  be  reqaired."  This  agreement,  which  is  to  be  collected  from  an 
exchange  of  notes,  and  <'  was  not  a  treaty  or  convention  subjected  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Senate  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  but  an 
agreement  between  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,'*  which  merely  permits  Spain  to 
traverse  the  fact  of  naturalization,  and  does  not  permit  her  to  go  behind 
the  certificate  of  naturalization  and  disprove  the  fact  of  the  five  years' 
residence. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  Dec.  6.  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain.    See 

Mr.  Frelinghnyaen;  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Mar.  25,  1884 ;  ibid. 
As  to  impeaching  naturalization,  see  iupra,  $  174a. 

^^The  position  that  the  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  redress,  because, 
though  the  confiscation  and  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
took  place  after  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  embargo  was 
laid  before  that  citizenship  was  perfected,  cannot  be  maintained.  Both 
t)y  the  Soman  and  the  English  common  law,  it  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple (as  is  more  fully  illastrated  in  the  report  of  the  solicitor,  of  which 
I  inclose  a  copy)  that  where  an  injurious  procedure  is  put  in  motion  in 
»nch  a  way  as  to  have  a  continuous  effect,  liability  for  the  effect  is  not 
l>arred  by  the  circumstance  that  when  the  procedure  was  started,  no 
liability  could  be  maintained.  And  in  this  case,  while  the  original  em- 
bargo was  laid  before  the  claimant's  citizenship  was  perfected,  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  confiscation  and  subsequent  enormous  appropria- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  estates.    These  were  subsequent  to  the  per- 
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fection  of  Mr.  Mora's  citizcnsliip,  and  aside  from  the  point  above  given 
tbe-Spanish  Government  is  liable  for  them^  as  for  distinct  acts  of  in- 
jury,'^ 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Curry,  Jan.  22, 1886.    MSB.  Inst.,  Spain. 

^<  In  the  first  place,  the  claim  is  for  remuneration  for  losses  incurred 
in  an  investment  purely  speculative,  in  purchasing  what  remained  of 
the  wreck  of  a  13ritish  vessel.  The  purchase  by  the  petitioner  was  on 
June  14, 1885,  he  no  doubt  supposing  at  the  time  that  the  vessel  was  in 
a  condition  which  made  the  purchase  on  his  part  an  operation  likely  to 
turn  out  very  advantageously  to  him.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
day  before  the  purchase  the  vessel  had  been  gutted  by  Chinese  maraud- 
ers, who,  it  is  alleged,  had  access  to  the  vessel  through  the  neglect  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  Now,  supposing  that  such  neglect  imposed  ou 
the  Chinese  Oovernment  a  liability  to  make  good  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  the  losses  thereby  sustained  by  them,  which,  however,  we  have  no 
reason  on  the  facts  to  assume,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  the  petitioner 
bought  the  vessel  as  she  was  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  can  only 
claim  for  damages  subsequently  accruing. 

<<  In  the  second  place,  even  assuming  that  the  owners  had  a  claim 
against  the  Chinese  Government,  and  that  this  claim  passed  to  the  pe- 
titioner, yet  it  is  a  settled  rule  in  this  Department  that  a  claim  which 
the  Department  cannot  take  cognizance  of  in  its  inception  because  of 
the  alienage  of  the  creditor,  is  not  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Department  by  its  assignment  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Denby,  Feb.  5,  1886.  MSS.  Inst.,  China. 

<'  Subsequent  naturalization  does  not  alter  the  international  status  of 
a  claim  which  accrued  before  naturalization.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Golding,  Apr*  30,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
On  the  snbject  of  the  in)i>eachability  of  certificates  of  naturalization,  see  svprot 

J  174a. 
As  to  condition  of  matricnlation,  see  aupra,  $  172a. 

(2)  A  CITIZEN  WnO  HAS  VOLUNTARILY  EXPATRIATED  HIMSELF  CANNOT  CLAIM  THE 

INTERPOSITION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

§216. 

The  rnllngs  on  this  topic  are  collected  auprOf  $  190.    See  also  supray  $  176. 

'<  Lord  Gastlereagli  distinctly  said  that  the  grounds  on  which  these 
two  subjects  (Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister)  had  been  considered  by  the 
Cabinet  as  having  forfeited  the  lights  of  protection  from  their  Govern- 
ment were,  that  they  had  identified  themselves,  in  part  at  least,  with 
the  Indians,  by  going  amongst  them  with  other  purposes  than  those  of 
innocent  trade ;  by  sharing  in  their  sympathies  too  actively,  when  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  with  the  United  States ;  by  feeding  their 
complaints ;  by  imparting  to  them  counsel ;  by  heightening  their  resent- 
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ments,  and  tbos  at  all  events  increasing  tlie  predispositions  which  they 
foand  existing  to  the  war,  if  they  did  not  originally  provoke  it." 

Mr.  Bash,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  See.  of  State,  Jan.  25,  1819.    MSS. 

Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 
As  to  Arbntbnot  and  Ambrister,  see  further,  $$  190,  SM3,  348a. 

(3)  Corporations. 
5  217. 

<<  When  a  corporation  has  been  injured  by  a  tort  or  a  breach  of  a 
eootracty  or  has  any  right  of  action,  legal  or  equitable,  against  a  party, 
it  seems  clear  that  an  individual  shareholder  cannot  prosecute  that 
caase  of  action  because  the  corporation  fails  or  refuses  to  do  so. 

^'Bedress  must  be  sought  through  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, or  by  vote  of  the  stockholders,  or  by  other  remedies  provided  by 
the  charter,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  company." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Dec.  6,  1884.     MSS.  Inst., 
Pem. 

Bat  when  individual  shareholders,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  are  denied  justice  in  foreign  courts,  this  Oovemment  may  inter- 
vene.   Infra.  §  230. 

As  to  the  right  of  United  States  stockholders  in  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  claim  the  interposition  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  a  claim 
for  injury  sustained  from  a  foreign  Government,  see  instructions  of  Mr. 
Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton,  Apr.  27,  1866.  MSS.  Inst., 
Colombia. 

That  foreign  corporations  are  presumed  to  be  aliens,  see  svpra^  §  207. 

m.  PRACTICE  AS  TO  PROOF  AND  PROCESS. 

(1)  DSPABTMBNT  CANNOT  EXAMINB  WITNESSES  UNDER  OATH. 

f  218. 

^^  The  Executive  Government  is  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  in- 
stituting and  pursuing  methods  of  investigation  which  can  coerce  the 
production  of  evidence  or  compel  the  examination  of  parties  and  wit- 
nesses. The  authority  for  such  an  investigation  must  proceed  from 
Congress.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Actiog  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Zamacona,  Aug.  20, 1879.  MSS.  Notes, 
Mez. 

It  can,  however,  determine  as  to  the  presentation  of  a  case  to  a  for- 
eign sovereign  on  affidavits  and  other  proof,  and,  when  negotiating  with 
a  foreign  Government  as  to  the  compromise  of  a  claim,  may  examine 
the  whole  case  presented,  whether  on  affidavits,  documents,  or  oral  ad- 
missions. 

See  wn^a,  $  213. 

As  to  letters  to  Mr.  Broadhead,  in  reference  to  mission,  in  1685,  in  respect  to 
French  spoliation  documents,  see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Broad- 
head,  April  9, 1685,  and  subsequent  dates.  MSS.  Notes,  Special  Missions. 
Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Tuck,  Nov.  16,  1835 ;  ibid, 
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Whenever  the  law  makes  it  the  daty  of  an  offioer  to  examine,  adjust, 
and  settle  claims  against  the  Government,  authority  is  impliedly  given 
to  him  to  require  such  claims  to  be  supported  by  the  oaths  of  witnesses 
where  the  facts  necessary  to  establish  them  rest  on  testimony. 

14  Op.,  419,  Williama,  1874. 

The  actof  1871  (16  Stat.,  L.  412 ;  £ev.  Stat.  L.,  §  184)  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  authority  in  the  heads  of  Departments  and  bureaus  to  require 
oaths  in  cases  of  claims  against  the  Government,  and  provides  them 
with  a  very  efficient  means  of  enforcing  it. 
Ibid. 

The  records  of  an  Executive  Department  need  not  bo  produced  in 
evidence  in  court,  but  their  contents  may  be  shown  by  authenticated 
copies. 

Kock's  case,  2  C.  Cls.,  451. 

For  argument  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  Court  of  Alien  CUums,"  aee 

letter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  House  Committee  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  Feb.  27, 1674.    MSS.  Report  Book. 

(2)    No   PEREMPTORY  DEMAND    TO   BE   MADE   UNLESS   UNDER    INSTRUCTIONS   FROM 

THE  DePARTHEKT. 

5  219. 

<<No  diplomatic  ageut  of  this  Qovernment  is  aathorized,  without 
instructions  to  that  effect,  to  use  any  other  means  than  respectful 
argument  or  persuasion,  orally  or  in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing a  foreign  Government  to  adjust  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  is  he  authorized  to  use  threatening  language  for  such  a 
purpose  without  express  instructions.  Ko  such  agent  ought,  without 
similar  instructions,  to  interfere  officially  in  a  case  of  an  alleged  breach 
by  a  foreign  Government  of  a  contract  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  apprehended  that  it  would  at  least  be  difficult  to  find 
an  instance  where  such  an  instruction  has  been  given  by  this  Depart- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  It  does  not  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  any  Government  to  make  a  demand  upon  another  which 
might  not  ultimately,  on  its  face,  warrant  a  resort  to  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  a  compliance  with  it.  Such  a  course  cannot,  under 
this  Government,  be  adopted  without  authority  from  Congress,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  contract  or  any  circumstances 
attending  the  infraction  of  one  by  a  foreign  Government  which  would 
induce  Congress  to  confer  such  an  authority  upon  the  President." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  May  24,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 

As  to  limits  of  authority  of  diplomatic  representative,  see  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec*  of 

State,  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  Dec.  3,  1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pern;  For.  Rel.,  1881. 
As  to  discretionary  power  of  the  Government  as  to  sacU  claims,  see  infra,  i  243. 
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(3)  Dkpartmskt  has  control  of  case,  and  may  arbitrate,  compromise,  or 

WITHDRAW. 

§220. 

*'It  i0  essential  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  State  that  it  should  cousult  its 
own  convenience  in  preferring  complaints  of  this  character.  This  by 
no  means  implies  a  necessity  for  trenching  ni>on  the  jast  prerogatives 
of  the  debtor  Government  On  the  contrary,  the  delay  may,  and  often 
does,  spring  principally  from  a  regard  to  the  circamstances  of  the 
debtor  Government  itself." 

Hr.  Cluyton,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Van  Alen,  Jaly  10, 1849.  MSS.  Inst.,  Ecuador. 

"Mr.  Carvallo  appears  to  think  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  made  this  claim  a  public  qaestion  between  itself  and 
the  Government  of  Ohili,  oaght  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  claimants,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  settling 
it  Bat  while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  no  doubt  ought  to 
res^^'e,  and  certainly  will  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  pursuing  such  a 
coarse  as  a  wise  regard  to  the  public  interests  requires,  yet  having 
originaDy  taken  up  the  subject  at  the  instance  of  the  claimants,  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  would  be  altogether  inexpedient  to  pursue  it,  without 
the  attempt  at  least  to  obtain  their  consent  beforehand  to  the  measures 
adopted.  A  contrary  course  would  be  imprudent  in  itself,  and  might 
lay  the  foundations  for  an  onerous  demand  upon  Congress.  The  high 
character  and  unquestioned  probity  of  the  principal  claimant  makes 
this  course,  which  would  always  be  that  of  prudence,  almost  incumbent 
on  this  Department  upon  the  present  occasion." 

III.  Everett,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  CarvaUo,  Feb.  23,  1853.    MSS.  Kotes,  Chili. 

*'  There  is  an  important  misapprehension  in  Mr.  Garvallo^s  note  which 
it  is  necessary  to  correct.  The  undersigned  has  never  said  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  claimants  in  order  to  make 
a  convention;'  but  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  an  important  step 
without  attempting  at  least  to  obtain  their  consent ;  and  this  remark 
was  qualified  by  saying  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  pursuing  such  a  course  as  was 
required  by  a  wise  regard  to  the  public  interests.^ 

Mr.  Everett,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carvallo,  Mar.  3,  1853.    MSS.  Kotes,  Chili. 

The  Department  will  not  present  to  a  foreign  Government  claims  for 
damages  which,  though  based  on  a  wrong  actually  done,  are  speculative 
and  exorbitant  in  amount. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mnnro,  Jan.  10,  1856.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^< Nations  cannot  afford  to  have  the  intercourse  which  the  interests  of 
their  citizens  require  to  be  kept  open,  subjected  to  the  annoyances  and 
risks  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of  fraud  or  duplicity  into 
Bach  intercouise.    It  has  therefore  become  a  usage,  having  the  authority 
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of  a  principle,  in  the  correspondence  between  enlightened  Governments, 
in  relation  to  the  claims  of  citizens  or  subjects^  that  any  deception 
practiced  by  a  claimant  npon  his  own  Government  in  regard  to  a  con- 
troversy with  a  foreign  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  bis 
claim,  or  inflaencing  the  proceedings  of  his  Government,  forfeits  all  title 
of  the  party  attempting  such  deception  to  the  protection  and  aid  of  his 
Government  in  the  controversy  in  question,  because  an  honorable  Gov- 
ernment cannot  consent  to  complicate  itself  in  a  matter  in  which  it  has 
itself  been  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a  fraud,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dishonest  party." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  May  30, 1862.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit 

<<  Mr.  Dalla  Costa,  the  Venezuelan  minister,  called  upon  me  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  it  may  be  important  that  you  be  advised  of  the  purport 
of  the  conversation.  *  *  *  He  then  said  that  President  Blanco 
was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  language  of  the  President's  messages 
to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  against  Venezuela. 

'^  I  expressed  surprise,  as  the  langnage  of  the  President  had,  in  my 
opinion,  been  very  moderate  considering  the  conduct  of  Venezuela;  and 
that  unless  a  different  course  was  pursued  by  Venezuela  I  thought  ho 
might  expect  much  more  decided  language,  if  not  anticipated  by  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  before  the  nex'i  Congress  should  adjonni' 
That  the  United  States  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  course  of  Veneznela 
in  refusing  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  with  the 

awards  of  the  arbitrators  to  which  the  claims  had  been  solemnly  referred. 

•  ••••#• 

''  That  if  a  state,  after  having  submitted  a  controversy  regarding 
claims  and  debts  due  to  individuals,  to  arbitration,  whether  by  another 
state  or  by  a  commission,  refuses  to  pay  the  award,  it  loses  credit  and 
leaves  no  alternative  with  other  powers  than  that  of  refusing  interooorse, 
or  of  an  ultimate  resort  to  war.''    •    •    • 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bussell,  Jane  4, 1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Tenez. ;  For. 
Bel.,  1875.    See  eupra,  $  165a. 

^<  The  diplomatic  abandonment  of  the  claims  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment, especially  if  accompanied  by  the  characterization  contained  in 
the  proposed  preamble,  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  any  efforts  which  the  parties,  whose  claims  have  heretofore 
been  presented,  might  make  to  secure  redress  through  the  judical  tri- 
bunals, a  source  from  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances} 
the  claimants  would  seem  to  have  little  to  hope  for." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  Deo.  20, 187G.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

<^  Much  delay  (consequent  upon  accusations  of  fraud  in  some  of  the 
awards)  has  occurred  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  limited 
amounts  received  from  Venezuela  under  the  treaty  of  April  25, 1866) 
applicable  to  the  awards  of  the  joint  commission  created  by  that  treaty. 
So  long  as  these  matters  are  pending  in  Congress  the  Executive  cannot 
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assame  either  to  pass  upon  the  questions  presented,  or  to  distribate  the 
fand  received.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  definite  legislative  action 
8hoald  be  taken,  either  affirming  the  awards  to  be  final,  or  providing 
some  method  for  re-examination  of  the  claims.  Oar  relations  with  the 
Bepnblics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
have  continued  without  serious  change,  farther  than  the  temporary  in- 
terruption of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Venezuela  and  with  Nica- 
ragua. Amicable  relations  have  already  been  fully  restored  with  Ven- 
ezuela, and  it  is  not  doubted  that  all  grounds  of  misunderstanding  with 
Nicaragua  will  speedily  be  removed.  From  all  these  coantries  there 
are  favorable  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  their  Govern- 
meots  and  people  to  reciprocate  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  increased 
commercial  intercourse." 

President  Hayes,  First  Annual  Message,  1877.    See  $upra,  i  165a. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  control  over  all  awards 
made  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  through  the  agency  of  interna- 
tional commissions,  and  may  take  such  action  in  relation  thereto, 
when  they  arc  impeached,  as  may  be  most  consistent  with  national 
honor  and  duty. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Zamacona,  Ang.  20, 1879.    MSS.  Notes,  Mox. 

See  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Navarro,  Ang.  4, 1880 ;  ibid. 
As  to  effect  of  intematioDal  arbitration,  see  infra,  $$  221,316. 

As  to  Veneznela  claims,  the  following  documents  may  be  oonsalted : 

Amount  of  money  in  Department  of  State  on  account  of  awards.  President 
Grant's  message  of  May  19,  1876.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  66,  44th  Cong.,  1st.  sess. 

BeTie  w  of  the  action  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  umpire.  Fraudulent  char- 
acter of  the  claims  awarded  by  the  commission.  Beviews  the  action  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  commission.  Evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  correspondence  between  United  States  and  Venezuela.  List 
of  awards  and  of  persons  to  whom  certificates  were  issued.  House  Rep. 
787,  44th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

President  Hayes's  message,  January  10,  1878.  House  Ex.  Doc.  30,  45th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

Testimony  taken  by  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  Mis.  Doc.  30,  45th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  House  Miss.  Doc.  11,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    House  Rep.  702,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Majority  report.    House  Rep.  803, 45ih  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Part  II,  Minority  report. 

Statement  of  the  moneys  received  and  disbursed.  Correspondence.  Subject  of 
compelling  Venezuela  to  pay  the  balance  due  referred  to  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  message  of  March  29,  1880.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  121,  46th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

Claim  of  Beales,  Nobles  &  Garrison  against  Venezuela.  Papers  in  the  case, 
including  the  contract,  evidence,  affidavits,  proofs,  and  decision  of  the 
commission  and  umpire,  transmitted  May  13, 1880.  House  Mis.  Doc.  42, 46th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Report  adverse  to  their  submission  to  a  new  commission,  but  in  favor  of  their 
submission  to  the  Court  of  Claims.    Hoaso  Rep.  327,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the  Court  of  Claims  cannot  bo 

clothed  with  power  to  annul  the  action  of  the  Venezuela  Commission,  but 

that  Secretary  of  State  has  full  authority  to  distribute  said  awards.    Senate 

Rep.  311,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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The  question  referring  seven  of  the  awards  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  if  no  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  the  present  Congress  the  President  will  recognize  the  ab- 
solute validity  of  all  awards.  President  Arthur's  message  of  May  25, 1832, 
House  Ex.  Doc.  208,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Report  submitting  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  for  anew 
claims  commission  to  meet  at  Washington.  House  Rep.  1750, 47th  Coug., 
Ist  sess. 

Amount  of  money  received  by  the  Department  of  State  on  account  of  awards, 
and  its  distribution.  President  Arthur's  message  of  June  30, 1884.  House 
Ex.  Doc.  174,  48th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

Congress  having  unanimously  requested  the  President  to  reopen  the  claims  treaty 
with  Venezuela,  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed,  and,  with  some  modificatioos, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1886. 

'<  The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  following  resolation 
of  the  Senate  of  the  27th  of  February,  1880— 

'*Be$olved,  That  the  President  be  requested,  if  in  his  opinion  not  inconsisteDt  with 
the  public  service,  to  inform  the  Senate  what  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken  by  him 
under  authority  of  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  18,  1878,  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  awards  made  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1868,'  and  of  the  grounds  of  such  action,  and  what  further  action,  if  any,  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his  opinion,  require  to  be  taken  in  the  premises— 

"  Has  the  honor  to  report. 

<<  The  act  passed  by  Congress  ^  to  provide  for  the  distribation  of  tlie 
awards  made  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico,  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  Jalj, 
1868,'  contained  the  following  section : 

**  Sec.  5.  And  whereas  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Got- 
oroment  of  the  United  States  to  the  claims  hereinafter  named  with  a  view  to  a  rehear- 
ing ;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
requested  to  investigate  any  charges  of  fraud,  presented  by  the  Mexican  Government 
as  to  the  cases  hereinafter  named,  and  if  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  honor  of 
the  United  States,  the  principles  of  public  law,  or  considerations  of  Justice  and  equity 
require  that  the  awards  in  the  cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining 
Company,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  opened  and  the  cases  retried,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him  to  withhold  payment  of  said  awards,  or  either  of  them,  until  such  case  or  cases 
shall  be  retried  and  decided  in  such  manner  as  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  may  agree,  or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct;  and,  in  case  of  each 
retrial  and  decision,  any  moneys  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  tho  Bepublic  of  Mexico  in  re- 
spect of  said  awards,  respectively,  shall  be  held  to  abide  the  event,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  accordingly ;  and  the  said  present  awards  shall  be  set  aside,  modified,  or 
affirmed,  as  may  be  determined  on  such  retrial :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  an  expression  of  any  opinion  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  said  claimsj  or  either  of  them. 

'^  It  having  been  referred  by  you  to  the  Department  of  State  to  insti* 
tate  the  investigation  required  by  this  action,  I  gave  the  subject  the 
most  careful  examination.  I  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  commid- 
Bion,  including  the  testimony  originally  submitted,  the  arguments  made 
by  the  counsel  both  for  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  tho  final  decision 
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of  the  ampirc.  I  considered  tbe  representations  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernmenty  as  set  forth  in  its  diplomatic  communications  to  this  Depart- 
ment^ and  subjected  to  patient  scrutiny  the  supplemental  evidence  by 
which  those  representations  had  been  supported.  In  addition  to  this,  ^ 
I  heard  counsel  both  for  the  Mexican  Oovemment  and  the  parties  in- 
terested in  these  awards. 

^^The  most  impressive  complaint  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the 
La  Abra  case  bore  upon  the  award  of  damages  as  fraudulently  exag- 
gerated. ' 

<^  In  the  Weil  case,  the  Government  of  Mexico  asserts  that  no  such 
case  had  ever  had  any  real  existence ;  that  there  never  was  any  such 
property  as  is  alleged  to  have  been  seized;  that  the  parties  claimant 
never  owned,  directly  or  as  agents^  any  such  property ;  that  the  seizure 
of  the  property  is  in  all  its  details  a  pure  fiction,  and  that  the  evidence 
by  which  the  whole  claim  is  established  is  spurious  and  corrupt. 

"  Upon  these  complaints,  and  the  examination  given  to  them  as  above 
set  forth,  on  the  8th  of  Augi^t  last  I  reported  to  you  my  conclusions 
as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  matter  by  the  Executive  Government, 
as  follows : 

'^Fint.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  latter 
GoTemment  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  condnct  of  these  claims  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  commiasioners  and  nmpiie  provided  by  the  convention,  or  of  the  Jadgmonts 
given  thereupon,  so  far  as  the  integrity  of  the  tribanal  is  concerned,  the  regularity  of 
the  proceedings,  the  fall  opportunity,  in  time  and  after  notice,  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
respective  claimants,  and  the  free  and  deliberate  choice  exercised  by  Mexico  as  to 
the  methods,  the  measure,  and  the  means  of  the  defense  against  the  same. 

"I  conclude  therefore,  that  neither  the  principles  of  public  law  nor  considerations  of 
justice  or  equity  require  or  i>ermit,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that  the 
awards  in  these  cases  should  be  opened  and  the  cases  retried  before  a  new  interna- 
tional tribunal,  or  under  any  new  convention  or  negotiation  respecting  the  same  be** 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

''  Second.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  matters  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
Government  on  the  part  of  Mexico  do  bnng  into  grave  doubt  the  substantial  integrity 
of  the  claim  of  Benjamin  Weil,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  measure 
of  damages  insisted  upon  and  accorded  in  the  case  of  the  La  Abra  Silver  Mining 
Company,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  United  States  does  require  that  these  two  cases 
should  be  further  investigated  by  the  United  States  to  ascertain  whether  this  Oov- 
emment has  been  made  the  means  of  enforcing  against  a  friendly  power  claims  of  our 
citixens  haaed  upon  or  exaggerated  by  fraud. 

"If  such  further  investigations  should  remove  the  doubts  which  have  been  fairly 
tused  upon  the  representations  of  Mexico,  the  honor  of  the  United  States  will  have 
been  completely  maintained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claimants  shall  fJBdi  in  remov* 
iog  these  doubts,  or  they  should  be  replaced  by  certain  condemnation,  the  honor  of 
tlie  United  States  will  be  vindicated  by  such  measures  as  may  then  be  dictated. 

"Third.  The  Executive  Qovemment  is  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  instituting 
andpursning  methods  of  investigation  which  can  coerce  the  production  of  evidence  or 
compel  the  examination  of  parties  and  witnesses.  The  authority  for  such  an  investi- 
gation must  proceed  from  Congress.  I  would  advise,  therefore,  that  the  proofs  and 
the  conclosions  you  shaU  come  to  thereon,  if  adverse  to  the  immediate  payment  on 
these  awards  of  the  installments  received  fh>m  Mexico*  be  laid  before  Cougress  for  the 
exercise  of  their  plenary  authority  in  the  matter. 
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'*  Fourth.  It  uiay  be  that,  as  the  main  imputation  in  the  case  of  the  La  Abra  Silver 
Mining  Company  is  of  fraudulent  exaggeration  of  the  claim  in  its  measure  of  damages, 
it  may  consist  with  a  proper  reservation  of  further  investigation  in  this  case  to  make 
the  distribution  of  the  installments  in  hand. 

''I have  this  subordinate  examination  still  under  examination,  and,  should  you 
entertain  this  distinction,  will  submit  my  further  conclusions  on  this  point. 

^*  These  conclusions  having  been  approTed  by  you,  and  the  point  re- 
served for  further  consideration  in  the  La  Abra  case  having  again  been 
referred  to  me,  on  the  3d  of  September  last  I  reported  to  yon  my  con- 
clusions upon  the  same  as  follows : 

"  The  parties  interested  in  the  case  of  the  La  Abra  Mining  Company  having  desired 
from  yon  a  further  consideration  of  the  point  reserved  in  my  former  statement  to  yoa 
of  my  yiews  in  that  case,  and  the  matter  having  been  referred  to  me  to  that  end,  I  re- 
si>ectfully  submit  my  conclusion  on  that  point. 

'*1.  Upon  a  renewed  examination  of  the  matter  as  laid  before  me  by  the  Mexicaa 
Government,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  proper  limits  of  the  further  con- 
sideration which  the  honor  of  the  Government  should  prompt  it  to  give  to  this  award 
should  confine  the  investigation  to  the  question  of  a  fraudulent  exaggeration  of  the 
claim  by  the  parties  before  the  commission  to  which,  under  the  provision  of  the  con- 
vention, it  was  presented  by  this  Government. 

**  2.  Upon  a  careful  estimate  as  to  any  probable  or  Just  reduction  of  the  claim  from 
further  investigation,  should  Congress  institute  it,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Executive  Government  to  avoid  any  present  deprivation  of  right  which  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  ultimate  results,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  distribntire  share  of  the 
installments  thus  far  received  from  Mexico  may  properly  be  paid  to  the  claimant, 
reserving  the  question  as  to  later  instaUments. 

'*  If  this  conclusion  should  require  your  approval,  the  payment  can  be  made  apon 
the  verification  at  the  Department  of  State  of  the  rightful  parties  to  receive  it 

''This  latter  conclusion  having  also  received  your  approval,  and  the 
results  stated  in  both  these  reports  having  been  communicated  both  to 
the  Mexican  Government  and  the  claimants,  the  payment  was  made 
upon  the  La  Abra  award  of  the  distributive  share  of  the  installments 
then  in  hand,  and  payment  was  withheld  of  the  distributive  share  of 
such  installments  upon  the  Weil  award. 

''  The  parties  interested  in  these  awards  have  from  time  to  time  pre- 
ferred requests  for  a  renewed  consideration  by  the  Executive  of  the 
questions  arising  for  his  determination  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  18, 1878,  and  have  particularly  insisted  that,  in  deciding  against 
opening  these  awards  diplomatically  and  re-examining  them  by  a  new 
international  commission,  the  whole  discretion  vested  in  the  Execntive 
as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  and  nnder  the  special  provision  of 
the  act  of  Congress  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  payments  should  be  | 
no  longer  suspended  in  respect  to  these  cases,  or  either  of  them.  A 
solicitous  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  claimants  and  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  in  the  premises  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  Con* 
gress  should  determine  whether  ^  the  honor  of  the  United  States'  re- 
quires any  further  investigation  in  these  cases,  or  either  of  them,  and 
provide  the  efficient  means  of  such  further  investigation,  if  thought 
necessary. 
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<^  In  the  couclusioDS  to  which  I  came,  and  which  I  had  tho  honor  to 
submit  to  your  examination,  I  was  principally  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

'^  1.  In  the  complaints  of  the  Mexican  Government  there  is  not  the 
slightest  impeachment,  express  or  implied,  of  the  character  or  composi- 
tioD  of  the  commission,  of  its  methods  of  procedure,  or  of  the  entire 
regularity  and  integrity  of  its  actual  proceedings.  It  was  composed  of 
able  and  eminent  men,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  Governments 
by  whom  they  were  respectively  appointed,  and  the  umpire  selected,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  his  laborious  and  respon- 
sible duties  by  his  long  diplomatic  experience,  his  recognized  ability, 
his  high  character,  and  his  special  knowledge  of  the  two  countries  whose 
citizens  and  Governments  were  interested  in  the  arbitration. 

'^  2.  Before  this  commission  the  Government  of  Mexico  had  full  oppor- 
tunity and  ample  time  to  present  its  defense,  both  in  evidence  and  argu- 
ment, against  any  claim  that  was  submitted.  In  the  La  Abra  case  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  was  taken  on  both  sides,  the  comparison,  and  val- 
uation of  which  was  within  the  power  of  the  commission,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  umpire  shows  that  it  was  carefully  considered. 

'*  In  the  Weil  case,  it  is  true  that  the  Mexican  Government  submitted 
no  testimony,  and  that  the  case  was  decided  upon  tbe  evidence  offered 
by  the  claimants.  But  the  Mexican  commissioner  explicitly  declined 
the  offer  of  further  time  to  produce  such  testimony,  although  he  pro- 
fessed that  his  Government  had  such  in  possession,  saying  upon  the 
trial: 

"There  la  in  tho  present  case  the  stiU  more  serious  consideration  that  there  is  saffl- 
cient  evidence  npon  which  to  Jndge  of  the  claim,  and  that  hy  opening  the  door  to 
Dew  testimony  it  would  only  serve  to  show  the  claimant  wherein  the  edifice  which 
he  had  erected  upon  his  imagination  was  weak,  and  hy  enlightening  him  how  to 
crown  his  intrigue  hy  new  efforts,  which,  although  tbey  would  not  change  the  asi>ect 
of  the  ease,  might  lead  him  to  confirm  it. 

*'3,  The  treaty  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  commission  was  ap- 
pointed was  explicit  in  recognition  of  the  finality  of  its  action.  By 
Article  II  of  that  convention,  the  two  Governments  bound  themselves 
to  consider  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  aifd  of  the  umpire  as  abso- 
lately  final  and  conclusive,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  decisions  with- 
out any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  whatsoever ;  and,  by  the  fifth  article 
the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  every 
claim  npon  either  Government  arising  from  the  transactions  prior  to  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  thereof. 

<<  4.  Aside  from  this  special  provision  of  the  finality  of  the  decision 
of  the  commission,  in  the  very  act  of  its  creation,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  review  and  retry  any  individual  case  without  opening  the  door 
to  other  reclamations  of  the  same  sort«  lu  addition  to  these  cases, 
trith  the  result  of  which  the  Mexican  Government  is  dissatisfied,  there 
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are  many  others  which  failed  of  preparation  in  time^  which  were  re- 
jected  on  principles  not  always  acqniesced  in  by  those  interested,  and 
some  in  which  the  claimants  deemed  the  awards  very  insufficient.  The 
adherence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  strict  letter 
of  its  convention  that  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  should  be  abso- 
lutely final  in  every  case,  and  a  complete  bar  to  any  claim  arising  from 
transactions  prior  to  its  ratificatiou,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  renew  such  discussion  in  favor  of  its 
citizens.  But  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  for  any  reason  short  of  an  im- 
peachment of  the  integrity  of  the  commission  its  proceedings  can  be 
reopened  for  review  and  its  decisions  for  reversal,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  numerous  urgent  appeals  to  the  justice  and  sympathy  of  the 
Government  to  extend  this  measure  of  relief  to  many  who  think  that 
their  claims  have  been  erroneously  estimated  or  rejected. 

<<  Lastly.  The  principle  of  the  settlement  of  international  differences  by 
arbitral  commissions  is  of  such  deep  and  wide-reachiug  interest  to  civil- 
ization, and  the  value  of  such  arbitration  depends  so  essentially  upon 
the  certainty  and  finality  of  its  decision,  that  no  Government  should 
lightly  weaken  its  influence  or  diminish  its  consideration  by  makingits 
action  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases, 
where  the  commission  is  Itself  charged  with  corruption,  or  where  it  ha« 
clearly  exceeded  its  powers  in  deciding  matters  not  submitted  to  its 
judgment,  that  prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescence  should  not  be  ren- 
dered to  its  action.  "So  such  charge  is  here  suggested.  It  may  be  true 
that  in  this  or  that  instance  more  adequate  justice  might  have  been 
rendered.  The  methods  and  processes  of  such  tribunals,  which  in  time 
it  may  be  confidently  hoped  will  be  improved  and  perfected,  are  not 
yet  so  complete  as  to  eliminate  much  opportunity  of  error.  But  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  arbitration,  covering,  as  this  did,  large,  complicated, 
and  numerous  transactions,  deciding  not  upon  oral  testimony  winnowed 
by  cross-examination,  but  upon  the  contradiction  of  vague  affidavits, 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the  apparent  errors  of  this  or  that  individ- 
ual case.  There  is,  probably,  no  just  ground  for  saying  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  awards  against  Mexico  more  than  equaled  the  just  claims 
of  our  citizens,  and  much  complaint  has  been  made  that  such  aggregate 
falls  quite  short  of  them.  But  the  awards  made  by  this  commission 
were  something  more  than  the  settlement  of  mere  private  claims;  it 
was  the  adjustment  of  long-standing  national  differences.  And  if  in 
the  result  more  or  less  was  added  to  or  taken  from  particular  awards, 
still  if  on  the  whole  a  fair  and  just  balance  has  been  struck ;  if,  consid- 
ering all  that  has  been  given  and  all  that  has  been  refused,  the  exami- 
nation has  been  careful  and  the  judgment  impartial,  it  is  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  Governments  to  maintain  it. 

<<  While  these  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cases 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  new  international  commission,  I 
was  yet  of  opinion  that « the  honor  of  the  tJnited  States  ^  was  concerned 
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to  iDqaire  whether  in  these  cases,  submitted  by  this  Government  to  the 
commissioD,  its  confidence  had  been  seriously  abused,  and  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  of  Mexico,  acting  in  good  fieuth  in  accepting  a  friendly  arbitration, 
had  been  subjected  to  heavy  pecuniary  imposition  by  fraud  and  perjury 
iD  the  maintenance  of  these  claims,  or  either  of  them,  before  the  com- 
mission. In  furtherance,  however,  of  this  opinion,  it  seemed  to  me  ap- 
parent that  the  Executive  discretion  under  the  act  of  Congress  could 
extend  no  further  than  to  withhold  further  payments  on  the  awards 
until  Congress  should,  by  its  plenary  authority,  decide  whether  such 
an  investigation  should  be  made,  and  should  provide  an  adequate  pro- 
cedare  for  its  conduct,  and  prescribe  the  consequences  which  should 
follow  from  its  results. 

^  Unless  Congress  should  now  make  this  disposition  of  the  matter, 
and  furnish  thereby  definite  instructions  to  the  Department  to  reserve 
farther  payments  ux>on  these  awards  till  the  conclusion  of  such  investi- 
gation, and  to  take  such  further  order  with  the  same  thereafter  as  Con- 
gress might  direct,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to 
accept  these  awards  as  no  longer  open  to  reconsideration,  and  proceed 
in  the  payment  of  the  same  pro  rata  with  all  other  awards  under  the 
convention.'' 

Mr.  ETartfl,  See.  of  State,  report  to  President,  Apr.  13,  1880 ;  transmitted  by 
President  Hayes  to  Congress,  Apr.  15,  18S0.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  150,  40tli 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  convinced  that  an  award 
Id  its  favor  by  an  international  commission  is  tainted  with  fraud,  it  will 
take  measures  to  have  the  award  set  aside. 

Mr.  J.  Davis,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  &ir.  Camp,  Sept.  23, 1882.  MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 
See  infra,  $$  221,  316. 

^<  It  may  be  here  observed  that  this  Oovemmont  exercises  a  broad 
discretion  in  determining  what  claims  it  will  diplomatically  present 
against  other  nations.  It  has  not  lent,  and  will  not  lend,  its  infiuence 
in  favor  of  fraudulent  claims.  And  when  in  behalf  of  an  individual  this 
Government  demands  of  another  power  payment  of  money,  it  should 
not  close  its  doors  against  an  investigation  into  the  question  whether 
the  apparent  title  of  the  claimant  to  the  money  is  valid,  or,  because  of 
bis  own  fraud,  is  void.  Were  the  case  reversed,  this  Qovernment  would 
contend  for  that  right  Any  other  doctrine  must  impair  the  dignity  and 
imperil  the  rights  of  those  who  have  honestly  obtained  American  citi- 
zenship.'^ 

Mr.  FreliDghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Say  dam,  Sept.  25, 1882.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

The  President,  even  without  the  action  of  Congress,  possesses  full 
authority  to  agree  to  rescind,  on  account  of  fraud,  any  award  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  by  an  international  commission. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Dec.  4, 1882.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  snch  commissions,  see  infra,  $  221. 
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Where  a  grossly  inadequate  sum  is  offered  by  a  foreign  Grovemment 
in  payment  of  a  claim  admitted  by  it  to  be  due  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  may  fix  a  sum  whose  pay- 
ment it  demands  as  an  ultimatum. 

Mr.  FrelinghayBen,  Seo.  of  State.,  to  Mr.  Osborne,  Oct.  18,  1883.    M8S.  Inst, 
Arg.  Bep.    See  farther,  same  to  same,  Apr.  21, 1884 ;  ihid. 

^<A  convention  was  signed  with  Mexico  on  July  13, 1882,  providing 
for  the  rehearing  of  the  cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  Abra  Silver 
Mining  Company,  in  whose  favor  awards  were  made  by  the  late  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  Claims  Commission.  That  convention  still  awaits  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Meanwhile  because  of  those  charges  of  fraodQ- 
lent  awards  which  have  made  a  new  commission  necessary,  the  Execu- 
tive has  directed  the  suspension  of  payments  of  the  distributive  quota 
received  from  Mexico.'' 

President  Arthur,  Third  Annual  Message,  1883. 

^<  The  claims  presented  to  the  French  commission  are  not  private 
claims  but  governmental  claims,  growing  out  of  injuries  to  private  cit- 
izens or  their  property,  inflicted  by  the  Government  against  which  thej 
are  presented.  As  between  the  United  States  and  the  citizen,  the  claim 
may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as  private,  but  when  the  claim  is  taken 
up  and  pressed  diplomatically,  it  is  as  against  the  foreign  GovemmeDt 
a  national  claim. 

^^Over  such  claims  the  prosecating  Government  has  full  control  j  it 
may,  as  a  matter  of  pure  light,  refuse  to  present  them  at  all;  it  may 
surrender  them  or  compromise  them  without  consulting  the  claimants. 
Several  instances  where  this  has  been  done  will  occur  to  you,  notably 
the  case  of  the  so  called  ^French  spoliation  claims.'  The  rights  of  the 
citizen  for  diplomatic  redress  are  as  against  his  own  not  the  foreign 
Government.  For  the  claims  within  its  jurisdiction  the  commission 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  diplomatic  departments  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  respective  agents  and  counsel  represent,  not  the  claimants,  bnt 
their  respective  Governments,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
frankness,  fair  and  upright  dealing  between  the  two  nations,  that  the 
agents  and  counsel  shonld  not  in  any  manner  be  interested  in  the  cases 
which  they  present  or  defend.  The  commission  is  not  a  judicial  tribu- 
nal adjudging  private  rights,  but  an  international  tribunal  adjudging 
national  rights." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  MoUan  &  King,  Fob.  11, 1^* 

MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  intematioDal  commissloDs,  see  further,  if^ra,  $$  221,316. 

"Ifc  is  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  present  status  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Statea, 
in  relation  to  the  reopening  and  retrying  of  the  claims  of  Benjamin 
Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  against  Mexico. 
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"  On  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  providing  for  the  adjostment  of  the  claims  of  either  coantry 
agaiost  the  other,  was  concluded,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
seot  of  the  Senate  was  proclaimed  by  the  President,  February  1, 1869. 

^<By  Article  I  of  this  treaty  it  was  provided  as  follows : 

"All  clainw  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individnals,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  npon  the  Goyemment  of  the  Mexican  Republic  arising  from  in- 
jaries  to  their  persons  or  property  by  aatborities  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  all  claims 
<m  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  Mexican 
Bepablic  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  arising  from  injuries  to  their  per- 
WDS  or  property  by  authorities  of  the  United  States,  which  may  have  been  presented 
to  either  Government  for  its  interposition  with  the  other  since  the  signature  of  the 
tieaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  Republic 
of  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled,  as  well  as  any  other  such 
dums  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time  hereinafter  specified,  shall  be  referred 
to  two  eommiasioners,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  Mex- 
icaD  Republic  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  either  commissioner, 
or  in  the  event  of  either  commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  respectively,  shall 
forthwith  name  another  person  to  act  as  commissioner  in  the  place  or  stead  of  the  com- 
miaaioner  originally  named. 

"The  eommiasioners  so  named  shall  meet  at  Washington  within  six  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to 
botinesB,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and 
earefuUy  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  Judgment,  and  according  to  public 
Uv,  Justice,  and  equity,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection  to  their  own  country,  upon 
all  soch  claims  above  specified  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  respectively;  and  such  dec- 
laration shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

"The  commissioners  shall  then  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  any 
case  or  cases  on  which  they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  they  should  not  be 
able  to  agree  npon  the  name  of  such  third  person,  they  shall  each  name  a  person,  and 
ia  eaen  and  every  case  in  which  the  commissioners  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
ciaou  which  they  ought  to  give,  it  shaU  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  per- 
sons so  named  shall  be  umpire  in  that  particular  case.  The  person  or  persons  so  to  be 
chosen  to  be  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act  as  such  in  any  case,  make  and 
nhscribe  a  solemn  declaration  in  a  form  similar  to  that  which  shall  already  have  been 
made  and  subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of 
their  proceedings.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  such  person 
or  persons,  or  of  his  or  their  omitting,  or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  umpire, 
another  and  different  person  shall  be  named,  as  aforesaid,  to  act  as  such  umpire  in 
the  place  of  the  person  so  originally  named,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  and  sub- 
scribe such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 

<<By  other  articles  of  the  treaty  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
and  of  an  umpire  was  provided  for,  and  the  decisions  of  sucli  commis- 
sioners conjointly,  or  of  the  umpire,  were  made  absolutely  final  and  con- 
clasire- 

^'  Article  II  was  as  follows : 

**The  commissioners  shall  then  conjointly  proceed  to  the  investigation  and  decision 
of  the  claims  which  shaU  be  presented  to  their  notice,  in  such  order  and  in  such  manner 
« they  may  conjointly  think  proper,  but  upon  such  evidence  or  information  only  as 
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■hall  be  fnrQished  by  or  on  behalf  of  their  Tospective  OoyenuneDts.  They  eihall  bo 
boand  to  receive  and  pernse  all  written  docnments  or  statements  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  their  respeotlye  Governments  in  support  of  or  in 
answer  to  any  claim,  and  to  hear,  if  required,  one  person  on  each  side  on  behalf  of  each 
Government  on  each  and  every  separate  claim.  Should  they  fail  to  agree  in  opinion 
upon  any  individual  claim,  they  shall  call  to  their  assistance  the  umpire  whom  they 
have  agreed  to  name,  or  who  may  be  determined  by  lot,  as  the  case  maybe ;  andsach 
umpire,  after  having  examined  the  evidence  adduced  for  and  against  the  claim,  and 
after  having  heard,  if  required,  one  person  on  each  side  as  aforesaid,  and  consulted 
with  the  commissioners,  shall  decide  thereupon  finally  and  without  appeal.  The  de- 
cision of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  umpire  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in  writ- 
ing, shall  designate  whether  any  sum  which  may  be  allowed  shall  be  payable  in  gold 
or  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively.  It 
shall  be  competent  for  each  Government  to  name  one  person  to  attend  the  commiB- 
sioners  as  agent  on  its  behalf,  to  present  and  support  claims  on  its  behalf  and  to  an- 
swer claims  made  upon  it,  and  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  investigation  and  decision  thereof. 

^'The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  President  of  the  Mexican 
Bepublio  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners conjointly  or  of  the  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  absolutely  final  and 
conclusive  upon  each  claim  decided  upon  by  them  or  him  respectively,  and  to  gire 
fall  effect  to  such  decisions  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  whatsoever. 

'*Ic  is  agreed  that  no  claim  arising  out  of  a  transaction  of  a  date  prior  to  the  2d  of 
February,  1848,  shall  be  admissible  under  this  convention. 

'^Article  V  farther  provided : 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
commission  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  every  claim  upon  either  Goveni- 
ment  arising  out  of  any  transaction  of  a  date  prior  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  convention;  and  further  engage  that  every  such  claim,  whether 
or  not  the  same  may  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid 
before  the  said  commission,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of-the  proceedings  of 
the  said  commission,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  and  thence- 
forth inadmissible. 

^^  The  claims  of  Weil  and  La  Abra  Company  were  duly  presented  and 
awards  made  in  favor  of  each. 

<'0n  the  18th  of  Jnne,  1878,  Congress  passed  an  act  (20  Stat  L., 
144),  section  1  of  which  provides  as  follows: 

"AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  distrlbation  of  the  awards  made  luder  the  convention  betveen  the 
United  Statea  of  America  and  the  Repnblio  of  liezlco  conclnded  on  the  fonrth  day  of  July,  eifht 
eon  hnndred  and  aizty-eight. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  andHouee  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ofAner- 
ioa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthodzed 
and  required  to  receive  any  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  by  the  Mexican  Be- 
publio under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  Bepublicfor  the  adjustment  of  claims,  concluded  July  fourth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred sixty-eight,  and  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hnndred  and  seventy-six,  and 
whenever  and  as  often  as  any  installments  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  Mexican  Re- 
public on  account  of  said  awards,  to  distribute  the  moneys  so  received  in  ratable  pro- 
portions among  the  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals  respectively  in 
whose  favor  awards  have  been  made  by  said  commissioners,  or  by  the  umpires,  or  to 
their  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  limited  or  pro- 
vided, according  to  the  proportion  which  their  respective  awards  shall  bear  to  the 
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▼hoIettDoiint  of  sncli  moneys  then  held  hy  him,  and  to  pay  the  same,  without  other 
chtige  or  deduction  than  is  hereinafter  proyided,  to  the  parties  respectively  entitled 
thereto.  And  making  saoh  distrihntion  and  payment  due  regard  shall  he  had  to  the 
Talae  at  the  time  of  snch  distrihntion  of  the  respeotive  cnTrencies  in  which  the  said 
awaids  are  made  payable;  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  any  award  of  which  by 
ii»  tenns  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  retain  a  part  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  on  such  award,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  the  unappropriated  money  in  the  Treasury. 

^<  And  by  section  5  it  was  also  provided : 

**Sjbc.  5.  And  whereas  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
6<)Tenmient  of  the  United  States  to  the  claims  hereinafter  named  with  a  view  to  a 
rehearing,  therefore  be  it  enacted  that  the  President  of  the  United  be,  and  he  is.here- 
by,  requested  to  investigate  any  charges  of  fraud  presented  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  oases  hereinafter  named,  and  if  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  public  law,  or  considerations  of  Justice 
and  equity,  require  that  the  awards  in  the  cases  of  Bei^amin  Weil  and  La  Abra  Sil- 
ver Mining  Company,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  opened  and  the  cases  retried,  it 
ehaU  be  lawful  for  him  to  withhold  payment  of  said  awards,  or  either  of  them,  until 
racb  ease  or  cases  shall  be  retried  and  decided  in  snch  manner  as  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  may  agree,  or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct. 
And  in  ease  of  such  retrial  and  decision,  any  moneys  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  in  respect  of  said  awards  respectively,  shall  be  held  to  abide  the  event, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  accordingly ;  and  the  said  present  awards  shall  be  set  aside, 
modified,  or  affirmed  as  may  be  determined  on  such  retrial :  Provided^  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  an  expression  of  any  opinion  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  character  of  said  claims,  or  either  of  them. 
"Approvedi  June  18, 1878. 

*<  Under  authority  of  the  last  recited  section  the  then  President  (Mr. 
Hayes)  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  charges  of  fraad  pre- 
sented by  the  Mexican  Ooveminent  against  these  two  claims,  and  an 
elaborate  report  was  made  April  15, 1880,  by  Mr.  Evarts,  the  then  Sec. 
retary  of  State,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  which 
stated  that  grave  doubts  of  the  substantial  integrity  of  those  claims 
existed,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  XJuited  States  required  the  two  cases 
should  be  farther  investigated  by  the  United  States. 

"The  action  of  the  President  was  communicated  to  Gougress  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1880,  and  up  to  this  time  ten  installments  of  the  amounts 
fieverally  awarded  have  been  paid  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  five 
of  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  claimants,  the  last  distributory 
payment  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  La  Abra  Company,  Novem- 
ber  25, 1881,  and  in  the  case  of  WeU,  March  8, 1881. 

<<0n  April  27, 1880,  a  bill  (S.  1682),  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  di- 
recting the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
BoDjamia  Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"  Upon  this  bill  an  adverse  report,  No.  172,  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  was  made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  June  10^  1880, 
recommending  its  indefinite  postponement,  which  was  duly  ordered  by 
the  Senate*    (Senate  Journal,  June  10, 1880,  p.  703.) 
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"  The  substance  of  this  report  is  that  the  resalt  of  an  arbitration  au- 
thorized by  an  international  convention  should  not  be  defeated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  separate  action  of  one  of  the  two  Gtovemments,  but  that 
the  proper  remedy  was  in  a  new  convention  in  which  provision  should 
be  made  for  doing  justice  to  all  claimants. 

<<  On  July  13, 1882,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State„  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  the  Mexican  envoy,  Mr.  Bomero, 
and  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  provided  for  a  re- 
hearing on  each  of  the  cases  referred  to,  to  control  all  installments  not 
paid  by  Mexico  before  January  31, 1882,  and  the  balance  of  said  claims 
remaining  undistributed  at  that  time. 

^<  This  treaty,  which  had  been  pending  in  the  Senate  ever  since  July 
20, 1882,  was  on  the  21st  of  April,  1886,  rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  communication. 

^'  It  seems  proper  here  to  observe  that  by  the  voluntary  negotiation 
of  this  second  treaty  Mexico  submitted  the  question  (whether  these 
claims  should  be  readjudged  or- no)  to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  it  was  well  known  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
was  an  essential  part,  and  that  the  relief  sought  from  the  effects  of  the 
former  treaty  could  only  be  secured  by  obtaining  such  a  constitutional 
majority  in  its  favor. 

<'  Suits  had  been  instituted  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  individuals  interested  in  the  claims  in  question,  to  obtain 
writs  of  mandamus  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  to  the  sev- 
eral relators  their  proportions  of  the  installments  of  1882. 

« These  cases  came  up  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  at  October  term,  1883,  the  history  of  both  of  these 
claims  was  fully  recited  by  the  court  in  delivering  their  opinion;  at 
the  close  of  which  the  following  language  was  employed  by  the  Chief 
Justice : 

**  Under  these  circnmstAiicea  it  ie,  in  oar  opinion,  clearly  irithin  the  dtscretion  ol 
the  President  to  withhold  all  farther  payments  to  the  relators  until  ike  diphmatie 
negotiaUons  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  euhjeot  are  finally  concluded,    *    •    * 

''All  we  decide  is  that  ife  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  President  to  negotiate 
again  with  Mexico  in  respect  to  the  claims,  and  that  as  long  as  the  tuw  Ooremmefutt 
are  treating  on  the  questions  involved^  he  may  properly  withhold  from  the  relators  their 
distributive  shares  of  the  moneys  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

<<  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  to  institute  new  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive;  yet 
that  discretion  must  be  instructed  by  the  history  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  I  have  alluded;  and  in  the  light  of  the  investigation  and  report 
made  by  your  predecessors  in  office,  and  the  ample  knowledge  of  the 
facts  long  since  and  fully  laid  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
especially  the  Senate,  whose  action  upon  a  proposed  law,  and  subse- 
quently upon  a  treaty,  I  have  herein  fully  related,  I  am  not  informed 
that  you  would  consider  it  would  be  proper  or  expedient  under  the  cir- 
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eomstanoes  agaia  to  sabmit  through  the  forma  of  a  treaty  farther  proiM)- 
fiitioiis  for  a  rehearing  in  the  two  cases,  in  view  of  the  late  action  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whose  adverse  judgment  with  full  in- 
fonnation  of  the  facts  has  been  constitutionally  declared. 

"Nothing  more  is  known  or  remains  to  be  communicated  to  Congress 
than  has  already  been  laid  before  it  in  connection  with  these  two  claims. 
Since  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  1882  no  new  facts  have  been  ad- 
duced on  either  side. 

''I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  you  notify  Congress  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  and  faots.  The  United  States  have  advocated,  and 
themselves  adopted,  in  cases  of  the  gravest  importance,  the  principle 
of  voluntary  and  amicable  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
and  claims  of  an  international  character,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
dignified  and  desirable  mode  of  adjustment  can  best  be  maintained  by 
its  production  of  results  satisfactory  to  the  honorable  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  of  both  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

'^  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government 
now  to  review  the  history  of  the  proceedings — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial— connected  with  the  two  claims. 

'^  The  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1878,  contains  a  request  that  the 
President  should  investigate  any  charges  of  fraud  presented  by  the 
Mexican  Government  against  the  claims  in  question,  and  that  if  he 
should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  the  princi- 
ples of  public  law,  or  considerations  of  justice  and  equity  should  require 
that  thes^  awards,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  reopened  and  the  cases 
retried,  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  withhold  payment  of  said  awards, 
or  either  of  them,  until  such  case  or  cases  should  be  retried  and  decided 
in  such  manner  as  the  Oovernmenta  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  may 
agree.  The  retrial  of  these  cases  was,  therefore,  to  be  subject  to  such 
international  arrangement  as  might  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On  April  16,  1880,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  President  (Mr.  Hayes)  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Executive  under  the  direction  or  request  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1878, 
as  appears  by  Executive  Document  No.  150,  Forty^sixth  Congress, 
second  session. 

"Thislast-mentionedactof  Congress  contained  the  further  pro  vision — 
stated  not  additionally,  but  in  the  alternative  to  those  above  recited — 
'  or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct.' 

"  To  relieve  the  action  of  our  Government  from  any  ambiguity  of 
legislative  expression,  or  the  Executive  from  any  uncertainty  as  to  his 
line  of  duty  in  relation  to  the  awards  in  favor  of  Benjamin  Weil  and 
La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico  promul- 
gated February,  1879, 1  suggest  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should 
be  earnestly  invoked  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  these 
claims  referred  to,  and  the  duty  of  the  Executive  under  an  existing 
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treaty,  to  wkioli  the  force  and  effect  of  paramoant  law  is  given  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  event  of  the  adjoornment  of  the  two  houses  withont 
farther  action  in  reference  thereto." 

Report  of  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Freddent,  May  6,  1886,  sent  by  the 
President  to  CoDgroBS  May  11, 1886.    Senate  Ex.  Doo.  140,  49th  Cong.,  lit 
See  farther,  App.,  vol.  ill,  $  221. 


The  Senate,  in  execntive  session,  on  April  20, 1S86,  declined  to  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  opening  the  awards.  A  bill  was  theu 
introduced  to  refer  the  question  of  both  awards  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  disposal  of  this  measure  awaits  the  action  of  the  present  Congress. 
(October,  1886.) 

The  question  is  elaborately  examined  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Morgan,  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  June  11, 1886.  (Senate 
Bep.  1316,  49th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

The  following  documents  may  be  referred  to  in  this  relation : 

Report  relative  to  the  claims  of  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  and  Bei\ja- 

mln  Weil.    Hoase  Rep.  27,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Claims  on  Mexico  of  James  B.  L.  Primm,  H.  S.  Bell,  and  H.  £.  Woodhoaae. 

Report  remitting  them  to  the  Executive.    Honse  Rep.  115,  45th  Cong.,  3rd 

sess. 
Cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company.    Report  favor- 
ing their  reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims.    House  Rep.  1702,  46th  Cong., 

2d  sess. 
Report  adverse  to  the  bill  sending  them  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  investigs- 

tion.    Senate  Rep.  712,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Payments  made  on  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  claims.    President  Arthur's  message 

of  Febrdary  25, 1884,  transmitting  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    House 

Ex.  Doc.  103,  48th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

By  the  claims  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  between  the  United  Statef 
and  Mexico,  it  was  agreed  that  ^<  all  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  Government  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  arising  from  injuries  to  their 
persons  or  property  by  authorities  of  the  Mexican  Sepublic,"  should 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  commission  to  be  created  under  the 
treaty ;  that  it  should  ^'  be  competent  for  each  Government  to  name 
one  person  to  attend  the  commission  as  agent  on  its  behalf,  to  present 
and  support  claims  on  its  behalf,''  and  that  the  parties  would  ''con- 
sider  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission  as  a  full,  perfect, 
and  final  settlement."  It  was  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  though 
the  awards  made  by  the  commission  under  this  authority  are  on  their 
face  final  and  conclusive,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
they  are  only  so  until  set  aside  by  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments or  otherwise;  and  that  the  United  States  may  treat  with  Mexico 
for  a  retrial  of  any  case  decided  by  the  commission,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  withhold  from  any  claimant  his  distributive  share  of  any 
sums  paid  by  Mexico  under  the  treaty,  while  negotiating  with  that  Be* 
public  for  a  retrial  of  his  case, 

Frolinghiiyson  r.  Key,  UO  U.  S.,  G3, 
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Wiicn  it  is  alleged  that  a  decision  in  au  interuatioual  tribunal  against 
a  foreign  Gtovemment  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  frand,  do  technical 
roles  of  pleading  as  applied  in  municipal  courts  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  national  power  to  do  what  is  right.  It  was 
further  held  in  regard  to  section  one,  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1878  (ch.  262, 
20  StaL  Ll,  144,)  which  authorized  and  required  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  receive  aU  sums  paid  by  Mexico  in  pursuance  of  its  claims  conven- 
tion with  Mexico,  of  1868,  and  to  distribute  them  in  ratable  propor- 
tions among  those  in  whose  favor  awards  had  been  made,  that  this  only 
provided  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  sums  paid  without  such 
a  protest  or  reservation  on  the  part  of  Mexico  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  was  entitled  to  further  consideration,  and  that  it  did  not  set 
new  limits  on  Executive  power.  It  was  also  agreed  that  section  five,  of 
the  act  of  1878,  above  noticed,  requested  the  President  to  investigate 
charges  of  fraud  made  by  Mexico  respecting  the  proof  of  certain  claims 
before  the  commission,  and  x)ointed  out  some  subsequent  Executive  acts 
that  might  be  done  in  the  premises.  But  it  was  held  that  this  was  only 
an  expression  of  the  desire  of  Congress  to  have  the  charges  investigated, 
and  did  not  limit  or  increase  the  Executive  powers  in  that  respect  under 
pre-existing  laws. 

Ibid.    See  infra,  $  238. 

<<As  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  Mexico  for  a  re- 
trial, we  entertain  no  doubt.  Each  Gotemment,  when  it  entered  into 
the  compact  under  which  the  awards  were  made,  relied  on  the  honor 
and  good  faith  of  the  other  for  protection  as  far  as  possible  against 
frauds  and  impositions  by  the  individual  claimants.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  all  claims  were  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mission except  such  as  should  be  referred  by  the  several  Governments, 
and  DO  evidence  in  support  of  or  against  a  claim  was  to  be  submitted 
except  through  or  by  the  Governments.  The  presentation  by  a  citizen 
of  a  fraudulent  claim  or  false  testimony  for  reference  to  the  commission 
was  an  imposition  on  his  own  Government,  and  if  that  Government 
afterwards  discovered  that  it  had  in  this  way  been  made  an  instrument 
of  wrong  towards  a  friendly  power,  it  would  be  not  only  its  right,  but 
its  duty  to  repudiate  the  act  and  make  reparation  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  consequences  of  its  neglect,  if  any  there  had  been.  International 
arbitration  must  always  proceed  on  the  principles  of  national  honor 
and  integrity.  Claims  presented  and  evidence  submitted  to  such  a 
tribunal  must  necessarily  bear  the  impress  of  the  entire  good  faith  of 
the  Government  from  which  they  come,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  any  Government  will  for  a  moment  allow  itself  knowingly  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  wrong  in  any  such  proceeding.  Ko  technical 
niles  of  pleading  as  applied  in  municipal  courts  ought  ever  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  national  power  to  do  what  is  right  under  all 
the  circumstances.    Every  citizen  who  asks  the  intervention  of  his  own 
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Government  against  another  for  the  redress  of  Ills  personal  grievauces 
mast  necessarily  sabject  himself  and  his  claim  to  these  requirements 
of  international  comity,  ^one  of  the  cases  cited  by  coansel  are  in  op- 
position to  this,  they  all  relate  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  international  awards  after  they  have  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Government  and  into  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The  language 
of  the  opinions  mast  be  constraed  in  connection  with  this  fact  The 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  inGibbes's  case,  13  Op.,  19,  related  to 
the  aathority  of  the  execative  ofiScers  to  submit  the  claim  of  Gibbes  to 
the  second  commission  after  it  had  been  passed  on  by  the  first,  without 
any  new  treaty  between  the  Governments  to  that  effect^  not  to  the 
power  to  make  sach  a  treaty." 

TVaite,  C.  J.,  in  opinion  in  Frellngliayaen  v.  Key,  ut  supra.  See  also  In  this  case 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  *' International  Arbitrations  and  Awlurds,'' 
and  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Foster  in  reply  on  '^  International  Awards 
and  National  Honor/'     . 

Shonld  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  either  by  its  neglect  io 
pressing  a  claim  against  a  foreign  Government  or  by  extingnishing  it  as 
an  equivalent  for  concessions  from  snch  Government,  impair  the  claim- 
ant's rights,  it  is  bound  to  duly  compensate  such  claimant. 

See  infra,  $  248. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  extingnlsh  a  debt  dne  to  one  of  its  citi- 
zens by  a  foreign  soyereign,  see  infra,  $  248. 

An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  es- 
tablished at  Pensacola  and  Saint  Augustine  to  adjust  the  claims  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  of  1821,  for  the  cession  of  Florida,  does  not  malse 
the  decision  of  those  courts  final.  They  are  subject  to  review  and 
reversal  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

3  0p.,677,Legar6,  1841;  4  ihid.,286,  Nelson,  1843;  6  ibid.,  533, Cashing,  ld>4. 
See  infra,  $  IGl. 

Although  it  may  have  been  a  rule  of  an  Executive  Department  to 
construe  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to  claims  in  a  particular  manner, 
yet  when  Congress  has  afterward  expressed  an  opinion  in  conflict  with 
that  of  the  Department,  such  action  of  Congress  has  been  considered 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  interpretation,  which  becoming  courtesy 
to  the  legislative  department  requires  the  Executive  to  observe. 

5  Op.,  83,  Johnson,  1849. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  use  his  discretion  in  deciding  whether 
to  press  the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  against  a  foreign 
Government. 

9  Op.,  338,  Blaclc,  1859. 

In  Gibbes's  case,  an  award,  under  the  treaty  with  New  Granada  of 
1857,  was  made  in  his  favor  by  an  international  commission,  but,  under  a 
new  treaty,  was  set  aside  by- the  new  arbitrators.     The  first  award, 
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however,  not  haviDg  been  vacated  or  set  aside  daring  tbe  continuance 
of  the  commission,  was  held  to  be  conclusive.  Mr.  Hoar,  Attorney-Gen- 
era], said : 

'^I  cannot  assent  to  the  view  that  this  Oovernment  could  affect  his 
(the  claimant's)  rights  under  the  convention,  by  submitting  his  case  to 
the  second  board,  or  that  the  board  was  able  to  divest  those  rights  by 
any  action  upon  the  claim,  under  the  submission  of  our  Government, 
against  his  will  and  without  his  consent." 

13  Op.,  19.    See,  for  fuller  statement,  infra,  i  221. 

The  Halifax  fishery  award  of  $5,000,000  against  the  United  States, 
thoagh  open  to  grave  objections,  was  held  by  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of 
State,  not  subject  to  revision  except  by  consent  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment,  which  consent  was  refused.    See  iupra^  §  316. 

The  awards,  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1848,  were  set  aside  by 
act  of  Congress  in  the  Atocha  case,  and  by  the  courts  in  the  Gardiner 
case  (13  Stat.  L.,  595 ;  16  Stat.  L.,  633).  Two  of  the  awards  under  the 
Chinese  claims  treaty  of  1858,  were  reopened  in  behalf  of  rejected  claim- 
ants (15  Stat  L.,  440;  20  Stat  L.,  171).  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
case  of  the  Caroline,  returned  to  Brazil,  against  the  claimant's  protest, 
money  to  be  paid  him  under  a  diplomatic  settlement  (See  Senate  Bep. 
1376, 40th  Gong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  award  of  an  international  commission  does  not  finally  settle  the 
equitable  rights  of  third  persons  to  the  money  awarded,  yet  it  makes  a 
legal  title  to'the  person  recognized  by  the  award  as  the  owner  of  the 
claim ;  and  if  he  also  has  equal  equity,  his  title  cannot  be  disturbed. 

JodsoQ  V.  Corcoran,  17  How.,  612. 

The  principle  is  thaf  as  between  the  United  States  and  tbe  claim- 
ants, the  honesty  of  the  claim  is  sdways  open  to  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  fair  dealing  with  the  Oovernment  against  which,  through  the  United 
States,  a  claim  has  been  made." 

Waite,  C.  J.,  Frelinghnysen  ».  Key,  110  U.  8.,  G3. 

United  States  v.  Throckmorton,  98  U.  S.,  61,  was  a  bill  of  chancery  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  a  patent  for  lands,  or  the  final 
confirmation  of  a  Mexican  grant.  It  was  held  that  to  sustain  such  suit 
it  sboald  appear  that  the  Attorney-General  had  authorized  it.  It  was 
farther  held  that  the  frauds  for  which  a  bill  to  set  aside  a  judgment  or 
a  decree,  between  the  same  parties,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, will  be  sustained,  are  those  which  are  extrinsic  or  collateral  to  the 
n^atter  tried,  and  not  a  fraud  which  was  in  issue  in  the  former  suit 
The  cases  where  such  relief  has  been  granted  are  those  in  which,  by 
fraud  or  deception  practiced  upon  the  unsuccessful  party,  he  has  been 
prevented  from  exhibiting  lully  his  case,  by  reason  of  which  there  has 
never  been  a  real  contest  before  the  court  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
^Qit.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  opening  by  the  consent 
of  the  two  litigant  sovereigns. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Binney,  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "confiscate"  a  debt  from  a  foreign  Government  without 
compensation  is  given  tn/ra,  §  248 — Headers  case. 
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The  settled  rule,  bowever,  uow  is  that  the  Goverumeut  of  the  XJmted 
States  has  absolute  control  of  all  claims  by  its  citizens  against  foreign 
Governments ;  becoming,  as  a  matter  of  public  daty,  liable  to  citizens 
holding  such  claims  for  losses  they  may  have  suffered  through  its  fail- 
ure to  show  due  diligence  in  pressing  their  interests. 

(4)  Abbitbation  pbopeb  when  Govebnmekts  disagbee;  limits  of  abbitra- 

TION. 

S  221. 

Arbitration  as  a  mode  of  settling  international  contentions  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  future  section. 

Infra,  J  316. 

When  two  Governments  disagree  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim  made 
by  one  upon  the  other,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded 
on  such  claim,  then  the  appropriate  remedy  is  arbitration  by  a  mixed 
commission  or  by  an  umpire.  When  there  are  reciprocal  claims  and 
set-offs  then  all  the  international  claims  x>ending  between  the  countries 
may  be  referred  to  a  commission. 

^^  The  doubt  respecting  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  settle 
their  own  jurisdiction  was  absurd;  and  they  must  necessarily  decide 
upon  a  case's  being  within  or  without  their  competency." 

Lord  Loughborough,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  King's  No.  26,  Feb.  20,  1797,  HSS.  Dis- 
patches, Or.  Brit.,  as  given  in  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis'  Notes  to  Treaties,  93. 
This  view  was  adopted  by  Lord  Grenville,  then  minister  for  foreign  alEaiis. 
See  2  Am.  St.  Pap.,  (For.  Rel.,)  998.  And  see  the  Dawson  and  the  Lord 
Nelson,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sees. 

That  decisions  of  prize  courts  are  not  final,  see  it^a^  $  329a.    And  see  also  $  236. 

As  to  treaty  provisions,  see  aupra,  $  150a. 

As  to  effect  of  disagreement  of  arbitrators,  see  Lord  Grenville's  letter  of  Apr. 
19,  1806.    2  Am.  St.  Pap.,  (For.  Bel.,)  398;  wpra,  $  150&. 

As  to  arbitration  in  case  of  brig  General  Armstrong,  see  infra,  $$  227, 248, 399, 401. 

As  to  setting  aside  the  Netherlands  arbitration,  see  infra,  $  316. 

The  officers  of  international  commissions  may  be  removed  by  agree- 
ment of  the  contracting  powers  creating  the  commission. 

Mr.  Trescot,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jnly  31, 1860.  MSS.  Note^ 
Gr.  Brit. 

'<  You  will  then  be  expected  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
claims  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries  against  the  Crov- 
emment  of  each  other,  respectively.  The  difficulty  in  this  respect  has 
arisen  out  of  our  claims,  which  are  known  and  described  in  general 
terms  as  the  Alabama  claims.  In  the  first  place,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment not  only  denied  all  national  obligation  to  indemnify  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  these  claims,  but  even  refused  to  entertain  them 
for  discussion.  Subsequently  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  recon- 
sideration proposed  to  entertain  them  for  the  purpose  of  referring  them 
to  arbitration,  but  insisted  upon  making  them  the  subject  of  special 
reference,  excluding  from  the  arbitrators'  consideration  certain  groands 
which  the  United  States  deem  material  to  a  just  and  fair  determination 
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of  the  merits  of  the  claims.  The  United  States  dediucd  this  special 
exception  and  exclasion,  and  thos  the  proposed  arbitration  has  failed. 
It  seems  to  the  President  that  an  adjustment  might  now  be  reached 
withost  formally  renewing  former  discussions." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moran,  July  17,  1868.    M8S.  Inst..  Gr  Brit. 

After  the  oatbreak  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  of  1868  the  Spanish 
Government  issued  decrees  embargoing  the  property  of  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  such  property. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  complained  of  this  and  other 
oppressive  actions  as  violating  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795. 
The  result  was  the  reference  of  the  questions  involved  to  a  mixed  com- 
mission. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  108,  4l8t  CoDg.,  2d  seas.,  843. 

^^This  Department  has  for  many  years  past  adopted  the  policy  of 
i^Qbmitting  to  a  disinterested  arbitration  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
other  Governments,  when  otherwise  nnable  to  agree  upon  an  adjast- 
ment,  and  when  no  political  reasons  have  interfered  to  prevent  such 
sabmission,  and  when  there  has  been  no  great  principle  of  public  law 
at  issue.'' 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Allen,  Aag.  13,  18G9.    MSS. 
Donx.  Let.    As  to  roles  in  snch  cases,  see  tn/Wi,  i  316. 

*^  The  principle  (of  arbitration)  is  one  that  has  been  followed  on  many 
occasions  by  this  Government  in  settling  disputed  claims  between  its 
dtizens  and  foreign  powers.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  these  cases  to 
conclude  a  formal  convention  with  the  interested  power  by  which  a 
claims  commission  is  to  be  formed,  to  be  composed  in  general  of  two 
arbitratorsy  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  by  the 
minister  of  the  other  power,  and  an  umpire,  to  be  likewise  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Stiite  and  the  minister,  whose  decisions  shall  be  re- 
garded as  final.    •    •    • 

"I  may  add  that  an  agreement  so  entered  into  has  all  the  solemnity 
and  finality  of  a  treaty  between  the  powers  who  are  parties  to  it,  and  is 
in  no  sense  an  informal  reference  of  a  matter  of  contention  between  two 
powers  to  the  decision  of  the  minister  of  a  third  power." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rosecrans,  Oct.  17, 1883.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"  The  second  article  of  the  claims  convention  of  January  15, 1880, 
▼ith  France  provides  as  follows : 

^^'The  said  commission  thus  constituted,  shall  be  competent  and  obliged 
to  examine  and  decide  upon  all  claims  of  the  aforesaid  character,  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  citizens  of  either  country,  except  such  as  have 
been  already  diplomatically,  judicially  or  otherwise  by  competent  au- 
thorities heretofore  disposed  of  by  either  Oovernment.' 

'^  Under  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  treaty  by  both  Governments, 

all  cases  that  had  been  passed  upon  by  prize  tribunals  were  excepted 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.    (Ex.  Doc.  236, 48th  Cong.,  2d 

seas.,  235.) 
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'*  It  is  held  by  this  Government  that  the  action  of  the  commisBion  in 
declaring  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  claim  in  question  in  no  way 
bars  its  presentation  to  the  French  Government  for  payment.  I  have 
therefore  to  request  you  to  recall  this  claim,  including  indemnity  for  the 
detention  of  the  schooner  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  foreign  ofSce,  as  one  which  is  believed  by  this 
Government  to  be  just  and  fair,  and  to  urge  its  early  settlement" 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLanei  July  29, 1885.    MSS.  Inst,  FiSDce. 

''  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  the  adoption  and  execution  of  the 
agreement  of  1871,  and  the  final  disposition  and  satisfaction  of  all  daims 
allowed  under  it,  preclude  the  presentation  by  this  Department  of  a 
claim  against  Spain  for  losses  suffered  by  Mr.  Morrell  between  1870  and 
1875.  But  the  agreement  contains  no  provision  barring  as  against 
Spain  all  existing  claims  not  presented  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  pres- 
ent claim  does  not  appear  to  be  so  far  barred  by  the  agreement  or  by 
the  proceedings  under  it  as  to  preclude  its  presentation  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  Should  the  minister  of  state  be  indisposed  to  make  a 
present  adjustment  of  this  claim,  you  will  endeavor  to  have  it  embraced 
in  any  general  settlement  of  pending  claims  which  it  may  be  found 
convenient  in  the  future  to  bring  about  by  a  convention  between  tbe 
two  Governments  or  otherwise.'^ 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  See,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carry,  Jan.  2, 1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 
As  to  res  adju^cata  in  snch  cases,  see  iii/ra,  $  238. 

<^  While  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Stevens  presents  analogies  of  treatment 
with  the  other  cases  to  which  you  refer,  it  stands  on  a  distinct  footing 
of  its  own,  being  one  of  a  class  heretofore  declared  to  be  proper  for  ad- 
judication on  the  merits  by  a  specially  provided  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
If  the  Mexican  Government  should  set  up  the  late  claims  convention, 
and  the  failure  to  submit  the  claim  to  the  commission  organized  there- 
under, as  a  bar,  it  has  the  right  to  do  so.  We,  however,  have  no  rigbt 
to  debar  the  claimant  from  the  possible  benefits  of  an  appeal  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits,  for  the  Mexican  Government  has  full  liberty  of  waiver 
in  respect  of  such  bar,  and  may,  at  its  own  pleasure,  consent  and  agree 
to  permit  the  claimant's  case  to  be  stated  and  heard.  All  that  we  can 
ask  is  that  the  Mexican  Government  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to 
manifest  its  sense  of  magnanimity  and  justice  in  this  regard,  if  its  dis- 
passionate examination  of  the  appeal  shall  warrant  it  in  doing  so.  If 
the  result  be  to  set  up  the  treaty  as  a  bar,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  con- 
cede its  effectiveness,  as  we  should  expect  Mexico  to  concede  our  posi- 
tion were  the  case  reversed  and  our  answer  made  in  those  terms.  Bat 
Senor  Mariscal  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  very  treaty  bar 
has  only  recently  been  the  subject  of  consideration  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, by  reason  of  the  Mexican  appeal  in  the  Weil  and  La  Abra 
cases,  apd  that  the  United  States  have  met  Mexico  half  way  in  an  earn- 
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est  effort  to  secare  the  ends  of  equity  and  justice,  by  providiug  a  resort 
not  contemplated  when  the  treaty  was  framed,  and,  indeed,  barred  by 
its  express  terms." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Jan.  96,  1880.  MBS.  luftt.,  Mex. 

^'The  general  rule  is  that  when  an  arbitrator  or  a  referee  makes  a 
decision  and  adjourns  without  expressly  deciding  a  motion  for  a  rehear- 
ing, the  decision  is  left  in  full  force.  The  motion  does  not  ipio  facto 
reopen  the  case ;  and  the  adjournment  without  specific  action  on  the 
motion  by  implication  denies  it. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  objection  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators, 
that  it  is  not  altogether  sound  in  law,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  under  the 
ooorention  under  which  the  United  States  and  Spanish  Claims  Oom- 
mission  was  organized,  the  two  Governments  expressly  agreed  that 
tbey  would  accept  the  awards  made  in  the  several  cases  submitted  to 
the  proposed  arbitration  as  final  and  conclusive.  This  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  contracting  parties  as  an  essential  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  settlement  and  disposition  of  claims,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  kept  as  faithfully  as  any  other  provision  of 
the  treaty." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eodrigaez,  Mar.  22, 1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^^I  have  £a.iled  to  discover  in  your  letter  any  reason  for  changing  the 
opinion  expressed  in  my  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper, upon  the  grounds  which  you  allege,  for  this  Government  to 
seek  to  reopen  the  claims  in  question,  after  their  dismissal  on  the  merits 
hy  the  commission.  It  is  conceived  that  the  distinction  which  you 
draw  between  a  claims  commission  under  a  treaty  duly  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  such  a  commission  under  a  diplomatic  agreement,  while 
material  in  some  relations,  does  not  affect  the  binding  force  of  the  de- 
cisions in  either  case  as  between  the  contracting  Governments  upon 
all  claims  which  properly  fell  within  the  scoi)e  of  the  commission.  The 
c^  of  the  brig  General  Armstrong,  which  you  cite,  does  not  appear  to 
lend  any  strength  to  your  argument,  for,  notwithstanding  the  denunci- 
ation of  tbe  award  of  the  arbitrator,  no  effort  was  made  to  reopen  the 
qoestion  with  Portugal;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Gilchrist, 
to  which  you  refer,  there  was  an  express  disclaimer  of  any  denial  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  ^  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  claim  of  one  of 
iU  own  citizens  upon  a  foreign  Government,  which  it  has  been  prose- 
^tin^,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  itself  from  again  pressing  that 
claim  npon  such  foreign  Government.' 

*'It  is  also  to^e  observed  that  in  the  cases  which  you  are  now  seek> 
^Qg  to  have  reopened  the  claimants  submitted  themselves  to  the  com- 
omission  without  protest,  and  had  their  cause  ably  and  fully  presented. 
In  this  regard  their  present  position  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  claim- 
ants in  the  case  of  the  General  Armstrong  when  they  presented  their 
Petition  to  Congress  for  relief.    The  only  act  by  which  it  was  attempted 
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to  show  that  they  had  consented  to  the  snbmission  of  theur  claim  to 
arbitration  was  the  request  of  their  agent  to  be  permitted  to  present  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  claim  to  the  arbitrator,  and  this  request  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  denied." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  SodrignoE,  Mar.  31,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let^ 
Jnfra,  $  238.    See  App.,  vol.  iii,  }  221. 

The  decision  of  an  international  tribunal  over  matters  as  to  which 
it  is  made  the  supreme  arbiter  is  final,  and  is  not  the  subject  of  reTision, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  contesting  sovereigns. 

Comegys  v,  Yasse,  1  Pet.,  212. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  February  22,  1819,  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  "  receive,  examine,  and 
decide  upon  the  amount  and  validity  of  all  claims  "  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion against  that  Government.  It  was  held  that  this  gave  the  commis- 
sioners power  to  decide  conclusively  upon  the  amount  and  validity  of 
claims,  but  not  upon  the  conflicting  rights  of  parties  to  the  sams 
awarded  by  them. 

Comegys  v.  Yasse,  1  Pet.,  193. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  treaty  with  Franco  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1831. 

Prevail  v.  Bache,  14  Pet.,  95.    See  infra^  $  316. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  constituting  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
pass  on  claims,  provided  for  by  the  treaty  with  France  of  1831,  the  de- 
cision of  the  board  between  conflicting  claimants  is  not  conclusive,  and 
the  question  of  their  respective  titles  is  fully  open  to  be  adjudicated  by 
the  courts. 

Ihid.    Supra,  $$148/. 

The  award  of  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1849  (9  Stat.,  393),  passed 
to  carry  into  eflFect  the  convention  with  Mexico  of  1848,  does  not  finally 
settle  the  equitable  rights  of  third  persons  to  the  money  awarded.  It 
makes,  however,  a  legal  title  to  the  person  recognized  by  the  award  as 
the  owner  of  the  claim,  and  if  he  also  have  equal  equity,  his  legal  title 
cannot  be  disturbed. 

Judson  V.  Corcoran,  17  How.,  612.    Supra,  $  154. 

An  act  of  Congress  referring  a  claim  against  the  Oovernment  to  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  Executive  Departments  to  examine  and  adjust,  does 
not,  even  though  the  claimant  and  Government  act  under  the  statute 
and  the  account  is  examined  and  adjusted,  make  the  case  one  of  arbi 
trament  and  award,  in  the  technical  sense  of  these  words,  so  as  to  biud 
either  party  as  by  submission  to  award.  Hence  a  subsequent  act  re- 
pealing the  one  making  the  referance  (the  claim  not  having  been  yet 
paid)  impairs  no  right,  and  is  valid. 

Gordon  v.  U.  S.,  7  Wall.,  188.    As  to  res  adjudicata,  see  ti0^,  $  238. 
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Where  a  special  mode  is  provided  for  obtaining  compeusatiou,  sach 
as  by  statate  or  by  treaty,  or  where  the  power  of  assessing  or  deciding 
on  the  questions  is  given  to  a  special  tribunal,  the  remedies  specially 
provided  can  alone  be  pursued,  and  no  action  in  the  premises  can  be 
maintained  in  the  Court  of  Glaims. 

Meade's  case,  2  C.  Cls.,  228;  affirmed,  9  Wall.,  091. 

An  award  was  made  under  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  with 
Great  Britian  to  several  persons  collectively,  who  afterwards  disagreed 
as  to  their  resi>ective  shares.  It  was  advised  that  the  Government  had 
only  to  see  that  the  money  was  paid  to  those  in  whose  favor  it  was 
awarded,  and  that  they  must  resort  to  the  courts  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. 

1  Op.,  1^3,  Breokenridge,  180G. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  of  1822,  <<  in  the  event  of  the 
two  commissioners  (on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
respectively)  not  agreeing  in  any  particular  case  under  examination,  or 
of  their  disagreement  upon  any  question  which  may  result  from  the 
stipulations  of  this  convention,  then,  in  that  case,  they  shall  draw  by 
lot  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  arbitrators  who,  after  having  given  due 
condderation,"  etc.  The  commissioners  disagreed  as  to  the  allowance 
of  interest,  but  the  British  commissioner  refused  to  call  an  arbitrator. 
It  was  held  that  his  action  was  unwarranted. 

2  Op.,  28,  Wirt,  1626.    See  tupra,  (  150d. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  of  1818,  certain  differences  were 
referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who  awarded  that  the  United  States 
were  ^<  entitled  to  claim  from  Great  Britain  a  just  indemnification  for 
all  private  property  which  the  British  forces  may  have  carried  away ; 
and,  as  the  question  relates  to  slaves  more  especially,  for  all  the  slaves 
that  the  British  forces  may  have  carried  away  from  places  and  terri- 
tories of  which  the  treaty  stipulates  the  restitution,  in  quitting  these 
same  places  and  territories."  A  convention  was  subsequently  formed 
at  St  Petersburg  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  July 
12, 1822,  '*  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  award  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty."  A  question  arose  as  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  indemnity  awarded,  and  Great  Britain  appealed  to  the  terms  of  the 
ooQvention  of  1822  as  relieving  her  from  such  payment.  It  was  held 
that  '<  just  indemnification"  involved  not  merely  the  return  of  the  value 
of  the  specific  property,  but  compensation  in  the  nature  of  damages  for 
the  wrongful  detention  of  it ;  but  since  this,  if  not  impracticable,  would 
^  a  work  of  great  labor  and  time,  interest,  according  to  the  usage  of 
nations,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  indemnification.  It  was  further 
held  that  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  award  and  the  terms  of  the 
convention  of  1822,  the  latter  should  give  way  to  the  former. 

2  Op.,  28,  Wirt,  1826.    Supra^  J  150(1.    As  to  interest,  see  infra,  }  24C>. 
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According  to  the  pablic  law  of  tfae  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  author- 
ity of  ministers,  and  perhaps  of  internatioDal  commissioners,  expires  on 
the  death,  deposition,  or  abdication  of  the  prince;  bat  not  so  as  between 
the  American  Bepnblics,  in  which  the  executive  power  is  permanent  and 
continuous,  without  regard  to  the  governing  person,  and  there  is  no 
intermption  of  the  authority  or  renewal  of  the  credentials  of  their 
public  ministers  on  a  change  of  President  for  whatever  cause,  provided 
such  President  continues  to  represent  and  exercise  (he  appointing  po\»er 
of  the  Government. 

7  Op.,  582,  Cnahing,  1855.    See  infra,  $  316. 

The  convention  of  1864  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  confers 
on  the  commission  thereby  created  authority  to  decide  the  cases  which 
had  been  presented  within  the  time  specified,  and  which  had  not  been 
decided  by  the  commission  appointed  under  the  convention  of  1857,  and 
therefore  conferred  jurisdiction  to  determine  what  cases  had  been  pre- 
sented to,  but  not  decided  by,  the  old  commission. 

11  Op.,  402,  Speed,  1865. 

A  claim  was  duly  referred  to  the  board  of  commissioners  existing 
under  the  convention  of  September  10, 1857,  between  the  United  States 
and  New  Granada,  and,  agreeably  to  certain  provisions  of  said  conven- 
tion, was  afterwards  submitted  to  an  umpire,  who  reported  his  award 
during  the  existence  of  the  board.  The  case  was  afterwards  referred, 
without  the  claimant's  consent,  to  the  commission  constituted  under  the 
convention  of  February  10, 1864,  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
as  the  representative  of  the  late  Bepublic  of  New  Granada  for  the  ex- 
amination and  adjustment  of  such  claims  as  were  presented  to,  but  not 
settled  by,  the  previous  board.  It  was  held  that  the  umpire's  award 
waa  a  valid  and  conclusive  ascertainment  of  the  claim  under  the  treaty 
of  1857,  and  that  the  United  States  should  ask  its  payment  from  Colom- 
bia. 

13  Op.,  19,  Hoar,  1869.    See  »upra,  $$  145,  220. 

The  act  establishing  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  prohibit  the 
designation  by  the  President  of  an  advocate  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  under  the  agreement  with  Spain  of  1871,  organizing  the  Amer- 
ican and  Spanish  Claims  Commission. 

13  Op.,  416,  Akerman,  1871.    See  supra,  i  161. 

As  to  barring  claims  by  intermediate  arbitration,  settlement,  or  war,  see  iafra, 
a  238,  240. 

The  following  documents  may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection: 

Beport  in  favor  of  establishing  a  court  for  settlement  of  claims  against  the 

United  States.    House  Bep.  812,  45th  Gong.,  2d  sess. 
Beport  in  favor  of  providing  a  judicial  tribunal  for  foreign  claims.    House 

Bep.  198,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess.     Favorable  report  that  they  be  taken  from 

Congress  and  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims.    House  Bep.  G9,  47th  Cong. 

Ist  sess. 
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As  has  been  seen  in  a  prior  section  (§  220)  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  precluded  by  the  award  of  an  arbitration  from 
refiising  to  press  a  claim  which  snch  arbitration  approves. 

The  award  in  1873  of  the  British,  Italian,  and  United  States  com- 
miBsioners  on  the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  United  States 
and  United  States  citi2ens  against  Great  Britain,  will  be  found  in  Brit, 
and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1873-74,  vol.  66. 

(5)  GOTBBHMXNT  MAT  RBSOBT  TO  KXTBEMX  HEASUBES  TO  ENFORCE  PATMSNT. 

§222. 

Aa  to  retorsion  and  reprisal,  see  iHfra,  $  318. 

Aa  to  non-intereonrae,  i  319. 

As  to  embargo,  f  3S0. 

As  to  display  of  force,  $  381. 

''  The  general  position  assumed  by  the  President,  and  apparently  sus- 
tained by  Jndge  Wayne  and  others,  is,  that  whenever  a  nation  has  a 
claim  clearly  founded  in  justice,  as  that  in  question  undoubtedly  is,  and 
jastice  is  denied,  resort  must  ultimately  be  had  to  war  for  redress  of  the 
iDjnry  sustained.  This,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  wholly  untenable, 
supported  neither  by  the  practice  of  nations  nor  by  common  sense.  The 
denial  of  justice  gives  to  the  offending  nation  the  right  of  resorting  to 
arms,  and  such  a  war  is  just  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offending  party.  But 
to  assert  that  a  nation  must  in  such  a  case,  without  attending  either  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  injury,  and  without  regard  either  to  its  own  im- 
mediate interest  or  to  politicad  considerations  of  a  higher  order,  affecting 
perhaps  its  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  inflict  upon  itself  the  calam- 
ities of  war,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  disgrace,  is  a  doctrine  which, 
if  generally  adopted^  woold  keep  the  world  in  perpetual  warfare,  and 
sink  the  civilized  nations  of  Ohristendom  to  a  level  with  the  savage  tribes 
of  oar  forests." 

Mr.  GalUtin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.,  1835.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  494. 

The  proceedings  of  President  Jackson,  criticised  above,  in  pressing  the  payment 

of  the  French  indemnity  in  ISSS-'SG,  are  detailed  infra,  $$316/. 
The  action  of  the  British,  French,  and  Spanish  Governments  iu  enforclDg  their 

claims  on  Mexico  is  noticed  ivpra,  $  58 ;  infra,  $  232. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of  Bnenos  Ay  res  to  pay  a  debt  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  which  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta^tes 
claimed  to  be  justly  due,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Bnenos 
Ayres  was  instructed  ^<  to  insist  upon  an  arbitration  to  take  place  at 
this  city  "  (Washington),  and  that  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  should 
be  final.  He  was  further  instructed  to  say  to  the  Government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  *^  that  any  further  delay  on  its  part  in  facilitating  and  effect- 
ing its  final  settlement,  will  be  regarded  by  the  President  as  indicating 
bnt  a  slight  desire  to  do  justice  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  cultivate  and  promote  the  friendly  relations  which  so  happily  exist 
between  the  two  Governments." 

Mr.Calhonn,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brent,  Mar.  3,  1845.    MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Rep. 

Seeidlii.  for  letter  from  Mr.  ClaytOD,8ec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Harris,  Feb.  13,1850. 

As  to  payment  in  Halsey's  case,  see  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Peden,  Jnly  3, 1854 ;  ibid. 

As  to  arbitration,  see  wpra,  $  221.    As  to  contractual  claims,  see  infra,  $$  231  ff, 
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The  Chinese  GoverDment  having  persistently  refased  to  pay  a  claim 
for  personal  injuries  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  which  it  admitted  to 
be  dne,  the  United  States  minister  at  China  was,  in  1855,  instmcted, 
at  his  discretion,  '^  to  resort  to  the  measure  of  withholding  dnties  to  the 
amount  thereof." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Parker,  Oct.  5, 1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  CfaiDa.    See 

tif/ra,  $  318,  as  to  retorsion  and  reprisals. 
As  to  the  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  interconrse,  see  infra,  $  317. 

The  degree  of  indemnity  and  of  satisfaction  to  be  afforded  to  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  injuries  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  misconduct  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  must  be  in  some 
measure  left  to  the  action  of  the  minister  at  Japan. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Proyn,  Jnly  10, 1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  Japan. 

In  such  cases,  when  the  injury  involves  also  an  insult  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  the  demand  for  satisfaction  must  be  imperative, 
and  the  United  States  naval  force  at  Japan  may  not  only  be  used  to 
protect  the  legation  and  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  there 
resident,  but  the  Ty^oi^  is  to  be  informed  that  <^the  United  States 
will,  as  they  shall  find  occasion,  send  additional  forces  to  maintain 
the  foregoing  demands." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pmyn,  Sept  1,  1865;  ibid. 

'^The  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  is  that  the  Government  which  re- 
fuses to  repair  the  damage  committed  by  its  citizens  or  subjects,  to 
punish  the  guilty  parties,  or  to  give  them  up  for  that  purpose,  may 
be  regarded  as  virtually  a  sharer  in  the  injury  and  as  responsible 
therefor." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  15,  1873 ;  citing  Calvo  Int.  Law, 

vol.  ii,  p.  397.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mez. 
As  to  pacific  measures  to  obtain  redress,  see  infra,  $$  315  Jf. 
As  to  war  measures,  we  infra,  $$  333  jT. 

IV.  CLAIMS  BASED  ON  WAS, 

(1)  A  BOVBREIGN  IS  KOT  ORDINARILY  BESPONSIBLB  TO  ALIKN  RESIDENTS  FOB  IN- 
JURIES THEY  RECEIVE  ON  HIS  TERRITORY  FROM  BELLIGERENT  ACTION,  OR  FROM 
INSURGENTS  WHOM  HE  COULD  NOT  CONTROL,  OR  WHOM  THE  CLAIMANT  OOYKRN- 
BfENT  HAD  RECOGNIZED  AS  BELLIGERENTS. 

§  223. 

The  mere  <<  revolutionary  state  "  of  a  part  of  Mexico  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  as  a  defense  to  a  claim  on  Mexico  for  in- 
juries inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  in  violation 
of  treaty  engagements. 

Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Batler,  June  20, 1834.    MSS.  Inat^  Mex. 

A  citizen  of  tbe  United  States  who  became  domiciled  in  Nicaragua 
in  1856,  when  the  country  wm  in  n»  state  of  wj^r,  and  there  engaged  in 
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manufactores  in  the  seat  of  tumult,  and  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
soldiers,  his  pti»OQ  injured,  and  his  property  plundered,  was  held  not 
eotitled  to  recover  from  Nicaragua  for  the  injury.  ^^  When  he  domiciled 
himself  in  Nicaragua  he  knew  that  the  Bepublic  was  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  assumed,  therefore,  the  necessary  hazards  which  attend  the  resi- 
denceeven  of  anentral  in  a  belligerent  country.  In  estimating  these  haz- 
ards he  probably  weighed  against  them  the  profits  which  he  hoped  to 
derive  from  his  business,  and  if  he  has  been  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions this  Government  can  only  lament  that  it  is  unable  to  afford  him 
any  remedy." 

Mr.  Cass,  Soo.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  Green,  Apr.  26,  1858.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Whether  a  nation  is  responsible  for  spoliations  by  insurgent  author- 
ities which  for  a  time  obtain  possession  of  part  of  its  territory  depends 
^K>Jl  the  question  how  far  such  authorities  were,  in  international  law, 
capable  of  binding  the  nation  by  their  acts. 

Mr.  Sewardj  Sec.  of  State,  Report  Mar.  30,  18G1.    MSS.  Report  Book,  Dep.  of 
State. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  respousible  to  the 
Government  of  France  for  sentences  imposed  on  French  citizens  by 
military  tribunal^  in  New  Orleans  in  1862. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Trcilhard.  Oct.  11, 18(>2.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

And  this  is  a  fortiori  the  case  when  such  persons  were  engaged  act- 
ively or  passively  in  the  insurrection. 

Same  to  sarao,  Nov.  3,  1862 ;  ibid. 

Nor  can  such  persons  claim  for  damages  sustained  by  them  from  the 
forcible  manumission  of  their  slaves  by  Federal  troops. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  itercier,  Nov.  8,  1862 ;  ibid.    See  Mr.  Seward 

to  Mr.  Mercier,  Feb.  24,  1863,  ibid, ;  infra,  $  243. 
As  to  case  of  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister,  see  infra,  $  348a. 

"France,  by  recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  accepted  all  the  responsibility  of  that  measure,  and  to 
becoDtent  to  regard  her  subjects  domiciled  in  belligerent  territory  as 
idcQtiBed  with  belligerents  themselves.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  applicability  of  this  rule  to  domiciled  merchants,  and  the  reasons 
^or  its  applicability  to  that  class  seem  to  be  sufQcient  for  it  to  embrace 
all  aliens  who  reside  in  an  enemy's  country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  business  of  any  kind." 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Jan.  12, 1864.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
That  recognition  of  insurgents  as  belligerents  relieves  the  parent  state,  see 
supra,  i  60. 

**U  is  believed  that  it  is  a  received  principle  of  public  law  that  the 
subjects  of  foreign  powers  domiciled  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  war  are  not 
entitled  to  greater  privileges  or  immunities  than  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  insurrectionary  district.    If,  for  a  supposed  purpose  of  the  war, 
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one  of  the  belligerents  thinks  proper  to  destroy  neutral  property,  the 
other  cannot  legally  be  regarded  as  accountable  therefor.  By  volun- 
tarily remaining  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  civil  war  they  must  be  held 
to  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  risks  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
that  domicil.  The  same  rule  seems  to  be  applicable  to  the  property  of 
neutrals,  whether  that  of  individuals  or  of  Governments,  in  a  belliger- 
ent country.  It  must  be  held  to  be  liable  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  In 
this  conclusion  the  undersigned  is  happy  in  being  able  to  refer  the 
Austrian  Government  to  many  precedents  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
one  of  which,  a  note  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  of  the  14th  April, 
1850,  in  answer  to  claims-  put  forward  on  behalf  of  British  subjects, 
who  were  represented  to  have  suffered  in  their  persons  and  property 
in  the  course  of  an  insurrection  in  Naples  and  Tuscany." 

Mr.  Seward,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wydenbmck,  Not.  16,  1865.    MS8.  ^otee, 

Austria. 
Ab  to  culpability  of  claimant  in  such  cases,  see  tn/ra,  $  243. 

"This  Government  has  not  as  yet  paid,  or  made  any  provision  for 
paying,  damages  to  neutrals  who  were  arrested  and  detained  duriog 
the  late  rebellion,  upon  information  and  suspicion  which  investigation 
proved  insufficient  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  such  restraint.  Having 
learned  by  our  own  experience  that  errors  of  this  sort  are  among  the 
unavoidable  incidents  of  civil  war,  and  the  legislative  authority  hav- 
ing reserved  for  itself  the  settlement  of  the  principles  upon  which  in- 
demnification shall  be  measured  and  granted  in  cases  where  it  shall  be 
found  justly  due,  this  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  render  it  dis- 
creet for  it  peremptorily  to  demand  vindictive  damages  from  a  friendly 
power  now  suffering  the  same  misfortune  of  internal  hostilities  from 
which  we  have  recently  found  deliverance." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Edwards,  Feb.  27,1869.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  mere  temporary  arrest  and  detention  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1871,  does  not,  by  itself,  give  ground  for  a  claim  against 
the  French  Government  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  arrest  was  without 
excuse  or  probable  cause.  "  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  common 
with  other  foreigners  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  residents  of 
France  during  the  period  to  which  Mr.  H.'s  memorial  refers,  were  ren- 
dered liable  to  certain  inconveniences  which  seem  to  have  been  un- 
avoidable under  the  circumstances,  and  are  inseparable  from  a  condi* 
tion  of  war  such  as  France  was  then  in.  Such  a  state  of  society  as  then 
existed  in  France  demanded  from  foreigners  who  were  at  the  time  resi- 
dent there  the  utmost  pradence  and  caution.  Whether  Mr.  H.  exer- 
cised  such  prudence  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  papers  which  be 
has  placed  on  file.  His  case  does  not  seem  to  present  any  feature  not 
common  to  the  cases  of  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were 
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arrested  ia  France  during  that  period,  on  similar  gronnds  and  under 
circomstances  at  least  as  favorable  as  those  which  surrounded  Mr.  H." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washbarne,  Oct.  19, 1872.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

A  foreign  Government  may  be  liable  to  aliens  for  damages  inflicted 
by  insurgents  against  its  authority  whom  it  has  not  recognized  as  bel- 
ligerents, and  who  have  not  been  so  recognized  by  the  Government 
making  the  demand. 

Mr.  Davis,  Aotiog  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  PUe,  July  28,  1873.  MSS.  Inst., Venec. 
This,  however,  assumes  that  the  insurrection  was  not  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Government  in  whose  titular  territory  it  existed. 

^'If  a  country  receives  strangers  within  its  limits,  it  thereby  incurs  a 
liability  to  protect  them  from  violence,  not  only  on  the  part  of  its  own 
authorities,  but  ordinarily  also  from  violence  on  the  part  of  insurgents. 
Ibis  latter  ground  of  liability  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  at  least 
until  the  Government  of  a  neutral  country  whose  citizens  may  be  ag- 
grieved in  the  course  of  the  hostilities,  shall  recognize  the  insurgents 
as  entitled  to  belligerent  rights.  (SuprUy  §  69.)  There  was  no  such 
recognition  by  this  Government  at  the  time  when  the  claimants  ad- 
verted to  sustained  the  injuries  of  which  they  complain.  This,  how- 
ever, though  the  general  rule,  is  subject  to  obvious  exceptions.  Per- 
hai)8  the  rule  should  not  always  apply  to  persons  domiciled  in  a  coun- 
try, and  rarely  to  such  as  may  visit  a  region  notoriously  in  a  state  of 
civil  war,  or  ever  to  such  part  of  a  country  as  may  virtually  be  domi- 
nated by  savage  tribes." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  15,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

The  treaty  of  1831,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  does  not 
by  itself  relieve  Mexico  from  liability  for  injury  inflicted  by  insurgents 
LQ  Mexico  on  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Ibid. 

"  The  passage  from  Lord  Stanley's  speech  on  the  Pacifico  case,  which 
Calvo  quotes,  does  not  appear  to  give  the  support  to  the  position  of 
Ur.  Lafragua  which  he  seems  to  suppose.  His  lordship  says  he  does 
not  believe  that  Governments  are  obliged  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term  to 
indemnify  foreigners  who  may  have  suflfered  damage  by  superior  force. 
This  Government  coincides  in  opinion  with  his  lordship.  There  are 
cases  in  which  there  may  be  no  accountability  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  loans  exacted  from  Mr.  Ulrich  and  Mr.  Langstroth  are 
not,  however,  regarded  as  a  case  of  that  character.  The  position  taken 
by  Austria  and  Bussia  in  respect  to  the  damages  sustained  by  British 
subjects  from  the  effects  of  the  insurrection  in  Tuscany  in  1848,  and 
particularly  at  Leghorn,  to  which  Calvo  refers,  are  not  believed  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Mr.  Lafragua.  It  is  true  that  Calvo,  in  this 
instance,  does  not  state  the  case  with  sufficient  fullness  to  enable  it  to 
be  easily  understood.    If,  however,  from  an  expression  in  the  paper  of 
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Count  ]S^esselrode,  which  is  referred  to,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
damages  were  sustained  in  the  recovery  by  the  Tuscan  Government  bv 
force  of  arms,  of  its  possession  of  Leghorn,  such  a  case,  also,  is  entirely 
different  from  the  exaction  of  the  forced  loans  in  the  one  under  con- 
sideration.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Dec.  10,  1873.     MSS.  luat.,  Mcx. 

''  It  is  true  that  this  Government  has  not  confessed  its  liability  for 
the  injuries  to  foreigners  by  persons  claiming  authority  in  the  South 
during  the  rebellion.  The  reason  for  this  disavowal  is  believed  to  be 
as  strong  as  that  for  the  accountability  of  Mexico  in  the  other  case. 
Belligerent  rights  had  tacitly,  at  least,  been  granted  to  the  insurgents 
not  only  by  this  Government  but  by  those  of  the  principal  European 
nations.  This  is  a  concession  which  may  be  allowed  to  carry  with  it 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  may  be  made  is 
both  competent  and  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  grantor,  and,  indeed,  may  of  itself  be  allowed  to  exempt  the  other 
party  from  such  accountability.  This  Department  is  not  aware  that 
the  Mexican  Government  ever  acknowledged  the  belligerent  rights  of 
the  citizens  in  New  Leon.  It  is  believed  to  be  certain  that  they  were 
never  acknowledged  by  any  foreign  Government.    •    •    • 

<^It  may  be  repeated  that  this  Government  has  not  acknowledged  its 
accountability  for  injuries  to  foreigners  by  insurgents  during  the  late 
civil  war  in  this  country.  In  this  it  is  regarded  as  justified  by  the 
magnitude  of  that  conflict,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  the  foreign- 
ers who  were  so  injured  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  countries  who  ac- 
knowledged the  insurgents  as  belligerents." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Dec.  IG,  1873.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mcx. 

*'  The  resort  to  such  measures  as  were  adopted  by  the  forces  of  the 
Ilaytian  Government  to  suppress  the  local  revolt  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  laws  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Haytian  Government,  entirely  justifiable,  and  this  Government 
has  no  disposition  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  view  as  to  these 
precautionary  manicipal  measures;  but  it  follows,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Government  is  answerable  for  the  destruction  of  private  property 
which  may  have  been  necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  success  of  such  meiis- 
nres.  It  is  because  of  the  recognition  bj'  this  Government  of  the  neces- 
sities that  such  emergencies  give  rise  to  that  it  limits  the  demand  in 
the  present  instance  to  compensation  for  actual  losses." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langston,  July  1,  1881.    MSS.  lust.,  Hayti. 
Mr.  Fish's  report  of  May  15,  1871,  giving  the  reports  of  Mr.  Whiting,  Solicitor 

of  the  War  Department,  on  claims  hy  aliens  for  damages  in  the  civil  'far 

is  in  Senate  £x.  Doc. '2,  42(1  Cong.,  special  seas. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  report  on  war  claims  of  aliens  is  found  in  House  Rep.  26*3,  i3d 

Cong.,  1st  scsB. 
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^^ According  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  a  state  is  not  obliged 
to  make  compensation  for  damages  done  to  its  citizens  by  an  enemy  or 
wantonly  or  nnanthorized  by  the  troops." 

Bsport  of  Mr.  HamiltoD,  Sec.  of  Treas.,  Nov.  19,  1792;  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Class  IX, 
ToL  ],  of  claims;  adopted  in  report  of  March  26,  1874,  on  war  claims.  House 
Rep.  262,  43d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Tbe  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  hombardment  of  the  fortress 
of  Omoa,  Honduras,  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Niobe,  on  Ang.  19  and  20, 
1873,  is  given  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1875.  '76,  vol.  67. 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  liable  for  loss  to  Peruvian  cit- 
izens caosed  by  the  destrnction  of  their  jiroperty  on  board  a  ship  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  in  1862,  sach  destrnction  being  effected  by  a  sudden  attack 
of  insurgents,  which  could  not  by  due  diligence  have  been  averted  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barreda,  Jan.  9,  18Q3.    MSB.  Notes,  Pern. 

A  Government  is  liable  internationally  for  injury  inflicted  on  aliens 
throogh  its  negligence  in  permitting  insurgents  to  destroy  the  property 
of  sQch  aliens  and  by  its  subsequent  implied  ratification  of  the  conduct 
of  $och  insurgents,  there  being  no  redress  offered  in  the  courts  of  such 
Government. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  Apr.  18,  1884.  MSS.  Inst., 
Venez.    See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  May  12,  1885 ;  ilnd, 

"However  severe  may  have  been  the  claimant's  injuries,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  like  injuries  are  committed  in  most  cases  where  towns 
are  sacked,  and  that  aliens  resident  in  such  towns  are  subject  to  the 
same  losses  as  are  citizens.  It  has  never  been  held,  however,  that  aliens 
bave  for  such  injuries  a  claim  on  the  belligerent  by  whom  they  are  in- 
flicted. On  the  contrary  the  authorities  lay  down  the  general  principle 
that  neutral  property  in  belligerent  territory  shares  the  liabilities  of 
property  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  state." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  Oct.  29,  1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'^This  Department  in  its  instructions  to  our  ministers  at  those  courts 
which  recognized  the  Southern  insurgents  as  belligerents,  has  main- 
tained that  those  nations,  after  such  recognition,  must  be  content  to 
bave  their  subjects  who  were  domiciled  as  merchants  in  belligerent 
territory  considered  as  belligerents,  and  the  same  argument  would  em- 
brace all  aliens  residing  in  an  enemy's  country  for  business  purposes 
or  represented  by  agents  there." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  do  Muninga,  Juno  28,  18^C.  MSS.  Notes, 
Spain.    See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  223. 

"In  July,  1864,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  position  of  British 
subjects  residing  at  Memphis,  United  States,  then  under  martial  law, 
ami  Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  interfere  with  tbe  operation  of  that  law  in  a  foreign  state,  Jind  that 
British  subjects  who  wished  to  secure  British  protection  mnst  discon- 
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t  inae  their  residence  in  places  under  sach  military  control.   Pari.  Papers, 
No.  363. 1864.» 

1  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  351.  That  aliens  must  sabmit  to  martial 
law,  see  2  id.,  455. 

In  such  cases  necessity  is  a  defense.  ^^It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  private  property  may  be  taken  for  a  public  use 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  without  any  provision  of  law  for 
making  compensation.  There  are  cases  of  urgent  public  necessity, 
which  no  law  has  anticipated,  and  which  cannot  await  the  action  of  the 
legislature.  In  such  cases  the  injured  individual  has  no  redress  at  law. 
Those  who  seize  the  property  are  not  trespassers,  and  there  is  no  relief 
for  him,  but  by  petition  to  the  legislature;  for  example,  the  pulling 
down  of  houses  and  raising  bulwarks  for  the  defense  of  the  state  against 
an  enemy,  seizing  corn  and  other  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  an 
army  in  time  of  war,  or  taking  cotton  bags,  as  General  Jackson  did  at 
New  Orleans,  to  raise  ramparts  against  an  invading  foe." 

Parham  v.  Justices.  9  Ga.,  341.  See  to  same  effect,  Taylor  v.  Plymouth,  8  Mete, 
465;  Russell  r.  New  York,  2  Denio,  473;  British  Plate  Co.  v.  Meredith,  4 
Term.  R.,  796;  and  other  cases  cited  Wharton  on  Negligence,  $$126,127. 

As  to  necessity,  see  farther,  supra,  $$  38,50. 

That  the  British  loyalists  who  suffered  pecuniary  loss  through  the 
casualties  of  war  during  the  American  Eevolution  had  no  claim  on  the 
United  States,  under  the  law  of  nations,  for  redress  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  June  3, 1785,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (27  Hansard's  Pari. 
Hist.,  610, 618.)  The  same  point  was  determined  hy  the  British  American 
Claims  Commission.  (See  House  Rep.  262,  43d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  {Infra^ 
§  338.) 

A  neutral's  residence  in  an  enemy's  country  exposes  his  property  to 
enemy's  risks.    {Ivfra,  §  353.) 

(2)  Nor  for  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  ox  nis  enemy's  soo- 

§224. 

As  to  TPhat  warfare  is  "  legitimate,"  see  infra,  J  J  347  ff. 

As  to  effect  of  nentrars  residence  in  helligerent  country,  see  infra,  $  352. 

"  No  power  assailing  an  enemy's  country  is  required  to  discriminate 
between  the  subjects  of  that  country  and  foreigners  domiciled  therein, 
nor  can  the  latter  with  any  better  right  than  the  former  claim  indem- 
nity in  any  case,  except  from  the  country  under  whose  jurisdiction  they 
have  placed  themselves.    •    •    • 

"  If  the  sovereign  power  of  a  country  acquiesces  in,  and  apparently 
approves  of,  the  chastisement  by  a  foreign  power  of  those  under  its  pro- 
tection, it  certainly  will  not  be  concluded  that  the  sufferers  by  that 
chastisement  are  entitled  to  indemnity  from  that  foreign  power  for 
losses  thereby  sustained.'^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  Feh.  26,  1857.    MSS.  Notes,  Franca 

A  mere  transient  foreign  resident  of  a  bombarded  city  cannot,  if  the 
bombardment  were  in  due  course  of  war,  recover  from  the  bombardiug 
power  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  him  during  the  bombardment; 
a  fortiori  he  cannot  when  he  was  domiciled  in  the  bombarded  city. 
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.When  the  property  of  British  subjects  in  Antwerp  was  destroyed  in 
1830  bj  the  Dutch  bombardment,  it  was  held  by  the  British  Govern- 
meot,  after  consulting  the  attorney -general,  that  the  <^Dntch  Govern- 
ment was  not  liable  for  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  bombardment." 
"This  conclusion  was  adopted  by  all  the  powers  whose  citizens  had 
property  destroyed  at  Antwerp."  It  was  held  by  these  powers  that 
Belgiam  was  liable  for  the  injuries.  The  same  view  was  taken  as  to 
the  iojaries  inflicted  in  the  course  of  war  on  American  property  in  Na- 
ples in  1807. 

IMd. 

^*The  Court  of  Claims,  adopting  the  language  of  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Seward,  has  decided  it  to  be  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  that  one 
who  takes  np  a  residence  in  a  foreign  place  and  there  suffers  an  injury 
to  his  property  by  reason  of  belligerent  acts  committed  against  that 
place  by  another  foreign  nation,  must  abide  the  chances  of  the  country 
in  which  he  chooses  to  reside ;  and  his  only  claim,  if  any,  is  against  the 
Government  of  that  country,  in  which  his  own  sovereign  will  not  inter- 
est himself.  Such  has  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  and  this  Government,  there- 
fore, cannot  intervene  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fongen,  or  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  under  the  same  circnmstances." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washbume,  Apr.  28, 1871.    MSS.  Inst., France; 
For.  Bel.,  1871.    See  infra,  $  352. 

**  Your  letter  of  March  19, 1871,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  reference  to  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  your  father,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  domiciled  and  to  have  owned  real  estate  in  France, 
by  German  soldiers,  has  been  referred  to  this  Department. 

"In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  this  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to 
dissent  from  the  view  recently  announced  in  a  similar  case  by  the  Brit- 
isli  Government  in  the  following  terms : 

*^  *Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  consider  that  in  strict  right  they 
^oald  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  from  the  Prussian  Government 
for  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Smith's  property,  as  it  would  seem  that 
though  an  Englishman  he  has  become  the  proprietor  of  a  house  and 
fenn  at  St.  Owen  and  has  established  his  wife  and  family  there,  by 
^hich  proceeding  he  has  so  incorporated  himself  into  the  territory  of 
France  as  to  render  it  unavoidable  that  his  family  and  property  should 
be  exposed  like  those  of  native  citizens  of  France  resident  in  the  same 
district,  to  the  evils  incident  on  a  state  of  war.'" 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Duncan,  May  16, 1871.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"When  one  power, in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereifcn  rights,  deems  it 
proper  to  exercise  acts  of  hostility  against  the  territory  of  another 
power,  the  citizens  of  foreign  states,  residing  within  the  arena  of  war, 
^hose  property  may  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  war, 
bave  no  right  to  demand  comiiensation,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
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citizens  of  a  third  power,  for  losses  wliicli  the  necessities  of  war  bring 
upon  them  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  State  invaded." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Niles,  Oct.  30, 1871.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  be  made  liable  to  Italy  for  in- 
juries  inflicted  in  January,  1866,  on  Italians  resident  in  Mexico,  by  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  soldiers  of  the  United  States  acting  under  request 
of  the  Mexican  Eepublic.  The  remedy,  if  any,  must  be  sought  from 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Corti,  Dec.  9,  1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Italy. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  Governm  ent  liable  for  the  collateral  depre- 
dations of  United  States  soldiersat  such  time. 

Ihid. 

'<  I  am  not  aware  of  any  principle  of  public  law  by  which  either  of 
the  belligerents  is  held  bound  to  indemnify  or  make  reparation  to  tLe 
owners  of  property  destroyed  in  the  necessary  prosecution  of  hostile 
operations. 

^*  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bavenscroft  is  a  subject  of  Great  Britain 
in  any  way  affect  his  claim  to  compensation  ;  being  a  i^esident  within 
the  seat  of  war  at  the  time  of  his  alleged  losses,  he  was  equally  with  tbc 
citizens  of  the  country  subject  to  the  fortunes  and  incidents  of  war. 
Earl  Granville,  with  his  usual  clearness,  applies  this  principle  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Kirby,  an  English  gentleman,  residing  at  La  Forte,  Imbaalt, 
in  France,  during  the  late  Franco-German  war.  The  German  forces 
had  appropriated  much  of  that  gentleman's  property  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  he  sought  the  interposition  of  his  own  Government,  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  compensation  or  indemnity  for  his  losses.  Lord 
Granville  replies  to  his  application  by  saying  that  *  it  is  out  of  their  (the 
Government's)  power  to  interfere  to  obtain  any  redress  for  him,  inas 
much  as  foreigners  residing  in  a  country  which  is  the  seat  of  war  are 
equally  liable  with  the  natives  of  the  country  to  have  requisitions  lev- 
ied on  their  property  by  the  belligerents.'  In  another  case  his  lordship 
says  *  that  her  Majesty's  subjects,  resident  in  France,  whose  property  has 
been  destroyed  duriug  the  war,  cannot  expect  to  be  compensated  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  British  subjects  for  losses  which  the  neces- 
sities of  war  have  brought  upon  them  in  common  with  French  subjects.' 
And  in  still  another  case,  that  of  the  English  residents  at  Chantilly,  his 
lordship  instructs  Mr.  Odo  Eussell,  in  presenting  their  case  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  state  *  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  make  no  claim  for  the  petitioners  to  be  exempted,  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  from  the  evils  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  to  which  all  other 
persons,  resident  in  France,  are  exposed.' 

**  These  views  are  in  full  accord  with  the  long-established  and  well 
understood  rules  which  the  necessities  and  exigencies  of  war  give  rise 
to.    However  much  they  may  be  modified  in  iiractice  by  the  enlight- 
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ened  and  bamane  spirit  of  modern  times,  the  rales  which  govern  the 
condact  and  rights  of  belligerents  in  such  emergencies  are  not  changed." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thoruton,  May  16,  1873.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
ReafiQrmed  in  same  to  same,  Oct.  6,  1873.   Ihid. 

''  The  facts  and  circumstances  were  then  carefally  examined }  and  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Dancan,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1871, 1  took  occasion  to 
state  that  this  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  dissent  from  the 
view  then  recently  announced  by  the  British  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  (See  quotation,  «t(pra,  in  this  section). 

"  The  principle  thus  admitted  by  the  British  Government  with  ref- 
erence to  their  own  subjects,  this  Government  has  had  occasion  to  apply 
to  claims  of  a  similar  character  preferred  by  citizens  of  other  powers, 
who  were  domiciled  in  the  United  States  during  our  own  late  war.  Tbe 
iloctrine  is  one  long  established  and  universally  recognized,  and  no  good 
roa«on  is  perceived  for  departing  from  it  in  the  present  instance." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Gibson,  Dec.  30,  1875.     MSS.  Dom.  Let.    This 
position  is  approved  in  2  Halleck  Int.  Law,  (Baker's  eil.,)  179. 

''  III  regard  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  bombardment  of  unfortified 
places,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Henry 
StaDbery,  of  the  31st  of  August,  1866,  relative  to  the  bombardment  of 
Valparaiso  by  the  Spaniards.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  paper  is  here- 
with transmitted  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  your  not  having  a 
priqted  one." 

Mr.  Evarts,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Juno  18,  1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pern. 
Docnment  in  message  of  President,  of  Jan.  2G,  1882. 

rXnclosore  in  above.] 

Attorney-General's  Office, 

August  31  ylSGO. 

Sib  :  It  appears  from  your  letter  of  the  27th  [24th]  instant  that  the 
American  commercial  houses  of  Wheelwright  &  Co.  and  Loring  &  Go., 
domiciled  for  commercial  purposes  at  Valparaiso,  sustained  losses  of 
their  merchandise  in  the  conflagration  caused  by  the  bombardment  of 
that  city  by  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  31st  of  March  last. 

Tbe  question  X)r6seuted  for  my  opinion  is,  whether  a  case  is  made  for 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these  citizens  for 
iDdemnity  against  Spain  or  Chili  f 

I  do  not  see  any  ground  upon  which  such  intervention  is  allowable  in 
respect  to  either  of  those  Governments. 

The  bombardment  was  in  the  prosecution  of  an  existing  war  between 
Spain  and  Chili.  Although,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  measure 
of  extreme  severity,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war,  nor  was  it  unattended  with  the  preliminary  warning  to 
non-combatants  usual  in  such  cases. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  carrying  on  the  bombardment  any  discrim- 
ination was  made  against  resident  foreigners  or  their  property.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  to  confine  the  damage  to  public 
property. 

Then,  as  to  the  Chilian  authorities,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did 
or  omitted  any  act  for  which  our  citizens  there  domiciled  have  a  right 
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to  complain,  or  that  the  measure  of  protection  tbey  were  boond  by 
public  law  to  extend  to  those  citizens  and  tbeir  property  was  withheld. 

No  defense  was  made  against  the  bombardment,  for  that  would  have 
been  fruitless,  and  would  have  aggravated  the  damage,  as  Valparaiso 
was  not  then  fortified,  and  no  discrimination  was  made  by  those  author- 
ities between  their  own  citizens  and  foreigners  there  domiciled.  All 
shared  alike  in  the  common  disaster. 

The  rule  of  international  law  is  well  established  that  a  foreigner  who 
resides  in  the  country  of  a  belligerent  can  claim  no  indemnity  for  losses 
of  property  occasioned  by  acts  of  war  like  the  one  in  question. 

The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1807  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  this  rule.  Immense  losses  were  sustained  by  foreigners 
domiciled  in  that  city.  There  was  no  previous  declaration  of  war 
against  Denmark,  and  no  reasonable  ground  upon  which  the  bombard- 
ment could  be  justified,  and  yet  no  reclamation  upon  the  footing  of 
these  losses  was  ever  admitted  by  Oreat  Britain.  The  bombardment  of 
Greytown,  in  May,  1864,  by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  is 
another  instance  of  this  rule.  Losses  were  sustained  by  French  citizens 
there  domiciled,  from  the  fire  of  the  Cyane.  A  petition  to  the  United 
States  from  those  parties  for  indemnity  was  presented  through  the 
French  minister,  then  resident  at  Washington,  but  without  the  express 
sanction  ot  his  Government.  Upon  full  consideration  this  petition  was 
refused.  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  the  claim, 
holds  the  following  language:  ^^  The  undersigned  is  not  aware  that  the 
principle  that  foreigners  domiciled  in  a  belligerent  country  must  share 
with  the  citizens  of  that  country  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  has  ever  been 
seriously  controverted  or  departed  from  in  practice." 

I  have  therefore  to  repeat  that  I  am  of  opinion  no  ground  is  laid  for 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  these  parties. 
I  am,  &c., 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  HENRY  STANBEEY. 

Secretary  of  State. 

For  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  see  ififraf  $  225. 

<^  An  examination  of  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Galvocoressi  with  a  view 
to  giving  you  the  further  instructions  asked  in  your  No.  88,  of  the  14th  of 
April  last,  has  been  deferred  through  press  of  urgent  business  until  now. 

"  Tour  conclusion  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  presentation  of  the 
case  to  the  Russian  Government,  as  reported  by  you,  is  now  complete, 
is  regarded  as  sound.  As  a  principle  of  international  law,  the  view  that 
a  foreigner  domiciled  in  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  cannot  expect 
exemption  from  the  operations  of  a  hostile  force,  is  amply  sustained  by 
the  precedents  you  cite,  and  many  others.  Great  Britain  admitted  the 
doctrine  as  against  her  own  subjects  residing  in  France  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war;  and  we,  too,  have  asserted  it  successfully  against 
similar  claims  of  foreigners  residing  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
war  of  secession. 

^^  ITevertheless,  considering  that  San  Stefano  was  not  the  scene  of 
active  hostilities  which  would  justify  the  apparently  wanton  damages 
done  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Galvocoressi,  and  that  the  lengthy  occu- 
pation of  his  dwelling  was  for  the  discretional  convenience  of  the  Bus- 
sian  officers  rather  than  from  any  strategic  necessity  or  urgent  military 
purpose,  and  therefore  was  of  a  nature  for  which  compensation  i», 
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accordiDg  to  the  usages  of  war,  generally  allowed  by  military  com- 
mandersy  the  claim  is  deemed  a  proper  oue  to  sabmit,  as  yoa  have 
already  done,  to  the  sense  of  equity  and  fair  dealing  of  the  Government 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  have  received 
favorable  consideration  before  this  reaches  you.  Should  the  Eussian 
ebaocellor,  however,  reply,  denying  responsibility,  as  of  right,  for  the 
military  occupation  of  Mr.  Calvocoressi's  dwelling,  you  will  briefly 
arge  the  claim  as  one  of  equity.  You  will,  however,  take  no  action 
apon  this  instruction  unless  a  negative  reply  of  the  Russian  Oovern- 
ment  should  make  it  opportune  to  act  in  the  sense  indicated." 

Mr.  Evarts,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  July  18,  1879.  MSS.  iDst.,  Russia ; 
For.  Eel.,  1879. 

"  The  property  of  alien  residents,  like  that  of  natives  of  the  country, 
when  '  in  the  track  of  war,'  is  subject  to  war's  casualties,  and  whatever 
in  front  of  the  advancing  forces  that  either  impedes  or  may  give  them 
aid  when  appropriated,  or  which,  if  left  unmolested  in  their  rear,  might 
afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  may  be  taken  or  destroyed  by  the 
armies  of  either  of  the  belligerents,  and  no  liability  whatever  is  under- 
stood to  attach  to  the  Government  of  the  country  whose  flag  that  army 
bears,  and  whose  battles  it  may  be  fighting,  and  when  actual,  positive 
war  is  in  progress  the  commander  of  the  armies  in  the  field  must  be  the 
jadge  of  the  existing  exigencies  and  necessities  which  dictate  such  ac- 
tion. This  is  believed  to  be  the  universal  rule  at  the  present  day ;  it 
is  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Governments  of  Europe  in  re* 
cent  wars.  In  the  case  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  of  187Q-'71,  Earl 
Granville,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
adhered  to  this  rule  in  regard  to  British  subjects  resident  in  France 
daring  the  time  of  the  Prussian  invasion  of  France,  and  it  is  known 
that  British  subjects  then  resident  in  France,  and  who  were  In  the  track 
of  the  war,  lost  property  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

"  In  the  late  civil  war  in  this  country,  that  from  which  Mr.  Melebeck 
deduces  his  claim,  that  rule  has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  natives  of 
the  country  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel  cause,  and  aliens  who 
Iiad  remained  voluntary  residents  of  any  of  the  States  in  rebellion,  dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

Mi.  Freliughuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bounder  do  Melsbroeck,  Apr.  17, 1883. 
MSS.  Notes,  Belgium. 

Ab  to  claim  of  inbabitaDts  of  East  Florida  for  depredatious  by  troops  of  the 
United  States  in  1812,  see  Houso  Report  of  Mr.  Forsytb,  March  10,  1826, 
Uouse  Doc.  422,  19cb  Cong.,  let  eess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  829. 

As  to  Batterbly's  claim  against  the  United  States  for  seizure  of  his  cotton  at 
Savannah  during  the  ciyll  war,  see  adverse  report,  May  31,  187G,  Senate 
Bep.  345,  44th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

As  to  claim  against  United  States  for  seizure  of  property  of  W.  Tabb,  by  the 
military  authorities  during  the  civil  war,  he  being  an  alien  who  had  de- 
clared his  intentions  before  the  origin  of  the  claim,  see  report  favoring  the 
submission  to  Court  of  Claims,  House  Rep.  109,  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  favoiv 
able  report.   Senate  Rep.  519,  48th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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In  Resp.  t?.  Sparhawk,  1  Dall.,  362,  it  was  held  that  a  party  whose 
property,  under  the  direction  of  the  Continental  Congress,  had  been  re- 
moved during  the  war  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
could  not  obtain  compensation  from  the  commonwealth,  such  property 
having  been  afterwards  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Property  left  in  a  hostile  country  by  an  owner  who,  abandoning  such 
country^,  returns  to  his  proper  allegiance,  becomes,  unless  a  prompt 
effort  is  made  to  remove  it,  impressed  with  a  hostile  character,  and  is 
liable  to  the  consequences  attaching  to  enemy's  property. 

Tho  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377 ;  tp/ra,  J  353. 

When  the  British  invaded  Castine,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  ship  Adams,  then  lying  in  that  port^  buTDt 
his  vessel  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  fire  was  communicated  to  a  neighboring  warehouse,  in  which  valu- 
able property  was  destroyed,  for  which  a  claim  was  made  against  the 
Government.  It  was  advised  that  the  destruction  was  a  casualty  of 
war  resulting  from  exposure,  and  that  the  Government  was  not  liable. 

1  Op.,  255,  Wirt,  1819. 

The  destruction  of  goods  by  a  public  enemy  does  not  release  tlie 
owner  from  the  payment  of  duties  that  have  become  due  by  law. 

1  Op.,  269,  Wirt,  1819. 

American  merchants,  domiciled  for  commercial  purposes  at  Valpa 
raiso,  cannot  sustain  a  claim  for  indemnity  against  Spain  or  Chili  for 
losses  of  merchandise  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  by 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  March,  1866. 

12  Op.,  21,  Stanbery,  1866,  quoted  evpia  in  full. 

(3)  Greytown  bombardment. 
§  224. 
For  attack  on  the  Promelbcus,  prior  to  tbe  attack  ou  Greytown,  ace  tw/ra,  i  215d, 

In  1853,  after  a  series  of  spoliations  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  inhabitants  of  San  Juan  (Greytown)  with  the  connivance  of  the 
authorities  of  that  place,  and  after  gross  indignities  to  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  United  States  then  at  Greytown,  the  property  of  the  "Ac- 
cessory Transit  Company,"  owned  largely  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  same  aggressors  at  Puiita 
Arenas,  near  Greytown.  Captain  Hollins,  commanding  the  United 
States  war  ship  Cyane,  interfered  for  tbe  protection  of  the  company, 
and  after  due  warning  to  the  town,  bombarded  it,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  shore  a  corps  of  marines,  so  as  to  compel  submission  and  inflict 
chastisement.    Tbis  course  w.is  sustained  by  the  Government  of  tbe 
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United  States,  there  being  proof  that  the  plaee  was  held  by  <'  a  horde 
of  maranderSy"  who  greatly  disturbed  transit  over  the  Isthmns. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  iDgersoll,  June  9,  1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Bachonan,  Ang.  8, 1854.    IMd,    See  farther,  tvpra^  $  50d.    As 
to  GreytowQ  and  Mosquito  coast,  see  further,  §upra,  $$  150  jf;  tit/ra,  $295. 

^*So  800Q  as  the  necessity  was  perceived  of  establishing  interoceanic 
commnnications  across  the  Isthmns,  a  company  was  organized,  nnder 
authority  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  but  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  such  a  transit 
way  by  the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  soon  became 
an  eligible  and  much-used  route  in  the  transportation  of  our  citizens 
and  their  property  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Meanwhile,  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  completion  and  importance  of  this  transit  way  a 
number  of  adventurers  had  taken  possession  of  the  old  Spanish  port  at 
the  month  of  the  river  San  Juan,  in  open  defiance  of  the  state  or  states 
ofCentral  America,  which,  upon  their  becoming  independent, had  right- 
fully succeeded  to  the  local  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

^*  These  adventurers  undertook  to  change  the  name  of  the  place  from 
San  Juan  del  Norte  to  Greytown,  and,  though  at  first  pretending  to  act 
as  the  subjects  of  the  fictitious  sovereign  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  they 
subsequently  repudiated  the  control  of  any  power  whatever,  assumed 
to  adopt  a  distinct  political  organization,  and  declared  themselves  an 
independent  sovereign  state.  If,  at  some  time  a  faint  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  they  might  become  a  stable  and  respectable  community, 
that  hope  soon  vanished.  They  proceeded  to  assert  unfounded  claims 
to  civil  jurisdiction  over  Pnnta  Arenas,  a  position  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  San  Juan,  which  was  in  possession,  under  a  title  wholly  in- 
dependent of  them,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  interested  in  the  Nic- 
aragoa  Transit  Company,  and  which  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  prosperous  operation  of  that  route  across  the  Isthmus.  The  com- 
pany resisted  their  groundless  claims ;  whereupon  they  proceeded  to 
destroy  some  of  its  buildings  and  attempted  violently  to  dispossess  it. 

^^Atalater  period  they  organized  a  strong  force  for  the  purpose  of 
demolishing  the  establishment  at  Punta  Arenas,  but  this  mischievous 
design  was  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  one  of  our  ships  of  war,  at 
that  time  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Subsequently  to  this,  in  May  last, 
a  body  of  men  from  Greytown  crossed  over  to  Punta  Arenas,  arrogat- 
H  anthority  to  arrest,  on  the  charge  of  murder,  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
^eamboats  of  the  transit  company.  Being  well  aware  that  th*^  claim  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  there  would  be  resisted  then,  as  it  had  been  on  pre- 
^lons  occasions,  they  went  prepared  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms.  Our 
loinistcr  to  Central  America  happened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
Believing  that  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  was  innocent,  for  he  wit- 
nessed the  transaction  on  which  the  charge  was  founded,  and  believing 
also  that  the  intruding  party,  having  no  jurisdiction  over  the  place 
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where  they  proposed  to  make  the  arrest,  would  enconnter  desperate  re- 
sistance if  they  persisted  in  their  purpose,  he  interposed  effectaally  to 
prevent  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  American  minister  afterwards 
visited  Oreytown,  and  whilst  he  was  there  a  mob,  including  certain  of 
the  so-called  public  functionaries  of  the  place,  surrounded  the  house  in 
which  he  was,  avowing  that  they  had  come  to  arrest  him,  by  order  of 
some  person  exercising  the  chief  authority.  While  parleying  with  them 
he  was  wounded  by  a  missile  from  the  crowd.  A  boat  dispatched  from 
the  American  steamer  l^orthem  Light  to  release  him  from  the  perilons 
situation  in  which  he  was  understood  to  be,  was  fired  into  by  the  towm 
guard  and  compelled  to  return.  These  incidents,  together  with  the 
known  character  of  the  population  of  Grey  to  wn,  and  their  excited  state, 
induced  just  apprehensions  that  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  at 
Punta  Arenas  would  be  in  imminent  danger  after  the  departure  of  tbe 
steamer,  with  her  passengers,  for  I^ew  York,  unless  a  guard  was  left  for 
their  protection.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of 
passengers  and  property  passing  over  tbe  route,  a  temporary  force  was 
organized,  at  considerable  expense  to  the  United  States,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

^^  This  pretended  community,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  gathered 
from  various  countries,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  blacks 
and  persons  of  mixed  blood,  had  previously  given  other  indications  of 
mischievous  and  dangerous  propensities.  Early  in  the  same  month 
property  was  clandestinely  abstracted  from  the  depot  of  the  transit 
company  and  taken  to  Greytown.  The  plunderers  obtained  shelter 
there  and  their  pursuers  were  driven  back  by  its  people,  who  not  only 
protected  the  wrong-doers  and  shared  the  plunder,  but  treated  with 
rudeness  and  violence  those  who  sought  to  recover  their  property. 

<'  Such,  in  substance,  are  the  facts  submitted  to  my  consideratioD 
and  proved  by  trustworthy  evidence.  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  case 
demanded  the  interposition  of  this  Government.  Justice  required  that 
reparation  should  be  made  for  so  many  and  such  gross  wrongs,  and 
that  a  course  of  insolence  and  plunder  tending  directly  to  the  inse- 
curity of  the  lives  of  numerous  travelers  and  of  the  rich  treasure  be- 
longing to  our  citizens  passing  over  this  transit  way,  should  be  per- 
emptorily arrested.  Whatever  it  might  be  in  other  respects,  the  com- 
munity in  question,  in  power  to  do  mischief,  was  not  despicable.  It  was 
well  provided  with  ordnance,  small-arms,  and  ammunition,  and  might 
easily  seize  on  the  unarmed  boats,  freighted  with  millions  of  propertys 
which  passed  almost  daily  within  its  reach.  It  did  not  profess  to  belong 
to  any  regular  government,  and  had,  in  fact,  no  recognized  dependence 
on,  or  connection  with,  any  one  to  which  the  United  States  or  their  in- 
jured citizens  might  apply  for  redress,  or  which  could  be  held  responsible 
in  any  way  for  the  outrages  committed,  l^ot  standing  before  the  world 
in  the  attitude  of  an  organized  political  society,  being  neither  competent 
to  exercise  the  rights  nor  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  a  government, 
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it  waSy  in  faictj  a  maraudiog  establishment,  too  dangerous  to  ^  disre- 
garded and  too  gnilty  to  pass  nnpuniahed,  and  yet  incapable  of  being 
treated  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  piratical  resort  of  outlaws,  or  a 
camp  of  savages  depredating  on  emigrant  trains  or  caravans  and  the 
frontier  settlements  of  civilized  states. 

"  Seasonable  notice  was  given  to  the  people  of  Grey  town  that  this 
Government  reqnired  them  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  our 
citizens,  and  to  make  suitable  apology  for  their  insult  of  our  minister, 
and  that  a  ship  of  war  would  be  dispatched  thither  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  these  demands.  But  the  notice  passed  unheeded.  There- 
upon a  commander  of  the  Navy,  in  charge  of  the  sloop  of  war  Gyane, 
was  ordered  to  repeat  the  demands,  and  to  insist  upon  a  compliance 
therewith.  Finding  that  neither  the  populace,  nor  those  assuming  to 
have  authority  over  them,  manifested  any  disposition  to  make  the  re- 
qnired reparation,  or  even  to  offer  excuse  for  their  conduct,  he  warned 
them,  by  a  public  proclamation,  that  if  they  did  not  give  satisfaction 
within  a  time  specified,  he  would  bombard  the  town.  By  this  procedure 
be  afforded  them  opportunity  to  provide  for  their  personal  safety.  To 
those  also  who  desired  to  avoid  loss  of  property,  in  the  punishment  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  offending  town,  he  furnished  the  means  of  remov- 
ing their  effects,  by  the  boats  of  his  own  ship,  and  of  a  steamer  which 
he  procured  and  tendered  to  them  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  per- 
ceiving no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  comply  with  his  req- 
uisitions, he  appealed  to  the  commander  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
schooner  Bermuda,  who  was  seen  to  have  intercourse,  and  apparently 
mnch  inflaence  with  the  leaders  among  them,  to  interpose,  and  persuade 
them  to  take  some  course  calculated  to  save  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  extreme  measure  indicated  in  his  proclamation ;  but  that  officer, 
instead  of  acceding  to  the  request,  did  nothing  more  than  to  protest 
against  the  contemplated  bombardment.  Ko  steps  of  any  sort  were 
taken,  by  the  people,  to  give  the  satisfaction  required.  Ko  individuals, 
if  any  there  were,  who  regarded  themselves  as  not  responsible  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  community,  adopted  any  means  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  fate  of  the  guilty.  The  several  charges,  on  .which  the , 
demands  for  redress  were  founded,  had  been  publicly  known  to  all  for 
some  time,  and  were  again  announced  to  them.  They  did  not  deny  any 
of  these  charges ;  they  offered  no  explanation,  nothing  in  extenuation 
of  their  conduct ;  but  contumaciously  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  commander  of  the  Gyane.  By  their  obstinate  silence  they 
seemed  rather  desirous  to  provoke  chastisement  than  to  escape  it. 
There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  this  conduct  of  wanton  defiance, 
on  their  part,  is  imputable  chiefly  to  the  delusive  idea  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  be  deterred  from  punishing  them  through  fear 
of  displeasing  a  formidable  foreign  power,  which,  they  presumed  to 
think,  looked  with  complacency  upon  their  aggressive  and  insulting 
deportment  towards  the  United  States.    The  Gyane  at  length  fired  upon 
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the  town;  Before  mnch  injury  had  been  done  the  fire  was  twice  sus- 
pended, in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  an  arrangement;  but  this 
was  declined.  Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  place,  of  little  value  gen- 
erally, were,  in  the  sequel,  destroyed ;  but,  owing  to  the  considerate 
precautions  taken  by  our  naval  commander,  there  was  no  destruction 
of  life. 

"  When  the  Cyane  was  ordered  to  Central  America,  it  was  confidently 
hoi>ed  and  expected  that  no  occasion  would  arise  for  *  a  resort  to  violence 
and  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.'  Instructions  to  that 
effect  were  given  to  her  commander.  And  no  extreme  act  would 
have  been  requisite  had  not  the  people  themselves,  by  their  extraor- 
dinary conduct  in  the  affair,  frustrated  all  the  possible  mild  measures 
for  obtaining  satisfaction.  A  withdrawal  from  the  place,  the  object  of 
his  visit  entirely  defeated,  would,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
commander  of  the  Cyane  found  himself,  have  been  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  all  claim  of  our  citizens  for  indemnification,  and  submissive 
acquiescence  in  national  indignity.  It  would  have  encouraged  in  these 
lawless  men  a  spirit  of  insolence  and  rapine  most  dangerous  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  at  Punta  Arenas,  and  probably  em- 
boldened them  to  grasp  at  the  treasures  and  valuable  merchandise  con- 
tinually passing  over  the  Nicaragua  route.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  most  satisfactory  to  me  if  the  objects  of  the  Cyane's  mission  could 
have  been  consummated  without  any  act  of  public  force;  but  the  ar- 
rogant contumacy  of  the  offenders  rendered  it  impossible  to  avoid  the 
alternative,  either  to  break  up  their  establishment,  or  to  leave  them 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  might  persevere  with  impunity  in 
a  career  of  insolence  and  plunder. 

<*This  transaction  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
some  foreign  powers,  and  has  been  characterized  with  more  of  harsh- 
ness than  of  justice.  If  comparisons  were  to  be  instituted,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  present  repeated  instances  in  the  history  of  states, 
standing  in  the  very  front  of  modern  civilization,  where  communities, 
far  less  offending  and  more  defenseless  than  Greytown,  have  been 
chastised  with  much  greater  severity,  and  where  not  cities  only  have 
been  laid  in  ruins,  but  human  life  has  been  recklessly  sacrificed,  and 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  made  profusely  to  mingle  with  that  of  the 
guilty." 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annual  Message,  1854.  ' 

The  i^eople  of  Greytown,  in  1854,  formed  "a  marauding  establish- 
ment too  dangerous  to  be  disregarded,  and  too  guilty  to  pass  unpun- 
ished. If  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  states  chose  to  becoiue 
dwellers  among  such  an  assemblage,  and  submit  their  property  to  sncb 
a  custody,  they  can  have  no  just  cause  to  complain  nor  good  grounds 
for  the  redress  of  injuries  resulting  from  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
that  offending  community." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  Feb.  26, 1857.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 
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This  bombardmeut  is  sastainable  by  interuational  law. 

Ibid, 

To  same  effect,  see  Mr.  Marcj»  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Oct.  20, 1854.    M8S. 
Notes,  Cent.  Am.    See  also  3  Lawrence,  com.  sor.  droit  int.,  130. 

^'It  is  presumed  that  there  \cill  be  no  attempt  to  maiDtain  that  iodi- 
\idaal  members  of  an  organized  political  body,  in  a  case  like  this  [the 
bombardment  of  Grey  town],  can  be  allowed  to  separate  themselves  from 
tbe  collective  community,  and  claim  rights  and  immunities  which  do 
Dot  belong  to  the  whole  association.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  hold 
that  the  associated  body  deserved  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  it,  and 
the  iDdividuals  composing  it  are  entitled  to  indemnity  for  their  sufferings. 

"If  there  were  persons  in  Grey  town  when  it  was  bombarded  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  political  organization  there  established,  and  who  suf- 
fered In  consequence  of  that  bombardment,  they  can  only  resort  for 
indemnity,  if  entitled  to  it,  to  that  community.  It  was  to  that  commu- 
nity they  committed  their  persons  and  property,  and  by  receiving  them 
withiQ  its  jurisdiction,  it  assumed  the  obligation  of  protecting  them. 
NothiDg  can  be  more  clearly  established  than  the  principle  that  a  for- 
eigner domiciled  in  a  country  can  only  look  to  that  country  for  the  pro- 
tection be  is  entitled  to  receive  while  within  its  territory ;  and  that  if 
be  sustains  injury  for  the  want  of  that  protection,  the  country  of  his 
domicile  must  indemnify  him." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartigee,  Feb,  26, 1857.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sumner,  dated  Febniary  26,  1868,  sus- 
tains the  non-liability  of  the  United  States  for  losses  by  a  French  resi- 
lient in  the  bombardment  of  Greytowu.  Ho  further  states  that  the 
claimant  is  bound  by  the  acquiescence  of  tbe  French  Government  "in 
tbe  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  grant  any  indemnity  for  the  losses  of 
French  subjects  on  that  occasion.''  It  is  added  that  in  1857  Lord  Pal- 
w^ereton  applied  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Greytown  as  precedent  for 
refasing  compensation  to  British  merchants  whose  property  in  a  Rus- 
sian port  had  been  destroyed  by  a  British  squadron  during  the  Crimean 
^ar;''  citing  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  173;  Dana's  Wheaton,  145;  and  that 
the  same  position  under  similar  circumstances  was  taken  by  Austria 
and  Rujjsia,  citing  2  Vattel  (Guillamin's  ed.),  1863. 

"The  undersigned  cannot  acknowledge  any  substantial  difference 
between  the  claim  of  Mr.  Bescher  and  those  of  the  French  subjects  ad- 
verted to  by  Mr.  Marcy  in  his  note  to  M.  de  Sartiges  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
niary, 1857.  A  minister  of  the  United  States  on  his  return  home  had 
been  assaulted  and  insulted,  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  been  robbed  at  Greytown.  The  Cyane  was  sent  thither  to 
demand  redress  for  these  injuries.  This  redress  not  having  been  given. 
t^e  town  was  destro^'ed,  partly  by  bombardment,  and  the  destruction 
^as  completed  by  a  force  of  marines  landed  for  that  purpose. 

'^How  much  soever  this  Government  may  regret  that  unoffending 
Qentrals  should  have  suffered  under  these  circumstances  they  must  look 
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for  redress,  if  anywhere,  to  the  commanity  where  they  chose  to  take  op 
their  abode,  and  whose  condact  occasioned  the  measure  which  led  to 
their  losses." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Barou  Gerolt,  Apr.  15,  1870     MSS.  Notes,  Prussia. 

"The  bombardment  referred  to  (of  Grey  town)  is  understood  to  have 
been  regarded  as  necessary  and  justifiable  under  the  circumstances) 
and  to  have,  in  the  main,  been  occasioned  by  insults  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Greytown  at  that  time  to  the  Hon.  Solon  Borland,  who  was  on 
his  way  through  there  when  about  to  return  home.  Property  of  sev- 
eral citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  countries  was  destroyed  at  the  same 
time,  but  this  Department  has  uniformly  declined  to  entert-ain  any  claim 
to  indemnification  therefor." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  Apr.  28,  1876.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

The  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  attack  on  the  United  States  steamer 
Prometheus,  in  November,  1851,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Jnan  (Greytown),  is 
given  in  House  Ex. Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  30,  32d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  6,  same  session,  and  infra,  $  315d. 

President  Pierce's  message  of  December  19,  1853,  with  accompanying  papem, 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  8,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.    The  correspondence  as  to  the  bom 
bardment  of  San  Juan  f  Greytown)  is  attached  to  message  of  President 
Pierce  of  July  31,  1854 ;  Ex.  Doc.  85,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Navy,  with  regard  to  the 
bombardment,  will  be  found  in  House  Ex«  Doc.  126,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

President  Buchanan's  message  of  December  23, 1857,  containing  correspondence 
as  to  loss  sustained  by  this  bombardment,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  9,  3oth 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    For  report  in  Perrin's  case  see  Senate  Rep.  464, 44th  Coog., 
Ist  sess. 
Ic  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1851-'52,  vol.  41,  are  the  following : 

Message  of  President  Fillmore,  December  15, 1851,  as  to  the  attack  on  the  Pro* 
metheus. 

Instructions  of  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  Commodore  Parker  (De- 
cember, 1851),  sayiug  that  ^'  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  tbe 
question  between  the  United  States  and  the  authorities  of  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  acknowledge  no  rights  in  a  vessel  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  exercise  any  police  supervision  over  American  merchant  veaiela 
in  Nicaragua,  or  elsewhere  out  of  British  dominions,''  and  ordering  tbe 
United  States  war  steamer  Saranac  ''to  proceed  to  San  Juan  de  Nioara^na 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  American  commerce  agaiost  any 
such  interference  for  the  future." 

Letter  signed  by  American  citizens  at  Greytown,  in  respect  to  the  Pro- 
metheus.   Infray  $  315d, 

Letters  of  British  naval  officers  as  to  attack  on  the  Prometheus. 

Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  January  10,  1852,  saying  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  "entirely  disavows  the  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Express,"  and  "  offering  an  ample  apology  for  that  which 
they  consider  an  infraction  of  treaty  engagements,"  adding  that  "it  wonid 
be  unworthy  the  Government  of  a  great  nation  to  hesitate  about  making 
due  reparation,  when  the  acts  of  their  subordinate  authorities  had  been  such 
as  not  to  admit  of  justification."    See  infray  J  315d. 

Correspondence  of  North  American  Atlantic  and  Paci  1c  Ship  Canal  as  to  por^ 
duos  at  Greytown. 
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Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Crampton,  January  23,  1852  (two  letters),  as  to  settlo- 

ment  of  Mosquito  question. 
Lord  GrauTiUe  to  Mr.  Crampton,  February  20,  1852,  as  to  Greytown. 
Mr.  Crampton  to  Lord  Granville,  March  8,  1852;  March  14,  1852;  March  22, 

1852,  aa    to   conferences  with  Mr.  Webster,  relative  to  Greytown  and 

Nicaragna. 
Proceedings  of  meeting  of  citizens  of  Greytown,  February  28,  1852,  asking 

Nicaragua  for  a  charter. 
Mr.  Crampton  in  reference  thereto,  March  18,  1852. 
Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  Navy,  March  18, 

1852,  commenting  on  same  proceedings. 
Mr.  Crampton  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  March  28,  April  5, 1852,  as  to  settlement  of 

difficulties. 
Draft  of  agreement  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Nicaragua  as 

to  Greytown  and  Mosquito  country. 
Farther  correspondence  relative  thereto. 
Proposed  settlement  of  April  30, 1852. 
Farther  correspondence  relative  thereto. 
Constitution  of  the  city  of  Greytown  of  April,  1852. 

Lord  Malmesbury  to  Mr.  Crampton,  July  16, 1852,  as  to  position  of  Greytown. 
Mr.  Crampton  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  July  4,  1852,  as  to  conferences  with  Mr. 

Webster. 
Letters  of  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Wyke  relative  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragna. 
Farther  correspondence  as  to  settlement. 
Befnaal  of  Nicaragua  to  accept  the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  Great 

Britoin  and  the  United  States,  July  19,  1852. 
Modifications  proposed  by  Nicaragua,  July  29,  1852 ;  correspondence  relative 

'thereto. 

Additional  correspondence  respecting  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Cyane,  May-July,  1854, 
will  be  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1855-»5G,  vol.  46,  859/. 

In  Mr.  March's  iDstractioDS  of  Juuo  9, 1854,  to  the  IlDited  States 
commercial  agent  at  Greytowu  (San  Juan)  it  is  stated  that  Commander 
QolIIns  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  thither  in  a  national  ship.  The 
instractions  incladc  the  following: 

'4tis  said  that  the  pretended  political  .and  civil  authority  at  that 
place  is  dissolved.  Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  there  will  be  no  organ- 
ized body  npon  whom  a  demand  for  redress  can  be  made,  or  from  whom 
a  proper  indemnity  for  injuries  or  insults  can  be  received.  But  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  participated  in  the  infliction  of  the  wrongs  cannot 
escape  from  the  responsibilities  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  late 
political  organization  at  that  place.  ♦  •  •  The  injuries  for  which 
redress  is  required  are  stated  to  be  two-fold :  (1)  the  spoliation  of  the 
transit  company^  (2)  an  insult  to  Mr.  Borland,  United  States  minister 
to  Central  America. 

'* If  done  by  order  of  the  authorities  of  the  place  they  must  answer 
for  it  in  their  assumed  political  character.  •  •  •  if  the  outrage 
vas  committed  by  lawless  individuals,  without  the  authority  or  cou- 
Divance  of  the  town,  then  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  those  who  exercise 
tbe  civil  power  at  San  Juan  to  inflict  upon  them  exemplary  punish- 
ment. The  neglect  to  bring  them  to  justice  is  an  implied  sanction  of 
the  acts  of  the  transgressors." 
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On  July  12,  1854,  tbo  United  States  commercial  agent  at  San  Juau 
(Mr.  Fabens)  advised  Commander  Hollins,  of  the  Cyane,  as  follows: 
"In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State, bearing 
date  June  3, 1854, 1  notified  the  people  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  demand  of  them  payment  for  the 
property  feloniously  taken  by  and  with  their  countenance  and  consent 
from  the  Accessory  Transit  Company.  I  further  renewed  the  demaDd 
already  made  by  the  said  company  for  outrages  committed  upon  their 
property  in  March,  1853.  To  this  notice  and  demand  no  ofiBcial  reply 
has  been  given.  As  regards  the  insult  offered  to  Mr.  Borland,  oar  mlD- 
ister  to  Central  America,  I  have  to  inform  yon  that,  so  far  from  any 
apology  having  been  offered  by  the  town  or  its  authorities,  or  any  steps 
having  been  taken  to  bring  the  perpetrators  thereof  to  justice,  the  chief 
actors  and  instigators  are  now  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  town, its 
arms  and  ammunitions,  and  they,  the  people  of  the  town,  are  thus  coun- 
tenancing and  approving  the  indignity  to  the  present  moment." 

On  July  12,  1S54,  all  attempts  to  secure  redress  or  apology  having 
failed,  Commander  QoUins  announced  that  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  July  13,  the  town  would  be  bombarded. 

On  July  12,  1854,  the  commander  of  the  British  schooner  Bermuda 
protested  against  this  act. 

On  July  16, 1854,  Mr.  Fabens,  the  United  States  commercial  agent  at 
San  Juan,  reported  the  above  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  added 
that  the  bombardment  of  the  town  was  opened  according  to  notice. 

On  July  16, 1854,  Commander  Hollins  forwarded  a  report  of  the  bom- 
bardment, which  ended  in  an  <<  almost  total  destruction  of  the  buildings, 
though  no  lives  were  lost." 

The  prior  correRpondcnco  as  to  the  origin  of  the  claim  and  the  conduct  of  ih« 
authorities  of  San  Juan  will  be  found  in  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  lS65-*67, 
vol.  47, 1004  jr. 

When  the  Grey  town  bombardment  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  19, 1857,  Lord  Palmeiston,  then  first  minister, 
said :  ^^It  is  undoubtedly  a  principle  of  international  law  that  when  one 
Government  deems  it  right  to  exercise  acts  of  hostility  against  tbe 
t  erritory  of  another  power,  the  subjects  of  third  powers  who  may  happen 
to  be  resident  in  the  place,  attacked  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the 
(ioverument  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  rights,  commius 
these  acts  of  hostility.  For  instance,  it  waa  deemed  necessary  for  ns 
to  destroy  the  town  of  Sebastopol.  There  may  have  been  in  that  town 
Germans,  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Americans.  But  none  of  these 
parties  had  any  ground  upon  which  to  claim  from  the  British  and 
French  Governments  compensation  for  losses  sustained  bj*  the  result  of 
these  hostilities.  Those  who  go  and  settle  in  a  foreign  country  roust 
abide  the  chances  which  may  beftill  that  country,  and  if  they  haVe  any 
claim,  it  must  be  upon  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  tbey 
are ;  but  they  can  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  Government  wbich 
thinks  right  to  commit  acts  of  hostility  against  that  state.  Therefon*, 
wo  were  advised,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  British  subjects  at  Grey- 
town  had  no  ground  on  which  they  could  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  demand  from  the  Government  of  the  Uniteil 
States  compensation  for  the  injuries  which  they  suffered  from  the  attack 
upon  that  town.  We  may  think  that  the  attack  was  not  justified  by 
the  cause  which  wiis  assigned.    But  as  an  independent  state  we  have 
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no  right  to  judge  the  motives  i^bicb  actnated  anotber  state  in  vindi- 
catiug  wrongs  which  they  supposed  they  bad  sustained,  and  there  was 
DothiDg  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Greytown  which 
?ave  us  a  right  exceptional  to  the  general  rule  of  international  law. 
Government  is  there  (in  Greytown),  administered  by  a  self-elected, 
self  coDstituted  municipality  of  Americans,  English,  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Germans.  They  are  acting  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  they 
must,  and  not  England,  be  responsible  for  everything  they  do.  I  be- 
lieve the  real  state  of  the  case  was  that  there  was  a  disi>ute  between 
two  rival  American  transit  companies,  the  one  patronized  by  the  self- 
eoDstituted  government  of  Greytown,  the  other  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  out  of  the  rivalship  and  quarrels  of  these 
tffo  companies  arose  the  transaction  to  which  the  noble  lord  has  ad- 
verted. There  were  undoubtedly  communications  which  passed  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  Governments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  the  intentions  of  the  American  Government  were;  but  we  found 
that  they  rested  upon  the  rule  of  international  law  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  the  right  which  the  law  of  nations  gave  them  to  take 
measures  which  they,  in  their  own  judgment,  deemed  necessary.  The 
American  Government  determined  not  to  give  compensation  to  any  par- 
ties. •  •  •  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
.iect^aod  deeming  the  advice  in  accordance  with  international  practice, 
have  foregone  demanding  any  compensation  of  the  United  States  for  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  injured  by  the  bombardment  of  Greytown." 

'^On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr.  Adams  inquired  ^  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  any  meiisure  en- 
abling them  to  grant  compensation  to  British  merchants  whose  prop- 
erty at  Uleaborg,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  bad  been  destroyed  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1854,  by  the  boats  of  a  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Plumridge!' 

"Lord  Palmerston  said  'that  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  must  be 
'ej;ulated  by  the  principle  which  he  had  declared  to  be  an  international 
principle  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  losses  sustained  by  British 
subjects  at  Greytown.  He  then  stated  the  principle  of  international 
^awto  be  that  persons  who  were  domiciled  in  a  fomun  country  must 
abide  by  the  fate  of  that  country  iu  peace  and  war,  and  that,  therefore, 
Dodemand  could  properly  be  made  upon  the  American  Government  for 
Josses  sustained  by  British  subjects  in  Greytown  iu  consequence  of  hos- 
tilities between  that  place  and  the  United  States.  The  same  principle 
applied  to  the  case  to  which  the  honorable  gentlemen  now  referred. 
Tbere  wore  certain  British  subjects,  and  probably  the  subjects  of  other 
states,  who  were  domiciled  or  had  property  in  the  Russian  territory. 
Jbose  persons  must  take  the  chance  of  the  protection  of  the  Bussian 
Empire,  and  if  by  any  circumstances  the  place  where  their  property 
^as  situated  became  the  scene  of  hostile  operations,  no  claim  could 
IK)ssibly  be  set  up  by  those  persons,  whatever  country  they  might  bo- 
[ong  to,  against  the  Government  whose  forces  carried  on  the  hostilities 
"y  which  they  had  been  made  to  sufter.'  (llansard's  Pari.  Debates, 
•^1  series,  vol.  cxlvi,  p.  10 A5,  House  of  Commons,  July  17,  1857.)" 

Lawrence's  Whcaton  (cd.  1863),  175. 
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(4)  But  brlligerent  is  liable  rou  injuries  inflici'ed  in  violation  of  tjules 

OF  civilized  warfare. 

§  225. 

As  to  what  const itates  sucli  violatiOD,  see  infra,  vi  *^17  jf. 

"  The  general  principle  of  public  law,  sanctioue^^  by  the  express  as- 
sent of  the  priucipal  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  this  Government 
has  asserted  on  many  occasions,  from  the  bombardment  of  Gre^'towu 
down  to  its  latest  operations  in  the  suppression  of  the  recent  rebellioD, 
is  that  the  citizens  of  foreign  states  who  reside  within  the  arena  of 
war,  have  no  right  to  demand  compensation  from  either  of  the  belliger- 
ents for  the  losses  or  injuries  they  sustain. 

^'This  rule  has  doubtless  some  limitation.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
proclaiming  immunity  to  a  belligerent  for  every  outrage  wliich  may  be 
perpetrated  by  those  in  his  service,  simply  because  they  occurred  dar- 
ing the  time  and  upon  the  theater  in  which  hostilities  were  prosecuted. 
The  injury,  it  may  be  conceded,  must  result  from  such  military  or  naval 
measures  as  by  the  code  of  civilized  warfare  and  the  modern  practice 
of  nations  are  recognized  as  legitimate.  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  us,  which  should  take  it  out  of  this  category.  It  was  an  act 
of  what  may  be  deemed  extreme  severity.  With  the  question  how  far 
it  was  justifiable,  as  between  the  belligerents,  we  can  have  nothing  to 
do.  The  most  that  a  neutral  power  can  ask  in  behalf  of  its  citizens  or 
other  non-combatants  who  may  be  exposed  to  injury  from  an  operation 
which,  like  the  bombardment  of  a  town,  when  once  begun,  must  neces- 
sarily be  indiscriminating  in  its  effects,  is  to  require  that  a  reasonable 
time  should  be  granted  to  them  to  withdraw  their  persons  and  property 
from  the  peril.  The  granting  of  even  this  can  hardly  bo  a  matter  of 
obligation  if  it  would  defeat  or  endanger  the  main  object  of  the  attack. 

^'  In  the  case  m  question,  a^  it  seems  to  me,  from  such  information  as 
we  have,  not  only  was  reasonable  notice  given  by  the  Spanish  admiral 
to  foreign  residents  and  non-combatants  to  withdraw  their  persons  and 
property  from  exposure,  but  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  con- 
fine the  fire  of  his  fleet  to  the  Government  buildings  and  public  property 

of  Chili. 
"  I  am  induced  to  think,  therefore,  that  Americans  domiciled  in  Val- 

X)arai80  have  no  ground  for  invoking  the  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  require  of  either  Spain  or  Chili  indemnity  for  their  damages 
incurred  in  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  Aug.  24,  1866.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
For  Mr.  Stanbery's  opinion  in  reply,  see  snpra,  J  224.   • 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  engage  in  the  military 
service  of  foreign  powers.  Christian  or  non-Christian,  and  in  such  cases, 
while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  take  cognizance  of 
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tiieir  death  in  battle,  it  *^  will  expect  that  no  unasnal  or  inhuman  pun- 
ishment be  inflicted  upon  any  of  its  citizens  who  are  taken  prisoners, 
but  that  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  the  accepted  rules  of  civil- 
ized warfare." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  Jaly  29,  1874.    MSS.  lust.,  Cbioa.    See 
as  to  enlistment  in  foreign  service,  infray  $  392. 

*'In  your  Xo.  34,  of  the  19th  of  September  last,  you  inform  this 
Department  that  the  court  of  arbitration  in  Chili  has  lately  published 
three  rales  for  the  decision  of  claims  against  the  Government,  which  are 
as  follows: 

'*  (1)  Bombardment  is  permisbible  as  long  as  there  is  resistance  of  a  rifle. 

"  (2)  Acts  committed  by  soldiers  or  persons  connected  with  the  army  without  orders 
from  their  superiors  in  command  do  not  compromise  a  Government. 

*'  (3)  Any  proofs  taken  without  notice  to  Government  affected  are  not  admissible 
as  evidence. 

"  The  first  rule  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations,  according  to 
the  circamstances  to  which  it  is  sought  to  be  a])plied,  and  altogether 
too  vagae  in  its  terms  to  admit  of  discussion. 

"As  to  the  second  rule,  the  position  of  this  Government  is,  that  while 
a  Government  is  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  its  soldiers  when  in 
the  field,  or  when  acting  either  actually  or  constructively  under  its 
authority,  even  though  such  misconduct  had  been  forbidden  by  it,  it  is 
not  responsible  for  collateral  misconduct  of  individual  soldiers  dictated 
by  private  malice.  But  the  mere  fact  tbnt  soldiers,  duly  enlisted  and 
Quiformed  as  such,  commit  acts  ^  without  orders  from  their  superiors  in 
command,'  does  not  relieve  their  Government  from  liability  for  such 
acts." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Oct.  27,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pern ;  For. 
Rel.,  1885.    See  infra,  $$  347/. 

The  following  passages  are  cited  with  approval  by  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  instructions  of  May  27,  1880,  to  Mr.  Eall  {MSS. 
InsLj  Cent  Am,) : 

*'  We  do  not  at  the  present  day  often  hear,  when  a  town  is  carried 
by  assault,  that  the  garrison  is  put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood,  on  the 
plea  that  they  have  no  right  to  quarter.  Such  things  are  no  longer 
approved  or  countenanced  by  civilized  nations.  But  we  sometimes 
bear  of  a  captured  town  being  sacked,  and  the  bouses  of  the  inhabitants 
being  plundered  on  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  general  to 
restrain  his  soldiery  in  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  storming  the 
place;  and  under  that  softer  name  of  plunder  it  has  sometimes  been 
attempted  to  veil  *all  crimes  which  man  in  bis  worst  excesses  can 
commit;  horrors  so  atrocious  that  their  very  atrocity  preserves  them 
from  our  full  execration,  because  it  makes  it  impossible  to  describe 
them.'  It  is  true  that  soldiers  sometimes  commit  excesses  which  their 
officers  cannot  prevent,  but  in  general  a  commanding  officer  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  those  under  bis  orders.  Unless  he  can  control  his 
soldiers,  he  is  not  fit  to  command  them.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  in 
war,  however,  are  usually  committed  by  militia  and  volunteers  sud- 
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denly  raised  from  the  population  of  great  cities  and  sent  into  the  field 
before  the  general  has  time  or  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  order  or 
discipline.  In  such  cases  the  responsibility  of  their  crimes  rests  upon 
the  State  which  employs  them  rather  than  upon  the  general  who  is 
l)erhaps  unwillingly  obliged  to  use  them.'' 

Halleck's  International  Law  and  Laws  of  War  (San  Francisco,  1861,  i  22,  p. 
442),  citing  Kent's  Commentaries,  Yattel's  Droit  de  gens,  and  other  authori- 
ties.   See  infra,  $  349. 

''  As  civilization  has  advanced  during  the  last  centuries,  so  has  like* 
wise  steadily  advanced,  especially  in  war  on  land,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  private  individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  country,  and  the 
hostile  country  itself  with  its  men  in  arms ;"  and  that  "  the  principle 
has  been  more  and  more  acknowledged  that  the  unarmed  citizen  is  to 
be  spared  in  person,  property,  and  honor  as  much  as  the  exigencies  of 
war  will  admit." 

Dr.  Francis  Lleber's  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 

States  in  the  Field,  sec.  1,  par.  22. 
As  to  limitations  by  laws  of  war,  see  tn/ra,  $$  347  jf. 

V.  CLAIMS  BASED  ON  MOB  INJURIES. 
A  Government  is  liable  internationally  for  such  injuries  when  it  could 

HAVE  PREVENTED  THEM  ;  BUT  WHEN  THERE  IS  A  REMEDY  GIVEN  IN  THE  JUDiaAL 


TRIBUNALS,  THIS  MUST  BE  PURSUED. 


§226. 

'<  The  assembling  of  mobs  happens  in  all  countries ;  popular  vio- 
lences occasionally  break  out  every  where,  setting  law  at  defiance,  tramp- 
ling on  the  rights  of  citizens  and  private  men,  and  sometimes  on  those 
of  public  officers,  and  the  agents  of  foreign  Governments,  especially  en 
titled  to  protection.  In  these  cases  public  faith  and  national  honor  re- 
quire, not  only  that  such  outrages  should  be  disavowed,  but  also  that 
the  perpetrators  of  them  should  be  punished  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
bring  them  to  justice ;  and,  further,  that  full  satisfaction  should  be 
made  in  cases  in  which  a  duty  to  that  effect  rests  with  the  Government, 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  law,  public  faith,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties.  Mr.  Galderon  thinks  that  the  enormity  of  this  act  of 
popular  violence  is  heightened  by  its  insult  to  the  flag  of  Spain.  Tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  indig- 
nity offered  in  this  country  in  time  of  peace  to  the  flag  of  a  nation  so 
ancient,  so  respectable,  so  renowned  as  Spain. 

'^  It  appears,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  flag  was  actually  fly- 
ing or  publicly  exhibited  when  the  outrage  took  place;  but  this  can 
make  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  offense  or  its 
enormity.  The  persons  composing  the  mob  knew  that  they  were  offer- 
ing insult  and  injury  to  an  officer  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty,  residing  in 
the  United  States  under  the  sanction  of  laws  and  treaties ;  and  thero- 
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fore  their  condact  admits  of  no  justification.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Calde- 
ron  and  his  Government  are  aware  that  recent  intelligence  had  then 
been  received  from  Havana,  not  a  little  calculated  to  excite  popular 
feeUng  in  a  great  city,  and  to  lead  to  popular  excesses.  If  this  be  no 
justification,  as  it  certainly  is  none,  it  may  still  be  taken  into  view,  and 
regarded  as  showing  that  the  outrage,  however  flagrant,  was  committed 
in  the  heat  of  blood,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  predetermined  plan  or 
purpose  of  injury  or  insult.    •    •    • 

^^  While  this  Government  has  manifested  a  willingness  and  determina- 
tion to  perform  every  duty  which  one  friendly  nation  has  a  right  to  ex- 
I>ect  from  another,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  supposes  that  the  rights  of 
the  Spanish  consul,  a  public  officer  residing  here  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  Government,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  thd 
Spanish  subjects  who  have  come  into  the  country  to  mingle  with  our 
own  citizens,  and  here  to  pursue  their  private  business  and  objects. 
The  former  may  claim  special  indemnity,  the  latter  are  entitled  to  such 
protection  as  is  afforded  to  our  own  citizens.  While,  therefore,  the 
losses  of  individuals,  private  Spanish  subjects,  are  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted, yet  it  is  understood  that  many  American  citizens  suffered  equal 
l(»ses  from  the  same  cause.  And  these  private  individuals,  subjects  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty,  coming  voluntarily  to  reside  in  the  United  States, 
have  certainly  no  cause  of  complaint,  if  they  are  protected  by  the  same 
law  and  the  same  administration  of  law,  as  native  born  citizens  of  this 
country. 

"  They  have  in  fact  some  advantages  over  the  citizens  of  the  State 
in  which  they  happen  to  be,  inasmuch  as  they  are  enabled,  until  they 
become  citizens  themselves,  to  prosecute  for  any  injuries  done  to  their 
persons  or  property  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  the  State 
coarts,  at  their  election. 

^'The  President  is  of  opinion,  as  already  stated,  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  case  of  the  consul  is  different,  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  provide  for  Mr.  Labordeajust  indemnity;  and 
a  recommendation  to  that  effect  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  at  an  early 
i)eriod  of  its  approaching  session.  This  is  all  which  it  is  in  his  power 
to  do.  The  case  may  be  a  new  one,  but  the  President  being  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Laborde  ought  to  be  indemnified,  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  search  for  precedents." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Calderou  de  la  Barca,  Nov.  13,  1851.    MSS. 

Notes,  Spain. 
In  respect  to  the  riots  of  1851  at  New  Orleans,  see  further  correspondence  in 

Honse  Ex.  Doc.  2,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  Mr.  Frelinghnysen  to  Mr.  Baker, 

Apr.  18. 1884  ;  MSS.  Inst.,  Venez. 
Mr.  Webster's  report  to  tbe  President  and  the  President's  message  in  respect  to 

indemnity  for  Spanish  subjects  for  injuries  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.,  1851, 

are  given  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  113,  32d  Cong.,  Istsess.    See  also  infraf  $  241 
The  claim  based  on  indignity  to  the  Spanish  flag  is  discussed  supra,  $  121. 
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The  Imperial  Government  of  Brazil  is  liable  as  sueli  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  injuries  inflicted  in  one  of  its  provinces 
by  a  mob  which  was  set  on  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  Feb.  27, 1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Brazil. 

"There  is  at  least  one  signal  instance  in  our  own  history  where  this 
Government  has  indemnified  foreigners  for  the  loss  of  their  property 
from  a  mob.  The  riots  at  !N"ew  Orleans  and  Key  West  are  referred  to, 
when  the  houses  and  shops  of  many  Spaniards  there  were  sacked.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Calderon  on  the  subject,  stated 
that  the  reparation  was  voluntarily  made,  and  not  from  any  sense  of 
obligation  on  the  part  of  this  Government  under  the  law  of  nations. 
In  that  case,  however,  there  was  no  proof,  or,  as  is  understood,  even 
any  charge  that  the  riot  was  instigated  by  those  authorities  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  public  peace.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  if  those  authorities  had  professedly  instigated  the  riot 
Mr.  Webster's  opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  this  Government  might 
have  been  different,  especially  if  the  sufferers  should  have  been  without 
a  remedy  through  the  courts. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  Brazil,  when  she  receives  the  citizens  of  a  friendly 
state,  to  protect  the  property  which  they  carry  with  them  or  may  acquire 
there.  If  persons  in  the  service  of  that  Government  connive  at  or  in- 
stigate a  riot  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  his  property,  the  Imperial  Government  must  be  held  accountable 
therefor.'' 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  Mar.  5,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Brazil. 

A  Government  is  liable  internationally  for  damages  done  to  alien 
residents  by  a  mob  which  by  due  diligence  it  could  have  repressed. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  May  28,  1878,    MSS.  lost.,  Peru. 

"Unlike  the  case  now  being  considered,  which  occurred  under  the 
immediate  eyes  of  the  Government,  the  case  referred  to  by  the  attorney 
took  place  in  a  seaboard  town  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  character  of  that  case  and  the 
action  of  Congress  thereon  appear  in  the  following  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  March  3, 1853 : 

*^£esolv€df  jCf  Tbat  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  bo,  and  is  hereby,  requester 
to  cause  an  investigation  to  bo  made  of  any  losses  tbat  may  have  been  sastaiaed  l>y 
the  consul  of  Spain  and  otbcr  persons  residing  at  New  Orleans  or  at  Key  West  in  tbf 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  who  at  that  time  were  subjecta  of  the  Qnetn 
of  Spain,  by  the  violence  of  individuals  arising  out  of  intelligence  then  recently  ro- 
ceived  at  those  places  of  the  execution  of  certain  persons  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  tbat  island,  and  tbat  such  losses  so  ascertained  to  persons  .it 
that  time  subjects  as  aforesaid,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  tLe 
same  are  proven  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  President,  together  with  tbe  reasooable 
costs  of  the  investigation,  shall  be  paid  to  those  entitled  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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"The  Spanish  sufferers  from  that  emeute  were  accordingly  iudcni- 

nified." 

Ihid. 

In  1880  certain  British  subjects  were  injured  by  a  mob  in  Texas.  It 
was  held  by  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  the  Attorney-General,  that 
as  the  oHense  ^'  was  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  Texas,"  it  was 
^^cognizable  only  by  the  authorities  of  that  State.  So  far  as  their  legal 
remedy  against  the  assailants  is  concerned,  the  Dows  (the  parties  in- 
jured) stand  as  to  their  natural  and  civil  rights  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  to  recourse  to  the  State  tribunals  as  the  citizens  of  that 
State ;  and,  in  their  capacity  of  British  subjects,  they  can  resort  also 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  at  their  option  for  civil  redress  and 
indemnity." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  E.  Tboraton,  May  22,  18e0.    MSS  Notes,  Gr. 

BriL 
The  message  of  President  Cleveland,  Mar.  2,  188G,  and  the  note  of  Mr.  Bayard, 

Sec  of  State,  to  the  Chinese  minister,  of  Feb.  18,  1886,  in  reference  to  the 

riotous  attack  on  the  Chinese  in  Wyoming  Tenitory,  in  Sept.,  1685,  are 

given  tupra,  $  G7. 

VI.  CLAIMS  BASED  ON  SPOLIATIONS, 
(1)  Foreign  neutrals  uablb  for  dreach  of  neutrality. 

§227. 
As  to  neutral  duties  in  this  relation,  see  itifraj  $  399. 

• 

The  fact  that  Spain  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  France  in  a  war 
agaiDst  England  does  not  relieve  Spain  from  liability  to  the  United 
States  for  the  spoliation  of  United  States  merchant  vessels  in  Spanish 
ports  by  French  privateers. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Do  Onis,  Mar.  12,  1818;  MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

If,  through  the  negligence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
IH)rt8of  the  United  States  are  made  the  base  of  naval  operations  against 
a  belligerent  in  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may,  on  proof  of  negligence,  be  liable 
internationally  to  such  belligerent  for  the  loss. 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rivas  y  Salmon,  June  9, 1827.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg.    See  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Tacon,  Oct.  29,  lfc<27;  ibid.    See  infra,  $  396. 

But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  liable  to  foreign 
Governments  for  misconduct  of  its  private  citizens  within  their  juris- 
diction, such  citizens  not  being  in  any  sense  its  representatives. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caldcron  do  la  Barca,  Sept.  17,  1839,    MSS. 
Notes,  Spain.    See  aupra,  $  205. 

"  For  all  the  losses  and  damages  which  the  Government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  sustained  by  the  depredations  of  the  vessels 
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iu  questiou,  the  United  States,  as  tbey  believe,  justly  hold  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  from  which  they  have  proceeded  responsible, 
whenever  they  have  been  duly  forewarned  and  have  omitted  proper 
measures  to  prevent  the  departure  of  such  hostile  expeditions." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Daytoc,  Dec.  17,  1863.    MSS.  lust.,  France. 
Infra,  J  396. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  liable  to  Hay ti  for  armed 
vessels  escaping  from  United  States  ports,  manned  by  insurgents  against 
Hayti,  when  such  escape  was  not  imputable  to  the  negligence  or  con- 
nivance of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassott,.  Oct.  13,  1869.  MSS.  Inst.,  Hayti.  In- 
fra, J  396. 

A  neutral  is  liable  to  a  belligerent  for  damages  sustained  by  tbe  lat- 
ter's  citizens  from  cruisers  belonging  to  the  other  belligerent,  whose  fit- 
ting up  and  issue  the  neutral  negligently  permitted. 

Geneva  conference,  infra,  }$  396,  402a. 

Ghiims  for  advanced  rates  of  insurance  and  for  loss  of  custom  for  the 
merchant  service  caused  by  a  neglect  of  neutral  duty,  or  for  prospect- 
ive contingent  earnings,  do  not  form  a  basis  for  an  international  claim 
against  the  neutral. 

4  Papers  relating  to  Treaty  of  Washington,  20 ;  ibid,,  53. 

It  was  held  by  the  Geneva  commission  that  '^  the  loss  iu  the  transfer 
of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag,"  *Mhe  enhanced 
payments  of  insurance,"  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  its  con- 
sequent expenses  (those  several  conditions  being  alleged  to  result  from 
the  depredations  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  fitted  in  British  ports) 
"do  not  constituite,  upon  the  principles  of  international  law  applicablo 
to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation  or  com- 
putation of  damages  between  nations." 

4  Papers  relating  to  Treaty  of  Washington,  20 ;  infra,  J  402a. 

The  Geneva  commission,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two,  held  that  "the 
costs  of  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunal,  properly  distinguishable  from  the  general  exjienses  of  tbe 
war." 

4  Papers  relating  to  Treaty  of  Washington,  53 ;  infra,  $$  396,  402a. 

Other  questions  relating  to  violation  of  neutral  duties  aie  discussed,  ivjn^ 

$(  395  jf.    The  proceedings  of  the  Geneva  conference  are  examined  more  fully, 

infra,  $$396,  402a. 
The  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  Portugal  relative  to  the  clainia 

of  American  citizens  against  Portugal  will  be  found  in  Brit  and  For.  St.  Pap.^ 

l^'^-'bA,  1134. 

"The  destruction  of  the  American  armed  brig  General  Armstroug 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  in  1814,  gave  rise  to  a 
long-continuing  correspondence,  which  resulted,  in  1851,  in  an  agree- 
ment to  refer  the  claims  growing  out  of  it  to  'the  arbitrament  of  a  sov- 
ereign, potentate,  or  chief  of  some  nation  in  amity  with  both  the  hi^li 
contracting  parties.'    The  President  of  the  French  Eepublic  (afterwartis 
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yai>oleoii  III)  was  selected  as  the  arbiter.   This  decision  was  adverse 
to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B,  Davis,  Notes,  Slc,    Infra,  $$  248,  3d9,  401. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  material  parts  of  the  decision: 

'*  CoDsideriiig  that  it  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  the  United  States  were  at  war  with  Her 
Britannic  Migesty,  and  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  preserving  her  neutrality,  the  Amer- 
ican brig  the  General  Armstrong,  commanded  by  Captain  Retd,  legally  provided  with 
letters  of  marqne,  and  armed  for  privateering  purposes,  having  sailed  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  did,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1814,  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  Fayal,  one  of 
the  Azores  Islands,  constituting  part  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Mi^esty's  dominions; 

''That  it  is  equally  clear  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an  English  squadron, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Lloyd,  entered  the  same  port ; 

''That  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  during  the  following  night,  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  neutrality  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  a  bloody  encounter  took 
place  between  the  Americans  and  the  English ;  and  that  on  the  following  day,  the  27th 
of  September,  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  English  squadron  came  to  range  her- 
self near  the  American  privateer  for  the  purpose  of  cannonading  her ;  that  this  demon- 
stration, accompanied  by  the  act,  determined  Captain  Reid,  followed  by  his  crew,  to 
abandon  his  vessel,  and  to  destroy  her ; 

*"  Considering  that  if  it  be  clear  that,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  September,  some 
English  long-boats,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Fausset,  of  the  British  navy, 
approached  the  American  brig  the  General  Armstrong,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  men 
»ho  manned  the  boats  aforesaid  were  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition; 

''  That  it  is  evident,  in  fact,  from  the  documents  which  have  been  exhibited,  that  the 
aforesaid  long-boats,  having  approached  the  American  brig,  the  crew  of  the  latter, 
after  having  hailed  them  and  summoned  them  to  be  off,  immediately  fired  upon  them, 
and  that  some  men  were  killed  on  board  the  English  boatsj  and  others  wounded — some 
of  whom  mortally — without  any  attempt  having  been  made  on  the  x^art  of  the  crew  of 
the  boats  to  repel  at  once  force  by  force ; 

*'  Conaidering  that  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Fayal  proves  that  the  American 
captain  did  not  apply  to  the  Portuguese  Government  for  protection  until  blood  had 
already  been  shed,  and,  when  the  fire  had  ceased,  the  brig  General  Armstrong  came  to 
anchor  under  the  castle  at  a  distance  of  a  stone's- throw  ;  that  the  said  governor  states 
that  it  was  only  then  that  he  was  Informed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  port ;  that  he 
did,  on  several  occasions,  interpose  with  Commodore  Lloyd,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  a  neutral  territory ; 

**That  he  effectively  prevented  some  American  sailors,  who  were  on  land,  from  em- 
barking on  board  the  American  brig  for  the  purpose  of- prolonging  a  conflict  which 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ; 

"That  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  of  the  island,  and  the  constant  dismantling  of 
the  forts,  by  the  removal  of  the  guns  which  guarded  them,  rendered  all  armed  inter- 
vention on  his  part  impossible ; 

'*  Considering,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  Captain  Reid,  not  having  applied  from 
the  beginning  for  the  intervention  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  and  having  had  recourse 
to  arms  in  order  to  repel  an  unjust  aggression  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  the  object, 
has  thns  failed  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and 
released  that  sovereign  of  the  obligation  in  which  he  was,  to  afford  him  protection  by 
any  other  means  than  that  of  a  pacific  intervention ;  ^ 

**  From  which  it  follows  that  the  Government  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  collision  which  took  place  in  contempt  of  her 
rights  of  sovereignty,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  her  territory,  and  without  the 
local  officers  or  lieutenants  having  been  required  in  proper  time,  and  enabled  to  grant 
aid  and  protection  to  those  having  a  right  to  the  same ; 
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'^  Therefore  we  have  decided,  and  we  declare,  that  the  clarm  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  against  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  has  no  foondation, 
and  that  no  indemnity  is  due  by  Portugal  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  American 
brig  the  General  Armstrong,  armed  for  privateering  purposes." 

For  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the 
claim  of  the  brig  **  General  Armstrong,"  see  references,  ivfra^  J  399,  and 
further  points  relative  thereto,  infra,  j}  248, 401. 

(2)  Foreign  belligerents  liable  for  abuse  of  belligerency. 

§  228. 

''I  have  it  in  charge  from  the  PresideDt  to  assure  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  concerned  in  foreign  commerce  or  navigation  that 
due  attention. will  be  paid  to  any  injuries  they  may  suffer  on  the  high 
seas  or  in  foreign  countries  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  ex- 
isting treaties,  and  that  on  the  forwarding  hither  of  well  authenticated 
evidence  of  the  same,  proper  proceedings  will  be  adopted  for  their 
relief." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Hoc.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Duke  &  Co.,  Aug.  31,  1793.  4  Jef. 
Works,  31.     See  infra,  J  J  338/. 

'^  While  in  our  external  relations  some  serious  inconveniences  and  em- 
barrassments have  been  overcome  and  others  lessened,  it  is  with  much 
pain  and  deep  regret  I  mention  that  circumstances  of  a  very  unwelcome 
nature  have  lately  occurred.  Our  trade  has  suffered  and  is  snfferiDg 
extensive  injuries  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  cruisers  and  agents  of 
the  French  Republic;  and  communications  have  been  received  from  its 
minister  here  which  indicate  the  danger  of  a  farther  disturbance  of  our 
commerce  by  its  authority,  and  which  are  in  other  respects  far  from 
agreeable. 

"  It  has  been  my  constant,  sincere,  and  earnest  wish,  in  conformity 
with  that  of  our  nation,  to  maintain  cordial  harmony  and  a  perfectly 
friendly  understanding  with  that  Hepublic.  This  wish  remains  unabated, 
and  I  shall  persevere  in  the  endeavor  to  fulfill  it  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  what  shall  be  consistent  with  a  just  and  indispensable  regard  to  Ihe 
rights  and  honor  of  our  country ;  nor  will  I  easily  cease  to  cherish  the 
expectation  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  candor,  and  friendship  on  the  part 
of  the  Republic  will  eventually  insure  success." 

President  Washington,  Eighth  Annual  Address,  1796. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Government  in  reference  to  litigation  conse- 
quent on  the  capture  of  United  States  vessels  by  British  cniisers  in 
1795-'96  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  a  letter  dated  October  29, 
1796,  to  Mr.  King : 

"  The  captures,  under  the  most  familiar  appellation  of  spoliaiiom, 
were  considered  as  violations  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  citizens  thus 
spoiled  of  their  property  claimed,  and  were  entitled  to,  the  protection 
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of  tiie  (xovernment.  Tbo  iojary  was  of  a  nature  so  atrocious  and  so  ex- 
tensire  that  the  ordinary  means  of  address  by  individual  applications  iu 
the  porsoit  of  legal  remedies  seemed  to  be  superseded.  These  consid- 
erations, combined  with  the  necessity  of  couiposing  the  public  mind, 
extremely  irritated  by  such  outrages  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  de- 
termined the  OoTcrnment  to  undertake  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the 
sufferers  without  stipulating  for  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  which 
should  be  incurred,  and  I  fear  much  difQculty  would  attend  an  attempt 
to  recover  if 

Mr.  PickeriDg,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Oct.  26, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
Infra,  5  347/. 

"That  the  present  Government  of  France  is,  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  responsible  for  those  acts  (Napoleon's  aggressions) 
i^  not,  at  this  day,  an  open  question  among  civilized  nations.  The  con- 
seqaences  of  an  opposite  doctrine  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  con- 
idence  in  the  dealings  between  different  nations.  If  a  people  could 
discharge  itself  of  its  obligations  by  changing  a  Government  of  its 
own  establishment,  or  which  it  had  made  legitimate  by  its  acquiescence, 
all  secQrity  for  national  transactions  would  be  at  an  end  and  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  which  has  been  produced  by  the  lights  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  defeated.  There  are  no  Governments  in  Europe 
to  which  France  could  look  for  countenance  in  maintaining  such  a 
doctrine,  for  there  are  none  who  have  not  themselves  acted  upon  a 
different  principle.  The  doctrine  advanced  is  no  less  inconsistent  with 
her  own  conduct.  In  the  indemnity  made  by  her  to  the  principal 
IK)wer8  of  Europe  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,  not  only  France  but  all 
those  powers  gave  their  assent  iu  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  United  States  contend.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
those  indemnities  were  for  the  debts  of  the  preceding  Government,  and 
Qot  for  spoliations,  or  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  France  at  that  period. 
There  were  reasons  of  the  most  imperative  character,  to  which  it  is  not 
oecesRary  to  make  to  you  particular  references,  and  which  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  States,  why  the  abandonment  of  claims  for  spo- 
liations on  their  part  should  not  furnish  a  rule  for  the  adjustment  of 
those  of  which  we  complain,  and  France  will  not,  it  is  believed,  avow 
6ven  now  that  those  who  came  to  deliver  her  from  oppression  availed 
tliemselves  of  their  power  to  increase  that  oppression  by  making  France 
responsible,  without  right,  for  injuries  which  they  themselves  had  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source.  So  far  from  that  being  then  supposed 
to  be  the  case,  the  principle  of  indemnity  was  claimed  by  the  allies  and 
distinctly  admitted  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries.    •    ♦    • 

"The  [Berlin  and  Milan]  decrees  of  France,  out  of  which  those  claims 
have  arisen,  were  in  themselves  a  violation  of  the  established  law  of 
Dations,  and,  as  such,  no  condemnation  under  them  could  justify  the 
seizures  which  had  been  made,  nor  exonerate  the  Government  fipom  its 
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liability  to  make  indemuity  whenever  the  period  should  arrive  in  which 
acts  of  unmeasared  and  inexcasable  aggression  gave  way  to  a  jast 
consideration  of  private  rights  and  a  respect  for  public  law.  So  far 
as  it  respects  all  seizures  prior  to  the  31st  of  July,  1809  (the  period  at 
which  the  treaty  of  1800  terminated),  they  were  in  direct  contraven- 
tion to  that  treaty.  But  even  admitting  that  France  had  a  right  to 
issue  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  the  manner  of  their  execution  was, 
in  most  cases,  such  as  to  sustain  the  claims  that  are  now  presented. 
Several  confiscations  were  made  by  imperial  decisions  without  previous 
trial  or  condemnation,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of 
the  treaty  of  1800,  limiting  to  prize  courts  the  cognizance  of  sach 
cases." 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rives,  July  20,  ltj29.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
See  as  to  liability  for  predecessor's  spoliations,  supra,  ^  VS7]  infra,  $236;  for 
subsequent  proceedings  against  France,  infra,  $  318. 

<'  In  the  present  case,  the  outrageous  acts  in  which  the  claim  origioated 
would  not  only  have  justified  war  at  the  time,  but  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  forbearance  used  then  was  entirely  free  of  reproach.  Prance 
is  responsible  for  France,  the  present  generation  for  that  which  is  past, 
the  existing  Government  for  that  which  preceded  it.  But  that  responsi- 
bility extends  only  to  the  payment  of  damages  for  former  wrongs;  of 
the  wrongs  themselves  the  present  Government  is  entirely  innocent. 
The  injury  now  done  is  a  refusal  to  pay  a  most  just  debt,  now  liquidate<l 
by  the  Executive,  and  which  he  has  by  a  treaty  promised  to  pay.  Tiiat 
refusal  will  render  legitimate  any  means  America  may  think  pro|)er 
to  adopt  for  redress,  without  excepting  war  itself.  If  not  accompanied 
by  insult  or  such  aggravating  circums^nces  as  leave  no  other  re^oarce, 
the  refusal  does  not  impose  upon  her  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  au 
appeal  to  arms.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.,  1835.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  495. 

A  belligerent  is  responsible  to  neutrals  for  capricious  and  wantoa 
injury  inflicted  on  their  persons  or  property. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Mar.  1.3,  1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  Franw. 

One  belligerent  Government  is  to  be  held  liable  for  a  wanton  de- 
struction of  neutral  property  in  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  other 
belligerent. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  Juno  7, 1883.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

Infra,  }}  347/.     See  App.,  vol.  iii,  }  228. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Jane  21,  1797,  on  depredationa 

on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  since  Oct.  1, 1796,  is  given  in  2  Am. 

St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.),  28.    On  same  topic  see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Kel.),  5i>"  /• 
As  to  spoliations  since  1805,  see  House  Doe.  451,  19th  Cong.,  2d  sesa. ;  6  Am. 

St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.),  384 ;  in  which  a  table  of  spoliations  of  all  classes  is 

given. 
The  message  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  May  23,  1828,  containing  oorrespoml 

ence  in  reference  to  Brazilian  spoliations,  is  contained  in  House  Doc.  49S, 

20th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Bel.),  1021. 
As  to  Danish  spoliations,  see  infra,  $  399;  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  ReI.),6Q9;  Stftttf. 

5J4l ;  8  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  205  Jf. 
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For  President  Madison's  Danish  spoliation  messages,  with  accompanying  doc- 
uments, see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Bel.),  328,  344;  corre8iK>ndence  of  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  respect  to  these  claims  is  given  in  Honse  Doc.  349, 22d  Cong., 
Istsess. 

As  to  treaty  with  Denmark,  see  tuprot  i  147. 

As  to  French  spoliations  before  1800,  see  i^fra,  $  248. 
Am  to  French  spoliation  claims,  see  further,  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  hill  to  indemnify  sufferers 
by,  Dec.  A,  1883,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  6, 48th  Coog.,  1st  sess. 

Petition  of  claimants  asking  that  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  Qeneva 
award  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  claims.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  29, 44th 
Cong.  2d  sess. 

Favorable  report  as  to  appointment  of  a  commission  on,  House  Hep.  1067, 47th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    Favorable  report.  Senate  Rep.  306,  48th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Becommeoding  settlement  by  Court  of  Claims,  with  right  of  appeal  to  Supreme 
Court,  House  Rep.  109,  48th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

History  of,  House  Rep.  1441,  48th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    See  it^ra,  H  USff- 

President  Arthur's  message  of  July  3, 1884,  transmitting  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  relative  to  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against  France,  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  205, 48th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
As  to  French  spoliations,  the  following  papers  may  also  be  consulted: 

Mr.  Pickering's  report  of  Feb.  28,  1798,  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  748.  See 
also  infra,  $  402a. 

For  correspondence  in  1810  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  minister  at  Paris,  with  the 
French  Government  and  his  own  Qovemment,  see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Rel.},  380/.    See  ihU.,  500/.,  for  other  papers. 

In  Senate  Doc.  437, 19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6  Am.  St.  Psp.  (For.  Rel.),  3,  are  given 
papers  relative  to  spoliations  both  before  and  after  the  convention  of  1800. 

The  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  France  between  1816  and  1822 
is  given  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1820-'21,  vol.  8.,  401.  See  also 
same  work,  1822-'23,  vol.  10,  1061 ;  1824<-*25,  vol.  12,  623,  624 ;  1825*^,  vol. 
13,  1143. 

Other  documents  relating  thereto  will  be  found  in  House  Doc.  369,  18th  Cong., 
1st  sess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  282 ;  Mr.  Forsyth's  House  report  of 
May  24, 1824 ;  House  Doc.,  376,  18th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

For  French  si>oliations  since  1806,  see  House  Doc.  387,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  5 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  (For.  Rel.),  476.    Supra,  $$  148/. 

President  Jackson's  message  of  December  27,  1831,  giving  documents  con- 
nected with  the  spoliation  treaty  is  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  40, 23d  Cong.,  2d 
sees.  His  message  to  the  Senate,  of  February  25,  1835,  giving  the  cor- 
respondence in. that  year  on  the  same  claims,  is  in  Senate  Doc.  145, 23d  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

The  documents  accompanying  President  Jackson's  message  on  the  opening  of 
the  first  session  of  the  24th  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1835,  contain  additional  cor- 
respondence as  to  the  French  spoliation  treaty.  Further  correspondence 
on  the  same  subject  is  attached  to  the  President's  message  of  Jan.  18,  1836, 
Senate  Docs.  62,  63,  and  Feb.  13,  1836,  Senate  Doc.  161,  24th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  The  correspondence  as  to  British  mediation  will  be  found  attached 
to  the  President's  message  of  Feb.  22, 1836,  Senate  Doc.  187,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  Seerapra,  $  49;  infra,  $$  318/,  where  the  circumstances  of  the ''me- 
diation "  are  stated.    See  also  House  Ex.  Docs.  67, 116. 

As  to  President. Jackson's  farther  proceedings  on  these  claims,  see  infra,  $  318. 

As  to  treaties  with  France,  see  Bupra,  $$  148/. 

For  valuable  list  of  French  spoliation  cLiims  documents,  see  bulletin  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  Vol.  6,  No.  5. 
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Ab  to  British  spoliations  : 

A  note  of  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  England,  to  the  British  foreign  secretary, 

discnssiug  British  abuse  of  belligerent  rights,  will  be  foond  in  2  Am.  St. 

Pap.  (For.  Rel.)734/. 
A  snccLnct  narrative  of  the  spoliations  of  Groat  Britain  prior  to  1811  is  giren 

in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at 

Washington,  Jn1y23  and  Oct.  1,  1811,  and  Jan.  14,1812.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 

Leg.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  439. 
The  claims  for  British  yiolations  of  neutrality  are  discussed  supra,  $  2i7 ;  infra^ 

$397. 

Tho  distiDctiou  between  French  and  English  spoliation  in  the  war  of 
1812  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Ingersoll  (1  IngersolPs  Late  War,  37): 
'<  The  French  decrees  were,  indeed,  as  obnoxions  in  their  formation  and 
design  as  the  Britisli  orders ;  but  the  Government  of  France  claimed 
and  exercised  no  right  of  impressment,  and  the  maritime  spoliations  of 
France  were,  comparatively,  restricted,  not  only  by  her  own  weakness 
on  the  ocean,  but  by  the  constant  and  pervading  vigilance  of  the  fleet 
of  her  enemy." 

The  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  incident  to  the  bnrning  of  Washington  by  tho 
British  in  1814  is  noticed  infra,  $  340. 

After  the  treaty  of  Ghent  the  claims  for  maritime  spoliations  suffered 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  European  wars 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Those  against  Great  Britain  claimed  to  be  extinguished  by  the  war 
of  1812. 

As  against  France  the  claims  prior  to  1800  had  been,  it  was  alleged, 
assumed  by  the  United  States  in  its  negotiations  with  France  in  1^0- 
1803 ;  tn/ra,  §  248.  The  subsequent  claims  were  the  subjectii  of  con- 
stant controversy  with  France,  and  were  finally  liquidated  in  1836;  in- 
fra, §  318. 

None  of  the  claims  against  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and  Denmark 
had  been  settled,  and  these  were  all  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  pressure. 

As  to  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  see  supra,  $  150^. 

As  to  the  Netherlands,  see  Honse  Doc.  402,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Rel.),  585.     See  as  to  treaty,  supra,  $  155. 

Ab  to  Sicily,  see  report  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Hoase  Doc.  295, 15th  Coug.,  Ist  scss. ; 
4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  160,  containing  Mr  Pinkney's  correspoDdenco 
with  the  Sicilian  Govcrumcnt.  Tho  correspondence  relative  to  the  spolia- 
tions nndcr  Joachim  Marat,  when  King  of  Naples,  will  he  fonnd  in  Benstie 
Doc.  70,  22d  Cong., 2d  scss.  See  infra,  }  236,  supra,  J  137 ;  as  to  treaty, ace 
supra,  6  152. 

As  to  Spain,  the  correspondence  in  1803  of  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  minister  st 
Madrid,  with  the  Spanish  Government  in  reference  to  Spanish  spoliatioDflt 
is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  596  Jf,  together  with  the  proposed  con- 
vention of  May  23,  1H03.  See  also  House  Doc.  340, 16th Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  5 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  36.  834;  House  Doc.  378,  18th  Cong.jSdsese.,;  5 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  3(38;  Senate  Rep.  890, 18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  5  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  489. 

As  to  Spanish  depredations  on  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  tho  Cuban 
coast  in  1820-'21,  see  papers  connected  with  President  Monroe's  messages 
of  Jan.  31, 1822,  and  Feb.  5, 1823,  House  Doc.  326,  1st  sess.,  17th  Cong. ;  4  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  311. 

As  to  settlement  of  these  claims  by  cession  of  Florida,  see  supra,  $  161  a. 
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By  the  cooTentioD  of  1834  Spain  agreed  to  become  responsible  in  the 
sam  of  twelve  millions  of  rials  vellon,  with  interest,  for  damages  inflicted 
00  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  for  independence. 

Ex.  Doc.  147, 2d  sess.,  23d  Cong.,  90.    See  9upra,  $  161  ff, 

Aa  to  Swedish  spoliations  prior  to  1816,  see  coirespondence  giyen  by  President 

Monroe  on  April  18, 1620,  Senate  Doe.  318,  Ist  sess.,  16th  Cong. ;  4  Am.  St. 

Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  635.    As  ta treaty  see  fifpra,  i  162. 
As  to  seizure  of  steamship  Meteor,  see  Mr.  Seward's  report,  Apr.  3,  1866,  Senate 

Ex.  Doc.  39,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sees.;  infra,  $  396. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  an  alien  who  knowingly  places  his 
goods  in  a  country  which  is  the  seat  of  war,  cannot  recover  their  value 
from  ihc  belligerent  by  whom  they  are  confiscated,  if  such  confiscation 
was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war.  See  infra,  §§  338,  341,  343, 
352, 373;  supra^  §§  203,  224,  228.  As  authorities  on  this  point  see  Mrs. 
Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.,  404 ;  U.  8.  v.  Padelford,  9  Wall.,  631 ;  La- 
mar V.  Browne,  92  U.  8.,  187 ;  Young  v.  U.  8.,  97  U.  8.,  39,  where  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed. 

There  is  no  distinction  between  captures,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality, 
by  public  ships  and  by  privateers. 

L'InTincible,  1  Wheat.,  238;  The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  ibid.,  283. 

The  probable  or  possible  profits  of  an  unfinished  voyage  afford  no  rule 
to  estiuiate  the  damages  in  a  case  of  marine  tresfmss. 

The  Amiable  Nancy,  3  Wheat.,  546;  La  Amis  tad  de  Raes,  5  ibid.,  385. 

The  prime  cost  or  value  of  the  property  lost,  and,  in  case  of.  injury, 
the  dimination  in  value  by  reason  of  the  injury,  with  interest  thereon, 
affords  the  true  measure  of  damages  in  such  a  case. 

The  Amiable  Nancy,  3  Wheat.,  546. 

A  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  crew  from  a  privateer,  plundered  of  her 
papers  and  various  other  things,  and  then  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage.  She  was  afterwards  captured  by  another  belligerent,  as  was 
alleged,  for  lack  of  the  papers  of  which  the  first  captors  had  deprived 
her,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom.  A  claim  against  the  first 
captors  for  the  money  so  paid  was  disallowed,  the  expenditure  being 
considered  unnecessary,  as  the  mere  absence  of  papers  is  not  a  just 
ground  of  condemnation. 

Ibid. 

An  alleged  Danish  vessel  was  seized  by  an  American  vessel  as  French 
property,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  whilst 
awaiting  examination,  under  the  American  flag,  was  seized  by  a  British 
ship  and  taken  to  Jamaica  and  there  condemned.  It  was  ruled  that  as 
the  first  captors  were  not  liable  for  capturing  and  detaining  the  vessel 
long  enongh  for  examination,  nor  for  the  second  capture,  and  as  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  liable  even  for  the  onlawAil 
captures  of  its  subjects,  the  United  States  were  not  bound  to  indemnify 
the  Danish  owner. 

i  Op.,  106,  Lincoln,  1802. 

(3)  How  FAR  PUBLIC  SHIPS  ABB  LIABLS  FOR  TORTS. 

§229. 

A  claim  for  damages  exists  against  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
guilty  of  a  maritime  tort,  as  much  as  if  the  offending  vessel  belonged  to 
a  private  citizen ;  and  although,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  the  claim 
cannot  be  enforced  by  direct  proceedings  against  the  vessel,  yet  it  will 
be  enforced,  by  the  courts,  whenever  the  property  itself,  upon  which 
the  claim  exists,  becomes,  through  the  affirmative  action  of  the  Uuited 
States,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and  controL  Therefore,  where  a 
^)rize  ship,  in  charge  of  a  prize-master  and  crew,  committed  a  maritime 
tort  by  running  into  and  sinking  another  vessel,  the  damages  of  the 
owners  of  the  latter  were  ordered  to  be  assessed  and  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  former,  before  distribution  to  the  captors. 

The  Siren,  7  Wall.,  152. 

Vll.    CLAIMS    BASED    ON    DENIAL   OB    UNDUE   DISCRIMINATION  OF 

JUSTICE. 

(1)  Such  claims  ground  for  interposition. 

§230. 

As  to  protection  of  citizens  abroad,  see  tupra,  $  180. 

^*  It  is  obvious  enough  that  when  we  ask  redress  from  a  Oovernment 
and  not  from  their  tribunals  for  injuries  arising  from  flagrant  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  preposterous  to  refuse  it,  because  the  injury 
has  been  consummated,  the  capture,  trial,  and  condemnation  under 
unlawful  decrees  being  all  part  of  the  same  system,  to  tchich  the  final 
(judicial)  process  and  decision  can  give  no  sanction.^ 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Price,  Feb.  11,  1824 ;  2  Gallatin's  Writings,  *278.    See  iitfra, 
ii  238,  329a ;  8upra,  $  189. 

<*  The  proposition  that  those  who  resort  to  foreign  countries  are  bound 
to  submit  to  their  laws  as  expounded  by  the  judicial  tribunals  is  not 
disputed.  The  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  that  when  palpable 
injustice,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  would  be  obvious  to  all  the  world,  is 
committed  by  that  authority  towards  a  foreigner,  for  alleged  infractions 
of  municipal  law,  of  treaties,  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  Government 
of  the  country  whereof  the  foreigner  is  a  citizen  or  subject  has  a  clear 
right  to  hold  the  country  whose  authorities  have  been  guilty  of  the 
wrong,  accountable  therefor.  This  right  is  not  weakened  becanse  tbe 
judicial  may  be  independent  of  the  executive,  or  both  of  the  legislative 
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power.  GomplaiDt  is  made  to  the  executive  by  the  foreign  Govern- 
meDt  because  that  is  the  only  proper  mediam  and  organ  of  eommanica- 
tioD,  and  not  because  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  within  the  competency 
of  that  department  to  redress  the  grievance." 

Mr.  Fonyih,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semple,  Feb.  12, 1839.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

^^Oar  citizens  who  resort  to  countries  where  the  trial  by  jury  is  not 
known,  and  who  may  there  be  charged  with  crime,  frequently  imagine, 
when  the  laws  of  those  countries  are  administered  in  the  forms  custo- 
mary therein,  that  they  are  deprived  of  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  therefore  may  expect  the  interference  of  their  own  Government. 
Bnt  it  must  bo  remembered,  in  all  such  cases,  that  they  have  of  their 
own  free  will  elected  a  residence  out  of  their  native  land,  and  preferred 
to  live  elsewhere,  and  under  another  Government,  and  in  a  country  in 
which  different  laws  prevail. 

*'They  have  chosen  to  settle  themselves  in  a  country  where  jury  trials 
are  not  known ;  where  representative  government  does  not  exist;  where 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unheard  of,  and  where  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  criminal  cases  are  brief  and  summary.  Having  made 
this  election,  they  must  necessarily  abide  its  consequences.  No  man 
can  carry  the  segis  of  his  national  American  liberty  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  expect  to  hold  it  up  for  his  exemption  from  the  dominion  and 
aothority  of  the  laws  and  the  sovereign  power  of  that  country,  unless 
he  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  treaty  stipulations." 

Report  of  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  tbe  President,  Dec.  33, 1851.  6  Web- 
ster's Works,  527,  528.  Thrasher's  case*  See  as  to  this  case,  tupro,  $$  190« 
^203 ;  infra,  H  244,  257. 

The  refusal  of  a  Chilian  court,  in  1852,  on  the  trial  for  crime  of  an 
American  citizen,  to  hear  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  would, 
if  sustained  by  the  Ohilian  (Government,  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  as  <^a  gross  outrage  to  an  American  citizen,  for  which  it  will  as- 
Boiedly  hold  Chili  responsible.'' 

Kr.  Coorad,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Peyton,  Oct.  12,  1852.  MSS.  Inst., 
Chili. 

The  Qovernment  of  Chili  is  responsible  to  the  United  States  for  the 
spoliation  of  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
officers  of  ChUi. 

ft 

Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carvallo,  Feb.  23,  1853.    MSS.  Kotes,  Chili. 

"The  system  of  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  in  the  Austrian  Oov- 
^niment  has,  undoubtedly,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  absolute  coun- 
tries, many  harsh  features,  and  is  deficient  in  many  safeguards  which 
OQr  laws  provide  for  the  security  of  the  accused ;  but  it  is  not  within 
the  competence  of  one  independent  power  to  reform  the  jarisprudence 
of  others,  nor  has  it  the  right  to  regard  as  an  injury  the  application  of 
fi^  JQdicial  system  and  established  mode  of  proceedings  in  foreign  conn- 
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tries  to  its  citizens  when  fairly  brought  nnder  their  operation.  All  ^e 
can  ask  of  Austria,  and  this  we  can  demand  as  a  right,  is,  that  in  her 
proceedings  against  American  citizens  prosecuted  for  offenses  committed 
within  her  jurisdiction,  she  should  give  them  the  full  and  fair  benefit  of 
her  system,  such  as  it  is,  and  deal  with  them  as  she  does  with  her  own 
subjects  or  those  of  other  foreign  powers.  She  cannot  be  asked  to  modify 
her  mode  of  proceedings  to  suit  our  views,  or  to  extend  to  our  citizens 
all  the  advantages  which  her  subjects  would  have  under  our  better  and 
more  humane  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  JacksoD,  Apr.  6,  1855.    MSS.  lust.,  Austria. 

'^Should  it,  however,  be  established  to  your  satisfaction  that  Dr. 
Belcredi  is  an  American  citizen,  the  right  of  this  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  his  case  would  be  very  questionable.  As  such  citizen,  he  is  sab* 
ject  to  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  country  within  which  he  is 
domiciled  or  resides,  and  the  United  States  could  not  make  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  a  ground  of  complaint  unices  those  laws  were  contrary' 
to  treaty  stipulations  or  were  used  in  bad  faith  or  oppressively  to  inflict 
injuries  upon  him." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Nov.  16,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Swits. 

''This  State  of  affairs  was  brought  to  a  crisis  in  May  last  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  decree  levying  a  contribution  pro  rata  upon  all  the  capi- 
tal in  the  Bepublic,  between  certain  specified  amounts,  whether  held  by 
Mexicans  or  foreigners.  Mr.  Forsyth,  regarding  this  decree  in  the  light 
of  a  '  forced  loan,'  formally  protested  against  its  application  to  his  coun- 
tr^'men,  and  advised  them  not  to  pay  the  contribution,  but  to  suffer  it 
to  be  forcibly  exacted.  Acting  upon  this  advice  an  American  citizen 
refused  to  pay  the  contribution,  and  his  property  was  seized  by  armed 
men  to  satisfy  the  amount,  l^ot  content  with  this,  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded still  further  and  issued  a  decree  banishing  him  from  the  country. 
Our  minister  immediately  notified  them  that,  if  this  decree  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  Hhe  most 
decided  measures  that  belong  to  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the  re- 
presentative office.'  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  the  banishment 
was  enforced,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  promptly  announced  to  the  Gk)vernmect 
the  suspension  of  the  political  relations  of  his  legation  with  them,  until 
the  pleasure  of  his  own  Government  should  be  ascertained. 

"This  Government  did  not  regard  the  contributions  imposed  by  the 
decree  of  the  15th  May  last  to  be  in  strictness  a  '  forced  loan,'  and  assacli 
prohibited  by  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1826  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Mexico,  to  the  benefits  of  which  American  citizens  are  entitled 
by  treaty;  yet  the  imposition  of  the  contribution  upon  foreigners  was 
considered  an  unjust  and  oppressive  measure.  Besides,  internal  factioos 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kepublic  were  at  the  same  time  levying  similar 
exactions  upon  the  property  of  our  citizens  and  interrupting  their  com- 
merce.   There  had  been  an  entire  failure  on  the  part  of  our  minister  to 
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secare  redress  for  the  wroDgs  which  oiir  citizeus  had  endured,  notwith- 
standing his  persevering  efforts.  And  from  the  temper  manifested  by 
the  Mexican  Government  he  had  repeatedly  assured  us  that  no  favorable 
change  could  be  expected  until  the  United  States  should  ^give  striking 
endence  of  their  will  and  power  to  protect  their  citizens/  and  that  *  severe 
chastening  is  the  only  earthly  remedy  for  our  grievances.'  From  this 
statement  of  facts,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  idle  to  direct  Mr. 
Forsyth  to  retrace  his  steps  and  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
Government,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  proper  to  sanction  his  with- 
drawal of  the  legation  from  the  city  of  Mexico.'' 

President  BachanaOy  Second  Annual  Message,  1858. 
As  to  inequalily  of  taxation,  see  Mupra,  $  204. 
Aa  to  protection  generally,  see  mpra^  $  189. 

'^It  is  quite  true,  for  example,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  when 
citizens  of  the  United  States  go  to  a  foreign  country  they  go  with  an 
implied  understanding  that  they  are  to  obey  its  laws,  and  submit  them- 
selves, in  good  faith,  to  its  established  tribunals.  When  they  do  busi- 
ness with  its  citizens,  or  make  private  contracts  there,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  either  their  own  or  the  foreign  Government  is  to  be  made 
^  party  to  this  business  or  these  contracts,  or  will  undertake  to  deter- 
mine any  disputes  to  which  they  may  give  rise.  The  case,  however,  is 
very  much  changed  when  no  impartial  tribunals  can  be  said  to  exist  in 
a  foreign  country,  or  when  they  have  been  arbitrarily  controlled  by  the 
Government  to  the  injury  of  our  citizens.  So,  also,  the  case  is  widely 
different  when  the  foreign  Government  becomes  itself  a  party  to  im- 
portant contracts,  and  then  not  only  fails  to  fulfill  them,  but  capriciously 
ftDDQls  them,  to  the  great  loss  of  those  who  have  invested  their  time 
and  labor  and  capital  from  a  reliance  upon  its  own  good  faith  and  jus- 
tice," 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dimitry,  May  3,  1860.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  States. 

A  fraudulent  decision  by  a  foreign  judge  condemning  an  American 
ship,  is  a  ground  for  a  demand  for  redress  by  this  Government  from  the 
Government  of  such  judge. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Webb,  Dec.  7,  1867.  MSS.  lost.,  BraziL    See 
infra,  $  329a. 

*4  have  therefore  to  instruct  you  to  bring  this  whole  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to  say  that  the  President  hopes 
that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  release  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  may  bo  held  in  custody  in  Cuba  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  or  for  their  immediate  trial  under 
the  guarantees  and  with  the  rights  secured  by  that  treaty.  You  are 
also  instructed  to  ask  for  the  restoration  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  their  properties  and  estates,  so  far  as  the  same  have  been 
arbitrarily  embargoed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty. 
You  will  also  endeavor  to  secure  some  mode  for  the  early  and  equita* 
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bio  indemnificatiou  and  satisfaction  to  the  several  parties,  whose  rights 
have  been  violated,  of  the  amounts  which  shonid  rightfully  come  to 
each  claimant  for  the  illegal  detention  of  his  property  or  his  persou. 
You  will  say  that  this  suggestion  is  made  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of 
justice,  and  of  good  will,  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  of  damages  in 
each  case  which  shall  be  just  as  between  the  two  Governments.  Yon 
will  also  say  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  have  the  investigation 
conducted  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  done  in  Spaiu  without  subjec^ 
ing  the  claimants  to  unnecessary  expense.  It  cannot  be  done  in  Gaba, 
at  present,  without  subjecting  many  of  them  to  personal  danger.  In 
this  connection  I  must  again,  on  behalf  of  this  Government,  express,  in 
the  interest  of  good  will  and  of  the  continued  good  understanding 
which  we  desire  to  maintain  with  Spain,  the  strong  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Government  at  Madrid  will  confer  fresh  powers  upon  Mr. 
Lopez  Roberts  (or  upon  such  other  person  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  may  be  selected  for  that  purpose)  to  arrange  all  such  questions  with 
this  Government. 

.  ''The  Spanish  authorities  in  Guba  seem  to  be  clothed  with  absolate 
power  for  the  commission  of  such  acts  as  are  now  complained  of,  but 
when  redress  is  sought,  we  are  referred  to  the  distant  Cabinet  of  Madrid, 
where  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  refer  again  to  Cuba  for  information, 
and  the  case  is  thus  suspended  and  delayed,  to  the  grievous  injury  of 
the  parties  and  at  the  hazard  of  irritation  from  the  delay  of  which  the 
necessity  is  not  apparent  to  the  impatient  sufferers  or  to  the  public. 

''The  President  has  respected  the  Spanish  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Island  of  Guba  during  the  present  contest  against  a  strong  sym- 
pathetic pressure  from  without.  Spain  owes  it  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  her  own  traditional  honor  and  sense  of  justice  that  her  sov- 
ereignty shall  not  be  used  for  the  oppression  and  injury  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Republic.^' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  June  24, 1870.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spun ;  For. 
Rel.,  1870. 

"  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  decree  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  military 
tribunal  in  Cuba,  and  published  in  the  Diario  de  la  Marina  on  the  9th 
of  November,  current. 

"  This  decree  purports  to  condemn  to  death  sundry  persons  named  in 
it  as  the  central  republican  junta  of  Guba  and  Porte  Bico,  established 
in  New  York,  and  to  confiscate  their  property.  It  appears  affirmatively 
in  the  decree  that  none  of  the  condemned  had  appeared  before  the  court 

"  This  revolutionary  body,  known  as  the  Cuban  junta,  v6luntarily 
disbanded  itself  about  one  month  before  this  decree  was  made,  and  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  discontinue  any  hostile  purpose  it  might  hare 
entertained  against  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  During  its  previous  history 
its  acts,  so  far  as  conflicting  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
international  duties  of  this  Government,  were  repressed  by  the  Pre^i- 
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dent  This  Department  has  also  been  officially  informed  by  Mr.  Roberts 
that  the  state  of  afEairs  in  Gaba  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  one  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  the  extraordi 
nary  powers  previonsly  vested  in  him  had  been  withdrawn.  This 
Oovemment  has,  therefore,  seen  with  snrprise  and  regret  the  annonnce- 
ment  of  a  policy  in  Cnba  which  is  apparently  nncalled  for  by  any 
present  emergencies,  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  now  enter- 
tained by  the  most  enlightened  nations  as  to  the  treatment  of  political 
offenses,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  will  tend  to  continue  the  nn- 
happy  disturbances  which  exist  in  Cuba.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
80  far  as  this  is  a  purely  domestic  question  between  the  Oovemment  of 
Spain  and  the  persons  or  properties  of  those  who  are  subject  to  that 
GoTemment,  the  United  States  have  no  other  right  to  interpose  than 
that  growing  out  of  the  friendly  relations  which  have  always  existe<l 
between  them  and  Spain,  and  the  good  faith  with  which  they  have  ob- 
served their  duties  and  obligations  in  the  contest.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  list  ai!e  to  be  found  the  names  of  some  persons  who 
claim  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  to  each  such  person,  you 
will  inform  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  that,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
hia  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  TJnited  States  is  valid,  and  that  he  has 
done  no  act  to  forfeit  his  rights  as  such,  it  will  be  claimed  and  insisted 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  trial  by  civil  tribunal,  and  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law  which  are  guaranteed  to  citizens  of  the  TJnited  States  by 
the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795  which  has  already  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  correspondence  between  you  and  the  Spanish  Government." 

Hr.Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Nov.  25,  1870.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain ;  For. 
Re].,  1871. 

"It  is  understood  to  be  the  usual  custom  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States  near  the  border,  to  permit  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Canadian  bar  to  appear  as  counsel  for  British  subjects ;  but 
this  is  an  act  of  courtesy  and  comity,  not  an  admission  of  a  right,  and 
if  the  courts  of  Manitoba  do  not  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  the  bar 
of  the  United  States,  we  can  only  regret  their  decision,  but  cannot 
officially  complain  of  it." 

Mr.  DftTis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ansthi,  July  17,  1873.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

When  there  is  a  denial  of  justice  in  Canada  in  a  particular  case  of 
wrong  inflicted  in  Canada  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  case  is 
ooe  for  diplomatic  intervention. 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  £.  Thornton,  Sept.  4, 1873.    MSS.  Kotos,  Gr.  Brit. 

*^It  may,  in  general,  be  true  that  when  foreigners  take  up  their 
abode  in  a  country  they  must  expect  to  share  the  fortune  of  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  cannot  expect  a  preference  over  them.  While,  how- 
ever, a  Government  may  construe  according  to  its  pleasure  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  its  own  citizens  from  injury,  foreign  Governments  have 
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a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  judge  whether  their  citizens  have  re- 
ceived the  protection  due  to  them  parsaant  to  pablic  law  and  treaties. 
It  may  be  the  abstract  right  of  a  Government  to  exclude  foreigners 
entirely  from  its  territories.  This  right,  however,  has  rarely  been  ex- 
ercised in  modern  times.  Whenever  it  is  waived,  this  step  imparts  to 
the  Government  to  whom  the  foreigners  may  owe  their  allegiance  tho 
right  of  seeing  that  the  duty  of  the  other  Government  toward  them  is 
fulfilled.  An  acknowledgment  of  this  right  is  not,  under  the  circam- 
stances,  as  Mr.  Lafragua  seems  to  suppose,  tantamount  to  making 
unjust  and  invidious  discriminations  in  favor  of  foreigners  and  against 
citizens.  It  cannot  be  acknowledged,  as  Mr.  Lafragua  maintains,  that 
diplomatic  interference  in  such  cases  necessarily  annihilates  or  trenches 
upon  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  judiciary  of  a  country.  In  cases  of 
a  denial  of  justice  the  right  of  intervention  through  the  diplomatic 
channel  is  allowed,  and  justice  may  as  much  be  denied  when,  as  in 
this  ca&e,  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek  it  by  judicial  process,  as  if  it  were 
denied  after  having  been  so  sought." 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Dec.  16, 1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

Unjust  discrimination  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  a  for- 
eign country  by  which  he  is  subjected  to  peculiarly  harsh  imprisonment 
and  other  injuries  forms  a  basis  of  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  such  foreign  state. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Jan.  7,  1874;  MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Kcp. 
Supra,  J  189. 

*'  I  duly  received  and  have  taken  into  deliberate  consideration  yoar 
note  of  the  30th  ultimo  and  the  accompanying  documents.  It  presents 
a  claim  against  this  Government  for  the  alleged  miirder  of  Mexican 
shepherds  on  an  estate  belonging  to  Don  Toribio  Lozano,  of  l^envo 
Leon,  Mexico,  which  estate  is  situated  in  Nueces,  Tex.,  and  for  dam- 
ages resulting  therefrom.  Though  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
moderation,  clearness,  and  fullness  of  your  statement,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  your  conclusion  as  to  the  accountability  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  case  referred  to  or  in  others  of  a  similar  character.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  Government  is  answerable  in  pecuniary  damages  for 
the  murder  of  individuals  by  other  individuals  within  its  jurisdiction. 

"  It  is  undoubted  ly  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  prosecute  such  oflfenders 
according  to  law,  by  all  means  in  its  power.  If  this  duty  be  honestlj 
and  diligently  fulfilled  the  obligation  of  a  Government  in  such  a  case  is 
discharged.  Though  the  crime  by  which  the  Mexican  shepherds  are 
alleged  to  have  lost  their  lives  may  not  be  without  precedent,  it  seems 
obviously  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  quarter 
where  it  was  perpetrated,  to  expect  that  it  would  certainly  be  punisbed. 
This  seems  especially  true  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  tbat,  un- 
der the  system  of  law  which  pervades  this  country,  no  person  can  be 
arrested  upon  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  crime  except  upon  tbe 
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affidavit  of  a  credible  witness.  The  affidavit  referred  to  must  specify 
the  name  of  the  accosed  party.  It  is  not  alleged  io  your  note  tbat  the 
coarse  adverted  to  was  pursued  in  this  case.  If  it  was  disregarded  vol- 
antarily  or  through  necessity,  I  cannot  discern  where  the  responsibility 
of  this  Government  begins. 

*' Mexicans  in  Texas  and  Americans  in  Mexico  who  engage  in  business 
near  the  border  must  not  at  present,  or  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come, 
expect  either  Government  to  insure  them  against  all  the  risks  insepa- 
rable from  such  enterprises.  If  the  obligations  of  both  Governments 
QQder  treaties  and  the  public  law  are  conscientiously  fulfilled,  nothing 
more,  it  is  believed,  can  justly  be  looked  for." 

Ur.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mariscal,  Feb.  19,  1875.    MSS.  Notes,  Mex. ;  For. 
Rel.,  1875. 

^^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  8th 
mtant,  alleging  that  two  Mexicans,  named  Mateo  Roble  and  Gabriel 
kyva,  respectively,  were,  some  time  since,  murdered  in  Texas.  In 
proof  of  this  charge,  your  note  is  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  cer- 
tain persons,  no  one  of  whom,  however,  claims  to  have  witnessed  the 
homicides.  They  all  speak  of  them  as  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
Even  the  names  of  the  supposed  culprits  are  not  mentioned.  It  seems 
clear  that  testimony  of  this  character  can  scarcely  be  made  the  basis  of 
aoy  specific  proceeding.  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  Ley va  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  to  the  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande  by  order  of  a  judge  in  Texas. 
This  statement,  likewise,  is  so  incredible  on  its  face  as  to  serve  as  its 
own  refutation.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  the  punishment 
of  banishment  is  not  provided  for  any  offense  which  may  be  committed 
in  Texas.  Without  such  a  provision,  no  judge  there  would  take  upon 
himself  the  infliction  of  such  a  penalty. 

<*As  the  purpose  of  your  communication,  however,  is  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Texas  may  be  invited  to  the  subject,  I  have  the 
honor  to  add  that  this  Department  has  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  re- 
gard to  it.'' 

Same  to  same,  Mar.  18,  1875;  ibid* 

'4  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  9th  instant  upon 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  murder  of  certain  Mexican  shepherds  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas.  You  allege  that  neglect  to  prosecute  the  of- 
fenders would  be  a  denial  of  that  justice  which  your  Government  has  a 
right  to  expect.  Your  allegation  is  entirely  concurred  in.  It  is  not 
perceived,  however,  where  the  neglect  imputed  began,  or  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it. 

^^  A  large  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  but  very  sparsely  peopled ;  and 
in  that  remote  and  extended  region  the  police  is  small  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  the  population,  and  there,  as  in  all  regions  similarly  sit- 
uated, the  prevention,  detection^  and  punishment  of  crime  is  difficult,  if 
uot,  at  times,  impossible. 
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**  The  character  of  a  border  populatiou  in  such  country,  comprising 
but  too  often  lawless  persons  of  the  nationalties  of  each  of  the  coterraiD- 
ons  States,  and  refagees  from  the  laws  of  all  nationalities,  who  alter- 
nately assume  the  character  of  citizens  of  either  of  the  bordering  States, 
so  notorionsly  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  order  and  enforciDg 
laws,  that  those  who  voluntarily  seek  residence  or  resort  thither  mast 
be  presumed  to  be  aware  of  the  risks  thus  incurred. 

<*  But  if,  as  is  alleged,  murders  have  been  committed,  the  same  rules 
of  evidence,  in  regard  to  crimes  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  that 
quarter  must  be  applied  as  would  be  applicable  to  their  commission  in 
the  more  densely  peopled  parts  of  the  State,  where,  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  law  may  be  executed  with  greater  facility  and  certainty. 

^'  Tou  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  if  the  Mexican  shepherds 
were  murdered,  as  you  allege,  no  one  would  deplore  it  more  than  my- 
self, or  would  do  more  towards  having  the  guilty  parties  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  law. 

"A  copy  of  your  note  on  this  subject  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
governor  of  Texas,  and  his  attention  shall  be  seriously  invited  to  the 
subject." 

Same  to  same,  Mar.  18>  1875 ;  ibid, 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  alleged  mnrder  of  certain  Mexican  shep- 
herds in  the  western  quarter  of  Texas.  It  assumes  that  in  the  note  of 
this  Department,  of  the  18th  ultimo;  the  right  of  your  Government  to 
consider  that  there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice  in  the  matter  is  ac- 
knowledged. This  assumption,  however,  is  believed  not  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  phraseology  of  that  note.  Murder,  in  this  country?  can 
only  be  prosecuted  upon  information,  under  oath,  as  to  the  fact  and  as 
to  the  perpetrators.  This  Department  is  not  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  such  information  in  this  case.  Had  there  been,  and  had  the  proper 
authorities  then  refused  or  neglected  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  there 
would  have  been  ground  for  the  charge  that  there  had  been  a  denial  of 
justice.  At  present  there  has  been  no  such  denial,  as  there  has  been 
no  application  in  that  shape  only  in  which  it  can  legally  be  enter- 
tained." 

Same  to  same,  Apr.  6, 1875 ;  ibid. 

'^  This  Government  has  not  claimed  that  citizens  of  the  TTnited  States, 
who  place  themselves  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  carry  with  them  the 
particular  immunities  surrounding  trials  in  their  own  country,  nor  has 
it  insisted  that  peculiar  advantages  to  the  accused,  such  as  trial  by 
jury  and  the  habeas  corpus,  are  or  mast  be  a  part  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  foreign  countries. 

'<  But  we  have  claimed  that  by  International  law,  and  by  the  usages 
and  customs  of  civilized  nations,  a  trial  at  law  must  be  conducted  with* 
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oat  anaeeinly  haste,  with  certain  safeguards  to  the  accased,  and  in 
deference  to  certain  recognized  rights,  in  order  to  mete  oat  justice. 

"It  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  our  citizens  such  well-known 
rights  and  privileges  that  article  seven  is  found  among  the  provisions 
of  oortreaty  of  1705.    •    •    • 

<'It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  an  accused  person  has  all  the 
benefits  of  onr  treaty,  where  the  defender  appointed  refused  to  read  the 
defense  provided,  when  the  accused  was  not  present  at  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  trial,  and  where  no  counsel  was  allowed  or  provided,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  military  oflBcer  defending  him 
practically  admitted  his  culpability. 

"Moreover,  you  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the  prisoners  of  the 
Virginius  reached  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  the  evening  of  November  1 ; 
that  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock  a  council  of  war  was  convened  on 
board  the  Tornado ;  that  its  labors  were  completed  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  that  the  consular  officer  who  demanded  of  General  Burriel 
permission  to  advise  with  his  countrymen  was  in  a  gross  manner  denied 
access  to  them ;  that  the  sentences  were  not  confirmed,  and  the  execu- 
tions were  hastened  for  fear  that  they  would  be  stopped  by  superior 
aothority.    •    •    • 

^'  In  fine,  if  trial  by  military  conrts,  as  it  has  been  practiced  in  Cuba, 
U  to  be  continued,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  cases  in  which  justice 
and  moderation  are  most  required,  such  form  can  supply  the  guarantees 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government,  our  citizens  are  entitled, 
and  the  absence  of  which  will  and  must  cause  frequent  and  dangerous 
differences.'* 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cushing,  Dec.  27, 1875.    M8S.  Inst.,  Spain.    See 
tn/ra,  $  327. 

''Protocol  of  a  oonfertmco  held  at  Madrid,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1877,  between  the  Son, 
CelA  Cu$hing,  minUter  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  and  his  excel- 
^cySeiior  Don  Fernando  Calderon  y  CoUantes,  minister  of  state  of  Hie  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain. 

"The  leepectiye  parties,  mataally  desiring  to  terminate  amicably  all  controversy 
u  to  theeifect  of  existing  treaties  in  certain  matters  of  Jndicial  procedure,  and  for  the 
^^^Mons  set  forth  and  representations  exchanged  in  yarions  notes  and  previons  con- 
fereoees,  proceeded  to  make  declaration  on  both  sides  as  to  the  understanding  of  the 
two  GoYemments  in  the  premises,  and  respecting  the  true  application  of  said  treaties. 

'^SeftoT  Calderon  y  CoUantes  declared  as  follows : 

"1.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Spain,  her  adjacent  islands,  or  her 
Qltnunarine  possessions,  charged  with  acts  of  sedition,  treason,  or  conspiracy  against 
the  institntions,  the  public  security,  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  or  against  the  su- 
preme Gfovemment,  or  any  other  crime  whatsoever,  shall  be  subject  to  trial  by  any 
^loeptional  tribunal,  but  exclusively  by  the  ordinary  Jurisdiction,  except  in  the  case 
of  being  captured  with  arms  in  hand. 

"2.  Those  who,  not  coming  within  this  last  case,  may  be  arrested  or  imprisoned, 
*luill  be  deemed  to  have  been  so  arrested  or  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  civil  authority 
for  theeifects  of  the  law  of  April  17, 1821,  even  though  the  arrest  or  imprisonment 
*^11  have  been  effected  by  armed  force. 
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"3.  Those  Tvho  may  be  taken  with  arms  in  hand,  and  who  are  therefoie  compre- 
hended in  the  exception  of  the  first  article,  shall  be  tried  by  ordinary  oonncil  of  war, 
in  conformity  with  the  second  article  of  the  hereinbefore-mentioned  law;  but  even  in 
this  case  the  accused  bhall  enjoy  for  their  defense  the  gnarantees  embodied  in  the 
aforesaid  law  of  April  17, 1821. 

"4.  In  consequence  whereof|  as  well  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph 
as  in  those  of  the  second,  the  parties  accused  are  allowed  to  name  attomeye  and  ad- 
vocates, who  shall  have  access  to  them  at  suitable  times ;  they  shall  be  furnished  in 
due  season  with  copy  of  the  accusation  and  a  list  of  witnesses  for  the  proeecation, 
which  latter  shall  be  examined  before  the  presumed  criminal,  his  attorney  and  advo- 
cate, in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  articles  twenty  to  thirty-one  of  the  said 
law ;  they  shall  have  right  to  compel  the  witnesses  of  whom  they  desire  to  avail 
themselves  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  do  it  by  means  of  depositions;  they 
shall  present  such  evidence  as  they  may  judge  proper ;  and  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  and  to  make  their  defense,  in  public  trial,  orally  or  in  writing,  by  them- 
selves or  by  means  of  their  counsel. 

*^  5.  The  sentence  pronounced  shall  bo  referred  to  the  audiencia  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict, or  to  the  Captain-General,  according  as  the  trial  may  have  taken  place  before 
the  ordinary  judge  or  before  the  council  of  war,  in  conformity  also  with  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  above-mentioned  law. 

"  Mr.  Cnshing  declared  as  follows : 

''  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the 
State  where  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  or  whon  not  committed  within 
any  State  the  trial  will  proceed  in  such  place  as  Congress  may  direct  (Art.  Ill,  $  2) ; 
that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime 
unless  on  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval 
forces  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  (Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Art. 
V) ;  and  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witneuses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  counsel  for  his  defense 
(Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Art.  YI). 

**  2.  The  act  of  Congress  of  April  30, 1790,  chap.  9,  sec.  29,  re-enacted  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  provides  that  every  person  accused  of  treason  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment and  a  list  of  the  jury,  and  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  at  the  trial,  de- 
livered to  him  three  days  before  the  same,  and  in  all  other  capital  cases  two  days  be- 
fore that  takes  place ;  that  in  all  such  cases  the  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  make  hifi 
full  defense  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  who  shall  have  free  access  to  him  at  all 
seasonable  honrs ;  that  he  shall  be  allowed  in  his  defense  to  make  any  proof  which 
he  can  produce  by  lawful  witnesses,  and  he  shall  have  due  power  to  compel  his  vrit- 
nesses  to  appear  in  court. 

"  3.  All  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  acts  of  Congress  are  of  constant 
and  permanent  force,  except  on  occasion  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

**  4.  The  provisions  herein  set  forth  apply  in  terms  to  all  persons  accused  of  the 
commission  of  treason  or  other  capital  crimes  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  as 
well  by  the  letter  of  the  law  as  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties,  the  said  provisions  ex- 
tend  to  and  comprehend  all  Spaniards  residing  or  being  in  the  United  States. 

**  SeDor  Calderon  y  CoUantes  then  declared  as  follows : 

'*  In  view  of  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  question  in  a  manner  so  proper  for 
the  preservation  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  respective  Governments,  and 
in  order  to  afford  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  completest  security  o( 
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tiie  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  His  Mijesty's  GoYemment  in  the  promises,  commaDd 
will  be  given  hy  royal  order  for  the  striot  obseryance  of  the  terms  of  the  present 
protocol  in  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  specifically  in  the  Island  of  Cnba- 
"la  testimony  of  which  we  have  interchangeably  signed  this  protocol. 

''Caleb  Cubhino. 

'^Ferndo.  Calderon  t  Collantbs. 

The  above  is  to  be  regarded  as  simply  an  opinion  by  the  parties  as 
to  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  relation  in  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
As  to  the  United  States  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law. 

5i(pra,  i  131. 

^^It  has,  from  the  very  foundation  of  this  Government,  been  its  aim 
that  its  citizens  abroad  should  be  assured  of  the  guarantees  of  law; 
that  accused  persons  should  be  apprised  of  the  specific  ofifense  with 
which  they  might  be  charged ;  that  they  should  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  them ;  that  they  should  have  the  riglit  to  be  heard  in 
their  own  defense,  either  by  themselves  or  such  counsel  as  they  might 
choose  to  employ  to  represent  them;  in  short,  that  they  should  have  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  with  the  presumption  of  innocence  surrounding 
them  as  a  shield  at  all  stages  of  the  proceediugs,  until  their  guilt  should 
be  established  by  competent  and  sufficient  evidence." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Aristarchi  Bey,  Dec.  8, 1877.    MSS.  Notes,  Turkey. 

Conviction  and  punishment  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  a  for- 
eign country,  in  a  trial  conducted  with  palpable  iojustice  and  in  violation 
of  settled  principles  of  law,  will  be  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  redress  from 
such  country  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Erarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langston,  Apr.  12, 1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hayti. 

See  same  to  same,  Dec.  23,  1878;  Nov.  3,  18^0 ;  Mr.  Davis,  Asst.  Sec,  to  Mr. 

LangatoD,  Ang.  27,  1882. 
As  to  defense  ofreB  adjudioaia,  see  $upra,  $$  238,  329a. 

^^  I  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  joint  reso- 
Nation  passed  during  the  late  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
approved  on  the  15th  ultimo,  reciting  certain  allegations  in  relation  to 
Edward  O'M.  Condon,  whose  case  had  heretofore  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  correspondence  with  your  legation,  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
i^hl  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  in  the  premises,  and,  if  deemed 
expedient,  to  take  such  action  as  may  secure  to  the  prisoner  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exoneration  or  a  speedy,  fair,  and  impartial  trial. 

^^  It  is  not  desired,  pending  such  investigation,  that  you  should  take 
any  farther  ofiQcial  action  in  behalf  of  Condon,  but  you  may  say  infor- 
mally to  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  ordered  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  conviction  of  Condon,  and  that  if  the  result  of 
such  investigation  should  tend  to  exonerate  the  prisoner  from  the  crime 
of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  or  should  develop  facts  in  his  favor  not 
known  or  presented  at  his  former  trial,  the  exculpatory  proof  will  be 
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laid  in  dae  time  before  Her  Majesty's  Govemment,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  a  new  trial,  with  adequate  .means  of  defense,  will  be  accorded  as 
an  act  of  jastice  and  equity." 

Mr.  ETarto,  Sec.  of  Stale,  to  Mr.  Welab,  Jaly  1, 1878.    MSS.  Inst,  Gr.  Brit;  For. 
Bel.,  1878. 

^^  The  Department's  instruction  No.  100,  of  the  Ist  instant,  recited 
for  your  information  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  15th  ultimo, 
in  relation  to  the  case  of  Edward  O'M.  Condon,  and  gave  to  you  certain 
directions  as  to  the  course  to  be  observed  toward  Her  Majesty's  GoTern- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  contemplated  investigation.  Subsequently,  on 
proceeding  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  that  resolution  by  providing  for 
an  impartial  and  discreet  investigation  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  any  evidence 
is  offered  or  obtainable  which  might  justify  an  appeal  for  a  new  trial,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  instruct  you  to  defer  action  on  that  instruction, 
and  the  telegram  of  the  8th  instant  was  accordingly  sent  to  you. 

<<  In  execution  of  the  request  contained  in  the  resolution,  the  De- 
partment, by  the  President's  desire,  has  requested  •  •  •  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  without  delay,  in  order  to  enter  promptly  upon  the  re- 
quired investigation,  and  to  omit  no  attention  to  the  inquiry  {lointed  ont 
in  the  joint  resolution  which  may  promise  beneficial  results  •  *  * 
has  been  instructed,  however,  before  taking  any  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  proposed  investigation,  to  report  to  you  in  order  to  obtain  your 
needful  counsel  and  co-operation  in  the  delicate  mission  with  which  be 
is  charged.     •    •    • 

''If  the  result  of  *  *  *  's  investigation  shall  make  it  probable 
that  full  justice  failed  to  be  done  to  the  prisoner  on  his  conviction, 
and  if,  upon  a  candid  statement  of  the  proofs  now  accessible,  it  shonld 
be  reasonably  probable  that  the  prisoner's  innocence  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  convicted  could  be  shown,  you  will  be  put  in  possession  by 
*  *  *  of  all  the  facts.  Should  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  these 
facts  bear  the  import  which  I  have  suggested,  you  will  present  them  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  their  consideration.  This  Government  can- 
not doubt  of  the  disposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  meet  the 
case  presented  with  the  most  favorable  purposes  in  the  prisoner's  be- 
half that  the  facts  laid  before  them  will  warrant.  If,  however,  the 
result  of  the  investigation  should  satisfy  •  •  •  and  yourself  tbat 
there  is  no  fair  support  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  any  failure  of  jus- 
tice in  the  conviction,  and  that  no  new  facts  can  be  proved  that  would 
make  Condon's  innocence  appear,  the  good  offices  of  the  Government 
will  be  directed  to  a  renewed  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  British 
Government. 

" The  President  has  every  desire  that  theinvestigation  shall  result 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  any  event  shall  satisfy  him 
and  his  friends  tbat  every  proper  step  has  been  taken  in  his  behalf  to 
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accomplish  the  purposes  6f  the  joint  resohition  of  Congress.  It  is  par- 
ticularly advisable  that  nothing  be  done  which  might  give  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Mojesty  even  colorable  grounds  for  regarding  the  action 
now  taken  as  in  any  sense  an  interference  in  the  domestic  judicial  ad- 
ministration  of  another  state,  the  sole  object  being  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, whether  any  presumption  of  innocence  exists  in  favor  of  the  pris- 
oner, which,  if  ho  were  a  British  subject,  and  the  evidence  in  his  behalf 
came  through  the  usual  channels  of  British  law,  might  reasonably 
operate  to  secure  him  the  relief  contemplated.'^ 

Same  to  same,  Jnly  21,  1678 ;  iUd. 

<Tour  dispatches  ISo.  849,  of  the  9th  ultimo,  and  No.  850,  of  the  10th, 
have  been  read  with  attention.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  general 
question  of  extraordinary  taxes,  and  the  complaints  preferred  to  you 
by  American  residents  in  Mexico  against  their  exaction,  while  the  sec- 
OQd  refers  to  the  special  case  of  the  forced  loan  imposed  on  the  late 
Walter  Henry,  and  transmits  the  recent  correspondence  between  your- 
self and  Mr.  Avila  on  that  subject.  Your  note  to  the  minister  meets 
with  the  full  approval  of  this  Department.  It  is  observed  that  the 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Avila  in  regard  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Mexico  amply  justifies  the  conclusions  reached  here  in 
November  last*  and  made  the  occasion  of  an  instruction  to  yon  of  the 
22d  of  that  month,  which  you  have  already  acknowledged.  The  guar- 
antees of  the  treaty  securing  to  our  citizens  in  Mexico  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  that  country  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  illusory  and  unsub- 
stantial so  long  as  those  laws  arc  ignored  through  the  acts  of  subordi- 
nate military  authorities,  and  the  judgments  of  the  highest  tribunals  of 
the  land  are  unheeded. 

^The  situation  is  one  which  in  the  highest  degree  warrants  and  de- 
mands diplomatic  intervention,  the  right  to  which  is  certainly  not  de- 
barred by  the  unsatisfactory  assurance  that  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens 
are  shared  in  common  with  those  of  natives. 

^'Tho  Department  concurs  in  your  belief  that  further  discussion  of 
the  qnestion  of  forced  loans  must  be  fruitless,  unless  the  Mexican  Gov- 
^ment  can  give  assurance  of  its  willingness  to  take  up  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  reaching  an  international  agreement  thereon.*^ 

Mr.  P.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  BIr.  Foster,  Jan.  15,  1879.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Mex. ;  For.  Bel.,  1879. 
As  to  ineqaaUty  of  taxation  on  aliens,  see  supra,  i  204. 

A  law  of  the  Argentine  Republic  which  provides  that  unless  the  heirs 
ofpersons  dying  in  that  country  appear  and  make  claim  to  their  estate, 
8ach  estate  will  be  confiscated,  is  such  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  to  call  for  the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osbom,  Sept,  4, 1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Bep. 
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^<  The  state  to  which  a  foreigner  belongs  may  interfere  for  his  pro- 
tection when  he  has  received  positive  maltreatment,  or  when  he  has 
been  denied  ordinary  justice  in  the  foreign  conntry,  and  the  state  of 
the  foreigner  may  insist  upon  immediate  reparation  in  the  former  case." 

Mr.  Eyarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Goodloe,  Mar.  14, 1879.    MS8.  Inst.,  Belgium. 

<^  Beferring  to  my  general  instruction  of  the  26th  ultimo  (No.  166), 
in  relation  to  the  case  of  Michael  P.  Boyton,  I  now  inclose  to  yoa  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  the  same  month  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Bandall,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Walsh,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who,  it  appears,  was  arrested  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  known  as  the  ^  protection  act.' 
Mr.  Walsh  is  represented  as  being  imprisoned  in  Dublin,  and  itisprob 
able  that  Kilmainham  jail  is  the  place  of  confinement.  His  relatives  in 
this  country,  knowing  only  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  are  unable 
to  afford  the  Department  any  information  as  to  the  specific  charge,  if 
any,  upon  which  he  is  held ;  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  prisoner 
himself  is  also  in  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  particular  offense  for  which 
he  is  thus  subjected  to  summary  detention  and  confinement. 

^^  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  since  1875.  His 
character  as  a  law-abiding  and  good  citizen  is  vouched  for  by  well  known 
and  respectable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  his  cer- 
tificate of  naturalization. 

**  I  have  already  indicated  to  you  in  my  instruction  of  the  26th  of 
May,  the  entire  absence  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  local  or  general  moni- 
cipal  laws  of  Great  Britain.  The  laws  of  that  country,  and  especially 
those  that  relate  to  the  personal  liberty  and  security  of  the  citizen,  have 
always  been  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
cherished  by  Americans  as  a  birthright,  that  they  have  never  failed  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  whatever  the  necessity  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  existence  and  enforcement  in  Ireland  of 
the  exceptional  legislative  measures  recently  enacted  in  respect  to  tbat 
country,  this  Government  cannot  view  with  unconcern  the  application 
of  the  summary  proceedings  attendant  upon  the  execution  of  these 
measures  to  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Irish  origin, 
whose  business  relations  may  render  necessary  their  presence  in  Ireland 
or  any  other  part  of  the  United  Ejugdom,  or  whose  filial  instincts  and 
love  for  kindred  may  have  prompted  them  to  revisit  their  native  coun- 
try. 

^*  If  American  citizens  while  within  British  jurisdiction  offend  against 
British  laws  this  Government  will  not  seek  to  shield  them  from  tbe 
legal  consequences  of  their  acts,  but  it  must  insist  upon  the  application 
to  their  cases  of  those  common  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
which  in  the  United  States  secure  to  every  man  who  offends  against  its 
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laws,  whether  he  be  an  Americun  citizen  or  a  foreign  Bnbject,  tl^ose 
incidents  to  a  criminal  prosecntion  which  afford  the  best  safegoard  to 
personal  liberty  and  the  strongest  protection  against  oppression  under 
the  forms  of  law,  which  might  otherwise  be  practiced  through  excessive 
zeal. 

'*  That  an  accnsed  person  shall  immediately  upon  arrest  be  informed 
of  tbe  specific  crime  or  offense  upon  which  he  is  held,  and  that  he  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  speedy  trial  before  an  impartial  court 
and  jury,  are  essentials  to  every  criminal  prosecution,  necessary  alike 
to  the  protection  of  innocence  and  the  ascertainment  of  guilt.  You  will 
lose  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  arrest  and  detention,  in  which  it  is  probable  Mr.  Barrows,  the 
consal  at  Dublin,  may  be  able  to  aid  you.  And  if  you  shall  find  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  the  light  of  this  and  previous  instruc- 
tions, are  such  as  to  call  for  interference  on  the  part  of  this  Government, 
yon  will  make  such  temperate  but  earnest  representations  as  in  your 
judgment  will  conduce  to  his  speedy  trial,  or  in  case  there  is  no  specific 
charge  against  him,  his  prompt  release  from  imprisonment.'' 

Mr.  Blaine,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  June  2, 18dl.    MSS.  Inst.,  Qr.  Brit. ; 
For.  Bel.,  1881.    See  supra,  $  203. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  my  note  to  you  of  August  29,  last, 
relative  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  existing  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  beg  to  invite  your  attention  particularly  to  the  circum- 
Btaoces  of  your  complaint  of  the  hanging  of  Jos6  Ordifia,  a  Mexican 
ntizcD,  by  certain  residents  of  Arizona,  for  horse  stealing,  having  re- 
cently receivetl  a  letter  upon  that  subject  from  Mr.  John  J.  Gosper, 
acting  governor  of  that  Territory. 

'*  In  furtherance  of  the  Department's  request  to  ascertain  the  facts 
connected  with  the  hanging  of  the  individual  referred  to,  Mr.  Gosper 
called  in  person  upon  the  Mexican  consul  at  Tucson  to  obtain  from  him 
directly  everything  in  relation  to  the  deplorable  circumstance. 

^4t  appears  that  the  only  information  the  consul  possessed  upon  the 
BQbject  was  derived,  first,  from  a  lady  who  wrote  him  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence ;  and  second,  from  Mr.  Paul,  the  sheriff  of  Pima  County,  a 
copy  of  whose  letter  to  the  Mexican  consul  at  Tucson  accompanies  your 
note  of  August  8, 1881. 

'^A  personal  interview  was  also  had  with  Mr.  Paul,  who  was  requested 
to  narrate  all  the  facts  as  for  as  he  was  familiar  with  them.  *  His  state- 
nient  to  me,  by  word  of  mouth,'  adds  Mr.  Gosper,  *  was  substantially 
as  stated  in  his  communication  to  the  consul  of  Mexico,  with  the  addi- 
tional statement  that  the  citizens  of  the  Gila  whose  horses  had  been 
stolen  were  as  certain  that  the  two  men  whom  they  had  captured  were 
regular  horse  thieves  as  though  they  had  been  tried  in  court  and  regu- 
larly proven  as  such ;  that  they  did  not  intend  to  take  the  life  of  Ordiiia, 
<>%  intending  to  let  him  hang  long  enough  to  compel  him  to  give  infor- 
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matioQ  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  stolen  animals,  and  by  mistake  let  him 
hang  too  long.'  Mr.  Gosper  states,  also,  that  he  learned  from  other 
credible  sources  that  the  two  Mexicans  adverted  to  as  in  part  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  Department's  correspondence  were,  without  doubt,  habitaal 
thieves. 

^^  While  admitting  tcf  the  Mexican  consul  the  illegal  and  unfortanate 
circumstance  of  the  hanging  of  one  of  these  men  without  due  process  of 
law,  yet  it  appears  from  the  acting  governor's  communication  that  the 
consul  agreed  with  him  that  the  two  men  in  question  were  probably 
outlaws,  and  that  even  if  the  persons  connected  with  the  hanging  of  one 
of  them  were  to  be  arraigned  before  a  court  of  justice  it  was  doubtful  if 
there  could  be  found  a  witness  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  to  testify 
against  them. 

^*  The  consul  was  assured  by  Mr.  Gosper  that  in  the  event  of  farther 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  coming  to  him  he  would  promptly  act  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

'^In  this  connection  it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  include,  for  your  far- 
ther information,  two  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Gosper's  letter  to  me  upon 
the  general  subject  of  plunder  and  lawlessness  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der, believing,  as  I  do,  that,  coming  from  such  a  source,  they  will  not 
only  serve  to  dispel  all  idea  that  the  prevailing  condition  of  things  may 
be  directly  attributable  to  the  acts  of  American  citizens  alone,  but  will 
suffice  to  convince  you  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  in  that  quarter, 
in  which  your  own  citizens  are  not  infrequently  prominently  concerned. 

"I  quote  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gosper,  who  states  as  follows: 

'*  While  it  is  trae  Americans  on  our  Bide  of  the  line  dividing  the  United  Siateafroni 
Mexico  are  often  guilty  of  murder  and  theft  upon  citizens  of  Mexico,  it  is  equally  true 
that  Mexicans  on  their  side  of  said  line  are  equally  guilty  with  Americans  in  themat* 
ter  of  murder  and  theft;  and  until  recently,  since  the  cow-boy  combination  along  the 
borders  for  plunder,  the  crimes  committed  against  the  citizens  of  both  the  Goreni' 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  along  the  border  were,  in  most  part,  committed 
by  citizens  of  Mexico. 

*' While  the  local  and  general  civil  authorities  of  both  Goveni ments  should  be  active 
and  earnest  in  enforcing  the  laws,  I  think  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Qovemmentof 
Mexico  are  sometimes  perhaps  more  sensitive  over  crimes  committed  by  Americaus 
than  circumstances  in  particular  cases  would  justify.  Mere  rumor  and  false  state- 
ments often,  for  a  time,  create  uneasiness  which  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  quickly 
dispels. 

''  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  repeat  what  must  be  already  known  to  joq, 
that  the  Department  has  uniformly  given  to  your  several  complaints 
in  relation  to  the  border  difficulties  every  possible  attention,  and  has 
sought  upon  each  occasion  the  co-operation  of  the  competent  officers 
of  this  Government  to  remedy,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  their  power,  the 
evils  complained  of.  I  shall  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  in  view  of 
the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Gosper's  letter;  and  in  connection  with 
the  general  subject  of  our  border  troubles,  it  gives  loe  pleasure  to  in- 
close herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
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of  War  of  the  Ist  instant,  from  which  it  appears  that  all  proper  assist- 
ance will  be  given  by  his  Department  to  effect  a  better  and  more  satis- 
factory condition  of  affairs  in  that  section. 

H  can  confidently  assure  yon  of  the  desire  of  the  general  Government 
to  aappress  all  nnlawfnl  disturbances  and  maintain  a  proper  respect  for 
law  and  order  on  the  border,  and  that  it  wi]^  willingly  pursue  such 
means  as  may  be  found  practicable  to  obtain  that  result." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Zamacona,  Nov.  10,  1S81.    MSS.  Notes,  Mex.; 
For.  RcL,  1882.    /n/ra,  $  244. 

'<I  have  to  acknowledge  your  No.  434,  of  the  30th  August  last,  in 
relation  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Henry  George. 

"This  Department  was  first  informed  of  Mj*.  George's  arrest  by  reports 
io  the  newspapers,  and  then  telegraphed  to  you.  Mr.  George  being  in 
Great  Britain,  it  was  supposed  he  would  communicate  to  you  in  writing 
the  facts  as  to  his  arrest  and  thus  afford  you  a  basis  for  proper  action. 
He  however  seems  not  to  have  written  to  you  on  the  subject. 

"  After  his  release  he  had,  it  is  understood,  a  personal  interview  with 
yoQ,  and  the  action  thereupon  promptly  taken  by  you  on  the  informa- 
tion you  possessed  is  justified  by  the  statements  herein  contained. 

"  His  letter  to  the  President,  which  at  once  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  was  referred  to  this  Department,  contained  the  first  detailed 
statement  of  the  facts  received  here.  As  I  understand  that  no  similar 
communication  has  been  made  to  you,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

"Mr.  George  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  this  country.  He  states  that  in  October,  1881,  he  landed  in 
Ireland,  and  since  then  he  has  traveled  in  Great  Britain,  always  con- 
(lacting  himself  in  a  lawful  manner.  On  the  8th  of  August  last,  ho 
started  from  Dublin  for  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the 
town  of  Longhrea,  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  seized  by 
tbe  constabulary,  carried  to  the  police  prison,  where,  in  spite  of  his 
declaration  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  traveling  through 
the  conntry  without  criminal  intent  or  unlawful  purpose,  he  was  held  a 
close  prisoner  for  about  three  hours,  during  which  time  his  baggage 
and  person  were  searched  and  all  his  letters  and  papers  minutely  exam- 
ined. Finally  a  magistrate  arrived,  who  was  informed  by  the  subin- 
spectorthat  Mr.  George  had  been  arrested  upon  telegraphic  information 
that  he  was  a  suspicious  stranger ;  but  Mr.  George's  request  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  source  of  the  information  and  the  ground  of  suspicion 
was  refused.  The  subinspector  further  stated  that  nothing  suspicious 
had  been  found  upon  Mr.  George's  person  or  in  his  effects.  He  was  there- 
upon discharged.  Mr.  George  immediately  protested  in  what  appears 
to  be  proper  terms  against  the  treatment  he  had  received,  stating  that 
he  should  have  been,  given  reasonable  opportunity  for  clearing  up  any 
snspicion  which  might  have  been  entertained  of  him  before  being  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  searched. 
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"  On  the  following  day  Mr.  George  left  Loughrea  and  proceeded  to 
Athenry,  a  town  but  a  few  miles  distant  in  the  same  connty  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  inspector  and  magistrate.  There  he  re- 
mained one  night,  and  the  next  morning,  after  having  visited  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  place,  was  about  to  take  the  train  for  Galway,  when  he 
was  again  stopped  by  ^  subinspector  of  constabulary  and  questioned  as 
to  his  name,  nationality,  business,  from  whence  he  had  come,  and 
whither  he  was  going.  To  all  these  questions  he  gave  true  aoswei^, 
showing  him  to  be  an  American  citizen  of  reputable  character  traveling 
upon  lawful  business.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  the 
train,  but  was  again  placed  under  arrest,  carried  to  the  police  barracks, 
and  his  clothing  and  baggage  again  searched  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Loughrea,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  arrest,  search,  and 
discharge  at  Loughrea  were  known  to  the  constabulary  at  Athenry. 
Mr.  George,  who  in  the  whole  matter  appears  to  have  acted  with  dis- 
cretion and  within  his  rights,  demanded  to  be  promptly  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  but  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  until  the  arrival  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  examined  at 
Loughrea ;  yet  even  then  he  was  not  discharged  until  nearly  midnight, 
and  after  again  being  subjected  to  a  long  examination. 

^^  The  President  is  persuaded  that  the  acts  so  justly  complained  of 
must  have  been  committed  without  authority  by  subordinate  officials 
of  the  Gk>veniment.  But  while  the  first  arrest  was  an  annoyance  to 
which  innocent  travelers  should  not  be  subjected,  and  while  the  search 
and  examination  were  not  justifiable,  and  seem  to  have  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  particularly  to  the  repetition  of  the 
indignity  that  the  President  wishes  your  attention  to  be  directed. 

*'The  second  arrest  occurred  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first; 
it  was  made  within  the  same  jurisdiction  by  officers  conversant  with 
what  had  occurred  at  Loughrea,  who  again  searched  his  person  and 
effects,  and  again  forced  Mr.  George  to  undergo  an  examination,  and 
that  before  the  same  magistrate  who  had  interrogated  him  at  Loughrea. 

<<  These  acts  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  sub- 
ject Mr.  George  to  unnecessary  personal  annoyance. 

"Nor  can  this  action  be  excused  by  the  fact  that  he  is  alleged  to  have 
visited  the  ruins  of  Athenry  in  company  with  the  curate  and  another 
gentleman,  or  that  he  was  seen  to  enter  shops  of  alleged  ^suspects.' 
The  examination  of  Mr.  George  at  Loughrea  had  presumably  shown  the 
object  of  his  presence  in  Ireland,  and  should  have  convinced  the  an- 
thorities  without  an  additional  examination  that  his  visit  to  the  ruined 
abbey  was  one  of  curiosity,  and  that  he  entered  the  shops  with  the  in- 
nocent purpose  of  making  purchases. 

"  Mr.  George's  conduct  in  Athenry  appears  to  have  been  natural  to  a 
traveler  seeking  information  and  amusement,  and  such  as  could  not 
fairly  subject  him  to  suspicion.    While  citizens  of  the  United  Statea 
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traveling  or  resident  abroad  are  subject  to  tbe  reasonable  laws  of  the 
coontry  in  which  they  may  be  sojoarning,  it  is  nevertheless  their  right 
to  be  spared  sach  indignity  and  mortification  as  the  condact  of  the  offi- 
cers at  Longhrea  and  Athcnry  seems  to  have  visited  apon  Mr.  George. 

^This  Government  is  loath  to  believe  that  the  carrent  rumors  are 
trae  that  the  behavior  of  the  officers  and  magistrate  was  prompted  by 
a  prejudice  said  to  exist  among  the  officials  in  Ireland  against  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

'<  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  a  govern- 
mental principle  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  exemption  from  ar- 
rester search  without  good  reason,  and  without  the  observance  of  forms 
calculated  to  insure  that  right,  should  be  jealously  guarded,  and  when 
unfortunate  events  have  demanded  a  temporary  suspension  or  qualifi- 
cation of  the  right  great  care  has  been  exerted  to  avoid  injustice  or  un- 
necessary indignity. 

^^  The  power  given  to  subordinate  officials  by  the  ^  pre vention-of  crime 
act'  is  so  great  and  the  rights  subjected  to  their  discretion  are  so  im- 
portant that  foreign  Governments  may  reasonably  require  that  so  far  as 
their  citizens,  present  in  Ireland  on  legitimate  and  proper  business,  are 
concerned,  the  individuals  selected  to  administer  that  act  should  be 
competent,  well-informed,  and  unprejudiced.  And  should  it  appear  that 
these  officials  have  in  the  case  of  such  foreign  citizens  misused  the  pow- 
ers intrusted  to  them,  they  should  be  subjected  to  such  condemnatory 
action,  and  the  citizens  wronged  should  receive  such  amends  as  the 
fects  may  warrant. 

^'  The  President  regrets  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  he  has  the  facts  be- 
fore him,  the  officials  at  Loughrea  and  Athenry  seem  to  have  fallen  fiBur 
ahort  of  treating  the  rights  of  an  innocent  traveler  with  that  respect 
which  he  cannot  doubt  Her  Majesty's  Government  exacts  of  subordi- 
nate officials. 

'^Itis  not  necessary  now  to  comment  upon  the  law  under  color  of 
which  these  arrests  were  made. 

''As  you  have  already  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Grauville  on  this  sub- 
j^t,  a  reply  will  probably  soon  be  received  by  you.  It  is  trusted  that 
the  tenor  of  that  reply  may  prove  satisfactory  to  this  Government  and 
also  relieve  Mr.  George  from  any  reproach  the  arrests  are  calculated 
iinjastly  to  cast  upon  him.  More  definite  instructions,  therefore,  than 
those  herein  contained  and  those  heretofore  received  by  you  need  not 
now  be  given.^ 

Mr.  Frelinglmysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Oct.  3,  1882.    MSS.  lost.,  Qr. 
Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1882.    See  infra,  $  244. 

"  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  release  of  the 
estates  in  Cuba  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  heretofore  embargoed  or  confiscated,  and  the  release  or  return  of 
which  has  been  directed  by  the  Government  of  Spain. 
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<'  The  correspoudence  on  this  subject  in  your  legation,  extending  over 
more  thao  ten  years,  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  the  details  of 
the  matter  and  as  to  the  position  of  the  two  Oovernments.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  now  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  occurrenoes  in 
Cuba  during  the  insurrection  which  led  to  the  unusual  and  extreme 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Spain  of  embargoing  the  es- 
tates of  many  residents  of  that  island  and  of  confiscating  the  estates  of 
others,  or  of  tho  subsequent  negotiations.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
when  the  orders  touched  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  this  (xovern- 
ment  promptly  protested,  and  has  never  at  any  time  recognized  the  le- 
gality of  this  action  of  the  Spanish  Gk)vernment. 

^*  In  1S71  a  commission  was  appointed  by  agreement  between  the  for- 
eign departments  of  the  two  Governments,  which  was  to  settle  claims 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Government  of  Spam 
for  wrongs  and  injuries  committed  against  their  persons  and  property 
by  tlie  authorities  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection.  That  commission  soon  assembled  iu  Wash- 
ington and  claims  were  presented  to  it. 

^^  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  instruction  it  is  only  necessary  to 
notice  the  claims  based  upon  an  embargo  or  confiscation.  These  casep 
])resent  tliree  items  of  claims : 

<^  1.  For  the  release  of  the  estates  held  by  the  Spanish  Government 

'*2.  For  theretorn'of  the  rents  and  profits  actually  received  by  Spain 
during  the  detention  of  the  property  and  admitted  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  that  Government. 

"  3.  Damages  for  the  detention  of  the  property. 

<<  In  many  instances,  the  statement  of  the  case  presented  by  the  claim- 
ants through  this  Government  to  the  commission  contained  a  demand 
for  indemnity  on  all  three  of  these  grounds,  and  Admiral  Polo,  then 
minister  of  Spain  iu  Washington,  contended  that  the  entire  qnestion 
raised  by  the  embargo  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission, 
to  be  finally  decided  by  that  body.  To  this  Mr.  Fish  did  not  assent, 
and  said  in  his  note  to  Admiral  Polo,  of  May  22, 1872 : 

'*  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  claims  before  the  commiBsion  are  for  eompenflft- 
tiou  for  past  iDJnries,  and  that  the  applications  for  the  release  of  the  estates  are  prop- 
erly subjects  for  diplomatic  interveDtion. 

'^  In  another  note  to  the  Spanish  minister,  dated  June  21, 1872,  and 
referring  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Farres  de  Mora,  Mr.  Fish  said : 

''It  is  the  province  of  tho  commission  to  hear  evidence  on  the  claimsof  Mis.  de 
Mora  for  past  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of  the  authorities  in  Cuba,  and  to  award 
her  pecuniary  compens^ation  if  they  shall  find  that  she  has  suffered  loss  from  that 
cause.  The  property  which  she  now  asks  to  have  released  is  held  under  a  summarT 
order  of  the  Qoyernment.  An  order  of  the  Gfovernment  can  at  once  release  it,  and 
OS  no  pecuniary  claim  can  be  preferred  by  the  Government  of  Spain  against  ber  be- 
fore the  oommlssion  of  arbitration,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  the  release  of  ber 
property  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  final  action  of  the  commission. 
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*'Tlie  position  so  taken  by  Mr.  Fish  has  been  cousistontly  uiainlatned 
by  the  United  States,  and  while  at  first  opposed  by  Spain,  its  validity 
was  soon  conceded. 

^  In  1873  (July  12)  the  Government  of  Spain  pnblisbed  a  decree  ad- 
mitting the  illegality  of  the  embargoes  and  confiscation  and  the  justice 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States.  In  the  preamble  to  this  decree  it 
iasaid: 

''There  cannot  be  foand  in  international  law  any  precept  or  principle  authorizing 
tliisclaas  of  seizor**^  which  bear  npon  their  face  the  etamp  of  confiscation ;  neither 
under  any  sonnd  Jndicial  theory,  is  it  admissible  to  proceed  in  such  manner,  nor  can 
the  exceptional  state  of  war  authorize  under  any  pretext  the  adoption  of  proventiTO 
iDeaHores  of  sach  transcendent  importance,  and  whose  results,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
inevitably  be  diametrically  oppo8e<l  to  the  purpose  which  inspired  it. 

''The  decree  directed  the  release  of  all  estates  embargoed  by  execa- 
tive  order  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  April  20, 18G9,  and  the  prin- 
ciples there  set  forth  have  been  recognized  repeatedly  since  that  date 
tbioagh  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

''The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  presenta- 
tiou  of  the  general  question  of  the  release  of  the  estates,  has  not  failed 
to  continnally  press  upon  the  attention  of  Spain  the  iudividaal  cases 
which  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  its  notice.  Parsuant  to  onr  rep- 
resentations the  minister  of  the  colonies,  on  the  7th  November,  1873, 
telegraphed  to  the  governor-general  at  Havana : 

"  I  salute  your  excellency,  and  reiterate  compliance  with  the  telegram  of  the  15th 
September,  reh&ting  to  the  restoration,  in  obedience  to  treaties  in  force,  of  the  prep- 
ay of  North  American  foreigners ;  said  restorations  before  the  30th  Noyember,  in 
order  to  avoid  international  conflicts.  The  names  of  the  citizens  whose  estates  have 
to  be  restored  in  conformity  to  the  decree  of  the  12th  July  are— 

and  here  follows  a  list  of  some  twenty-five  names,  among  them  those  of 
i&dividaals  then,  and  some  of  them  nntil  January  1, 1883,  claimants  be- 
fore the  commission.  Some  of  the  estates  have  been  released,  but  as  to 
others  the  distinct  directions  contained  in  the  decree  and  the  telegram 
were  not  complied  with, 

*^  It  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  long  discussion  which  followed, 
^dit  is  enough  to  say  that  the  position  of  this  Government  has  not 
changed,  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  final  and  amicable 
^JQstment  which  would  have  resulted  from  an  enforcement  of  the  de- 
cree of  1873  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  Further,  it  may  beob- 
^rred,  in  order  to  show  the  consist-ent  course  of  negotiation,  that  on 
Febraary  9, 1876,  orders  were  repeated  by  the  Government  at  Madrid 
to  restore  the  property  of  four  American  citizens,  claimants  before  the 
commission,  and  at  still  later  dates  other  similar  orders  were  issued, 
and  as  late  as  1879  the  estates  of  de  Eojas  were  restored  to  him  pursu- 
it to  the  continued  representations  of  Mr.  Evarts,  de  Bojas  being  at 
^t  time  a  claimant  before  the  commission. 
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"  The  return  of  the  revenues  or  proceeds  of  embargoed  property,  when 
actually  collected  by  Spain,  has  always  been  regarded  by  both  Gov- 
ernments as  an  incident  to  the  release  of  the  estates,  leaving  to  the 
commission  only  jurisdiction  over  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  the 
embargo  or  confiscation.  On  this  ground  Spain  has  paid  to  the  claim- 
ants various  sums  of  money. 

''  At  no  time  is  it  found  that  the  Spanish  Grovernment  seriously  eon- 
tended  for  or  that  the  United  States  admitted  any  judicial  power  in 
the  commission  to  decide  upon  the  original  question  of  embargo  and 
confiscation  or  restoration.  The  commission  itself  repeatedly  held  that 
it  had  no  power  to  decree  the  restoration  of  property,  or  of  the  proceeds 
of  property,  or  to  enforce  any  opinion  it  might  give  in  regard  thereto. 
And  such  denial  of  jurisdiction,  even  though  cases  before  the  commis- 
sion were  discussed  therefor,  in  nowise  prejudice<l  the  claimant's  n'gbt 
to  the  executive  redress  which  the  commission  could  not  give. 

'*  Neither  could  the  question  of  citizenship,  as  interpreted  by  the  com- 
mission, afiect  the  rights  of  American  citizens  to  executive  release  from 
embargo  for  all  purposes  for  the  release  of  their  property  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  proceeds.  The  citizenship  of  the  claimants  was  admitted  in 
the  several  supreme  decrees  ordering  restoration,  and  on  such  purely 
executive  ground  our  right  to  ask  the  execution  of  those  decrees  rests. 
As  the  commission  had  no  power  to  weaken  them,  and  still  less  set  them 
aside  by  judgments  contrary  thereto,  its  want  of  jurisdiction  as  to  such 
decrees  was  absolute,  although  they  might  be  properly  before  it  as  eti- 
dence  in  cases  where  damages  were  claimed  by  reason  of  their  non-exe- 
cution. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  while  this  Government 
has  for  many  years  urged  diplomatically  the  release  of  the  estates  and 
the  return  of  the  collected  revenues,  it  has  at  the  same  time  demanded 
awards  before  the  commission,  as  was  observed  in  Admiral  Polo's  note 
to  Mr.  Fish  of  May  28, 1872.  Most  of  the  petitions  before  that  body  em- 
braced, besides  the  claim  for  damages,  a  claim  for  the  release  of  the  es- 
tates and  return  of  the  proceeds  collected,  or  suitable  compensation  iu 
lieu  thereof,  but  the  fact  that  such  claim  was  included  in  the  petition  to 
the  commissioners  was  not  regarded  by  either  Government  as  a  bar  to 
diplomatic  negotiation.  The  understanding  of  the  two  Grovernments 
on  this  point  is  clearly  shown  by  the  action  of  Spain  in  publishing  the 
decree  of  1873,  and  the  subsequent  orders,  and  in  carrying  out  their 
provisions  in  various  instances.  In  1874  the  estates  of  Joaquin  Ang<ir- 
ica  were  released,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  returned  to  liim. 
Moses  Taylor  &  Co.  received  their  estates  and  nearly  $100,000  of  col- 
lected revenue,  and  the  embargoed  estates  of  de  Eojas  were  restored  in 
1879.  All  of  the  persons  thus  relieved  and  others  whom  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  had  claims  before  the  commission.  Of  course,  after  the 
return  of  the  estates  and  proceeds,  only  that  part  of  the  claims  relating 
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to  damages  for  deteutioo  remained  before  that  body,  and  Aopcarica, 
Domingaea,  and  Poey  received  an  award  on  that  item  of  their  claims. 
In  the  case  of  Delgado  the  estates  were  returned  by  the  Government 
of  Spain,  and  by  an  oversight  an  award  was  also  made  by  the  commis- 
sion in  his  favor.  The  claimant  therefor  was  allowed  to  elect  from  the 
two  remedies  granted. 

^'A  review  of  the  correspondence,  therefore,  shows  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  maintained,  and  Spain  has  admitted,  that  the  claims  for  the 
release  of  the  embargoed  property  and  proceeds  were  subjects  for  dip- 
lomatic discussion,  and  not  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission ;  that  the  decree  of  July  12, 1873,  and  the  orders  subsequent 
thereto,  provided  for  the  unconditional  release  of  the  property  seized ; 
that  the  restitution  of  the  property  involves  the  restitution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds collected  by  Spain;  that  the  commission  was  established  to 
assess  damages,  and  not  to  enforce  restitution  of  the  estates  and  pro- 
ceeds. 

'^  This  brief  allusion  to  the  long-continued  correspondence  between 
the  two  Governments  on  this  question  is  not  made  as  a  statement  of 
any  new  principle,  but  to  show  that  the  course  of  this  Government  and 
Spain,  in  relation  to  this  class  of  claims,  has  been  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent 

^^Beference  has  been  made  to  the  decisions  of  the  commission  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  property 
or  proceeds  thereof  seized  by  the  Cuban  authorities,  and  also  to  the 
^t  that  while  a  number  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  embraced 
in  the  several  decrees  of  restoration  were  claimants  before  the  com  mis- 
fiioD,  their  appearance  before  that  tribunal  has  in  nowise  affected  their 
nght  to  the  restitution  of  their  property  and  its  proceeds.  Now  that 
the  commission  has  completed  its  labors  and  its  results  are  fully  known, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  further  occasion  for  delay  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty^s  Government  in  complying  with  the  repeated  and  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  estates  of  its  citizens,  in  accordance  with  the  various  de- 
crees of  the  Spanish  Government. 

'^  While  this  Government  is  not  disposed  to  press  claims  for  the  value 
of  slaves  seized  by  the  Cuban  authorities,  it  recognizes  the  injustice  of 
permitting  those  authorities  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  seizure  from  the 
claimants,  and  the  propriety  of  a  voluntary  compensation  being  made 
therefor.  The  question  is  one  to  be  considered  in  the  cases  as  they 
^nse,  and  as  to  which  further  instructions  will  be  sent  you  should  there 
^  occasion.  One  of  the  claimants  has  offered  to  surrender  his  claim 
for  slaves  provided  the  authorities  stipulate  to  emancipate  them,  an 
offer  which  seems  to  be  just  and  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

"I  have,  therefore,  to  instruct  you  to  bring  the  subject,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  the  attention  of  the  supreme  Government  at  Mad- 
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rid,  and  to  present  an  urgent  reqnest  for  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees 
of  release  in  all  cases  where  the  estates  or  their  proceeds  are  still  with- 
held by  the  ofScials  in  Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  express  and  reiter- 
ated directions  of  the  home  Government  to  return  the  property  to  its 
rightful  owners.  After  so  many  years  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and 
repeated  postponement  in  a  matter  wherein  the  rights  of  American 
claimants  have  been  so  completely  recognized  by  the  solemn  decrees  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  the  President  feels  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectation  which  he  entertained  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  give  the  subject  its  earnest  and  prompt  attention,  with 
a  view  to  an  early  and  complete  compliance  with  the  long  nnexccotcd 
decrees. 

''The  records  of  the  legation  contain  detailed  information  as  to  the 
claimants  still  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  decrees  alluded  to.  and  you 
will  he  furnished  with  such  additional  information  in  the  possession  of 
this  Department  as  will  enable  you  to  submit  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  an  accurate  statement  of  the  property  still  claimed  to  be  with 
held  by  the  Cuban  authorities. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  May  3,  1883.     MSS.  Inst., 
Spain ;  For.  Rcl.,  18»3.    See  infra,  $  244. 

"  Your  dispatch  No.  235,  of  the  19th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Maurice  Pflaum,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^ 
at  Axar,  in  Syria,  has  been  received,  and  the  subject,  in  counectiou 
with  the  inclosures  giving  fall  details  of  the  occnrrence,  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  affair,  of  which  Dr.  Pflaara  so  jnstly  complains,  appears 
to  be  frankly  and  impartially  stated  by  that  gentleman  in  his  affidavit 
of  the  26th  of  May,  sworn  to  before  W.  E.  Stevens,  esq.,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Smyrna,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  Mr.  Stevens' 
dispatch  to  Consul-General  Heap,  of  the  11th  of  June,  and,  resting  on 
this  statement  aloue,  the  facts  present  a  case  of  great  hardship  and  of 
unusual  and  unwarranted  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  autbon 
ties.  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  aloue  on  this  unsupported  statement. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  denial  of  the  material  facts  on  the  part  of  tbe 
local  authorities  at  Axar,  and  the  effort  made  by  the  local  governor  lo 
justify  these  acts  of  annoyance  and  cruelty,  as  unnecessary  as  tbev 
were  unwarranted,  is  but  an  aggravation  of  the  outrage. 

<' Your  promptness  in  instituting  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  matter 
is  most  commendable,  and  your  earnest  and  energetic  demand  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  governor  of  Axar  and  the  payment  to  you  of  £2,000, 
Turkish  money,  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Pflaum  and  as  indemnity  for  bis 
injuries,  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

''You  will,  therefore,  press  that  demand  in  the  name  of  this  Goveni- 
ment,  and  urge  its  early  and  equitable  adjustment." 

Mr.  Frelinghtiyscn,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wallncc,  July  27,  1883.    MSS.  iDfit.. 
Turkey;  Tor.  Rcl.,  18^3. 
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Undue  and  needless  delay  in  tbe  trial  of  a  citizen  abroad  is  a  ground 
for  international  intervention. 

Mi.  FreliDghaysen,  S«o.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Mar.  5, 1864.    MSS.  Inst., 
Mex. 

'4t  is  clear  that  if  Mr.  Yan  Bokkelen  were  a  Haytian  citizen,  a  sim- 
ple assi^ment  and  proceedings  in  bankmptcy  wonld  suffice  to  release 
him ;  be  being  an  alien,  however,  and  so  prohibited  from  holding  real 
estate,  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  cannot  make  the  required  assignment. 

"Now,  the  Haytian  law  applicable  to  this  case  cannot  require  a  man 
to  do  a  specific  thing  and  prohibit  him  the  means  of  doing  so.  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  suffers  because  he  is  an  alien,  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Hayti  is  clearly  violated  in  his  person." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langstou,  Fub.  2,  1885.    M8&  Inst., 
Hayti. 

^'I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Heap's  So.  451,  of  Novem- 
ber 1, 1884.  It  relates  to  the  claim  of  Serkis  Knrkdjian,  an  Ottoman 
rabject,  against  the  Eev.  George  C.  Knapp,  an  American  citizen,  for 
the  recovery  of  a  dwelling-house  in  Bitlis,  Armenia,  which  the  latter 
parchased  at  a  Government  sale  from  an  insolvent  debtor's  estate.  Mr. 
Heap's  dispatch  presents  the  case  fully,  showing  the  measures  taken  by 
Mr.  Enapp  to  retain  possession  of  his  property,  the  efforts  of  the  Otto- 
Qiao  subject  to  despoil  him  of  his  rights,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by 
yoQr  legation  in  behalf  of  the  purchaser.  For  convenience  I  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  the  main  features  of  the  complaint  before  proceeding  to 
give  the  Department's  conclusions  respecting  it. 

"Id  1859  Mr.  Knapp  bought  the  property,  which  was  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Government  authorities  at  Bitlis.  As  at  that  time  foreigners 
were  forbidden  to  hold  real  estate  in  Turkey,  he  complied  with  all  the 
f^Qirements  of  the  law  and  obtained  a  full  and  complete  title  in  the 
name  of  an  Ottoman  subject,  father  of  the  present  complainant  and 
former  owner  of  the  premises.  In  1877  a  law  was  enacted  allowing 
foreigners  to  possess  real  estate.  Thereupon  Mr.  Enapp  had  the  title- 
deeds  made  out  in  his  own  name  and  delivered  to  him.  In  1866,  how- 
ever, Serkis  Kurkdjian  sought  to  divest  Mr.  Knapp  of  his  rights,  and 
institated  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  the  property.  The  case 
w^  SQccessively  called  up  in  three  different  courts.    In  each  the  decis- 

• 

wn  was  adverse  to  the  Ottoman  subject  and  confirmed  Mr.  Knapp's  title. 
^^  last  contest  was  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  the  highest  tribunal  in 
iQatters  of  real  estate  in  Turkey,  and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  complainant,  about  two  years 
^bO,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  president  of  the  court  of  first  in- 
Btance  at  Bitlis  a  decision  declaring  the  sale  illegal,  and  sentencing  Mr. 
Knapp  to  restore  the  property  and  pay  to  Serkis  Kurkjdian  a  consider 
ftblesom  for  rent,  damages,  and  interest. 
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"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Heap's  efforts  with  the  Sublime  Porte  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Knapp  were  without  avail,  for  in  a  note  to  your  legation  of  Novem- 
ber 18, 1884,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  confirms  £he  order  of  tbo 
president  of  the  coort  at  Bitlis  and  requests  Mr.  Heap  to  have  its  order 
obeyed.  Mr.  Heap  in  his  note  to  that  ministry,  in  reply  of  November 
20, 1884,  protests  against  this  action  and  submits  the  matter  for  the  De- 
partment's consideration.  J  have  accordingly  given  Mr.  Heap's  dispatch 
careful  attention.  Mr.  Knapp  should  continue  the  contest  in  the  Turk- 
ish courts  to  maintain  his  right  to  the  property ;  otherwise  be  will  be 
compelled,  under  the  decision  of  the  court  at  Bitlis  and  the  order  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  evacuate  the  premises  and  deliver  them 
up.  Still,  if  he  thinks  best  to  do  this,  J^ir.  Knapp  has  bis  remedy  a^nst 
the  Government  of  Turkey  for  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  and 
for  any  expenses  he  may  have  necessarily  incurred  in  defending  his 
rights. 

"The  court  holds  that  the  sale,  in  1859,  to  Mr.  Knapp  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Bitlis  was  illegal,  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  confirms  this 
view  by  his  note  of  November  18,  above  mentioned.  If  the  Ottoman 
Government  is  willing  to  abide  by  such  a  decision  it  is  not  seen  why  Mr. 
Knapp  should  complain,  insomuch  as  that  Government  is  thereby  com- 
pelled of  necessity  to  make  his  advances  and  necessary  expenses  under 
the  sale,  good.  That  Government,  too,  in  supporting  the  decision  of  the 
court  at  Bitlis  virtually  admits  its  liability  to  Mr.  Knapp,  and  is  conse- 
quently estopped  from  setting  any  defense  as  against  his  just  demands 
unless  there  shall  be  found  some  condition  in  the  sale  of  the  property 
which  shall  relieve  it  of  such  responsibility.  Under  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Knapp  should  vacate  the  premises  as  desired  by  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  and  immediately  present  his  claim  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  for  the  purchase-money  delivered  to  that  Government,  and  also 
for  any  sums  necessarily  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  his  rights.  If 
the  property  shall  have  advanced  in  value  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  the 
difference,  whatever  it  may  be.  As  he  has  had  the  use  of  the  property 
he  has  no  just  claim  on  account  of  the  ordinary  repairs  placed  upon  it; 
neither  has  he  a  claim  for  interest  on  the  investment.  But  he  is  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  reimbursement  by  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  all 
amounts  he  may  have  expended  in  the  defense  of  his  acquired  title,  in 
addition  to  his  purchase-money.  You  will  accordingly  be  governed  by 
this  instruction  in  farther  treating  the  matter.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  W^allace,  Mar.  13,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.  Turkey; 

For.  Rel.,  1885. 
As  to  unequal  taxation,  see  supraf  $  204. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No.  720,  of  the  4th  instant 
in  which  you  inclose  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  supreme  courtof  Hayti, 
affirming  the  decision  of  the  ^ civil  tribunal'  in  the  matter  of  the  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  O.  A.  Van  Bokkelen  to  terminate  his  imprisonment  on 
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a  fair  and  fall  aasigDmeot  of  all  his  proi)erty  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred- 
itors. 

<'It  appears  that  oo  a  jadgment  being  entered  in  the  courts  of  Hayti 
against  a  party  who  is  insolvent  he  is  ordered  by  the  court  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  fixed  at  the  court's  discretion. 

"The  severity  of  this  process,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  provision 
that  by  an  assignment  the  insolvent,  if  there  be  no  proof  of  fraud,  is 
entitled  to  release. 

^'  In  other  words,  what  exists  in  Hayti  is  imprisonment  for  debt,  such 
imprisonment  to  terminate  on  a  fair  and  full  assignment  of  all  the  in- 
solvent's property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Hence,  the  right  to  en- 
force a  debt  by  such  imprisonmeut,  and  the  right  to  have  the  imprison- 
ment terminate  by  making  a  fair  and  full  assignment,  are  rights  re- 
served by  law,  the  first  to  every  creditor,  the  second  to  every  debtor. 

"The  right  to  ward  oflf  imprisonment  in  this  way  is  as  much  an  every- 
day right  of  residents  of  Hayti  ns  is  the  right  to  sue  and  enforce  the 
suit  by  imprisonment.  The  right  to  terminate  such  an  imprisonment 
bj  assignment  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  decree  of  imprisonment  as  is  the 
imprisonment  itself. 

"In  order  to  avail  himself  of  this  right,  Mr.  Yan  Bokkelen  applied  for 
leave  to  make  the  '  cession  do  biens,'  presenting  what  may  be  called  in 
onr  law  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

"This  appeal  was  made  by  him  to  the  '  civil  tribunal,'  by  whom  it  was 
rejected,  not  on  the  plea  of  fraud,  which  could  be  readily  understood  by 
this  Government,  and  which  could  be  sustained  on  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  but  on  a  plea  not  sustainable  in  international  law ;  that 
while  liability  to  imprisonment  for  debt  attaches  to  foreigners  as  well 
as  to  Haytians,  to  Haytians  alone  and  not  to  foreigners,  belongs  that 
privilege  of  release  on  assignment  of  assets,  which  the  Haytian  code 
makes  an  incident  of  the  imprisonment. 

"This  decision  was  made  on  May  27, 1884,  and  from  it  Mr.  Van  Bok- 
kelen entered  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassation,  the  supreme  court  of 
Hayti. 

^*By  this  court  a  decree  of  aflHrmation  was  entered  on  the  26th  ultimo. 
It  is  with  no  disrespect  to  the  eminent  judges  by  whom  this  opinion  was 
given  that  I  proceed  to  observe  that  not  only  is  it  irreconcilable  with 
accepted  principles  of  international  law,  but  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  defining  the  duties  of  Hayti  as  a  sovereign  state. 

**The  duties  of  the  Haytian  Government  to  the  United  States  are  not 
<letermined  by  Haytian  legislation  nor  by  Haytian  judicial  decisions, 
'^Qt  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Hayti 
in  DO  respect  settles  the  international  liabilities  of  Hayti. 

"These  liabilities,  so  far  as  concerns  the  United  States,  are  determined 
^y  the  principles  of  international  law,  as  limited  by  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations, which  form  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud,  both  in  Hayti  and  in 
^^e  United  States. 
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"  The  treaty  of  1865,  appealed  to  by  the  court,  is  first  to*be  considered. 
The  pertinent  articles  of  that  treaty  are  as  follows: 

**  ART.  VI.  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  sbaU  be  permitted  to 
enter,  sojoam,  settle,  and  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  territories  of  tlie  other,  engage  in 
bnsiuessy  hire  and  occupy  warehoases,  provided  they  snbmit  to  the  laws,  as  well  gm- 
eral  as  special,  relative  to  the  rights  of  traveling,  residing,  or  trading.  While  tbey 
conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  manage  them- 
selves their  own  business,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  party  respectively,  as 
well  in  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  goods  as  with  respect  to  Uie 
loading,  nnloading,  and  sending  off  their  vessels.  They  may  also  employ  such  agents 
or  brokers  as  they  may  deem  proper,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  sub- 
ject also  to  the  same  laws. 

"The  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  free  access  to  the  tribanalB  of 
Justice,  in  all  cases  to  which  they  may  be  a  party,  on  the  same  terms  which  are  granted 
by  the  laws  and  usage  of  the  country  to  native  citizens,  furnishing  security  in  the 
cases  required,  for  which  purpose  they  may  employ  in  the  defense  of  their  interests 
and  rights  such  advocates,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  other  agents  as  they  may  think 
proper,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country. 

"Art.  IX.  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  within  the  Jaris 
diction  of  the  other,  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  by  sale, 
donation,  testament,  or  otherwise,  and  their  personal  representatives,  being  citizens 
of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall  succeed  to  their  personal  property,  whether  by 
testament  or  ah  iniesiato. 

"  They  may  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for 
them,  at  their  pleasure,  and  dispose  of  the  same,  paying  such  duty  only  as  the  citizens 
of  the  country  wherein  the  said  personal  property  is  situated  shall  be  subject  to  pay 
in  like  cases.  In  the  absence  of  a  personal  representative,  the  same  care  shall  be 
taken  of  the  property  as  by  law  would  bo  taken  of  the  property  of  a  native  in  a  similar 
case,  while  the  lawful  owner  may  take  measures  for  securing  it. 

"If  a  question  as  to  the  rightful  ownership  of  the  property  should  arise  among  cLiini- 
ants,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  in  which 
It  is  situated. 

''This  Government  contends  that,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  Mr. 
Van  Bokkelen  is  entitled  not  merely  to  have  the  same  rights  before  tbo 
ETaytian  tribnnals  of  justice  and  in  Haytian  process  which  he  wonid 
have  if  he  were  a  Haytian  citizen,  bnt  that  the  term  *  otherwise '  in  the 
ninth  article  enables  him  to  dispose  of  his  goods  by  means  of  a  general 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as  freelj'  as  he  coald  by  'siile, 
donation,'  or  *  testament.' 

"  It  is  farther  contended  that  as,  by  the  law  of  Hayti,  the  right  to  the 
release  of  an  imprisoned  debtor  after  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  o! 
creditors  is  incident  to  imprisonment  for  debt  when  a  Haytian  is  the 
defendant ;  so,  nnder  the  treaty,  it  is  an  incident  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  when  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  the  defendant. 

"  It  is  trne  that  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
appealing  to  Haytian  courts,  contains  the  clause  ''  furnishing  seenrity 
in  the  cases  required.'  This  provision  is  familiar  not  only  in  interna 
tional  but  in  municipal  law,  and  as  to  it  I  have  to  say  (1),  that  it  is,  i& 
both  systems,  understood  to  mean  security  for  costs ;  and  (2),  that  in 
Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's  case  there  is  no  pretense  that  he  was  obliged  to 
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'fonush  security'  in  any  case  in  which  the  term  can  be  properly 
lued. 

^^If,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  cassation  may  be  understood 
to  exhibit  the  position  of  the  Hay tian  Government,  it  may  be  that  the 
action  of  that  Government  in  sustaining?  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's  detention 
is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  which  can  be  readUy  removed.  The 
opinion  says  that  ^  there  can  be  concluded  from  the  terms  of  articles  6 
aDd  9  of  the  treaty  nothing  which  would  authorize  the  opinion  that  this 
right  could  be  invoked  in  the  United  States  by  a  Haytian.' 

<<  There  is  no  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  right  of 
a  Haytian  to  make  an  assignment  of  his  entire  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
liis  creditors  does  not  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  a  citizen  of  the 
UDited  States }  and  there  is  no  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  right  to  discharge  consequent  upon  such  assignment  would 
not  belong  to  the  Ha  jtian  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the  citizens  of  the 
UDited  States. 

*^  If  comity  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Haytian  Government  rests, 
then,  on  the  ground  of  comity,  Mr.  Yan  Bokkelen  should  be  at  once  re- 
leased, with  such  indemnity  as  is  due  to  him  from  his  imprisonment 
under  this  mistake  of  fact. 

"  The  grievance  to  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  is  serious.  He  has  been  con- 
fined, though  in  failing  health,  for  quite  a  year,  in  a  prison,  and  by  this 
proceeding  not  only  are  his  means  of  supporting  himself  and  paying  his 
creditors  for  the  time  destroyed,  but  his  business,  should  he  survive, 
lias  received  a  serious  if  not  a  fatal  shock.  But  the  injury  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  both  of  Hay ti  and  of  the  United  States  is  vastly  more 
far  reaching.  TSo  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  be  hereafter  willing 
to  do  business  in  Hay  ti,  if,  for  indebtedness  to  which  no  taint  of  crimi- 
nality is  imputed,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  so  long  and  so 
oppressive  as  to  involve  the  destruction  of  his  means  of  livelihood  as 
well  as  injury  to  his  health  and  misery  to  his  family.  It  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  either  Hayti  or  the  United  States  that  such  a  condition  of 
tbings  should  exist. 

"I  forbear  in  this  place  to  show  in  detail  that  by  all  civilized  nations 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  now  abolished.  I  forbear,  also,  to  show  what 
conld  be  readily  shown,  that  the  cessio  honorum^  with  its  incident  of 
release  from  imprisonment,  is  now,  by  a  principle  accepted  in  modern 
international  law,  incident,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  processes  in  which 
any  msolvent  debtor  is  under  arrest  in  a  case  not  involving  a  criminal 
offense.  I  forbear,  also,  to  press  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  on  prin- 
ciples of  comity,  as  appealed  to  by  the  Haytian  Government  in  this  very 
case,  there  is  no  ground  for  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's  further  detention,  since 
in  every  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  the  right  to  make  an  assign- 
ment for  creditors,  and  the  privilege  of  obtaining  relief  accruing  thereby, 
J)elpn^  to  the  foreigner  as  well  as  to  the  citizen, 
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"  The  release  of  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  is  now  asked  on  independeDt 
grounds.  It  is  maintained,  first,  that  continuous  imprisonment  for  debt, 
when  there  is  no  criminal  offense  imputed,  is  contrary  to  what  are  now 
generally  recognized  principles  of  international  law.  It  is  maintained, 
secondly,  that  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  is  a  contravention 
of  articles  6  and  9  of  the  treaty  of  1865  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Bepublic  of  Hay  ti. 

"  The  Hay  tian  Government  have  a  clear  and  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve this  case  from  all  difficulty  by  recognizing  the  error  of  their  courts 
in  supposing  that  the  privilege  of  release  of  an  imprisoned  debtor  wonld 
be  denied  to  a  Haytian  citizen  by  the  United  States  courts,  upon  making 
assignment  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

"  You  are  now  instructed  to  earnestly  press  the  views  of  this  (jovern- 
ment,  as  outlined  in  this  instruction,  on  the  early  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hay  ti,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  LangBtoD^Mar.  28,  lS8o.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hay  ti; 
For.  Rel.,1885. 

^^In  the  examination  of  the  correspondence  on  file  in  this  Department 
in  relation  to  the  Haytian  mission  which  you  have  made  prior  to  setting 
out  for  your  post,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Van  Bokkelen,  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  now  in  prison  for  debt  in  Hayti  under  certain  civil  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  courts  of  that  country.  All  the  papers  in  the 
case  will  also  be  found  of  record  in  the  legation  at  Port  au  Prince. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  recite  the  facts  of  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's 
case,  or  to  refer  to  its  merits,  further  than  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Government,  it  presents  a  clear  infraction  of  the  rights  of  an 
American  citizen  under  existing  treaties  between  the  two  countries,  by 
depriving  him  of  his  liberty  and  forbidding  him  certain  legal  resorts 
which  a  Haytian  can  employ  in  Hayti,  and  of  which  a  Haytian,  if  tbe 
case  were  reversed,  could  not  be  deprived  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  question  being  of  Mr.  Van  Bok kelen's  competency  to  make  an  as- 
signment for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  order  to  take  legal  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy,  it  is  found  that  by  one  law  of  Hayti  the  security  offered 
must  be  in  real  estate,  and  that  by  another  law  he,  being  an  alien,  can- 
not hold  real  estate.  Hence  he  is  compelled  to  possess  what  he  cannot 
be  permitted  to  possess,  and  in  this  dead-lock  of  conflicting  laws  he  is 
subjected  to  treatment  to  which  no  Haytian  could  be  subjected,  and,  in 
fine,  a  discrimination  is  enforced  against  him  solely  because  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

^'  It  is  no  defense  to  this  statemeiit  to  say  that,  under  the  laws  of  Hayti, 
he  cannot  be  otherwise  treated.  That  such  a  conflict  between  different 
laws  can  and  does  exist,  is  of  itself  a  violation  of  those  stipulations  of 
existing  treaties  which  guarantee  to  an  American  citizen  in  Hayti  (as 
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to  a  Haytian  in  the  United  States)  the  same  rights  and  resorts  in  pro- 
ceedings at  law  as  to  native  citizens  of  the  resx>ective  conn  tries.  To 
close  to  an  alien  litigant  some  given  channel  of  recourse  open  to  a  na- 
tive witboat  leaving  open  some  equivalent  reconrse^is  a  denial  of  justice, 
aod  to  base  a  persistent  refusal  to  afford  a  remedy  upon  the  letter  of 
defective  or  contlictiDg  hi  ws  is  at  once  an  admission  of  failure  of  justice, 
to  (he  injury  of  the  alien,  and  an  attempt  to  justify  by  the  mere  fact  of 
sQch  evident  failure  a  discriminatory  course  toward  nn  alien  prohibited 
by  treaty  and  repugnant  to  public  law. 

'^This  Government  is,  from  every  i)oint  of  view,  in  a  position  to  insist 
on  the  substantial,  if  not  identical,  equivalence  of  treatment  of  Ameri- 
caos  and  Haytians  before  the  Haytian  courts. 

^^Tbis  case  will  demand  yourcareful  attention  and  action  from  the  mo- 
ment of  your  arrival  at  your  post,  and  you  will  Jose  no  opportunity  to 
endeavor  to  impress  the  Haytian  administration  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  this  matter  out  of  the  way  of  the  desirable  good  relations  of  the 
two  countries. 

"  Ton  will  not,  without  further  instructions,  present  the  matter  in 
writing  by  way  of  remonstrance  or  appeal. 

^^This  Government  has  twice  of  late  made  solemn  and,  as  it  believes, 
JQSt  representations  invoking  the  sense  of  justice,  of  equity,  and  of 
treaty  faith  of  the  Haytian  Government,  and  has  been  met  by  positive 
denial.    In  that  direction  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  more  can  be  said. 

**You  will,  however,  in  conversation  with  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
faire, take  the  ground  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
S^T^s  the  refusal  to  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  by  the  Haytian  authorities  of 
tbe  right  to  make  an  assignment  as  a  discrimination  against  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  in  conflict  with  treaty;  and  that  it  will 
^atly  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  for  the  Haytian  Government  to  see  that  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  is 
^Dted  in  substance  all  the  privileges  that  would  be  granted  to  citizens 
ofHayti. 

"You  will  say  that  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  President  to  lay 
before  Congress  any  continued  discrimination  of  this  kind  in  defiance  or 
repudiation  of  treaty  duty. 

"Yon  will,  however,  forbear  from  making  the  release  of  Mr.  Van 
Bokkelen  a  condition  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  or  from  declaring  that 
*  refusal  to  release  will  be  followed  by  any  other  action  by  the  Govern- 
njont  of  the  United  States  than  as  above  specified. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  this  Government  has  no  desire 
and  can  have  no  purpose  to  o'btain  for  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  immunity 
from  any  just  responsibility  which  may  attach  to  him  and  which  would, 
DDder  like  circumstances,  attach  to  a  Haytian  citizen." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  May  21,  1885.    MSS.  lust.,  Hayti; 
For.  Bel.,  1S85. 
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^'  I  have  to  ackuowledge  with  mach  satisfaction  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Langston's  Ko.  741,  announciDg  that  on  the  27th  ultimo  Mr.  C.  A.  Yao 
Bokkelen,  confined  for  fifteen  months  as  a  debtor  in  the  jail  at  Port  aa 
Prince,  was  released. 

^^  Mr.  Langston  observes  that  he  has  not  formally  presented  the  mat- 
ter of  indemnity  to  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  but  will  give  it  prompt  attention. 
It  is  trusted  that  no  step  of  this  character  has  been  taken  without  in- 
struction from  this  Department. 

^*If  any  claim  for  indemnity  be  made  here,  it  will  receive  due  exam- 
ination on  its  merits.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  proceedings  against  Van  Bokkelen,  at  the  suit  of  Toplitz  &  Co., 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  debtor  he  was  alleged  to 
be,  were  perfectly  regular  under  Haitian  and  general  bankruptcy  law. 
The  debt  was  established  and  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor  admitted. 
It  was  only  when  Van  Bokkelen  was  denied  certain  rights  which  a 
Hay  tian  debtor  would  have  under  the  insolvency  act,  that  this  Govern- 
ment claimed  his  treaty  rights,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  be  treated  in 
like  manner  as  a  Haytian,  and  be  released  from  imprisonment  for  debt 
on  making  the  same  or  an  equivalent  assignment  as  a  Haytian  debtor 
could  make.  By  releasing  Van  Bokkelen  without  the  formality  of  an 
assignment,  and  as  would  appear  unconditionally,  it  may  be  found  that 
Hayti  has  annulled  the  only  security  which  Haytian  law  aflforded  for 
the  debt,  and  may  so  have  inflicted  injury  on  those  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  whose  suit  the  judgment  was  obtained. 

'^  These  considerations  make  it  needful  that  any  claim  for  indemnity, 
from  whatever  source,  should  have  the  most  careful  scrutiny  before  re- 
ceiving the  sanction  of  this  Government." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Juiio  25, 1865.    M8S.  lust.,  H&yti; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

*'I  inclose,  with  a  reference  to  instructions  of  the  25th  and  26th  ul- 
timo in  the  case,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Van  Bokkelen,  who 
was  released  on  the  27th  May  last  (by  what  means  does  not  appear) 
from  confinement  in  the  jail  at  Port  an  Prince,  where  he  had  been  re- 
strained at  the  suit  of  Toplitz  &  Co.  for  debt,  some  fifteen  months,  in 
which  letter  he  intimates  that,  in  view  of  the  apparent  success  of  Top 
litz  &  Co.  in  securing  their  debt,  which  he  assumes  to  be  a  fact,  other 
parties'will  pursue  a  similar  course.  I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  father,  Mr.  W.  K.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  New  York. 

"  I  have  informed  both  father  and  son  of  the  date  of  the  general  in 
structions  to  you  of  June  last  on  the  sujyect. 

"As  you  are  aware,  your  instructions  fully  cover  the  question  of  se- 
curing to  Van  Bokkelen  the  treaty  rights  of  procedure  in  the  courts, 
whether  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  on  the  same  footing  as  a  citizen  of 
Hayti.    If  the  situation  created  by  the  Toplitz  suit  is  to  be  renewed  at 
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the  suit  of  other  creditors,  you  will  use  your  utmost  exertions  to  have 
Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's  trea*;y  rights  duly  respected.  But  no  claim  for 
damages  for  imprisonment  is  to  be  presented  by  you  without  specific 
instractions  of  the  Department." 

Same  to  same,  Jaly  20, 1885;  ibid. 

"  If  Mr.  Norwood^s  statement  is  exact  in  all  particulars  (and  there  is 
DO  cause  for  me  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  his  narrative),  his  well-dis- 
posed efforts  to  adjust  the  question  in  a  manner  which  shall  reconcile 
his  indisputable  civil  and  religious  rights  under  the  Mexican  constitu- 
tioD,  with  a  considerate  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  the  community 
in  which  he  dwells,  have  been  rendered  unavailing  by  the  concerted 
opposition  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  laws  under  the  Mexican  con- 
stitQtion  and  to  protect  all  law-abiding  persons  in  their  individual, 
eiril,  and  religious  rights,  do  in  reality  render  the  fundamental  guar- 
antees of  no  avail,  the  matter  might  well  be  made  the  occasion  for 
fonnal  and  urgent  remonstrance.  It  is  alike  the  duty  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  see  that  its  laws  are  respected  by  and  towards  all  per- 
sons within  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  obligation  of  this  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  any  American  citizen  whose  rights  are  infringed  without 
due  warrant  of  law,  shall  be  protected  in  those  rights.'* 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  JacksoD,  July  31, 18H5.    MSS.  lust.,  Mex. 

"I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Van  Bokkelen, 
of  the  19th  ultimo,  in  reference  to  his  illegal  imprisonment  at  Port  au 
Prince  and  his  claim  for  damages  in  consequence  thereof. 

"  In  view  of  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's  present  statement  of  facts  and  those 
already  before  your  legation  in  regard  to  his  case,  I  desire  that  you  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Hayti  to  his  claim.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  was  wrongfully  imx)risoned  by  the 
Hajtian  authorities  and  that  great  damage  accrued  to  him  thereby. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  you  are  directed  to  ask  and  to 
press  for  the  redress  claimed  by  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  or,  if  the  amount  to 
^paid  cannot  be  immediately  agreed  upon,  for  a  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion to  an  arbitrator,  so  that  the  case  may  be  disposed  of  without  un- 
necessary delay." 

Hr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Oct,  2,  1885.    MSS.  lust.,  Hayti; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

Oppression  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  a  Mexican  customs 
officer  is  a  subject  for  diplomatic  intervention ;  and  the  party  injured  is 
Qot  confined  to  a  judicial  remedy. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  July  20, 188o.    MSS.  lust.,  Mex. 
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"  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  and  of  ray  reply  thereto  of  the  17th  instant,  in  respect  of  the 
cause  of  American  missionaries  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  dwell  upon  any  particular  cases,  the 
record  of  which  is  in  the  legation  at  Constantinople,  for  it  is  assumed 
that  you  will  have  familiarized  yourself  therewith  as  one  of  the  initial 
duties  incumbent  upon  you.  While  from  the  nature  of  these  cases  the 
conduct  of  this  class  of  questions  must  be  largely  intrusted  to  your 
discretion,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  be  any  less  actlTC 
than  your  predecessors  in  endeavoring  by  every  means  known  to  the 
intercourse  of  sovereign  states  to  secure  all  due  protection  and  redress 
for  your  countrymen  who  take  up  their  abode  in  Turkey  and  observe 
its  laws. 

"  You  will  communicate  freely  with  the  Department  on  this  subject  as 
you  may  deem  it  necessary,  and  while  giving  your  own  views  as  to  the 
result  of  the  practical  knowledge  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  on  tbe 
spot,  you  will  ask  such  special  instructions  as  you  may  think  needful. 
You  will  rest  assured  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  go 
to  all  proper  limits  in  protecting  American  rights  and  interests  in  Tur- 
key, and  any  suggestions  that  you  may  offer  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
doing  so  will  have  careful  consideration.  At  the  same  time  you  will 
not  disguise  from  the  Porte  our  sense  of  di.'^appointment  at  tbe  inade- 
quacy of  the  protection  accorded  to  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Turkey,  and  the  bad  impression  which  must  be  created  from 
the  continued  failure  to  punish  offenders  whose  identity  has  been  amply 
established.  The  Turkish  Government  is  no  less  concerned  than  our- 
selves in  seeing  to  it  that  no  im])utation  on  its  good  faith  shall  be  pos- 
sible, and  that  no  culprit  shall  be  screened  from  the  consequences  of 
his  acts.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  in  the  mis- 
sionaries an  honest  and  worthy  set  of  men  who  have  achieved  a  vast 
amount  of  good  and  whose  welfare  is  dear  to  multitudes  in  this  country. 
They  not  only  deserve  all  the  protection  possible,  but  should  be  shown 
every  proper  sympathy  in  their  life-work." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Aug.  17,  1885.  MSS.  Inst., Turkey;  For. 
Rel.,  1885.    See  App.,  vol.  iii,  }  68o. 

As  to  protection  of  miasionaries,  Bee  «tipra,  $  54. 

As  to  protection  of  citizens  generally,  see  svpra,  §  189. 

That  in  constitntional  Governments  the  local  Judiciary  must  be  primarily  ap- 
pealed to,  see  infra f  $  241. 

"I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Wallace, 
No.  491,  of  April  9,  1885,  reporting  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  to  the  claims  for  indemnity  preferred  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  assaults  committed  upon  the  Ilev.  G.  G.  Enapp 
and  Dr.  G.  O.  Reynolds  and  Maurice  Pflaum,  M.  D. 
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^<  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  maintains  that  his  Government  is 
not  to  be  held  pecauiarily  responsible  for  the  acts  complained  of,  and 
asserts  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  parties  interested  to  bring  snit  against 
the  ^magistrates  for  prejudice  to  their  cases  by  reason  of  irregalarities 
in  their  proceedings.' 

«(I  am  unable  to  accept  this  reply  as  either  a  final  or  satisfactory 
answer.  The  magnitude  of  these  offenses,  no  less  than  the  cruelty 
which  particularly  characterized  the  treatment  received  by  Messrs. 
Knapp  and  Beynolds,  leaves  no  other  course  open  to  this  Govern- 
ment than  to  again  appeal  to  that  sense  of  justice  which  should  alike 
animate  Turkey  and  prompt  her  to  make  honorable  amends  for  these 
crimes. 

^^I  do  not,  however,  deem  it  necessary  to  review  the  entire  correspond- 
ence in  each  of  these  cases,  since  it  is  fully  before  your  legation.  I 
therefore  content  myself  with  a  brief  reference  in  each  case,  and  trust 
that  yoa  will  speedily  familiarize  yourself  therewith  and  renew  the  ap- 
plicatioD  for  a  money  indemnity  for  these  outraged  American  citizens. 
In  so  doing  yon  will  keep  in  mind  the  general  views  as  to  this  class  of 
claims  expressed  in  my  No.  9,  of  the  17th  instant. 

''The  assault  npon  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Reynolds  was  committed  May 
31, 1883,  by  Koords  near  Bitlis,  and  was  accompanied  with  robbery  and 
attempted  murder.  Dr.  Eeynolds  received  ten  sword  cuts,  while  Mr. 
Knapp  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  club.  Both  gentlemen 
were  tied,  gagged,  and  dragged  into  the  bushes  and  left  to  die. 

*'The  case  of  Dr.  Pflaum  occurred  also  in  1883,  April  28.  It  origin- 
ated in  an  unpaid  bill  for  medical  services  rendered  to  Tahir  Eftendi,  of 
Axar,  and  involves  the  disputed  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  with 
a  peculiar  advantage  on  the  side  of  this  Government.  'The  governor 
of  Axar/  says  Mr.  Wallace,  ^did  net  confine  himself  to  arresting  Dr. 
Pflaum,  and  trying  and  senteocing  him ;  he  went  the  full  figure,  and 
punished  him  also.' 

^'It  needs  also  to  be  remarked  that  in  connection  with  these  cases  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  treatment  by  Turkey. 

^<  Mr.  Wallace's  dispatches,  Nos.  460  and  461,  of  January  8  and  13, 
1885,  present  the  latest  developments  in  the  cases  previous  to  his  No. 
491.  His  No.  460  contains  a  note  from  the  Turkish  Government  relative 
to  the  case  of  Dr.  Pflaum.  It  acknowledges  the  discovery  of  certain 
irregularities,  announces  the  removal  of  two  officials,  and  the  reprimand 
of  another.  His  No.  461  concerns  the  case  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and 
Knapp.  It  also  acknowledges  the  discovery  of  some  irregularities,  and 
states  that  certain  officials  have  been  *put  under  judgment.' 

"In  the  case  of  Dr.  Pflaum,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  replied,  under  date 
of  January  29, 1885  (No.  257),  that  in  the  Department's  judgment  it 
seemed  fitting  that  this  admission  of  irregular  treatment  should  be  fol< 
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lowed  by  an  immediate  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Sablime  Porte  to  make 
due  reparation  to  a  wronged  American  citizen.  Mr.  Wallace  waaaccord- 
ingly  instructed  to  renew  his  application  for  a  snitable  money  indem- 
nity, should  he  not  receive  within  a  reasonable  time  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment from  Turkey.  Eespecting  the  complaint  of  Messrs.  Beynolds 
and  Knapp,  my  predecessor  remarked  in  his  instruction  (No.  260)  of 
February  4,  1885,  that  the  reported  action  of  Turkey  was  viewed  with 
satisfaction  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  that  OoverDOieDt 
to  recede  from  the  dead-lock  into  which  the  matter  had  fallen  through 
the  action  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  of  a  purpose  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  comity  and  right  counsel.  ^It  remains  to 
be  seen,  however,'  adds  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  'whether  substantial  just- 
ice for  these  injured  men  can  bo  reached,  and  certainly  no  less  will 
satisfy  us.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  rightly  expects  that  the  Government  of  Turkey 
will  make  early  and  duo  reparation  to  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Eeynolds 
for  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Moussa  Bey,  whose  identity  is  beyond 
question.' 

<<So  much  depends  on  the  tact  with  which  a  pecuniary  claim  on  a 
foreign  Government  is  pressed  and  on  the  influence  of  the  officer  pre- 
senting it,  that  I  do  not  think  that  even  two  refusals  from  Turkey  in 
the  present  cases  should  place  this  Government  in  a  position  in  which 
a  third  application  through  a  new  minister  would  be  improper. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  claims  possess  much  merit,  and  that 
the  Government  of  Turkey  should  be  urged  to  settlement.'  I  am  not 
disposed  to  say  that  our  insistence  should  be  such  as  to  disturb  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  with  these  remarks  I  feel 
that  I  may  confidently  leave  the  subject  largely  to  your  discretion." 

Mr.  Bayanl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Aug.  17,  1885.    MSS.  Inst ,  Turkey ;  For. 

Rel.,  1885. 
For  liability  for  denial  of  jastice  in  cose  of  collision  in  port,  see  Mr.  Bayaid, 

Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scott,  Sept.  3,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venez.;  For.  Rel., 

1885. 

"  In  short,  while  withholding  a  privilege  may  comport  with  the  execu- 
tive function,  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  is  essentially  a  judicial  fanc- 
tion.  Hence,  in  its  dealings  with  Turkey,  as  with  Bussia,  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  acquiesce  in  the  executive  imposition  of  a  penalty,  especially 
on  account  of  race  or  creed.  To  the  executive  of  another  country  all  our 
citizens  must  be  equal.  If  they,  being  voluntarily  in  a  foreign  land, 
Qontravene  its  municipal  statute,  it  is  for  the  law  to  ascertain  and 
punish  their  offense." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  Nov.  28,  1885.  MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey.  See 
same  to  same,  Oct.  15,  1885.  See  for  fall  instructions  Bupra,  $  171 ;  and  iee 
also  svprdf  $  55. 
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'^  Wheu  applicatiou  is  mado  to  this  Departmeut  for  redrc^H  for  tbe 
supposed  iojurious  actions  of  a  foreign  judicial  tribunal,  such  applica- 
tion can  only  be  sustained  on  one  of  two  grounds: 

'^(1)  Undue  discrimination  against  tbe  petitioner  as  a  citizen  of  tbo 
United  States  in  breacb  of  treaty  obligations ;  or 

"  (2)  Violation  of  those  rules  for  tbe  maintenance  of  justice  in  judi- 
cial inquiries  wbicb  are  sanctioned  by  international  law. 

"  There  is  no  proof  presented  in  Captain  Caleb's  case  establishing 
either  of  these  conditions.  It  is  true  that  it  is  alleged  that  there  was 
a  failure  of  justice,  and  were  this  Department,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
error,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  points  in  the  proceedings  com- 
plained of  in  the  Mexican  adjudication  before  us  which  might  call  for 
reversal.  But  this  Department  is  not  a  tribunal  for  the  revision  of 
foreign  courts  of  justice,  and  it  has  been  uniformly  held  by  us  that 
mistakes  of  law  or  even  of  fact  by  such  tribunals  are  not  ground  for 
our  interposition  unless  they  are  in  conflict,  as  above  stated,  either  with 
treaty  obligations  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  settled  principles 
of  iiiteruational  law  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morrow,  Feb.  17, 1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    Infra, 
$230a. 

*'That  the  State  to  which  a  foieigner  belongs  may  intervene  for  bis 
protection  wheu  he  has  been  denied  ordinary  justice  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, and  also  in  case  of  a  plain  violation  of  the  substance  of  natural 
justice,  is  a  proposition  universally  recognized. 

"One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  Valin,  says: 

"  'To  render  legitimate  the  use  of  reprisals,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  ruler  against  whom  this  remedy  is  to  be  employed,  nor  his 
sobjects,  should  have  used  violence,  nor  made  a  seizure,  nor  used  any 
other  irregular  attempt  upon  the  property  of  the  other  nation  or  its  sub- 
ject; it  is  enovgh  that  he  has  denied  justice.^ 

"If  the  Government  of  a  foreign  country  refuses  to  execute  its  own 
laws  as  interpreted  by  its  own  courts,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions 
of  its  own  courts,  in  respect  of  a  foreigner,  it  denies  justice. 

"  If  the  tribunals  of  a  foreign  State '  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain and  adjudicate  upon  the  grievances  of  a  foreigner,  the  ground  for 
interference  is  fairly  laid.'    (Phill.,  Int.  Law.) 

'*In  his  recent  work  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
who  holds  a  distinguished  position  as  a  writer  on  public  law,  says : 

"'International  justice  may  be  denied  in  several  ways:  (1)  By  the 
refosal  of  a  nation  either  to  entertain  the  complaint  at  all,  or  to  allow 
the  right  to  be  established  before  its  tribunals ;  (2)  or  by  studied  delays 
and  impediments,  for  whicb  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  and  which  are 
in  effect  equivalent  to  a  refusal  ]  or  (3)  by  an  evidently  unjust  and  par- 
tial decision.'    (Law  of  Nations,  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  part  1,  p.  36.)'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Juno  23,  1686.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
See^  particularly,  Cutting^s  case  and  other  cases  cited  «tipra,  $  189. 
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That  judgments  of  prize  courts  of  a  captor's  sovereign  do  not  relieve 
him  when  such  judgments  are  internationally  wrong,  see  iir/ra,  §§  238, 
329a. 

When  there  exists  in  the  country  of  the  alleged  tort  an  indepeudent 
judiciary  as  a  co-ordinate  power,  such  judiciary  should  be  primarily  ap- 
pealed to. 

Infra,  J  241. 
(2)  But  not  mere  national  pkcuuarities  in  adminibtbrino  justice  not  no- 

LATINO  international  OBLIGATIONS. 

§  230a. 

Ab  to  obedience  to  local  laws  due  by  resident  aliens,  see  Hv,^ay  %  206. 

As  to  questions  of  protection  of  citizens  in  such  relations,  see  Bupra,  $  180. 

As  to  submission  to  local  judicial  {leculiarities,  see  infra,  $$  241,  242. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  when  on  trial  for 
an  offense  in  Austria,  which  he  voluntarily  visited,  is  forbidden,  when 
under  arrest,  to  have  intercourse  with  his  friends,  is  not  ground  for  the 
diplomatic  interiwsition  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Apr.  6,  1855.     MSS.  Inst.,  Aa&tria. 

Irregularities  iu  the  prosecution  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
Chili,  not  amounting  to  a  denial  of  justice  or  an  undue  discrimiuation 
against  him  as  an  alien,  will  not  be  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Starkweather,  Ang.  24,  185o.    MSS.  Inst., 
Chili. 

The  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  one  of  municipal  law 
to  be  declared  to  foreign  Governments  by  the  President  through  the 
Department  of  State ;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  foreign  Govemmeots 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  such  declarations. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Oct.  14,  1861.  MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
See  2  Halleck,  Int.  Law  (Baker^s  ed.),  455. 

The  following  report  of  a  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  is 
given  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  1802,  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  appended  to  the  President's  message. 
After  inquiries  by  the  Earl  of  Garna von,  Earl  Bussell  said: 

'*  I  conclude  that  the  noble  earl  has  hardly  read  the  papers  which  have  been  laid 
npon  the  table  of  the  honse  by  command  of  Her  Majesty;  for  the  noble  earl  would 
there  have  found  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Lyons  and  Mr.  Seward,  and  also  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Lord  Lyons  on  this  subject.  The  noble  earl, 
in  his  statement,  seems  ha  ^-dly  to  have  taken  into  accoant  the  very  critical  oircom- 
stances  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  placed.  In  tbe 
spring  of  last  year  nine  of  the  States  in  the  scheme  of  confederation  declared  war 
gainst  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  such  circnmstanoos  as  these  it  is 
usual  tor  all  Ooyernmonts  to  imprison  ni>on  suspicion  persons  who  they  consider  are 
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takiDg  fMUt  in  the  war  against  them.  In  a  case  wlitoh  happened  not  many  years  ago, 
Tiz,  1848,  when  there  was  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  authority 
of  Her  Majesty y  the  secretary  of  state  applied  to  the  other  house  of  Parliament  for 
Mthority  to  arrest  persons  on  suspicion,  yiz,  for  the  suspension  of  the  kaheoM  oorpu$ 
set,  and  in  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  at  that  date  there  are  two  oases  in 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  two  American  per- 
boos;  a  complaint  was  thereupon  made  by  the  American  Ooyernment,  and  my  noble 
frieud  (Lord  Palmerston),  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  office,  replied  that 
Trith  regard  to  those  persons  the  lord  lieutenant  had  due  information,  upon  which 
he  relied,  that  those  persons  were  engaged  in  practices  tending  to  subvert  the  author- 
ity of  the  Crown,  and  were  aiding  practices  which  were  being  pursued  in  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom.  Those  persona  were  never  brought  to  trial,  but  on  that  authority 
they  were  arrested.  After  this  civil  war  broke  out  in  America  complaints  were  made 
by  certain  British  subjects  that  they  had  been  arrested  upon  suspicion.  I  immedi- 
ately directed  Lord  Lyons  to  complain  of  that  act  as  an  act  enforced  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  regard  to  one  of 
those  persons  there  seemed  very  light  grounds  for  suspicion,  and  I  said  he  ought  not 
to  be  detained.  I  am  not  here  to  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  Amencan  Qovemment  for 
one  or  for  any  of  those  cases.  Whether  they  had  good  grounds  for  suspicion,  or 
whether  they  had  light  grounds  for  suspicion,  it  is  not  for  me  hero  to  say.  If  I 
thought  there  wore  light  grounds  for  suspicion,  it  was  my  business  to  represent  that 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  undertake  their 
defense  in  this  house.  The  American  minister  replied  that  the  President  had,  by 
the  Constitution,  the  right,  in  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  to  arrest  persons  upon  sus- 
picion, and  to  confine  them  in  prison  during  his  will  and  pleasure.  This  question 
has  been  mnch  debated  in  America,  and  Judges  of  high  authority  have  declared  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  not  be  suspended  except  by  an  act  of  Congress.  But 
certain  lawy^ers  have  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  pamphlet  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  is  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  can  be  suspended  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  question  itself  was  brought  before  Congress,  and 
a  resolution  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  arrests  except  with  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  But  it  was  contended  that  it  was  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
President;  and  a  large  minority  decided  that  the  question  should  not  be  discussed, 
and  thereby  left  the  President  to  act  for  himself.  So  much  for  the  power  given  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  the  particular  acts  which 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  sanction  of  the  President,  has  authorized  as  to 
the  arrest  of  British  subjects,  as  well  as  American  subjects,  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  those  arrests,  but  I  certainly  do  contend  that  it  is  an  authority  which 
most  belong  to  some  person  in  the  Government,  if  they  believe  that  persons  ara  en- 
gaged in  treasonable  conspiracies,  in  the  taldng  part  as  spies,  or  in  furnishing  arms 
against  the  Government.  I  believe  that  in  regard  to  many  of  the  cases  of  arbitrary 
anthority  that  power  was  abused.  I  believe  that,  not  only  with  regard  to  persons 
arrested,  but  in  the  course  pursued,  there  was  unnecessary  suspicion,  but  I  do  not 
find  that  in  any  case  there  has  been  any  refusal  to  allow  British  consuls  at  places 
where  convenient  to  hear  the  cases  of  those  persons,  or  when  a  statement  was  made 
by  the  British  minister  that  Lord  Lyons  was  slow  in  representing  the  case  to  Mr. 
Seward.  Lord  Lyons  represented  to  me  that  these  cases  took  up  a  very  great  part  of 
his  time,  and  he  was  anxious  to  investigate  every  one  of  them.  Nor  can  I  say  that 
Mr.  Seward  has  refused  at  any  time  to  listen  to  those  complaints.  He  has  always 
stated  that  he  had  information  upon  which  he  could  depend  that  these  persons  were 
engaged  in  treasonable  practices  against  the  Govonimont  of  the  United  States.  That 
being  the  question,  the  noble  earl  states,  upon  his  own  authority,  that  the  arrests  are 
illegal,  and  that  the  i>ersons  are  kept  in  prison  illegally.  But  that  is  more  than  I 
can  venture  to  say.    I  can  hardly  venturo  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  has  not  tlio  power,  sapposing  persons  are  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracies 
against  the  authority  of  the  Government,  to  keep  them  in  prison  without  hringiog 
them  to  trial,  and  it  would  require  a  strong  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  law  officen 
of  the  United  States  before  I  could  presume  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  not  that  power.  With  regard  to  the  particular  cases  which  the  noble  earl 
has  referred  to,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  some  of  those  persons  may  not 
have  been  engaged  in  these  conspiracies.  We  all  know  that  during  the  time  in  which 
the  United  States  have  been  divided  there  has  been  much  sympathy  shown  in  this 
country  on  one  side  and  on  the  other — some  have  shown  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
North,  and  some  for  the  South.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  some  of  those  cases, 
I  have  stated  I  thought  the  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  quite  evident  that 
they  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  conspiracy.  There  was  one  gentleman  who  hap- 
pened to  he  a  partner  in  a  firm,  and  the  other  partners  had  great  connections  with 
the  South.  It  was  true  that  the  firm  had  strong  Southern  sympathies,  but  the  gen- 
tleman himself  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Government  of  the  Union.  It  was  tb« 
mere  circumstance  of  letters  being  sent  to  his  partner  which  induced  his  arrest.  I 
thought  that  a  most<irbitrary  and  unjust  proceeding.  (Hear.)  Mr.  Seward  said  he 
thought  the  circumstances  wore  enough  to  induce  suspicion,  but  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  ground  for  that  suspicion  that  gentleman  was  re- 
leased. An  innocent  person  being  arrested  and  confined  for  several  days  in  prit^on 
was  undoubtedly  a  groat  grievance,  and  one  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion ;  but  beyond  the  right  to  complain,  and  beyond  the  constant  remonstrances  of 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  minister,  in  every  such  case,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  circum- 
stances warrant  further  interference.  I  believe  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  hail 
stated  that  he  ezx>eoted  his  own  friends  would  procure  his  release.  The  noble  lonl 
mentioned  three  cases.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  cases  the  noble  earl  would  mentiou. 
But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Green,  this  is  the  statement  he  made  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber: '  I  desire  no  action  to  be  taken  by  my  friends  in  England  in  consequence  of  my 
arrest.  Lord  Lyons  has  represented  my  case,  and  it  will  receive  investigation  in  due 
time.  Meanwhile  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  .this  fort.'  There  have  been 
other  cases  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  under  circumstances  involving  considerable 
hardship.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  without  trial,  and 
these  oases  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  have  taken  place  under  a  Government  which 
is  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  and  formidable  in  which 
any  country  was  ever  engaged.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  bot  we 
must  admit  that  all  the  means  that  have  been  used  by  civilized  nations  in  warfare 
against  each  other  are  open  to  the  Americans  in  this  case.  With  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular coses,  I  believe  that  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  whether  owing  to  the 
novelty  of  th<^  case  in  North  America,  or  to  the  inexperience  of  persons  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  carrying  out  of  affairs,  or  whether  it  is  this,  that  arbitrary  power 
can  never  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  one  without  being  abused,  to  whatever  caase  it 
is  owing,  I  believe  there  will  ever  be  many  cases  of  abuse  of  such  power.  (Hear, 
hear. )  But  in  every  case  where  a  British  subject  is  arrested,  and  a  reasonable  case 
is  made  out  for  him,  I  shall  be  ready  to  instruct  Lord  Lyons  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Lord  Lyons  has  never 
been  wanting  in  his  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  has,  I  think,  shown  himself  a  vigilant 
British  minister  in  that  respect,  and  I  trust  your  lordships  will  not  think  that  these 
cases  have  been  neglected  by  the  Government  of  this  country.    (Hear.) 

The  Earl  of  Derby.  **  The  statement  made  by  my  noble  friend  behind  me,  and  borne 
out  by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  is  one  which  cannot  be  listened  to  without  feelings 
excited  in  the  highest  degree  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  British  sub- 
jects have  been  subjected.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  with  the  noble  earl,  that  everr 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  circumstances  and  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  placed,  and  the  position  in  which  they  stand  with 
regard  to  the  civil  war  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  coone 
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they  h«Te  panned  with  respect  to  British  subjects  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  which  hare  been,  from  time  to  time,  presented  to  them  by  Lord  Lyons 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  which  he  appears  to  have  pursued  with  groat  pru- 
dence, ia  moat  trying  to  the  patience  of  this  nation.  I  think  he  was  Justified  in  using 
strong  language  with  regard  to  the  course  which  has  been  pursued.  That  conrse  was 
anything  bat  in  accordance  with  the  *  Civis  Bomantu  8um '  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment.  (Langhter. )  The  noble  carl  opposite  has  apparently 
derived  some  advantage  and  instruction  from  the  correspondence  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Mr.  Seward,  because  in  an  early  stage  of  those  proceedings  he  very 
properly  invoked  against  those  proceedings  the  protection  of  the  American  law.  He 
said  that  fhat  which  the  law  sanctions  with  regard  to  American  subjects  we  could 
not  complain  of  when  applied  to  British  subjects,  but  the  question  is  tills,  does  the 
law  sanction  itf  The  answer  was  that  the  Qovernmeot  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  to  take  their  view  of  American  law  from  a  British  minister.  Such  was  the 
substance  of  the  conrteons  reply  received  by  the  noble  earl.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
one  question  which  I  must  ask  the  noble  earl  to  answer.  It  has  already  been  asked 
by  my  noble  friend  behind  me,  but  very  conveniently  the  noble  earl  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  reply  to  it.  He  states  that  the  Congress  has  passed  a  resolution  affirm- 
ing the  power  of  the  President,  under  the  Constitution,  to  suspend  the  haheoB  corpu$. 
Earl  Bassell.  "  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  what  I  stated,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
was  this :  That  on  a  motion  to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the  suspension  of  the  habeoM 
cofjnu  by  the  President,  the  Congress,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  or  laying 
the  proposition  on  the  table,  or  whatever  their  form  is,  voted  by  a  small  majority  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  I  do  not  think  we  should  complain  if  the  President  eier- 
cisea  that  power,  and  the  Congress  does  not  interfere  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
other  cases  which  the  noble  earl  has  brought  forward,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them, 
or  I  wonld  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  into  each  of  them.  I  certainly  do  not  recol- 
lect the  case  of  any  person  being  called  on  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  except  one  in  which  there  was  some  question  with  Lord  Lyons,  and  that  was 
the  caae  of  a  gentleman  who  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  a  person  wishing  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
gives  notice  that  at  a  certain  time — within  three  months— he  intends  to  ask  leave  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  When  the  time  arrives  he  must  not  only  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  bnt  he  must  forswear  all  other  allegiance, 
more  especially  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  (Laughter.)  This  gentleman  who 
was  arrested  made  an  appeal  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  Seward 
to  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  was,  *  This  gentleman  has  renounced  all  alle- 
giance, especially  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.'  The  matter  was  further  inquired 
into,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Seward  was  wrong  in  his  fact — (hear,  hear) — that 
this  gentleman  had  given  notice  that  he  intended  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  but  he  still  remained  a  British 
subject.  He  had  thus  placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which  ho  conld  not  claim  the 
protection  of  either  one  Government  or  the  other.    (Laughter.)" 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  uadertakes  to  conduct  religious 
services  in  a  foreign  country,  and  who  is  interfered  with  therein  by 
the  authorities  of  such  country,  acting  under  its  local  laws,  cannot  ob- 
tain the  intervention  of  this  Government  in  his  behalf  unless  it  appear 
that  he  was  unduly  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dolaplaine,  Jnne  2,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 

See  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Kasson,  Mar.  13,  1879 ;  May  19,  1879 ;  ibid. 
As  to  protection  of  missionaries,  see  supra^  $  54. 
Ab  to  local  allef;iance,  see  Bupra^  $  203. 
As  to  limitations  in  such  cases,  see  infrat  $$  241, 242. 
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When  a  suitor  applies  to  foreign  tribunals  for  justice,  he  most  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  by  which  those  tribunals  are  governed. 

I  Op.,  Bradford,  1794. 

A  person  born  in  Ireland,  but  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  entitled,  when  arraigned  in  a  British  court  for  the  offeDse 
of  treason-felony,  to  the  privilege  of  a  jury  de  medietate  ;  the  reason  be- 
ing that  as  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  de  medietate  does  not  exi^t  gener- 
ally in  the  United  States,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  indicted  for  crime  in  Oreat  Britain,  is  not  entitled  to  sacb 
privilege. 

12  Op.,  319,  Stanbery,  1807.    See  ^irpra,  M 201  ff, 

'  As  will  be  hereafter  seen,  it  will  be  a  defense  to  an  international 
claim  that  the  claimant  had  the  same  rights  allowed  him  as  were  allowed 
^'  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  place  of  the  alleged  injury." 

Jw/ra,  J  244. 

VIII.  CONTRACTUAL  CLAIMS. 
(1)  Not  ordinarily  pressed. 

§231. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  contracts  of  an  individual  born  in  one  country 
with  the  Government  of  another,  most  especially  when  the  individual 
contracting  is  domiciliated  in  the  country  with  whose  Government  he 
contracts,  and  formed  the  contract  voluntarily,  for  his  own  private  emol- 
ument and  without  the  privity  of  the  nation  under  whose  protection  he 
has  been  born,  he  has  no  claim  whatsoever  to  call  upon  the  Government 
of  his  nativity  to  espouse  his  claim,  this  Government  having  no  right 
to  compel  that  with  which  he  voluntarily  contracted  to  the  x>erformance 
of  that  contract." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Salmon,  Apr.  29,  1823.    5  Am.  St  Pap., 
(For.  Rel.)  403. 

But  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  February  22,  1819,  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  on  contracts  as  well  as  claims  on  torts. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  White  et  al,  Mar.  9,  IS-fi.    MSS. 
Pom.  Let. 

'*  Although  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  have  the  right 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign  Governments  it  is  not  allowed  to  a 
diplomatic  representative  to  lend  on  such  an  occasion  his  official  sanction 
without  express  instructions  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McAfee,  Sept.  23, 183C.     MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 
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It  is  not  usual  for  this  Goverument  to  interfere  except  by  its  good 
offices  for  the  prosecution  of  claims  founded  on  contracts  with  foreign 

gOTemments. 

Mr.  Calhoan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Crump,  May  28,  1844.  M8S.  Inst.,  Chili. 
See,  to  same  effect,  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perry,  Nov.  15,  1860, 
MSS.  Dom.  Let ;  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Calver,  Oct.  3, 1863, 
M8S.  lust.  Veuez. ;  to  Mr.  Roid,  July  17,  1868,  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  to  Mr. 
Coukliug,  Feb.  9, 1869,  ibid.;  Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Coukiing,  May 
8,  1869,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Crease,  May  25, 1860,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Jau.  4, 
1870,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Hanks,  Mar.  16,  1870,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Wilson,  July  12,  1870, 
ibid.;  to  Mr.  King,  Deo.  9,  1870,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Blow,  Feb.  22,  1871,  MSS. 
Inst.,  Brazil ;  to  Mr.  Folingsby,  July  5,  1871,  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  to  Mr. 
Wasbbume,  May  24,  1872,  MSS.  Inst.,  France ;  to  Mr.  Merrick,  Jan.  22, 
1873,  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  to  Mr.  Cameron,  Oct.  1,  lb74,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Soban, 
Nov.  17,  1874,  ibid.;  to  Mr.  Beardsley,  Nov.  21,  1874,  May  18.  1875,  MSS. 
Inst., Barb. Powers;  to  Mr.  Remington,  Aug.  2,  1876,  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  to 
Mr.  Sherman,  Deo.  18, 1676,  ibid.;  Mr.  £v arts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seward, 
May  6,  1878,  MSS.  Inst.«  China;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Baker,  June  27, 1882,  MSS.  Inst.,  Venez. ;  to  Mr.  Heap,  Jan.  23,  1884,  MSS. 
Inst..  Turkey ;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scott,  July  13,  1885,  MSS. 
Inst.,  Venez. ;  to  Mr.  Sanders,  July  23, 1885,  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  to  Mr.  Seay, 
Feb.  20,  1886,  MSS.  Inst.,  Bolivia ;  to  Mr.  Hevner,  Apr.  21,  1886,  MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

As  to  good  offices  as  to  guano  contracts,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Eamos,  June  20,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venez.    Infra,  i  311. 

^^The  Govemnient  of  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  interfere  to 
secure  tlie  fulfillment  of  contracts  made  between  their  citizens  and  for- 
ei^  Governments,  it  being  presumed  that  before  entering  into  such 
contracts  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  foreign  power  to  perform  its 
obligations  was  examined,  and  the  risk  of  failure  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  cases  of  personal  hardship  and  loss,  however,  like  the  present, 
the  Department  does  not  decline  forwarding  a  statement  of  the  griev- 
ance, with  a  recommendation  of  the  claim,  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fowler,  July  17,  1856.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 

^^  If  citizens  of  the  United  States  combine  with  Ecuadorians  and 
make  a  common  investment  of  capital  in  local  enterprises  in  Ecuador, 
so  as  to  secure  favors  from  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  they  cannot, 
when  disappointed,  complain  that  the  Government  of  Ecuador  does  not 
promptly  discriminate  in  favor  of  their  own  national  privileges  as  Amer- 
icans, which  they  have  thus  compromitted." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Haasaurok,  Sept.  12, 1865.    MSS.  lMBt.,£cua* 
dor. 

^^The  people  who  go  to  these  regions  (South  America)  and  encounter 
great  risks  in  the  hope  of  great  rewards  must  be  regarded  as  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  cannot  with  reason  ask  their 
Government  to  complain  that  they  stand  on  a  common  footing  with  na- 
tive subjects  in  respect  to  the  alleged  wants  of  an  able,  prompt,  and 
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conscientious  judiciary.  We  cannot  andertake  to  supervise  thearrange- 
mentsof  the  whole  world  for  litigation,  because  American  citizens  vol- 
untarily expose  themselves  to  be  concerned  in  their  deficiencies." 

Mr.  Beward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burton,  Apr.  27,  1866.    MSS.  iDst.,  Colooibia. 

This  Government  will  refuse  to  intervene  to  press,  by  any  means 
looking  to  force,  contractual  claims  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  Governments,  offering  in  such  cases  only  its  good  officer;  sind 
Ihese  will  be  refused  when  the  debt  was  of  a  speculative  character,  or 
when  it  was  incurred  to  aid  the  debtor  Government  to  make  war  on  a 
country  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Leav itt  Sl  Co.  ,  May  6, 1S68.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*•*'  It  has  not  been  customary  for  this  Department  officially  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  have  entered  into 
contracts  with  foreign  Governments,  which  the  latter  may  not  have 
fulfilled.  The  Department  has  usually  limited  its  interposition  to  au- 
thorizing the  proper  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Government  abroad  to  use 
his  personal  good  offices  toward  obtaining  relief  for  the  claimant  Tbe 
reason  for  this  policy  is  that  claims  based  on  contract  are  snpposed  to 
stand  upon  a  very  different  footing  from  those  which  arise  from  injuries 
to  person  and  property  committed  by  the  authorities  of  any  foreign 
Government." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bossett^  Jane  27,  1870.    MSS.  lust.,  Hayti. 

*'By  adopting  a  foreigner,  under  any  form  of  naturalization,  as  a  citi- 
zen, this  Government  does  not  undertake  the  patronage  of  a  claim  which 
he  may  have  upon  the  country  of  his  original  allegiance  or  upon  any 
other  Government.  (See  8upra^  §  215.)  To  admit  that  he  can  charge  it 
with  this  burden  would  allow  him  to  call  upon  a  dozen  GovernmeDts 
in  succession,  to  each  of  which  he  might  transfer  his  allegiance,  to  urge 
his  claim.  Under  such  a  rule  the  Government  supposed  to  be  indebted 
could  never  know  when  the  discussion  of  a  claim  would  cease.  All  Gov- 
ernments are,  therefore,  interested  in  resisting  such  pretensions.  I  infer 
from  the  memorialsof  Mr.  Vigil  and  of  the  legislature  of  ISTew  Mexico,  that 
the  claims  to  which  you  refer  arose  from  contracts,  express  or  implied^ 
with  the  Mexican  Government.  Our  long-settled  policy  and  practice 
has  been  to  decline  the  formal  intervention  of  the  Government  except 
in  cases  of  wrong  and  injury  to  person  and  property,  such  as  the  com- 
mon law  denominates  torts  and  regards  as  inflicted  by  force,  and  not  the 
results  of  voluntary  engagements  or  contracts. 

'*  In  cases  founded  upon  contract,  the  practice  of  this  Government  is 
to  confine  itself  to  allowing  its  minister  to  exert  his  friendly  good 
offices  in  commending  the  claim  to  the  equitable  consideration  of  the 
debtor  without  committing  his, own  Government  to  any  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings.^ 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  MuUer,  May  16, 1871.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 
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*'  It  is  not  the  policy  or  tko  practice  of  this  Department  to  interpose  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  press  upon  foreign  Oovernments  claims  of  its  citizens 
growing  oat  of  the  non-fulflUmen  t  of  private  contracts.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, withhold  the  exercise  of  the  good  offices  of  its  representatives  in 
conn  tries  where  such  claims  originate,  in  manifest  instances  of  injustice  to 
citizens  deserving  its  aid ;  and  yon  are  directed,  therefore,  in  that  sense 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  Japan,  with 
an  expression  of  the  strong  hope  on  the  part  of  this  Oovernment  that 
ample  justice  may  be  done  to  the  claimant. 

"There  is  one  consideration  which  inspires  this  Government  with  a 
deeper  interest  in  cases  of  this  description  occurring  in  Japan  than 
would  be  entertained  concerning  similar  cases  in  some  other  countries, 
and  that  is,  that  those  foreigners  whose  services  have  been  engaged  by 
that  judicious  Government  to  impart  to  its  officers  and  people  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  a  means  of  perfecting  that  develop- 
ment which  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  may  receive  such  prompt 
and  ample  fulfillment  of  the  engagements  made  by  the  authorities  em- 
ploying them  as  will  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  others  so  employed 
or  to  be  employed,  and  that  thus  they  may  labor  with  zeal  and  confi- 
dence, and  that  the  national  progress  may  be  thereby  accelerated  and 
assured." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sbopard,  Mar.  10,  1872.    MSS.  Inst.,  Japan.    As 
to  Japan,  see  snpraf  $  C8. 

*'  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  take  up  their  abode  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  enter  into  contracts  with  the  citizens  or  public  authorities 
there,  are  presumed  to  make  their  engagements  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to,  the  laws  of  the  r.ountry  where  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  contract  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  are  ordinarily  remitted  to  the 
reme<lies  afforded  by  those  laws  for  the  redress  of  grievances  resulting 
from  breaches  or  non  fulfillment  of  such  contracts. 

'*  Instances  may  sometimes  occur  in  which  there  has  been  a  denial  or 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  courts.  In  such  cases  the  good  offices  of 
the  Department  may  properly  be  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  claimant. 
The  claims  now  in  question  are  not  deemed  to  be  of  a  character  which 
calls  for  such  interposition.'^ 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wing,  Dec.  9,  187:3.     MSS.  Inst.,  Ecuador. 

'^The  claimants  in  this  case  stand  in  the  relation  of  parties  to  a  con- 
tract into  which  they  voluntarily  entered  with  the  Government  of  Bra- 
zil, against  which  they  now  seek  indemnity  for  losses  sustained,  result- 
ing, as  it  is  said,  from  acts  of  that  Government  alleged  to  be  in  con- 
travention of  their  contract.  It  is  a  well-established  rule  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  in  such  cases  the  parties  are  remitted  for  the  redress  of 
injuries  resulting  from  any  breach  or  disregard  of  the  contract  to  the 
Jaws  of  the  comUry  in  which  the  agreement  was  entered  into  and  wber© 
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it  is  to  be  performed.    This  rule,  so  far  as  known,  is  one  generally  rec- 
ognized by  other  civilized  powers." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pratt,  July  17,  1875.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

When,  in  cases  of  claims  based  on  contract,  only  "  good  oflBces"  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  are  interposed,  such  agent  is  directed  '^  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  if  yon  shall  find  the  facts  to  be  as  represented,  yon  will 
seek  an  interview  with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and  request  such 
explanations  as  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  afford." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osborn,  Mar.  4,  1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Rep. 

"  This  Government  does  not  interfere  diplomatically  to  enforce  claims 
of  actual  citizens  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  contracts  volun- 
tarily entered  into  by  them.  When  a  contract  is  made  by  them  under 
such  circumstances,  the  person  is  expected  to  have  considered  the 
ability  and  the  readiness  of  the  other  party  to  carry  out  the  contract. 
In  this  case  particularly  such  instructions  could  not  be  issued." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Swann,  May  4,  1876.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"  A  breach  of  contract  virtually  entered  into  between  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  Government  with  which  this  Government 
holds  diplomatic  relations,  is  not  regarded  as  ground  for  official  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  citizen." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Sept.  12,  1878.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"Whilst  I  am  well  aware  that  claims  of  this  nature,  arising  out  of 
contracts  voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  citizens  of  one  country  with 
the  citizens  or  Government  of  another,  cannot  properly  be  made  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  intervention,  the  manifest  equity  of  this  demand 
has,  nevertheless,  impressed  me  with  a  confident  belief  that  its  pre 
sentation  in  this  form  to  the  Dominion  Government,  through  the 
medium  of  your  legation,  will  so  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  that 
Government  as  to  secure  for  it  early  attention  and  just  consideration.^ 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  May  2, 1879.    MSS.  Notes,  Cr. 
Brit. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  insist  on  fair  and  impar- 
tial examination  and  adjudication  by  Ilayti,  without  discrimination  as 
to  national it}"^,  of  a  contractual  claim  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
against  Hayti. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langston,  Dec.  13,  1879.     MSS.  Inst.,  Uayti. 
See  Bupra,  J  189. 

"In  regard  to  claims  of  that  character  [contracts],  it  is  a  rule  of  uni- 
versal acceptance  and  practice  that  the  person  thus  voluntarily  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  a  foreign  country  or  with 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  foreign  power,  for  any  grievances  lie 
may  have  or  losses  ho  may  suffer  resulting  from  such  contract,  is 
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remitted  to  the  laws  of  the  country  with  whoso  Government  or  citizens 
the  contract  is  entered  into  for  redress.^' 

Mr.  Blaino,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  Mar.  22, 1881.  MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 
See,  however,  as  taking  a  much  more  extended  yie^,  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr. 
Hnrlbnt,  Ang.  4, 1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pern. 

"It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  enforce  such  con- 
tracts [for  business  operations]  or  to  recover  damages  resulting  from 
their  violation.  Every  contract  is  in  general  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  made.  ^Natural  justice,  mutual  con- 
venience, and  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations  require  that  contracts, 
whenever  enforced,  should  be  regulated  and  interpreted  according  to 
the  laws  with  reference  to  which  they  were  made;  otherwise  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  parties  would  entirely  depend  on  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  remedy  might  happen  to  be  sought." 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pbolps,  Dec.  C,  18S4.    MSS.  luBt.,  Peru. 

'^It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  you  that  an  appeal  by  one  sovereign 
on  behalf  of  a  subject  to  obtain  from  another  sovereigu  the  payment  of 
a  debt  alleged  to  be  due  snch  subject  is  the  exercise  of  a  very  delicate 
and  peculiar  prerogative,  which,  by  principles  definitely  settled  in  this 
Department,  is  placed  under  the  following  limitations. 

^'1.  All  that  our  Government  undertakes,  when  the  claim  is  merely 
contractual,  is  to  interpose  its  good  offices;  in  other  words,  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  sovereign  to  the  claim;  and  this  is  only  done 
when  the  claim  is  one  susceptible  of  strong  and  clear  proof. 

"2.  If  the  sovereign  appealed  to  denies  the  validity  of  the  claim  or 
refuses  its  payment,  the  matter  drops,  since  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to  press,  after  such  a  refusal  or  denial, 
a  contractual  claim  for  the  repudiation  of  which  there  is  by  the  law  of 
Da' ions  no  redress.    •    •    • 

"3.  When  the  alleged  debtor  sovereign  declares  that  his  courts  are 
Dpen  to  the  pursuit  of  the  claim,  this  by  itself  is  a  ground  for  a  refusal 
to  interpose.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  for 
instance,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  remands  all  claims  held 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  to  the  action  of  that  court,  and  declines  to 
accept  for  its  executive  department  cognizance  of  matters  which  by 
its  own  system  it  assigns  to  the  judiciary. 

"4.  When  this  Department  has  been  appealed  to  for  diplomatic  inter- 
vention of  this  class,  and  this  intervention  is  refused,  this  refusal  is 
regarded  as  final  unless  after-discovered  evidence  be  presented  which, 
ander  the  ordinary  rules  applied  by  the  courts  in  motions  for  a  new 
trial,  ought  to  change  the  result,  or  unless  fraud  be  shown  in  the  con- 
coction of  the  decision.'' 

Mr.  Bfiyard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  DispLaiii,  June  24,  1885.    MSS.  Doin.  Let. 

'^  As  a  result  of  the  Department's  investigation,  it  is  found  that  tho 
daim  of  the  memorialist  belong  to  a  class  not  ordinarily  the  subject  of 
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international  diplomatic  presentation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cen- 
tral American  Company  has  rendered  great  services  not  only  to  Guate- 
mala bat  to  the  commercial  world,  and  no  doubt,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  papers  under  consideration,  that  the  corporation  has  been 
treated  by  Guatemala  with  an  ungenerous  and  unlawful  hardship  by 
which  it  has  been  subjected  to  great  and  unmerited  losses.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  corporation  went  of  its  own 
volition  to  Guatemala,  knowing  that  it  subjected  itself  and  its  property 
to  the  laws  of  that  Republic,  and  that  the  liberal  gains  to  be  expected 
in  such  an  enterprise  were  to  be  secured  largely  in  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  risks  arising  from  the  system  of  a  country  not  only  with  an 
unsettled  jurisprudence,  but  liable  to  frequent  political  convulsions.  It 
is  a  great  midfortune,  not  only  to  the  corporation  but  to  the  numerous 
business  interests  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  the' risks  accepted  by 
it  in  the  present  instance  should  terminate  so  disastrously.  But  they 
weie  necessarily  contemplated  by  the  corporation  when  it  voluntarily 
went  to  Guatemala. 

•*  The  rule  thus  stated  is  not  new.  It  has  been  applied  in  innumer- 
able cases  in  this  Department,  many  of  great  hardship.  A  contractual 
claim  is  held  as  a  rule  not  to  be  the  subject  of  diplomatic  treatment 
And  this  rule  is  applied  with  strictness  to  cases  where  the  creditor  vol- 
untarily goes  to  the  debtor  country  to  conduct  in  that  country  an  en- 
terprise which  is  to  be  closely  bound  up  with  its  landed  and  business 
interests.  This  Government  would  peremptorily  repel  any  claim  by  an 
European  sovereign  to  exercise  international  supervision  over  such  of 
our  railroad  or  business  corporations  in  the  United  States  as  may  be 
owned  by  such  sovereign's  subjects.  The  rule  which  this  Government 
would  thus  decline  to  recognize  it  cannot  with  propriety  propose  to 
others.    •    •    • 

'*  The  rule  just  stated  does  not,  however,  preclude  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives abroad  from  exercising  their  personal  good  offices,  under 
the  instructions  of  this  Department,  in  recommending,  to  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  accredited,  claimants  who  are  considered  by 
the  Department  to  be  just  creditors  of  such  Governments.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  understood  in  such  cases  by  all  parties  that  such  good  ofiS- 
ces  are  not  tendered  officially." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dorsheimer,  Jan.  25,  1866-    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  good  of&ces,  see  ti?/ra,  $  233. 

"  In  respect  of  alleged  contractual  debts  of  foreign  Governments  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  is  that,  while  this  Governmeut 
may  interpose  its  good  offices  to  invite  payment  (ni/m,  §  233),  if  theso 
offices  be  declined  and  the  existence  of  the  debt  be  denied,  its  interi)Or 
sition  ceases.  In  the  present  case,  payment  of  this  claim  was  urgwl 
upon  Peru  by  former  Administrations,  and  its  payment  wa^  absolutely 
refused  on  the  ground  that  no  contract  of  the  character  claimed  had 
been  wade.    Under  those  ciroumstaoc^os,  tlu8  claim  is  not  regartcd  «« 
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ouo  which  this  GoverumeDt  should  further  press  directly  upon  Peru ; 
and  consequently  it  cannot  now  bo  urged  indirectly  upon  Chili,  who,  in 
taking  possession  of  the  guano  deposits  in  question  under  a  treaty  ces- 
sion, did  so  with  recognition  of  the  liens  thereon  admitted  by  Peru  to 
be  valid.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Soc.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  Cowie,  Judo  15, 1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Bfr.  Christy,  Jnno  16, 1985;  ihid. 

(-2)  Exception  wiikkk  DirLOMACV  is  toe  only  method  of  redress. 

§232. 

*^  In  all  civilized  countries  instruments  of  this  description  [charters] 
are  considered  as  sacred,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public  ancTlhe  interests 
of  the  Government  itself  are  deemed  to  depend  upon  their  being  so 
held.  If  the  great  public  objects  for  which  charters  are  granted  and 
the  private  interests  involved  in  them  were  liable  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  dominant  authority,  no  authority  in  the  state  which 
might  succeed  it  could  exi)ect  to  accomplish  a  public  object  by  similar 
means.  In  a  Government  which  has  been  so  changeable  as  that  of 
Mexico,  it  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  public  weal  that  duties  un- 
dertaken to  be  performed  by  the  grantees  of  a  charter,  instead  of  be- 
ing strictly  and  harshly  judged,  should  be  viewed  in  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  even  indulgence.*' 

Mr.  Webster,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Letcber,  Aag.  18,  1851.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mcx. 

"What  the  United  States  demand  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  their  citi- 
zens have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  proper  Nicaraguan  authori- 
ties, and  questions  have  arisen  or  shall  arise  respecting  the  fidelity  of 
their  execution,  no  declarationof  forfeiture,  either  past  or  to  come,  shall 
possess  any  binding  force  unless  pronounced  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  if  there  are  any ;  or  if  there  is  no  provision 
for  that  purpose,  then  unless  there  has  been  a  fair  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  United  States  that  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  just  and  that  the  decision  ought  to  be  submitted  to. 
Without  some  security  of  this  kind,  this  Government  will  consider  itself 
warranted,  whenever  a  proper  case  arises,  in  interposiugsuch  means  as 
it  may  think  justifiable  in  behalf  of  its  citizens  who  may  have  been  or 
who  may  be  injured  by  such  unjust  assumption  of  power." 

•  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lamar,  July  25,  1838.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 
For  an  account  of  a  debate  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1849,  in  reference  to 
reprisals  for  unpaid  Spanish  bonds,  see  infraf  J  318. 

In  instructions  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Sir  0.  Wyke,  March  30, 1861 
(Brit  St  Pap.,  1861-'62,  238),  is  the  following: 

"  You  are  aware  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  although  they  have  always  held  themselves  free  to  do  so, 
to  interfere  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  lend 
their  money  to  foreign  Govornments,  aud  tlio  Mexican  bondholders 
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have  uot  been  au  exception  to  this  rule.  Tlie  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, however,  while  established  at  Vera  Cruz,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Seuor  Juarez,  concluded  with  Captain  Dunlop,  two  years  ago,  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  25  i)er  cent,  of  the  customs 
receipts  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  should  be  assigned  to  the  British 
bondholders,  and  16  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of  convention  bonds.  That 
convention  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  arrangement  lately  made 
by  Captain  Aldham.  The  claims  of  the  bondholders,  therefore,  have 
acquired  the  character  of  au  international  obligation,  and  you  should  ac- 
cordingly insist  upon  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  thus 
contracted.'' 

Under  these  instructions  Great  Britain  united  with  other  creditor 
powers  in  an  attack  on  Mexico  to  enforce  payment  of  this  indebted- 
ness. 

* 
For  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  at  the  time,  see  supra^ 
§  58.    The  civil  war  then  raging,  the  interposition  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  one  only  of  protest. 

When  a  Government  does  uot  hold  itself  amenable  to  judicial  suit  by 
J  foreign  claimants  on  contracts  made  by  it,  this  '*  may  bo  held  to  form 
/  an  exception  to  the  general  rule"  as  to  contracts. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  Oct.  31,  1877.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pcra. 

'* In  regard  to  which  [a  contractual  case]  diplomatic  interference  is 
nevei'put  forth,  except  when  there  is  a  failure  or  denial  of  justice  shown 
in  connection  with  it;  but  even  in  these  cases,  where  the  claim  presents 
peculiarly  meritorious  features,  the  Government  will  only  make  use  of 
its  good  offices  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  eflTorts  of  the  claimant  to 
obtain  an  adjustment  of  his  claim." 

Mr.  FrelingbnysoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cnyler,  Juno  27,  188*2.     MSS.  Dom. 
Lot. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  regard  with  grave 
anxiety  the  attempt  of  a  foreign  Government  to  compel  by  force  the 
payment  of  mere  contract  debts  due  subjects  of  such  Government  by  a 
South  American  state. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Mar.  30,  1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
Or.  Brit. 

**  There  have  been  instances,  however,  in  which  our  ministers  have 
received  instructions  of  the  character  proposed  [to  collect  foreign  boDds]^ 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  them  to  accept  payment  from  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  its  obligations.  Such 
permission,  however,  was  preceded  by  the  assumption  that  the  foreign 
Government  was  ready  and  willing  either  to  make  the  payment  or  to 
negotiate  with  its  creditor  in  such  connection,  and  where  the  interven- 
tion of  a  consular  or  diplomatic  agent  of  the  creditor's  country  was  a 
convenience  to  both.  Mr.  W.'s  proposition  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
wholly  different  basis  from  either  of  these.  It  is,  as  understood,  to  in- 
vest the  Government  of  tlio  United  States  with  the  legal  title  to  cer- 
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tain  Bussian  bonds,  on  account  of  which  no  payments  of  any  character 
appear  to  have  been  made  for  twenty-five  years,  in  the  expectation  that 
this  Government  would  by  such  assignment  act  as  the  party  in  interest 
(not  as  its  creditor's  advocate  or  trustee),  and  so  obtain  for  itself  more 
favorable  terms  for  the  liquidation  of  these  securities  than  those  to 
which  other  holders  are  subject." 

Mr.  Frelinghayscn,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hant,  Jan.  V2, 1884.    MSS.  lQst.,Sa8- 
aia. 

<^  Your  letters  of  December  31  and  of  the  9th  instant,  in  relation  to 
the  collection  of  principal  and  interest  of  certain  Russian  bonds  in  your 
possession,  have  received  attention. 

"The  instances  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  my  letter  of  the  27th 
nltimo,  where  the  Department  has  authorized  its  representatives  abroad 
to  receive  payments  or  accept  settlements  of  the  bonds  of  a  foreign 
Government,  have  been  when  such  Government  was  ready  to  deal  with 
its  creditor,  and  where  the  intervention  of  a  consular  or  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  creditor's  country  was  a  convenience  to  both. 

"There  are  also  cases,  but  not  common  enough  to  form  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion, where  the  bonds  of  one  Government  being  wholly  or  largely  held 
by  the  citizens  of  another,  upon  default  thereof,  the  Government  of 
which  the  creditors  are  citizens  may  endeavor  by  diplomatic  remon- 
strance or  negotiation  to  effect  an  international  agreement  between  the 
two  countries,  prescribing  time  and  manner  of  adjustment. 

"Your  proposition,  however,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  wholly  differ- 
ent basis  from  either  of  these.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  invest  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  the  legal  title  of  certain  Rus- 
sian bonds,  on  account  of  which  no  payments  of  any  character  appear 
to  have  been  made  for  twenty-five  years,  in  the  expectation  that  this 
*  Government  would  by  such  an  assignment  act  as  the  party  m  interest 
(not  as  its  creditor's  advocate  or  trustee),  and  so  obtain  for  itself  more 
favorable  terms  for  the  liquidation  of  ihese  securities  than  those  to 
which  other  holders  thereof  are  subject. 

"Your  proposition  is  contrary  to  international  usage,  and  is,  more- 
over, inexpedient  to  a  degree  which  bars  it  from  favorable  consideration, 
inasmuch  as  this  Government  would  not  wish  to  make  itself  a  preferred 
creditor  over  other  of  its  own  citizens  or  foreigners  who  may  hold  other 
portions  of  the  same  debt." 

•Mr.  FrellDghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  Jan.  17, 1884.    MSS.  Dom.  Let, 

"  The  attitude  of  this  Government  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Egyptian  debt  question  has  been  one  of  friendly  neutrality.  At 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  commission  of  liquidation  in  1880, 
the  United  States  maintained  for  a  time  an  attitude  of  reserve,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  acquiescence  in  the  scheme  pledged,  or  appeared  to 
pledge,  the  Grovernment  to  accept  as  binding  upon  any  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  whose  interests  might  be  involved,  the  action  to  be 
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tbcTctifter  taken  by  a  commission  in  the  composition  or  control  of  whicb 
t  lie  United  States  had  no  part.  It  appearing,  however,  that  no  interests 
of  American  citizens  were  then  in  fact  to  be  submitted  to  the  decisions 
of  the  commission,  and  animated  simply  by  the  desire  that  no  action  on 
our  part  should  embarrass  the  Egyptian  Government  in  making  with 
the  actual  creditors  such  arrangements  aa  might  be  acceptable  to  them, 
this  Government,  at  the  urgent  wish  of  the  Khedive's  Government, in- 
structed  its  representative  at  Cairo,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1880,  to  adhere 
to  the  plan  of  liquidation,  if  the  Egyptian  Government  regarded  such 
action  as  material  to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  thus  concurred  in  the  plan,  without  being  positively  in- 
terested therein,  and  simply  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  friendly  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Khedive." 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pbelps,  Sept.  16, 1885.    MSS.  Inst., 
Gr.  Brit. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  instructions  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
minister  to  Spain,  April  28, 1823,  took  the  ground  that  Spain  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  debt  due  Mr.  Meade. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.     5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rcl.),  417.    Infra,  J  248. 

In  Marten's  Droit  des  gens,  299  (liv.  3,  ch.  3),  it  is  maintained  that 
when  ^^  a  state  has  recourse  to  violent  financial  operations  tending  to 
do  away  with  inherent  obligations  to  satisfy  its  indebtedness,  the  viola- 
tion of  property  rights  which  results  is  sufficient  to  authorize  other 
nations  to  take  up  in  this  respect  the  cause  of  their  subjects,  and  to 
employ  for  their  protection  every  means  authorized  by  the  law  of 
nations." 

(3)  Tender  of  good  OFFicEa 
§  233. 

*^  A  minister  is  not  on'y  at  liberty,  but  he  is  morally  bound,  to  render 
all  the  good  offices  he  can  to  other  powers  and  their  subjects  consist- 
ently with  the  discharge  of  those  principal  responsibilities  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  it  belongs  to  the  state  where  the  minister  resides  to  de- 
cide in  every  case  in  what  manner  and  in  what  degree  such  good  offices 
shall  be  rendered,  and,  indeed,  whether  they  shall  be  tolerated  at  all.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Corwin,  Apr.  18, 1863.    MSS.  Inst,  Mex. 

Good  offices,  being  in  the  nature  of  unofficial  personal  recommends 
tion,  are  in  this  respect  distinguishable  from  official  intervention. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Curtin,  Oct.  15, 1870.    MSS.  lust.,  Rnssia.    Sec 
instances  Bupra^  $  231. 

"  To  a  minister  of  your  experience  I  need  not  point  out  the  proper 
distinction  between  diplomatic  good  offices  and  personal  advocacy. 
To  extend  all  proper  protection  to  American  citizens  and  to  secure  for 
them  in  any  interests  they  may  have  a  respectful  hearing  before  the 
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tribunals  of  the  country  to  which  yon  are  accredited,  and  generally  to 
aid  them  with  information  and  advice,  are  among  the  imperative  and 
{^tefal  duties  of  a  minister,  duties  which  increase  his  usefulness  and 
add  to  his  respect,  and  duties  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  faith- 
folly  perform. 

*^To  go  beyond  and  assume  the  tone  of  advocacy,  with  its  inevitable 
inference  of  personal  interest  and  its  possible  suspicion  of  improper 
interest,  will  at  once  impair,  if  it  does  not  utterly  destroy,  the  accepta- 
bility and  efficiency  of  a  diplomatic  representative." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hurlbnt,  Nov.  19,  1881.    MSS.     Inst.,  Pera. 
For  illustrations  of  good  offices,  see  aupray  $$231, 232 ;  and  see  also  Mr.  Bayard, 

Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Jaly  28, 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 
As  to  Beanmarchais's  claim  against  tbe  United  States,  see  Am.  St.  Pap.,  (Claims) 

314, 319, 334, 343, 433, 484, 490, 538, 563, 581, 859. 

IX.  CLAIMS  FOR  REAL  ESTATE. 

(1)  Title  to  be  sued  foii  at  situs. 

S234. 

Treaties  as  to  alicu  holdiDj^  real  estate  are  considered  supra^  §§  138, 
ISOa,  163,  166. 

^^Tbe  rule  is  universal  that  every  qaestiou  involving  the  title  to  real 
estate,  whether  by  descent  or  purchase,  must  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  country  wherein  such  real  estate  is  situated,  and  all  reme- 
dies for  iDJnries  in  respect  thereof  must  be  pursued  by  the  party  ag- 
grieved before  the  duly  constituted  tribunals  of  such  country." 

Mr.  Marcj,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  cle  Selding,  Mar.  3,  1856.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Diplomatic  intervention  will  not  be  granted  to  secure  rights  to  real 
estate.  A  citizen  of  one  country,  who  buys  and  occupies  land  in 
another,  "cannot  require  his  native  Government  to  interfere  on  the 
sabject  of  the  operation  of  municipal  laws  or  the  judgment  of  mu- 
nicipal tribunals  upon  his  rights  of  immovable  property  in  this  foreign 
land." 

2  Phill.  Int.  Law,  6;  adopted  by  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Cone, 

Oct.  10,  1871.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  the  precariousaess  of  title  of  citizeus  of  the  United  States  in  Turkey,  see 

Mr.  Fish's  dispatch  to  legation  at  Constantinople,  Mar.  14,  1872.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Turkey;  and  Mr,  Fish  to  Messrs.  Thompson  ct  al..  May  9,  1872,  MSS. 

Dom.  Let.    Sec,  also,  stfpra,  H  165,  172. 

"If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  becomes  the  owner  of  real  estate 
in  a  distant  country,  he  cannot  claim  for  himself  greater  privileges 
than  those  accorded  to  residents  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  which 
tbe  property  is  held." 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wilder,  May  6, 1876.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
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The  purchaser  of  land  ia  a  foreign  country,  though  he  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  holds  it  subject  to  the  local  law  as  to  title  and  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.   G.   F.  Seward,   May  6,  1678.    MSS.  Inst. 
China. 

A  Mexican  statute  discriminating  against  citizens  of  the  Uuited 
States  and  other  aliens  in  respect  to  the  capacity  to  hold  real  estate  in 
Mexico  is  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  of  1831. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  June  23,  1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mcx.    See 

Bupra,  $  154. 
As  to  Mexican  legislation  discriminating  against  citizens  of  the  United  States 

as  to  the  holding  of  real  estate,  see  letter  of  Mr.  Frelingbaysen,  Sec.  of 

State,  to  Mr.  Howe,  Mar.  15,  18B4.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.     And  see,  also,  $»pra, 

ii  58,  172  jr. 

The  courts  of  the  sittis  are  the  proper  tribunals  in  which  the  title  to 
real  estate  can  be  determined,  whether  the  claimant  be  a  subject  or  a 
foreigner. 

Mr.Frelinghuyscn,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  Feb.  19,  1884.    MSS.  Inst.. 
Colombia. 

Claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  real  estate  iu  a 
foreign  country  are  ordinarily  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  such 
country. 

Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  Juno  9,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Cent. 
.  Am.    See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  June  16,  17,1K;5;  iHd. 

But  where  there  is  a  denial  of  justice  or  undue  discrimination  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  intervene. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  July  13,  1885;  ihld, 

A  question  of  title  to  real  estate,  when  one  of  law  and  fact,  is  "to  be 
decided  by  the  lex  ret  siiw.  The  case  is  purely  one  for  the  Mexican 
judicial  tribunals  in  the  first  instance,  and  cannot  properly  be  taken 
out  of  their  consideration  by  diplomatic  intervention.  It  can  only  be 
removed  from  the  courts  by  agreement  between  the  parties." 

A  claimant  in  such  case  "must  first  exhaust  his  rights  in  the  higher 
courts,  and  until  a  decision  in  the  court  of  last  resort  shall  have  been 
rendered,  which  decision  shall  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  there  is  no 
ground  on  which  to  base  a  diplomatic  complaint." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  July  17,  lt83.    MSS.  Inst,  Mcx. 

"  Every  sovereign  state  prescribes  for  itself  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  title  to  lands  within  its  jurisdiction  may  be  acquired  and 
held.  If  Turkish  law  imposes  a  disability,  as  to  the  tenure  of  I'eal 
property,  upon  a  Turk  who  has  become  naturalized  elsewhere  withont 
the  previous  consent  of  his  Government,  then  the  question  would  be 
one  of  subjection  to  muuicipal  regulations  of  those  who  have  volnuta- 
rily  placed  themselves  thereunder  in  a  matter  over  which  those  regula- 
tions have  sovereign  and  exclusive  control.    And  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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meot  haviug  tbe  right  to  investigate  the  cases  of  persons  applying  as 
foreigners  for  the  privilege  of  holding  lands,  or  for  any  other  i^ersonal 
privilege  over  which  municipal  laws  have  control,  it  would  seem  to 
have  tbe  right  to  demand  of  them  such  evidence  as  would  enable  it  to 
ascertain  whether  the  applicants  labor  under  any  disqualification,  and, 
Id  event  of  their  refusal  to  produce  such  evidence,  to  withhold  the  priv- 
ilege sought. 

^^The  important  distinctions  are,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  be- 
tween a  municipal  privilege  and  a  personal  right  and  between  with- 
holding such  privilege  and  imposing  of  a  penalty.'' 

Mr.  Bajard,  Sec.  ,of  State,  to  Mr.  Cos,  Nov.  28, 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Turkey.    See, 
for  fall  instmctiooB,  iupra^  $  171. 

The  laws  of  the  state  in  which  land  is  situated  control  exclusively  its 
descent,  alienation,  and  transfer,  and  the  effect  and  construction  of  in- 
struments intended  to  convey  it. 

Brine  r.  Ins.  Co.,96  U.  S.,  C27. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  a 
British  subject  for  losses  sustained,  as  a  claimant  of  real  estate,  by  the 
.settlement  of  the  boundary  lino  between  Few  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  would  be  so  on  general  principles ;  but,  besides,  by  the 
5tb  article  of  tbe  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1794,  it  is  expressly  stip- 
ulated that  British  subjects  who  hold  lands  in  the  United  States  shall 
Wd  them  in  like  manner  as  if  they  tccrc  natives. 

1  Op.,  asW,  Wirt,  1819. 

That  title  to  land  is  determinable  exclusively  by  the  lex  reisitCBj  see 
Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  §§  273  ff.  But  this  does  not  preclude  diplomatic 
intervention  when  there  is  undue  discrimination  or  denial  of  justice  by 
^he  judex  ret  sitw. 

Supra,  $  230;  infra,  J}  241,  241a. 

As  to  rights  of  foreigners  to  real  estate  in  Mexico,  see  Consular  Iveports  on  Com- 
mercial Relations,  1883,  No.  31,  GSd  /. 

(2)  Otherwise  as  to  tkespassks  and  evictions. 

§235. 

These,  when  amounting  to  forcible  deprivation  of  right  without  re- 
^arse  to  law,  are  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  intervention. 

5«pra,  i  230,  and  cases  there  cited.     And  see  App.,  vol.  iii,  }  235. 
X.  CLAIMS  BASED  ON  NEGLIGENCE. 

§  235a. 

^8  is  elsewhere  seen,  negligence  is  the  basis  of  claims  against  neutrals 
^or  non-compliance  with  neutrality  duties. 

Supra,  5  227;  infra,  J}  3D5  JT- 
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§  236.]  CLAIMS.  [COAP.  IX. 

A  foreign  GovernmcDt  is  liable  for  damages  to  personal  property  kiks 
taiucd  by  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  his  conso- 
late,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  such  Government 

Mr.  FreliDghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mathews,  Jan.  16, 1883.     MSS.  IcHt., 
Barb.  Powers.    Same  to  same,  Apr.  24, 1833 ;  ibid. 

The  Government  of  a  foreign  state  is  liable  not  only  for  any  injury  done 
by  it,  or  with  its  permission,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their 
property,  but  for  any  such  injury  which  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  it  could  have  averted. 

Report  of  Solicitor,  Dept.  of  State,  affirmed  by  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  Stitc,  to  Mr. 

Scrnggs,  May  19,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia.       • 
As  to  liability  of  homo  Government  for  negligence  in  presenting  claim,  sfe 

infra,  5  248. 
As  to  negligence  of  neutral  by  which  belligerent  is  injured,  sec  supra,  $  227; 

infra,  ?  402. 

XL  LIABILITY  FOB  PRIOB  GOVERNMENT, 

GOVKRNMISNTS  LIABLE  FOR  THEIR  PREDECESSORS'  SPOLIATIONS. 

§236. 

The  positiou  of  the  Government  of  Louis  XVIII,  that  it  was  not 
liable  for  Napoleon's  spoliations,  is  refuted  at  length  in  Mr.  Gallatin'ii 
dispatch  to  Air.  Monroe,  January  20, 1817. 

2  Gallatin's  Writings,  22. 

The  payment  by  France  of  these  spoliations  was  in  subjection  to  tbe 
principle  of  such  liability. 

See  supra,  J  222 ;  infra,  $}  315  /. 

The  doctrine  that  "  the  present  Government  of  France  is  not  respon 
sible  for  any  of  the  injuries  committed  against  the  Americans  by  that 
of  Bonaparte,  is  so  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  tc 
the  treaties  of  France  with  the  allied  powers,  and  to  the  uniform  recog 
nition  of  all  the  laws  and  acts  of  Bonaparte's  Government  in  relation 
to  French  subjects  and  to  the  internal  concerns  of  France,  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  be  officially  sustained.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Price,  Feb.  11,  1824.   2  Gallatin's  Writings,  278. 

The  defense  to  a  diplomatic  appeal  for  redress  for  spoliations  that  tb€ 
wrong  was  done  by  a  former  sovereign  who  was  a  usurper,  is  "  unfonDde<l 
in  any  principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  now  universally  abandoned, 
even  by  those  powers  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  acts  of  past  rulei^ 
bore  the  most  heavily." 

Message  of  President  Jaekson,  1835.    Deb.  1st  sess.,  23d  Cong.,  App.,n.    /"A<>. 

$  318;  supra,  $  148o. 
As  to  details  of  spoliations  by  France  under  Napoleon,  and  by  the  Eoropeai 

Governments  set  np  by  him,  see  supra,  i  228. 
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CILIP.  IX.]  DEFENSES.  [§§  237,  238. 

The  same  positiou  was  maintaioed  in  1825  and  afterwards  as  to  IIol- 
laud's  liability  for  spoliations  under  King  Loais. 

Correspondence  submitted  by  Pi-esident  Monroe,  Feb.  15,  1625.    Hoaso  Doc. 
402,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rol.),  5%.    Supra,  J  152. 

''Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy  (that  of  Colombia)  its 
members  became,  and  have  been  informed  that  we  hold  them,  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  oar  claims." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semple,  Fob.  13, 1B39.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

Ad  annexing  or  conqaering  state  takes  the  state  annexed  or  con- 
quered subject  to  its  burdens. 

Supra,  i  5. 

Bevolntions  in  a  State  do  not  a£fect  its  liability  for  prior  treaty  debts. 

Supra,  $  137. 

Xn.  DEFENSES. 

(1)  Part  paymxnt. 
§  237. 

As  to  final  payment,  see  ivfra,  $  245. 

Sach  payment,  when  on  account,  only  bars  pro  tantOj  but  the  ac- 
ceptance by  claimants  from  the  Government  of  a  sum  smaller  thau 
that  claimed  in  full  of  their  demand,  without  protest  or  objection,  is  a 
valid  and  binding  corappomise  of  the  demand,  and  a  bar  to  a  suit  there- 
for against  the  Government. 

U.  S.  V.  Child,  12  Wall..  232 ;  U.  S.  v.  Justice,  14  ihld.,  5:^5. 

(2)  Lis  pendens;  election  ok  anottikr  triuunal;  res  adjudicata. 

§  238. 
As  to  decisions  of  arbitrations,  see  aupra^  $  221. 

Where  a  claimant  on  a  foreign  country  has,  by  the  law  of  such  coun- 
try, "  the  choice  of  either  the  judicial  or  the  administrative  branch  of 
tbe  Government  through  which  to  seek  relief,^'  and  selects  the  latter, 
this  does  not  make  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  latter  against  him 
flual  and  conclusive. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  Jan.  2, 1873.    MSS.  lust.,  Mex.    See 
infra,  $$  241,  329a. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  limits  and  defines  the  pow- 
ers of  the  several  branches  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  executive  to  interfere  by  its  action  with  cases  pending 
in  the  courts.  Such  matters  are  within  the  cognizance  and  under  the 
control  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  subject  to  tUo  rules 
established  by  law  for  the  administration  of  justice." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  tP  Hv*  PqIqJo  Roroa.be,  May  31,1873.    M8S.  Kote^, 
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§  238.]  CLAIMS.  *  [chap.  IX. 

A  claim  which  the  claimant  has  elected  to  present  to  Congress  will 
not,  while  before  Congress,  be  entertained  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stnte,  to  Mr.  Scblozer,  Sept.  14, 1874.    MSS.  Notes,  Germ. 

A  collusive  or  irregular  judgment  by  a  foreign  conrt  is  no  bar  to 
diplomatic  proceedings  by  the  sovereign  of  the  plaintiff  against  the 
sovereign  of  the  conrt  rendering  the  judgment. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Apr.  19, 1879.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mex.  /ff/ma, 
$329a. 

A  suit  brought  in  Honduras  courts  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  recover  estates  in  Honduras,  must  be  1  eft  to  the  determination  of 
the  courts  in  which  it  is  brought,  unless  a  positive  denial  of  justice  be 
shown. 

Mr.  Frelingliaysen,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Hall,  Jane  18, 1882.  MSS.  InsL^Ccot 
Am.  See,  however,  Mr.  John  Davis,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  Oct  9, 
1882.     See  infra,  $  $  241 ,  242,  329a. 

Prior  rulings  of  the  Department  will  not  be  reversed  unless  on  strong 
proof  of  after-discovered  evidence  requiring  a  reversal  of  prior  action, 
accompanied  by  proof  that  there  were  no  laches  on  the  claimant's 
part,  or  of  fraudulent  imposition. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bispham,  June  24, 18&5.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 

'^It  is  a  settled  practice  of  this  Department  that  a  decision  of  tbc 
Secretary,  given  deliberately  on  an  issue  specifically  presented  to  liim, 
will  be  considered  as  final,  unless  it  is  shown  to  have  been  produced 
by  fraudulent  misrepresentations,  or  made  under  a  palpable  mistake  of 
fact  or  of  law." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Coudert  Bros.,  Oct.  7,  1885.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

But  references  to  Department  offices  for  settlement  do  not  constitnte 
cases  of  arbitrament  and  award  so  as  to  bind  the  parties  interested 
and  to  convey  final  title. 

Gordon  v.  U.  S.,  7  Wall.,  123 ;  cited  aupra^  J  221. 

"A  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  a  court  having  juiisdic 
tion  is  generally  regarded  as  prima  facie  valid,  and  acts  as  a  bar  to  a 
diplomatic  claim  on  account  of  the  transaction  judicially  determined, 
until  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  court  proceeded  in  such  a  manner^  or 
was  governed  by  such  rules,  as  to  make  its  action  subversive  of  justice.*' 

Mr.  Porter,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Feb.  27, 18S6.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.       | 

"  When  a  case  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  Department,  such  adju- 
dication must  be  regarded  as  final,  unless  clearly  shown  to  have  been 
produced  by  fraud,  or  unless  there  be  proof  of  such  after-discovere<l 
evidence  as  would,  had  it  been  adduced  on  the  hearing,  have  changed 
the  result." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Apr.  28, 1886 ;  ibid, 
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CHAP.  IX.]  EES   ADJUDICATA.  [§  238. 

The  defense  of  res  adjudioata  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  jud^^- 
ment  set  op  is  in  violation  of  international  law. 

Infra,  %  242. 

Ab  to  ref  adjudicata  in  intematioDal  awards,  see  tii/ra,  $  316;  supra,  $  221. 

A  reference  of  a  claim  by  American  citizens  against  a  foreign  sover- 
eign to  an  umpire,  who  decides  in  favor  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  does 
Dot  preclude  the  injnred  parties  from  applying  to  Congress  for  relief. 

Case  of  brig  General  Armstrong.    Supra,  $  227;  infra,  $$  248, 399, 401. 

In  a  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  sovereign 
as  to  boandary,  the  conrts  must  follow  the  decision  of  that  Department 
of  the  Government  which  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
care  of  its  foreign  relations. 

Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253. 

Although  it  may  have  been  a  rule  of  an  Executive  Department  to 
eonstrue  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to  claims  in  a  particular  manner, 
yet)  when  Congress  has  afterward  expressed  an  opinion  in  conflict  with 
that  of  the  Department,  such  action  of  Congress  has  been  considered 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  interpretation,  which,  becoming  cour- 
tesy to  the  legislative  department  requires  the  Executive  to  observe. 

5  Op.,  83,  Johnson,  1849. 

Where  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  selects  a  foreign  forum,  this 
Government  presumes  that  he  will  obtain  his  rights. 

9  Op.,  374,  Blaek,  1859. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  head  of  an  Executive  Department  to 
allow  a  claim  which  has  been  rejected  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  with- 
oat  new  evidence.  But  the  decision  of  the  head  of  a  Department  ought 
only  to  be  reversed  on  clear  evidence  of  mistake  or  wrong. 

10  Op.,  56,  Bates,  1861. 

When  one  department  of  the  Government  has  lawfully  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  case,  any  other  coordinate  department 
should  decline  to  interfere  with  or  assume  to  control  its  legitimate 
action.  Hence,  when  the  courts  have  acquired  jurisdiction  of- a  case 
of  maritime  capture  the  political  department  of  the  Government 
shoald  postpone  the  consideration  of  questions  concerning  reclama- 
tion and  indemnities  until  the  judiciary  has  finally  performed  its  func- 
tions in  those  cases. 

11  Op.,  117,  Bates,  1804. 

When  a  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion, 
lias  advisedly  determined  to  permit  a  vessel  libeled  for  violation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  to  be  released  on  bond,  the  executive  department 
has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings. 

12  Op.,  2,  Stanbery,  180C.    Infra,  J  396. 
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§  238.]  CLAIMS.  [chap.  IX. 

A  decision  made  by  a  former  head  of  Department,  after  having  heard 
the  parties  in  interest,  and  after  carefnl  and  thorough  consideratiou  of 
the  case,  there  being  no  allegation  that  any  material  fact  can  be  8ho\rn 
which  was  not  before  him,  or  of  fraud,  should  be  regarded  by  his  suc- 
cessor as  final,  and  be  left  undisturbed. 

13  Op.,  387,  Akermau,  1871. 

The  principle  that  the^final  decision  of  a  matter  before  the  head  of  a 
Department  is  binding  upon  his  snccessor  in  the  same  DepartoieDt, 
under  certain  welldeflned  exceptions,  has  been  so  frequently  declared 
that  it  is  now  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  rule  of  administrative 
law. 

13  Op.,  456,  Bristow,  acting,  1871. 

Where  a  claim  was  duly  referred  to  the  board  of  commissioners  con- 
stituted under  the  convention  with  New  Granada,  of  1857,  and  submit- 
ted to  an  umpire  authorized  by  that  convention,  who  reported  his  awanl 
during  the  existence  of  the  board,  and  payment  was  suspended  at  tbe 
Treasury  by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  case  was  after- 
ward referred,  without  the  claimant's  consent,  to  the  commission  cousti- 
tuted  under  the  convention  of  1864  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
as  the  representative  of  the  late  Republic  of  New  Grauada :  it  was 
held  by  the  Attorney-General  (Hoar)  that  by  the  submission  of  this 
claim  to  the  latter  commission,  in  the  manner  stated,  the  claimant  was 
not  divested  of  his  rights  against  Few  Granada  under  the  award  of  tbo 
umpire  aforesaid. 

13  Op.,  19,  Hoar,  1869. 

The  award  not  having  been  vacated,  opened,  or  set  aside  during  tbe 
life-time  of  the  former  commission,  and  the  claimant  having  done  noth- 
ing since  to  waiv^e  his  rights  thereunder,  it  was  further  ruled  that  such 
award  should  be  treated  by  our  Government  as  a  valid  and  conclasive 
ascertainment  of  his  claim  against  Kew  Granada. 

Ihid, 

That  a  sovereigQ  is  as  much  bound  to  rodress  a  wrong  done  by  au  erroneous 

decision  of  a  court,  even  of  admiralty,  as  by  Tsrronoous  esocuti  ve  action,  see 

in  fray  J  329a. 

The  executive  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  Government  bcio^ 
co-ordinate  powers,  it  follows  that  judicial  decisions  on  questions  of 
international  law,  while  entitled  to  great  respect,  do  not  bind  the  De- 
partment as  would  rulings  of  a  superior  tribunal.  In  addition  to  other 
reasons  for  this  position  (see  considerations  stated  in  Whart.  Com.  Am. 
Jjaw,  §  391),  the  very  fact  that  the  judiciary  applies  municipal  law, 
while  the  Department  of  State  is  bound  to  consider  not  merely  mu 
nicipal  law,  but  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  powers 
irrespective  of  municipal  legislation  or  adjudication  («f«pra,  §  9;  infrdi 
f  329a),  makes  it  necessary  for  the  executive  to  act,  in  matters  of  inter- 
national law,  as  a  power  independent  of  the  judiciary.  In  Qocordanco 
with  this  view  the  supremacy  of  the  political  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  acknowledged  by  tUo  judiQiary  ia  respect  to  twito- 
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CHAP.  IX.]  RES   ADJUDICATA  :    LIMITATION  :    WAB.     [§  239,  240. 

rial  boQDdaries  («i«pra,  §  22)  and  to  recognition  of  foreign  Governments. 
{Supraj  §  71.)  The  execntivo  also  is  regarded  by  the  jadiciary  as  the 
final  tribunal  by  \?hom  is  to  be  determined  tbe  question  of  the  pressure 
of  claims  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  foreign  sovereigns.  {Su- 
^a,  §  220.)  A  construction  of  a  treaty,  also,  by  the  courts  of  one  of  the 
contracting  sovereigns  can  only  have  municipal  operation ;  nor  can  such 
construction  be  set  up,  even  by  the  sovereign  by  whose  courts  it  is  pro- 
Dounced,  as  an  authority  when  conducting  negotiations  with  the  other 
sovereign  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  (Supraj  §§  9,  133,  139.) 
That  meaning  is  a  matter  of  international  settlement.  If  the  parties 
cannot  agree  in  reference  to  it,  it  must  be  referred  to  arbitration  or,  as 
the  last  resort,  to  war.  Nor  can  the  judiciary  control  the  actions  of 
the  executive  in  either  the  construction  or  the  application  of  a  treaty. 
(Siipra,  §  139.) 

That  a  sovereign  cannot  protect  himself  by  a  decision  of  one  of  his 
prize  courts,  when  such  decision  is  in  conflict  with  sound  i)iinciples  of 
international  law,  will  be  herealter  seen.  (Infra^  §  329a.)  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  in  thin  connection  the  striking  summary  of  Mr. 
Cushing,  given  April  11, 1806,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  in- 
dorsed by  Sir  T.  Twiss  in  his  Pamphlet  on  Continuous  Voyages,  that 
*^  whilst  the  political  department  of  the  American  Government  was  en- 
gaged in  the  early  part  of  the  i)resent  century  in  combating  the  over- 
strained construction  of  the  laws  of  maritime  war,  set  up  by  the  courts 
and  publicists  of  England,  not  a  few  of  the  most  exceptionable  of  these 
constructions  were  at  the  same  time  being  transported,  one  by  one,  into 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  by  the  judicial  depsirtment  of  its 
Grovernment,  with  a  prevailing  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  rights  of  piizo 
in  the  interests  of  the  captors."  Sir  T.  Twiss  adds  "  that  it  would  ill 
hecome  an  Bnglish  jurist  not  to  admit  that  the  prize  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  had  ample  justification,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  in  reciprocating  the  rigorous  rules  which  Lord  Stowall  applied 
to  the  trade  of  neutrals  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
which  were  traditions  from  the  wars  of  the  previous  century."  As  a 
farther  illustration  of  this  tendency  may  be  cited  the  Springbok  case, 
discussed  infra^  §  36:^.  On  this  subject  see,  in  general,  Judge  Cooper's 
opinion  "on  the  eflfect  of  a  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty;" 
edited  and  approved  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  1810,  and  quoted 
tif/ra,  §  329a.    As  to  fluality  of  awards  see  App.,  vol.  iii,  §  238. 

(3)  Limitation. 

§  239. 

There  is  no  statue  of  limitation  as  to  international  claims,  nor  is  there 
any  presumption  of  payment  or  settlement  from  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years.  Governments  are  presumed  to  be  always  ready  to  do  justice,  and 
whether  a  claim  be  a  day  or  a  century  old,  so  that  it  is  well  founded, 
every  i>rinciple  of  natural  equity,  of  sound  morals,  requires  it  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Cralld,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Crump,  Oct.  30,  1844.     MSS.  Inst., 
Cbili.     Seo  App.,  vol.  iii,  i  2:19. 

(4)  Intermediate  war  or  seitlkment. 

§240. 

The  effect  of  a  war,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  is  to  extiuG^uish  such 
claims  by  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  belligerents  against  the  Government 
of  the  other,  as  are  not  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

See  infra  $  337.  673 
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War  and  subsequent  peace  extinguish  prior  treaty  obligations  not 
relating  to  sovereignty. 

Supra,  $  135;  ifi/ra,  $}  303/. 

I'he  efiect  of  the  quasi  war,  in  Mr.  Adamses  time,  involving  ^'mcasarcs 
ol' retaliation,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  her  vessels  and  produce  from  our 
ports,"  in  releasing  spoliations  prior  to  that  period,  is  discussed  in  a 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  minister  to  France,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Octol)er 
14,  181G. 

2  Gallatin's  Writings,  14. 

Claims  by  British  subjects  against  the  United  States  prior  to  the  rat- 
iflcation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  not  presented  to  the  commission 
appointed  under  that  treaty,  are  barred  by  the  provision  of  such  treaty 
requiring  all  prior  claims  to  be  laid  before  the  commis^^ion,  or  to  be 
"considered  as  finally  settled,  barred,  and  thenceforth  inadmissible." 

Mr.  Sowaid,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stnart.  July  8,  18G2.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

But  it  may  be  otherwise  when  by  the  treaty  of  submission  there  is  no 
such  refercDce,  or  when  the  claim  is  one  not  falling  within  the  reference. 

See  iiM^;ra.  "J '221,  where  the  limits  of  intcrnatioual  commissions  are  disc nsscd; 
and  see  supnif  ^  '23^,  as  to  plea  of  res  adjiidicata  in  eocli  cases. 

'' The  mere  fact  of  war  can  never  extinguish  anj' claim.  If,  iudecil, 
claims  for  iiidciniiity  be  the  professed  ground  of  war,  and  peace  be  after- 
wards coiicludcd  wiUiout  obtaining  any  acknowledgment  of  the  ri^liu 
such  a  ])(NU'o  may  be  construed  to  be  a  relinquishment  of  the  riizlit 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  has  been  put  to  the  arbitration  of  iLe 
sword,  and  decided.  But  if  a  war  be  waged  to  enforce  a  disputed  claim, 
and  it  be  can  ied  on  till  the  adverse  part^^  admit  the  claim,  aud  agree  to 
])ro\  i(ie  lor  its  i)aynieut,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  to  hold  that  tlie 
claim  itM'ir  was  extinguished  by  the  very  war  whieh  had  compelled  its 
exj)ress  recognition.  Now,  whatever  we  may  call  that  state  of  thinp^ 
wbieli  existed  between  the  United  States  aud  Frjince  from  179S  to  1800. 
it  is  eviibnt  that  neither  party  contended  or  supposed  that  it  had  boon 
such  a  state  of  things  as  had  extinguished  individual  claims  for  indom- 
nificati(»ns  for  illegal  seizures  and  confiscations." 

>rr.  \Vel)ster'3  .spoocli  on  French  spoliations,  4  Webster's  Works,  1G3. 
As  to  Freii'.'U  spoliations  in  this  relation,  see  i^fra,  }  21^. 

"  ^Ir.  Gallatin  having  been  applied  to  in  1827,  to  advocate  aclaimfor 
iudemnitv  of  an  American  citizen  on  the  British  Government  arisini; 
out  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  cargoes  in  180^>, 
and  consequently  prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State :  '  You  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  Treasury  answer 
that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  of  vessels  condemned  by  the 
British  courts  either  under  illegal  decrees  or  under  false  pretenses,  ami 
for  wliieli  no  indemnity  was  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  You  may 
remenjber  that  at  Ghent  we  made  a  kind  of  protocol  for  the  puriwse  of 
preserving:  the  ri.i;hts  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  citizens,  uot- 
withstandinix  that  omission.  The  claim  may  at  any  time  be  made, 
though  certainly  not  with  any  exi)ectation  that  it  will  be  entertamod  by 
Great  Bi  itain.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  done.  Ilowevor 
desirous  to  be  useful  to  our  citizens,  I  would  not  Tcnture  on  a  step  of 
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this  kind  before  the  subject  bad  been  fally  examined  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  decided  thereon.'  (Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  April  3, 1827, 
MSS.f 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  ISPS),  878. 

If  a  nation,  during  a  war,  conducts  herself  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
doos,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  conduct  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is 
thereby  so  far  considered  condoned  as  never  afterward  to  be  revived  or 
to  be  a  subject  of  complaint. 

Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199,  230. 

(5)  NOX-SXnAUSTION  OF  LOCAL  JUDICIAL  REMEDIES. 

§241. 

Injaries  by  belligerent  and  mob  action  are  discussed  under  prior 
heads,  §§  224  Jf. 

When  diplomatic  intervention  is  asked  to  press  payment  for  an  iu- 
jory  sustained  by  a  foreigner  in  this  country,  it  is  first  to  be  considered 
''whether  the  party  complaining  has  duly  pursued  the  ordinary  reme- 
dies provided  by  the  laws,  as  was  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  would 
be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  if  he  has,  whether  that  degree 
of  gross  and  palpable  negligence  has  been  done  him  by  the  national 
tribnDals  which  would  render  the  nation  itself  responsible  for  their 
conduct.'^ 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Att'y  Gen.,  Mar.  13, 1793.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*'The  courts  of  justice  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  in 
judiciary  matters;  are  supreme  in  these,  and  liable  neither  to  control 
nor  to  opposition  from  any  other  branch  of  the  Government.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Sept.  9, 1793.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. ; 
4  Jeff.  Works,  C8. 

^^  The  rule  by  which  all  Governments  conduct  themselves  in  cases 
where  injury  has  been  done  by  individuals  of  one  to  individuals  of  tho 
other  Government  is  to  leave  the  injured  party  to  seek  redress  in  the 
courts  of  the  other.  If  that  redress  be  finally  denied,  after  due  appli- 
CtUioQ  to  the  courts,  it  then  becomes  a  subject  of  national  complaint.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Dec.  17, 1793.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

To  give  a  foreign  Government  a  claim  against  us  for  damages  to  its 
citizens  or  subjects  by  our  failure  in  neutral  duties  "  there  must  be 
some  palpable  default  on  the  part  of  our  Government." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  Doc.  26,  1793. 
MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

Personal  injuries  inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  when  in 
Great  Britain  can  be  redressed  only  by  appeal  to  the  local  courts ;  nor 
can  the  Government  of  the  United  States  complain  of  Kiilure  of  justice 
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in  this  respect  if  the  trials  were  fair  and  the  dac  course  of  josticc  was 
pursued. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Nov.  16,  1815.     MSS.  Iii8t»  Min- 

IStOTS. 

"  The  i^eneral  rule  is  that  foreigners  are  bound  to  apply  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice,  if  they  are  open,  for  redress  of  any  grievance  before 
they  appeal  for  it  to  the  Government  of  those  tribunals ; "  and  bence 
there  can  be  no  claim  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  coast  of  Florida  on  two  wrecke^l  French 
vessels  and  their  crews,  unless  the  remedy  of  recourse  to  the  civil  tri- 
bunals has  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  MareaU,  Mar.  2d,  1827.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg.    See  also  ibid,  for  letter  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Salazar,  Dec.  22,  1827. 

<<  It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  that  a  Government  is  not  responsible 
in  any  case  to  a  foreign  Government  for  an  alleged  erroneous  judicial 
decision  rendered  to  the  prejudice  of  a  subject  of  said  foreign  Govern- 
ment. But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this  responsibility  can  only 
arise  in  a  proceeding  when  the  foreigner,  being  duly  notified,  shall  have 
made  a  full  and  bona  fide,  though  unavailing,  defense,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, shall  have  carried  his  case  to  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  If,  after 
having  made  such  defense  and  prosecuted  such  appeal,  he  shall  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  justice,  then,  and  then  only,  can  a  demand  be 
with  propriety  made  upon  the  Government." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  TacoD,  Feb.  5,  1828.    MSS.  Notxjs,  For.  Leg. 

^'Although  a  Government  is  bound  to  protect  its  citizens,  and  see 
that  their  injuries  are  redressed  when  justice  is  plainly  refused  to  them 
by  a  foreign  nation,  yet  this  obligation  always  presupposes  a  resort,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  ordinary  means  of  defense  or  reparation  which 
are  afforded  in  the  country  in  which  their  rights  are  infringed,  to  which 
laws  they  have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  by  entering  within  the 
sphere  of  their  operation,  and  by  which  they  must  consent  to  abide. 
It  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  oppressive  burden  upon  the  inter- 
course between  nations  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  investigate 
and  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  every  personal  offense  committed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  one  against  the  other."  (A  case  of  a  tort  com- 
mitted on  the  claimant  by  a  mob  in  Cuba.) 

Mr.  McLune,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  B.  J.  ShaiD,  May  28,  1834.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

When,  in  case  of  a  tort  inflicted  by  French  authorities  on  an  Ameri- 
can \'essel,  the  French  ministry  tenders  "  a  remedy  at  law,"  *'  in  the 
nature  of  an  execution  against  the  imperial  treasury  itself,''  "the  course 
indicated  by  the  minister  must  at  all  hazards  be  pursued  before  further 
diplomatic  interference  on  the  part  of  this  Government  could  be  exer- 
cised." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Juno  13,  1840.    MSS.  Pom.  I-ct, 
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A  citizen  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  residing  in  Canada,  whoso  property 
there  sitaate  has  ^^been  destroyed  and  pillaged  by  British  troops,"  must 
first  seek  redress  from  the  ''tribunals  of  the  coantry  under  whoso  laws 
he  has  settled ; "  and  until  this  remedy  has  been  exhausted  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  intervention  of  the  Department  of  State  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Bnchaoan,  Socof  State,  to  Mr.  Larraboe,  Mar.  9, 1846.    MSS.  Doxn.  Let. 
As  to  the  maintenance  of  this  position  in  respect  to  the  New  Orleans  riot  of 

1851,  see  tvpra,  $  2^ ;  in  reference  to  the  anti-Chinese  riots  of  1885,  wprcj 

♦  67. 

^<  It  may  be  said  that  the  claimants,  according  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  the  British  courts,  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  lords  of  appeal, 
and  that  as  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  that  right  they  must  bo 
presumed  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  admiralty  court." 
•  •  •  [To  this]  "  it  may  be  answered  that  the  claimants  had  incurred 
great  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  their  rights  before  the  admiralty 
court  and  had  not  the  means  for  carrying  the  case  further  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  there  presented." 

Mr.  Webster,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Jan.  13,  1851.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Bnt. 

Nor  does  this  limitation  apply  when  the  point  in  issue  has  already 
been  decided  by  the  appellate  court  adversely  to  the  claimant. 

Ibid. 

Tbe  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  heUl  liable  for  injury 
done  to  a  foreigner  by  a  State  court  erroneously  assuming  jurisdiction 
over  such  foreigner  to  his  detriment,  unless  proper  steps  had  been  taken 
for  reversing  the  decision,  and  all  legal  redress  had  been  exhausted. 
**Xo  principle  of  law  is  better  settled  than  that  the  acts  of  a  court  of 
limited  jurisdiction  exceeding  its  authority  are  not  obligatory,  and  the 
person  injured  in  consequence  thereof  can  have  redress  against  the 
court  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the  prosecution." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bertinatti,  Dec.  1. 18r)6.    MSS.  Notes,  Italy. 

Bat  this  so  fiir  as  concerns  personal  liability  of  judges  for  merely 
negligent  error,  or  error  not  involving  malicious  conspii  ac^^,  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  weight  of  authority.  It  must  also  bo  remembered  that 
where  a  remedy  of  impeachment  is  provided  no  civil  suit  based  on 
judicial  action  can  be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Government 
is  as  liable  for  the  action  of  its  judicial  department,  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  as  it  is  for  the  action  of  its  executive  department  in  vioLv 
tion  of  international  law. 

Infra,  $  241a. 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  take  cognizance  of  claims  which  are 
cognizable  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jan.  12, 1863.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
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British  subjects,  personally  injared  in  one  of  the  States  in  this  coun- 
try, mast  seek  redress  through  the  tribunals  of  such  State.  Their  case 
is  not  one  for  diplomatic  intervention. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Devens,  May  23. 186S.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  give  redress,  in  case  of  alleged  actioa 
injurious  to  foreigners  by  inferior  tribunals  in  the  United  States,  until 
all  means  of  legal  revision  or  correction  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cermti,  July  7, 1868.    MSS.  Notes,  Italy. 

A  claim  against  a  foreign  Government,  ba^ed  on  misconduct  of  its 
domestic  officials  must  be  presented  to  the  judicial  department  of  such 
Government,  when  such  a  department  is  fairly  organized  and  has  juris- 
diction of  the  case. 

Mr.  FiHh,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kugcr,  Oct  21,  1QG9.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

By  section  1068  of  the  Beviscd  Statutes  (being  part  of  the  statute 
organizing  the  Court  of  Claims)  "aliens  who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  Government  which  accords  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  tbe 
right  to  prosecute  claims  against  such  Government  in  its  courts,  sball 
have  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  claims  against  the  United  States  in  tbe 
Court  of  Claims,  whereof  such  court,  b}'  reason  of  their  subject-matter 
and  character,  might  take  jurisdiction.'^  .  Under  the  act  of  22d  July, 
18C8,  from  which  this  section  is  taken,  there  being  proof  of  provision 
in  Turkey  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  against  the  Government  by  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  the  remedy  of  a  Turkish  subject  for  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  by  Government  officials  in  Texas 
is  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  lisli,  Sec.  of  State, to  Baltazzi  Effendi, Feb.  8,  1871.    MSS.  Notes,  Tnrkoy. 

'*  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  executive  branch  of  thisGov- 
erumeut  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  proceedings  of  the  judiciary 
in  an  action  instituted  by  a  private  citizen,'^  even  though  such  a  citizen 
bo  a  consul  for  a  foreign  state. 

Mr.  Fisli,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Catacazy,  Jnne  13,  1871.    MSS.  XoteB,  Russia. 

I 

A  claimant  must  exhaust  his  remedy  before  the  local  tribunals,  when 
there  are  such,  and  when  he  is  admitted  to  equal  privileges  in  them, 
before  he  can  claim  diplomatic  intervention. 

Mr.  Fisli,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Oct.  20,  1871.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'•  It  is  not,  however,  within  the  i)rovince  or  the  usage  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  behalf  of  private  citizens  in  their  assertion  or  rights 
of  private  property  situated  in  foreign  nations.  Such  rights  mast  be 
regulated  and  determined  according  to  tho  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  property  may  be  situated. 

"  The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Warsaw  is  Mr.  Charles  de  Hof- 
man.  Mr.  Kulinski  is  at  liberty  to  address  him,  requesting  his  good 
offices  in  his  behalf,  or  whatever  unofficial  services  he  may  be  able  and 
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williug  to  render.  By  inclo^iiig  this  i)resent  letter  iu  the  original  to 
the  consul,  that  officer  will  perceive  tlio  view  which  is  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  case ;  but  the  Department  can  have  no  lesponsi- 
bilily  in  the  premises,  nor  can  the  consul  be  expected  to  incur  charges 
or  fees  other  than  such  which  he  may  bo  provided  with  funds  to  meet. 
Any  letter  to  the  consul,  if  desired,  may  bo  sent  to  this  Department  for 
transmission  to  him. 

Mr.  Ilale,  Aast.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kalussowski,  May  8,  1^72.     MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

A  claimant  in  a  foreign  state  is  not  required  to  exhaust  justice  in  such 
state,  when  there  is  there  no  justice  to  exhaust. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pile,  May  -20,  1873.     MSS.  Inst.,  Venez. 

"When  the  matter  is  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  a  foreign  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  interfere,  except  when,  after  a  diligent  prosecution  of  all  the  reme- 
dies which  the  law  of  the  country  affords,  it  turns  out  that  there  has 
Wn  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  party  invoking  its  aid.  " 

Mr.  Davis,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mo8ol»y,  Juno  2'^,  1873.     MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 

Qaostions  properly  belonging  to  the  judiciary  ot  a  country  on  whom 
a  claim  is  made  should  be  submitted  to  such  judiciary,  and  should  not 
^  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  interference,  unless  it  should  appear 
that  the  judicial  remedy  was  refused  or  perverted. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec,  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Pratt,  Mar.  20,  1875.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Warren,  Feb.  17,  1875 ;  ibid. 

If,  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  it  is  made  essential  that  the  facts  on  which 
a  claim  against  Iier  is  based  *'  should  be  first  investigated  by  the  min- 
^try  of  war  and  marine,  it  is  conceived  that  the  subject  should  be  re- 
ferred to  that  department  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  such  would 
fetbe  course  pursued  by  this  Government  were  a  similar  demand  to 
^  made  on  it  by  that  of  Mexico." 

Mr.  Fiolioghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Nov.  15,  1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
Hex. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  28th  April  last, 
^nd  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  requust  therein  presented  that 
the  pending  claim  of  Mr.  J.  P.Tunstall,  a  British  subject,  for  indemnity 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  murder  ot 
his  SOD,  John  H.  Tunstall,  in  1878,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
shonld  have  examination  and  decision  at  my  hands. 

"The  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  assumed  merits  thereof,  on  which  Her 
^lajesty's  Government  bases  its  expectation  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
install  will  be  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
^^e  80  fully  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  exchanged  between  this  De- 
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partmeut  and  your  legation  since  March  9, 1878,  the  date  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton's  note  first  presenting  the  subject,  that  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary will  sufifice  for  my  present  purpose. 

"  John  H.  Tanstall,  a  British  subject,  domiciled  in  Lincoln  County, 
in  the  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico,  where  he  carried  on  business  aa  a  rancb 
proprietor,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  partner  of  one  Alexander  A. 
McSween,  against  whose  property  writs  of  attachment  had  issued  iu  a 
local  suit.  The  sheriff  of  Lincoln  County,  Mr.  Brady,  sent  his  deputy 
sheriff,  Mr.  Matthews,  to  Mr.  Tunstall's  ranch  to  attach  certain  stock 
and  horses  there  as  coming  under  the  decree  of  the  court.  Mr.  Tun- 
stall  appears  to  have  admitted  the  service  of  the  writ,  and  informed  the 
deputy  sheriff  that  he  could  attach  the  stock  and  leave  a  person  in  charge 
thereof  until  the  courts  should  adjudicate  the  ownership  as  between  Mr. 
McSween  and  Mr.  Tunstall.  The  deputy  sheriff  did  not  in  fact  then 
attach  the  property  found  at  Mr.  TunstalPs  ranch,  and  departed,  as 
would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  numerous  posse,  with 
which  he  returned  to  the  ranch.  Mr.  Tunstall  meanwhile  had  collected 
the  stock  and  horses  and  with  them  quitted  the  ranch,  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  county-town,  Lincoln.  The  deputy  sheriff  deputized  oue 
W.  Morton,  with  eighteen  men  of  the  posse,  to  follow  Mr.  Tunstall, 
with  orders  to  seize  the  horses.  After  a  pursuit  of  some  30  miles,  Mor- 
ton and  his  party  overtook  Mr.  Tunstall  and  the  horses.  What  then 
occurred  has  not  been  developed  by  judicial  proofs,  but  it  is  alleged  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  that  Morton's  party  opened  fire, 
that  Mr.  Tunstall  abandoned  the  horses  and  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
that  he  fell  when  he  had  ridden  about  100  yards  away,  shot  by  two  bul- 
lets in  the  head  and  breast. 

<'  It  is  stated  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
investigated  the  case  ^  that  Morton,  Jesse  Evans,  and  Hill  were  the  only 
persons  who  saw  the  shooting,  and  that  two  of  these  three  persons 
murdered  him '  [Tunstall].  Of  these  persons,  Morton  and  Hill  were 
afterwards  killed,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  that  the  survivor,  Jesse 
Evans,  has  been  brought  to  justice  for  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Tunstall. 

"  Upon  this  statement  of  facts,  for  which  we  are  dependent  in  great 
part  on  the  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
who  further  alleges  that  the  members  of  the  pursuing  party  were  at  per- 
sonal enmity  with  Mr.  Tunstall,  Her  Majesty's  Government  claims,  in 
brief,  that  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  acting  through 
his  deputy,  and  he  iu  turn  through  the  subdeputized  leader  of  the  pur- 
suing party,  Morton,  is  accountable  for  a  murder  committed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  process  of  law,  and  that  the  father  of  the  murdered  niau, 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  life  of  his  son,  based  on  the  business 
operations  carried  on  by  him,  has  a  right  to  recover  indemnity  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  agent  the  sheriff  is  asserted 
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to  have  been.    The  actaal  presentment  of  this  claim  for  indemnity  is 
thas  made  in  Sir  Edward  Thornton's  note  of  June  23, 1880. 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Tanatoll  haa  it  not  in  his  power  to  recover  damages  from 
the  Texritorial  Oovemmont  of  Now  Mexico  by  proceedings  at  law  or  otherwise.  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  would  in  a  similar  case  probably  appeal  to  Congress;  bnt 
thU  remedy  is  not  open  to  an  alien.  Earl  Granville  has  therefore  instmcted  me  to 
present  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  father,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Tanstall,  for  such  compensation  as  upon  examination  of  the  injury  and  losses 
sofltalDed  may  bo  found  to  meet  the  Justice  of  the  case. 

^^It  seems  annecessary,  in  this  review  of  the  facts,  to  summarize  the 
allegations  npon  which  mnch  of  the  correspondence  hinges,  that  Mr. 
Tanstall,  by  his  honest  and  fearless  course  in  2^ew  Mexico,  during  his 
domicil  there,  had  incurred  the  ienmity  of  Sheriff  Brady  and  of  men 
who  were  joined  to  the  posse  which  pursued  and  murdered  him,  and  that 
the  sheriff,  by  his  laxity  in  following  up  the  alleged  murderers,  has 
demonstrated  his  sympathy,  if  not  his  connivance,  with  them. 

^^ These  allegations,  which,  if  judicially  substantiated,  might  make  a 
strong  case  against  the  guilty  parties,  do  not  modify  the  essential  point, 
which  is,  that  the  writ  under  which  the  sheriff  acted  was  issued  in  merely 
<^ivil  process,  against  property  only,  not  against  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  resistance  to  a  writ  of  this  nature  could  not  call  for  or  warrant 
the  resort  to  such  violence  upon  the  person  of  the  resisting  party  as 
appears  to  have  been  committed.  Killing,  in  personal  malice,  by  an 
officer,  of  a  defendant  in  a  civil  process  in  such  oflBcer's  hands,  such 
killing  being  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  writ,  is  as  collateral  to 
the  official  action  of  the  oflBcer  as  would  be  the  commission  of  arson 
against  the  dwelling,  or  rape  of  a  member  of  the  family,  of  the  party 
(defendant)  by  such  an  officer  after  the  civil  process  has  been  served. 
Hence  the  attendant  animus  may  be  left  aside  in  the  consideration  of 
tMscase ;  for  the  personal  motive  which  may  prompt  an  agent  to  do  an 
wulawful  act  not  within  the  scope  of  his  agency,  and  entirely  collateral 
^0  it,  can  in  no  wise  affect,  the  question  of  the  alleged  responsibility  of 
the  principal  for  the  agent^s  acts;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  shown  that  the 
Pnncipal  shared  in  the  criminal  motive  and  constituted  his  agent  to  the 
end  of  its  accomplishment,  which  allegation  I  do  not  imagine  can  be 
laade  against  the  Territorial  government  of  New  Mexico  or  the  Qovern- 
inent  of  the  United  States. 

"  With  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  my  pre- 
decessors in  office  touching  the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
^liat  this  Government  is  liable  for  lawless  acts  committed  by  individuals 
charged  with  the  execution  of  legal  process  within  the  United  States, 
you  are  of  course  familiar.  You  will  recall  the  suggestion  made  to 
yourself  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  January  30,  1882,  to  refer  the  Tunstall 
^^aim,  under  authorization  of  Congress,  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  other 
judicial  resort,  and  the  rejection  of  that  suggestion  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  because  the  proposed  adjudication  would  not  be  based  on 
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a  prior  admissiou  of  tho  liability  of  the  United  States  iu  the  premises 
subject  to  the  facts  being  established  after  judicial  inquiry.  You  will 
also  recall  your  communication  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  under  date  of 
June  30, 1882,  of  Earl  Granville's  intimation  of  'the  hope  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  meet  their  views  in  this  long  pending  case,  and  to  suggest  some 
other  mode  of  disposing  of  it.' 

'^With  that  intimation  discussion  of  the  matter  came  to  a  halt,  and  1 
can  readily  understand  the  inability  of  my  predecessor  '  to  suggest  any 
other  mode  of  disposing  of  it.'  In  fact,  I  can  quite  confidently  surmise 
Mr.  Freliughuyseu's  conviction  that,  in  suggesting  the  domestic  sob- 
mission  of  the  merits  of  the  case  to  a  quasi-judicial  resort,  including 
in  such  submission  the  fundamental  question  of  national  liability,  the 
executive  had  strained  to  the  uttermost  any  possible  conception  of  its 
discretion  in  the  premises.  For  such  a  forum,  being  necessarily  of 
domestic  institution,  and  possessing  no  international  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  enforce  its  conclusions,  could  only  be  properly  regarded  as  au 
advisory  body,  entitled  to  respect  by  reason  of  its  evident  moral  compe- 
tency and  impartiality,  and  the  submission  thereto  of  the  point  at  issue 
could  only  be  deemed  a  voluntary  and  temporary  delegation  of  a  func- 
tion of  decision  inherent  in  the  national  sovereignty. 

"It  is  not  necessary,  iu  giving  a  final  answer  to  the  questions  presented 
by  Iler  JMiijesty's  Government  in  this  case,  to  recapitulate  the  positions 
taken  by  ^Ir.  Evarts  in  his  note  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton  of  March  7, 
18S1.  Waiving,  in  the  present  discussion,  the  positions  so  taken,  the 
first  question  that  meets  us  on  the  examination  of  the  claim  is  as  to 
the  liability  of  tho  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  debts  or 
torts  of  ollicers  of  a  Territory  organized  under  Congressional  legislation. 
That  the  United  States  Government  is  not  so  liable  has  been  more  than 
once  held  by  courts  in  the  United  States. 

"The  very  question,  however,  of  such  liability  was  adjudicated  by  the 
joint  commission  appointed  under  the  convention  of  February  8, 1853, 
for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  then  unsettled,  preferred  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain  and  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  were  Mr.  Upham,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Hornley,  on  tho  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  commissioners  met  in  London,  on  September  15, 1853, 
and  chose  Mr.  Bates,  of  London,  as  umpire.  Among  the  claims  pre- 
sented was  one  by  British  subjects,  based  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Florida  before  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  State. 

"  The  case  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  by  Messrs.  Eolt, 
Cairns,  and  Hannen,  who  afterwards  acquired  great  eminence  on  the 
bench,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  as  agent  and  counsel  for  the  United  States. 
The  claim  was  based  on  the  assumption  that,  as  Congress  could  remodel 
or  veto  Territorial  legislation,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
liable  for  the  conduct  of  Florida  creating  indebtedness  to  a  subject  of 
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Great  Britain.    Mr.  Bates,  however,  as  umpirct  dismissed  this  position 
sammarilyy  sayiug : 

*'The  fint  groand  of  claim  [that  above  stated]  need  hardly  be  treated  serioasly ;  it 
might  as  well  bo  oontonded  that  the  British  OoyernmeDt  is  responsible  for  Canada's 
debentures,  becaoso  all  the  acta  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  home  Qoyemraenfe  before  they  become  laws.  (Proceedings  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  Washington,  1855.) 

"If  the  British  contention  in  the  present  case  be  good,  then  the  British 
Government  would  be  liable,  not  only  for  the  debts  of  Canada,  but  for 
the  torts  of  all  the  officers  of  Canada. 

"  Such  a  position,  it  is  now  submitted,  is  not  merely  in  conflict  with 
the  political  basis  on  which  rests  the  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain, 
bnt,  the  case  being  reversed,  is  in  like  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States.  On  Great  Britain,  in  fact,'the  doctrine  of  the  liability 
of  the  sovereign  for  the  torts  or  debts  of  dependencies  over  which  he 
has  a  general  restrictive  control  would  operate  far  more  seriously  than 
on  the  United  States,  since  it  would  make  Her  Majesty's  Government 
liable  for  the  misconduct  of  local  ofiicials,  not  merely  in  Canad;i,  but  in 
India,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Egypt. 

"But  it  is  not  desired  to  rest  our  resistance  to  this  claim  exclusively 
on  the  above  position.  Appealing  to  principles  acknowledged  in  com- 
mon in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is,  in  addition,  maintained 
that  in  countries  subject  to  the  English  common  law,  where  there  is  the 
opportunity  given  of  a  i)rompt  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  damages 
inflicted  on  foreigners  on  the  soil  of  such  countries  must  be  redressed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  courts  of  justice,  and  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  intervention  by  the  sovereign  of  the  injured  party. 

"The  x>08ition  thus  stated  finds  many  illustrations  in  the  history  of 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  the  occurrences  now  under  consideration  there  must  have  been 
many  cases  in  which  British  subjects  supposed  that  they  had  suffered 
loss  through  the  negligence  or  the  malice  of  subordinate  officers  of  the 
different  States  and  Territories  composing  this  Union,  but  no  record 
can  be  found,  at  least  on  the  files  of  this  Department,  of  cases  in  which, 
^hen  redress  could  be  had  by  appeal  to  local  courts  of  justice,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  substitute  for  such  redress  a  demand  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  pecuniary  compensation.  The  same 
niay  be  said  of  the  many  cases  in  which  citizens  of  the  United  States 
DJay  have  suffered,  or  claim  to  have  suffered,  injury  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  conduct  of  British  officials.  When  such  injury  was  inflicted 
opon  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign  uncivilized  lands,  and  especially  if  in* 
flicted  by  the  armed  military  or  naval  power  directly  emanating  from 
the  sovereign  executive,  then  it  was  properly  regarded  as  the  subject 
^Miplomatic  intervention  5  but  a  careful  search  in  the  records  of  this 
^^partment  discloses  no  diplomatic  appeal  for  pecuniary  compensation 
for  injaries  claimed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  American  citizens  when 
on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain. 
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'<  As  showiDg  the  strictness  with  which  this  distiuction  is  maintained 
may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  distingnished  as  a  roan  of  letters  and  as  a  lecturer,  who  traveled 
in  Ireland  in  1882.  Mr.  Gleorge,  as  was  afterwards  fally  shown  and 
conceded,  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  any  seditions  or  other  illegal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  peace  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
produced,  either  at  the  time  or  since,  which  suggested  the  faintest  j^tma 
fade  case  to  justify  arrest.  Ho  was,  however,  arrested  at  Loughrea,  on 
August  8,  1882,  without  warrant,  by  governmental  subordinates,  bis 
baggage  searched,  his  letters  and  papers  ransacked,  and  his  person 
treated  with  indignity.  He  was  discharged,  on  tho  ground  that  there 
was  no  case  against  him,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey,  occupied  iu 
part  in  visiting  the  antiquities  and  other  interesting  features  of  the 
country.  Two  days  afterwards,  at  Atheni^',  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Loughrea,  when  about  entering  on  the  train  for  Galway,  he  was  again 
arrested,  his  baggage  again  searched,  his  papers  again  inspected,  while 
he  was  kept  until  midnight  a  close  prisoner  by  the  same  magistrate  who 
had  examined  and  discharged  him  at  Loughrea.  He  was  again  dis- 
charged for  the  same  reason  that  no  case  existed  against  him,  although 
this  should  have  been  as  fully  known  by  the  magistrate  at  the  time  of 
the  second  imprisonment  as  at  the  time  of  the  first  discharge. 

''  The  question  of  the  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation  to  which  Mr. 
George  would  have  been  entitled  in  a  court  of  justice  is  not  now  ma- 
terial. So  far  as  concerns  the  principle,  it  makes  no  matter  whether 
the  injury  inflicted  on  him  touched  his  life,  or  merely  his  liberty  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  property  for  a  few  hours.  And,  so  far  as  concerns 
this  principle,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  iu  this  relation,  how  clearly  the 
question  of  liability  is  defined  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in  his  instruction 
to  Mr.  Lowell  of  October  3, 1882 : 

'* '  While  citizens  of  the  United  States  traveling  or  resident  abroad  are  sabjectto  tlie 
reasonable  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  may  be  sojoarning,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
their  right  to  be  spared  sneh  indignity  and  mortification  as  the  condact  of  the  offi- 
cers at  Loughrea  and  Athenry  seems  to  have  visited  upon  Mr.  George.  *  *  *  As 
yon  have  already  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  GranviUe  on  this  subject,  a  reply  will 
probably  soon  be  received  by  you.  It  is  trusted  that  the  tenor  of  that  reply  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  this  Government,  and  also  relieve  Mr.  George  from  any  reproach 
the  arrests  are  calculated  unjustly  to  cast  upon  him.'    (See  tujgra^  %  230.) 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  here  no  claim  whatever  for  pecuniar}' 
compensation  to  Mr.  George.  That  claim,  it  is  tacitly  assumed,  is  to  be 
remitted  to  British  courts  of  justice.  The  request  is  for  explanation  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  exoneration  of  Mr.  George 
from  *  reproach.'  Yet  the  arrest  of  Mr.  George,  and  that  of  other 
<  suspects '  under  the  recent  crimes  act,  was  not,  it  must  bo  remem- 
bered, in  the  course  of  the  English  common  law.  There  was  apparently 
no  responsible  prosecutor,  there  was  no  hearing  in  which  witnesses 
could  be  met  face  to  face,  and  consequently,  under  the  cover  of  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  for  the  time  being,  tho  sufferer  was  denied  all  oppor 
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tanitj  to  establish  the  possible  malice  of  the  allegation  which  led  to  his 
arrest^  or  to  identify  the  secret  accuser  who  could  therefore  with  ini- 
pnoity  wound  his  sensibilities  and  subject  him  to  serious  distress  and 
eaffering.  Had  there  been  a  commitment,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
view  of  a  speedy  jury  trial.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  case  would 
not  have  fallen  under  the  rule  announced  above,  that  where  a  foreigner 
claiming  to  be  injured  has  redress  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  in  the 
processes  of  the  English  common  law,  a  diplomatic  demand  for  indem- 
Dity  will  not  be  granted  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  country  in  which  the 
iojary  is  claimed  to  have  been  received,  yet,  even  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
George  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  put  recently  without 
probable  cause  under  summary  arrest  in  Ireland,  we  hear  of  no  demand 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion. 

"The  reason  why,  in  countries  subject  to  the  English  common  law, 
the  question  of  compensation  to  foreigners  for  injuries  received  on  the 
6oil  of  such  countries  is  exclusively  committed  to  the  courts  of  justice 
in  tbe  place  of  the  injury,  is  to  be  found  in  two  conditions: 

"The  first  is,  that,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  party  injured  has 
the  advantage  by  that  law  of  a  prompt  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  drawn 
from  the  vicinage,  under  the  supervision  of  judges  whoso  integrity, 
whether  it  be  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  has,  viewing  them 
aa  a  body,  never  been  impeached,  and  who  are  subject  to  established 
and  impartial  rules  of  law.  The  second  condition  is,  that,  by  the  En- 
glish common  law,  foreigners,  when  appealing  to  courts  of  justice,  have 
equal  rights  with  subjects.  It  is  not  so  in  other  systems  of  jurispru- 
<leDce ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  under  such  other  systems  of 
jurisprudence  the  appeal  of  a  foreigner  for  compensation  should  lie,  not 
to  the  courts  which  impose  upon  him  unjust  discriminations,  but  through 
his  own  sovereign  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  the  injury 
has  been  received.  But  in  countries  subject  to  the  English  common 
law,  every  facility  which  is  given  to  a  subject  when  approaching  a  court 
of  justice  is  given  to  a  foreigner  making  such  approach. 

*^lt  is  impossible  to  stud}*,  in  particular,  the  annals  of  English  juris- 
prudence without  being  struck  with  the  delicate  and  honorable  con- 
scientiousness with  which  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  this  relation  have 
been  maintained.  If,  in  such  cases  before  the  English  tribunals,  there 
bas  been  any  api)eal  to  generosity  and  sympathy,  this  has  not  been  in 
favor  of  the  subject  against  the  foreigner.  Nor  has  it  made  any  differ- 
ence that  the  party  sued  by  the  foreigner  was  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

'^  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  foreigner 
and  the  defendant  an  officer  by  whom  he  was  assaulted,  or  falsely  im- 
prisoned, or  maliciously  prosecuted,  are  reported  in  the  English  books, 
tiud  in  no  one  of  these  cases  can  it  be  alleged  that  justice  was  not  meted 
to  the  foreign  i>laiutiff  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  a  British  subject    It 
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is  with  some  pride,  also,  that  it  may  be  declared  by  this  Department 
that  thronghout  the  United  States  the  same  impartial  justice  is  admin- 
istered. Even  beyond  this,  in  its  scmpulous  protection  of  the  rights 
of  foreigners,  has  our  peculiar  jurisprudence  gone.  A  citizen  of  one 
of  our  States,  injured  in  such  State  by  a  person  resident  therein,  is,  in 
ordinary  cases,  limited  to  the  State  courts  for  redress.  A  foreigner 
suing  in  such  State  is  given  the  election  between  the  State  courts  and 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

<<  The  practical  result  of  this  fair  dealing  is  even  more  marked  in  this 
country  than  in  England.  There  are  reported  in  our  books  multitudes 
of  cases  in  which  local  officers  of  justice  have  been  sued  by  foreigners 
in  our  courts  for  false  imprisonment  or  for  malicious  prosecution  or  for 
assault,  and  this  must  needs  be  the  case  in  communities  like  ours,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  foreigners  unfa- 
miliar with  our  laws. 

<<In  not  one  of  these  cases,  however,  has  it  ever  been  maintained 
that  the  foreign  plaintiff  had  not  at  least  the  same  privileges  awarded 
to  him  as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  a  native  citizen,  nor  can 
the  most  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  proceedings  show  in  a  single  case  any 
misstatement  of  law  to  his  disfavor.  The  first  instance,  in  fact,  in 
which,  instead  of  an  apiieal  to  the  courts  thus  open,  diplomatic  inter- 
vention through  a  sovereign  is  urged,  is  that  which  we  now  have  to 
discuss. 

"  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Blaine,  of  June  10, 1881, 
took  exceptioli  to  the  position  attributed  to  Mr.  Evarts  that  the  laws 
of  the  Territories,  like  the  laws  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  respective  tribunals  and  officers,  free  from  any  con- 
trol or  interference  of  the  Federal  Government;  but  those  exceptions 
were  advanced  equally  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  acts  charged  might 
have  been  committed  in  a  State  of  the  Union,  in  which  case,  as  I  un- 
derstand Sir  Edward's  presentation  of  Lord  Granville's  argument.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  claimed  that  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility still  accrued.  Without  recai)itulating  the  position  set  up  by  Mr. 
Evarts,  in  technical  bar  of  this  claim,  and  without  in  any  degree  waiv- 
ing the  position  with  which  this  note  sets  out,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  and  cannot  be  liable  for  the  torts  or  contracts 
of  the  Territories,  it  must  be  remembered  that  New  Mexico  possesses 
a  duly  perfected  political  organization,  which,  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  includes  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  existing  side 
by  side  as  co-ordinate  yet  independent  powers,  and  that,  in  the  courts 
of  New  Mexico,  foreigners  have  the  same  rights  of  redress  as  citizens. 

*'The  fact  that  the  authority  of  those  departments  emanates  equally 
as  to  both  from  the  Federal  Government,  is  no  reason  why  either  sbonld 
not  be  regarded  as  sole  and  supreme  in  its  particular  functions,  or  wby 
matters  belonging  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  Territory  should  ha 
taken  under  control  and  determined  upon  by  the  Federal  executive 
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actiDg  either  directly  or  throagh  the  Territorial  governor.  For  the  Fed- 
eral execative  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  control  of  the  judicial  branch 
woald  at  once  be  to  abrogate  the  constitutional  distinction  between 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  and  be  manifestly  an  usurpation  by  the 
eiecntive  of  a  jurisdiction  distinctively  judicial,  by  so  arrogating  to 
iteelf  a  function  exclusively  delegated  to  the  courts.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  how  this  could  bo  done  in  the  present  case,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  creating  in  favor  of  a  foreigner  a  resort  other  than  and  dlfiferent 
from  that  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  native  citizens,  without 
Tiolatiog  essential  constitutional  distinctions  and  at  the  same  time 
throwing  unmerited  discredit  on  our  local  judicial  system  and  departing 
from  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  which  by  themselves  have  become 
a  law. 

'^That  when  the  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  a  foreigner  in  a  State, 
the  Federal  executive  will  not  take  cognizance  of  his  complaint,  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Blaine,  on  December  30, 1880,  and 
March  25, 1881,  when  declining  to  accept  for  the  executive  jurisdiction 
over  a  claim  for  damages  to  certain  Chinese  inflicted  by  a  mob  in  Colo- 
rado in  November,  1880.  (U.  S.  For.  Eel.,  1881,  319,  335.)  The  same 
position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  note  of  November  13,  1851, 
to  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who  made  claim  for  damages  sustained 
by  the  Spanish  consul  and  Spanish  citizens  from  a  mob  in  New  Orleans, 
Iq  the  preceding  month.  It  was  agreed  that  reparation  should  bo  made 
to  tbe  consul,  on  the  ground  of  his  public  character.  It  was  otherwise, 
•  Mr.  Webster  maintained,  as  to  Spanish  citizens.  '  Private  individuals,' 
be  said,  *  subjects  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  coming  voluntarily  to  reside 
in  the  United  States,  have  certainly  no  cause  of  complaint,  if  they  are 
protected  by  the  same  law  and  the  same  administration  of  tbo  law  as 
native  born  citizens  of  this  country.'  And,  resting  in  like  manner  on 
the  position  that  the  executive  cannot,  within  its  constitutional  fiinc- 
tioD,  invade  the  functions  of  the  judiciary,  this  conclusion  applies  as 
folly  to  a  Territory  as  it  does  to  a  State,  and  was  reached  by  Mr.  Butler, 
Attorney- General  during  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  in  a  letter  to 
the  President,  dated  July  5, 1837.    (3  Op.,  253.) 

**The  principle  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  adjudicated  and  estab- 
lished by  the  highest  international  and  domestic  authority  in  accordance 
^ith  the  enunciation  above  given. 

^^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  England  the  same  demarkation 
between  executive  and  judicial  functions  has  been  preserved  under  cir- 
cumstances not  unlike  the  deplorable  case  now  brought  before  us.  In 
1780,  in  a  riot  directed,  in  a  large  measure,  against  foreigners  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  property  and  persons  of  such  foreigners  were 
subjected  to  atrocious  outrages,  yet  no  instance  is  reported  of  appeals 
by  tbe  sovereigns  of  these  foreigners  to  tbe  British  Crown  for  remu- 
neration. The  various  riots  which,  during  Lord  Liverpool's  administra- 
tion, were  incited  for  the  purpose  of  driving  oflf  foreign  citizens  and  de- 
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stroying  their  macbinery,  were  not  followed,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  by 
any  diplomatic  action  for  the  pecaniary  remaneration  of  the  parties  in- 
jured^ though  we  are  informed,  by  the  records  of  the  courts,  of  prose- 
cutions by  which,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  the  perpetrators  of 
those  wrongs  were  punished. 

<<  And  in  1850,  the  distinction  before  us  was  enunciated  by  the  British 
Government  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  On  September 
4  of  that  year.  General  Haynau,  an  Austrian  officer,  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  severity  as  a  commander  in  the  civil  war  in  which  Aus- 
tria had  been  engaged,  was  nevertheless  a  distinguished  representative 
of  a  country  with  which  Great  Britain  was  then  at  peace,  visited,  vitb 
two  of  his  aids,  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.,  thcD 
one  of  the  famous  objects  in  London,  which  strangers  were  accustomed 
to  inspect.  General  Haynau  was  charged  with  no  indecorum  in  his 
visit.  It  became  known,  however,  to  the  porters  and  other  workmen, 
who  he  was,  and  he  was  subjected  to  what  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his 
note  in  reply  to  Baron  Roller's  demand  of  investigation,  admits  to  have 
been  *  outrageous  violence  and  insult.'  (Viscount  Palmerston  to  Barou 
KoUer,  September  14, 1850,  42  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  389). 

^^  To  the  demand  of  the  Austrian  minister  for  executive  intervention, 
however,  the  answer  was,  ^  that  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  in  tbi^ 
case  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  administration  of 
law.'  If  a  civil  suit  was  to  be  brought,  it  was  intimated  General  Hay- 
nau must  bring  it  3  if  a  criminal  prosecution  for  assault  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted General  Haynau  must  appear  as  prosecutor ;  and  as  General . 
Haynau  did  not  desire  to  take  such  a  responsibility,  no  redress  at  all 
was  given.  The  case  was  an  extreme  one.  The  attack  had  no  color  of 
excuse.  The  party  attacked  was  an  aged  man,  at  the  time  defenseless, 
an  eminent  servant  of  the  Austrian  Grown,  who,  if  any  person  not  a  for- 
eign ambassador  could  properly  appeal  for  diplomatic  intervention, 
could  make  such  an  appeal.  The  outrage  was  offered  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  make  it  an  offense  against  the  Austrian  sovereign  under  whose 
orders  General  Haynau  had  acted  in  the  matters  which  had  provoke<l 
the  indignation  of  the  workmen  at  the  brewery.  Yet,  even  in  this  ex- 
treme case,  the  British  Government  laid  down,  and  laid  down  properly, 
the  rule  that  for  injuries  inflicted  on  a  foreigner  on  English  soil,  redress 
must  be  sought,  not  from  the  executive,  but  from  the  courts.  And  this 
rule  is  not  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  agents  of  the  civil  authority,  whether  in  the  exercise  at  the  time  of 
civil  functions  or  not,  were  participants  in  the  acts  of  outrage  com- 
plained of,  for  those  acts  could  not  have  been  deemed  in  any  case  to 
have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  their  agency. 

"  Undoubtedly,  as  is  stated  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  « the  citizens 
of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  would  be  entitled  to  recover  com- 
pensation for  lawless  acts  committed  under  the  like  circumstances  to 
those  that  have  occurred  in  New  Mexico.'    (Sir  Edward  Thornton  to 
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)Ir.  Blaine,  June  10, 1881.)  But  this  must  be  by  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
execative,  but  to  the  courts ;  and  the  precedent  just  noticed  is  made 
still  more  impressive  from  the  fact  that  the  outrage  was  committed,  not 
in  a  wild,  remote,  and  newly-settled  country,  but  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  realm,  at  the  center  of  the  executive  and  judicial  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  and  under  the  supervision  of  an  ample  and  well-disciplined 
police. 

<^  To  accept  the  position  of  the  British  Government  in  this  matter 
would,  moreover,  lead  to  utter  confusion  in  the  constituted  arrange- 
ments of  our  system,  which,  like  that  of  England,  sedulously  maintains 
the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  departments  distinct  from  each' 
other. 

^'The  claim  now  put  forward,  if  allowed,  would  usurp  judicial  func- 
tions by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  would  substitute 
^  government  of  will  for  a  government  of  law.  Private  loss  and  injury 
ensae  firom  temporary  disorders  and  breaches  of  the  peace  under  any 
GoTernment.  To  cite  a  recent  instance  near  at  hand,  in  1878  three 
thousand  loaded  railway  cars  were  destroyed  by  a  mob  at  Pittsburgh, 
in  Pennsylvania.  For  this  loss,  suits  were  brought  in  the  courts  of  law 
against  the  municipality  of  Pittsburgh  and  judgment  recovered.  The 
city  applied  to  the  State  by  petition,  and  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
to  reimburse  the  city.  Whether  any  of  the  litigants  against  the  mu- 
nicipality were  British  subjects  does  not  appear,  but  if  there  had  been 
saeh,  their  claims  would  have  been  heard  and  decided  the  same  as  if 
they  had  been  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Ko  person  who  lost  his 
property,  nor  the  relatives  of  any  who  lost  his  life — and  many  lives 
were  lost — ever  pretended  to  hold  the  United  States  Government 
responsible. 

"  Under  no  aspect  of  the  case  is  there  any  right  under  our  law  to 
i^cdiess  such  injuries  as  Mr.  Tunstall  suffered,  which  is  not  as  open  to 
a  foreigner  lawfully  within  the  United  States  as  to  any  one  of  our  own 
citizens.  There  is  no  discrimination  between  them  in  the  forum  in 
^hich  all  such  claims  are  to  bo  heard  and  decided,  and  that  sole  forum 
is  provided  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

''The  injury  complained  of  is  a  personal  tort,  founded  as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  allegations  contained  in  the  statements  submitted  on  be- 
l^alf  of  your  Government,  on  personal  motives  of  malice  and  vindic- 
tiveness  in  the  breasts  of  the  aggressors.  For  such  a  tort  the  guilty 
party  may  be  properly  pursued  and  punished.  But  it  was  not  an  act 
of  the  Government.  It  was  executed  neither  by  its  orders,  nor  in  any 
^^7  for  its  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  opposition  to  its  laws  and 
in  violation  of  its  peace.  Aside  from  other  considerations,  the  doctrine 
of  agency  would  wholly  refute  such  a  claim,  for  the  rule  of  respondeat 
^perior  does  not  include  acts  of  disobedience  to  the  superior  and 
wholly  outside  the  scope  of  the  agency. 
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<<The  propositions  hereinbefore  stated  are  abundantly  sustained  by 
an  eminent  English  publicist,  as  highly  esteemed  in  this  country  as  in 
England,  whose  recent  decease  is  so  greatly  mourned.  ^  The  state,'  says 
Sir  B.  Phillimore  (2  Int.  Law,  4), '  must  be  satisfied  that  its  citizen  has 
exhausted  the  means  of  legal  redress  offered  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
country  in  which  he  has  been  injured.  If  these  tribunals  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  entertain  and  adjudicate  upon  his  grievance  the  ground  for 
interference  is  fairly  laid. 

<^<But  it  behooves  the  interfering  state  to  take  the  utmost  care,  first, 
that  the  commission  of  the  wrong  be  clearly  established;  secondly, 
-that  the  denial  of  the  local  tribunals  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  be  no 
less  clearly  established.  It  is  only  after  these  propositions  have  been 
irrefragably  proved  tbat  the  state  of  a  foreigner  can  demand  repara- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  his  country.' 

<'  This  position  is  thus  affirmed  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  case  of 
Kew  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana  (108  U.  S.,  90): 

"There  is  no  principle  of  international  law  which  makes  It  the  doty  of  one  nation 
to  asBume  the  collection  of  the  claims  of  its  citizen  against  another  nation,  if  the  cit- 
izens themselves  have  ample  means  of  redress  without  the  intervention  of  their  Gov- 
ern men  t.  Indeed,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  says,  in  his  Commentaries  on  International 
Law,  vol.  il,  2d  ed.,  p.  12 :  *  As  a  general  rule,  the  proposition  of  Martens  seems  to  he 
correct,  that  the  foreigner  can  only  claim  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native 
creditor  of  the  state.' 

<'  It  is  often  profitable  in  the  discussion  of  international  questions  of 
this  character  to  step  aside  and  to  consider  the  results  which  would 
flow,  in  practice,  from  the  mutual  admission  of  the  point  in  contention. 
So  it  may  be  permissible  to  notice,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  merely  notice,  the  great  inconvenience  which  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  precedent  such  as  that  now  songht  to  be  established  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which  must  be  presumed  to  be  intended 
as  mutual  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Aside  from  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  constitutional  barrier  between  the  judicial  and  the  executive 
branches,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  executive  department  there 
is  no  machinery  provided  for  examining  witnesses  or  obtaining  a  jarid- 
ical  verdict  on  disputed  facts. 

"  Were  the  proposed  precedent  established,  all  suite  or  claims  whatever 
in  which  foreigners  are  plaintiflEs  or  prosecutors  would  be  poured  into 
this  Department.  Not  only  would  the  ofi9ce  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
intercourse  be  in  consequence  compelled  to  assume  control  over  a  mass 
of  litigation  which  it  has  no  means  of  satisfactorily  managing,  bat  the 
dangers  of  complications  with  foreign  powers  would  be  infinitely  in- 
creased. Nor  could  such  an  access  of  business  be  productive  of  less  in- 
convenience and  embarrassment  to  the  Britisb  foreign  office,  and  to 
ourselves  in  dealing  with  tbat  office.  Heretofore  the  complaints  made 
by  us  to  that  office  for  the  release  of  American  citizens  who  were  im- 
prisoned as  '  suspects'  have  been  satisfactorily  a^usted,  since  all  that 
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we  have  aaked  has  been  a  release,  which  was  the  sabject  of  ready  de- 
tennination.  The  issues  would  be  far  differenti  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
aocompaiiied  by  mndi  initationi  if,  in  snch  cases,  by  adopting  the  sug- 
gested precedenti  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  should  invite  demands  in 
its  executive  capacity  to  pay  the  damages  sustained  by  the  parties  im- 
prisoned. And  the  irritation  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  lessened  by 
tlie  flBtctj  already  adverted  to,  that  those  arrests  were  made  not  in  sub- 
jection to  English  common  law  precedent,  but  in  defiance  of  such  prece- 
dent, taking  the  case  out  of  the  rule  announced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
note,  which  gives  the  judiciary  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  English  common  law. 

*'  In  this  relation,  also,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  advert  to  the  bear- 
isg  on  this  case  of  the  position  lately  taken  by  the  British  foreign  ofSce, 
that  an  American  citizen,  even  when  passing  transiently  through  the 
British  dominions,  is  bound  by  British  allegiance,  and  required  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  all  the  conditions  of  British  law. 

'^But  Mr.  Tunstall,  in  the  present  case,  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
lamentable  occurrence  complained  of,  transiently  passing  through  the 
TTmted  States.  He  had  entered  upon  what  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
manent residence  in  New  Mexico,  and  had  engaged  in  a  business  con- 
ditioned on  such  permanency.  If,  as  we  must  infer  from  this,  when  there 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  was  then  domiciled  in  New  Mexico, 
he  was  not  even,  as  fiir  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the  judicial 
fnnction  there,  a  foreigner,  and,  on  this  issue  alone,  his  representatives 
cannot  appeal  to  the  Oovemment  of  his  established  domicil  through  a 
foreign  sovereign  for  redress.  Their  rights  are  cognizable  only  because 
they  may  be  proved  to  flow  from  the  personal  status  of  the  decedent, 
and  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  decedent's  domicil. 

^'  This  is  doubly  clear  when  we  recall  the  statements  made  by  your  pre- 
decessors in  support  of  the  demand  for  pecuniary  indemnification,  that 
the  father  of  the  decedent  was  a  party  in  interest  in  his  son's  enterprise, 
and  had  advanced  snms  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  business  set 
Qp  in  New  Mexico.  If  Mr.  Tunstall  died  intestate,  and  left  any  per- 
^nal  property  in  New  Mexico,  it  would  pass  under  the  laws  of  that  Ter- 
ritory and  be  distributed  in  accordance  therewith.  And  such  being  the 
^v, based  on  Mr.  Tunstall's  domicil  in  New  Mexico,  his  representatives 
^ve,  under  the  law  of  nations,  no  title  to  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
sovereign. 

''After  a  full  review  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
Am  constrained  to  inform  you  that  this  Oovemment  cannot  admit  any 
liability  as  attaching  to  it  in  the  premises,  either  directly  toward  the 
representatives  of  the  murdered  man  or  internationally  toward  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment  demanding  in  their  behalf.'^ 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Jane  1, 1885.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. ; 
For.  Bel..  1885. 
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<<  lu  oar  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  we  have  taken 
the  ground  that  there  should  be  no  diplomatic  intervention  in  cases 
(whether  in  tort  or  contract)  in  which  there  could  be  a  resort  to  com- 
petent legal  courts. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Ang.  20,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit 

^<  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the  2d  instant^  sub- 
mitting a  memorial  from  Lum  Way,  a  British  subject,  stating  that  he 
had  been  forcibly  and  illegally  expelled  from  the  town  of  New  Tacoma 
(W.  T.),  with  the  loss  of  considerable  property,  on  the  3d  November, 
1885. 

^'  The  memorial  has  received  careful  attention,  and  the  coDclusion 
has  been  reached  that,  on  the  facts  therein  stated,  this  Department  is 
without  jurisdiction  to  act  in  the  matter.  The  memorialist  alleges  that 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  injury  complained  of,  he  was  peaceably  en- 
gaged in  business  at  the  town  of  Tacoma.  The  inference  is,  that  he 
had  acquired  a  commercial  or  business  domicil  in  that  town  and  Terri- 
tory, and  in  selecting  that  locality,  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  the 
usual  casualties  of  border  life  in  a  region  of  country  where  police  con- 
trol i^  well  known  to  be  imperfect.  The  injuries  were  inflicted  by  mob 
violence  in  disregard  of  the  laws  and  all  public  authority;  consequently 
his  remedy  is  by  resort  to  the  judicial  courts,  which  are  open  to  him  for 
redress,  as  they  are  to  all  similar  sufferers,  without  regard  to  race  or 
nationality. 

"  This  position  was  taken  by  the  Department  in  the  note  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  1st  June  last,  in  reply  to  yours  of 
April  28, 1885,  in  the  case  of  J.  P.  Tunstall,  which  appears  to  be  analo- 
gous, and  I  see  no  reason  now  to  change  the  views  therein  expressed, 
and  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat,  but  to  which  I  crave 
your  reference. 

^^Even  if  the  petitioner  were  regarded  as  not  having  a  commercial  or 
business  domicil  in  Washington  Territory,  but  as  a  mere  transient 
visitor  in  that  locality,  his  remedy  would  be  through  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

^^  It  is  believed  that  this  position  has  not  only  been  maintained  with 
unbroken  uniformity  by  this  Government,  but  has  been  equally  pro- 
claimed and  consistently  enforced  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
cases  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  traveling  within  British  domin- 
ions. For  instance,  travelers  in  Ireland  have  been  innocently  involved 
in  local  disturbances  by  which  they  sustained  serious  damage,  and 
have  always  been  referred  to  the  judicial  courts  for  redress.  In  this 
country  non-residents  and  foreigners  have  the  privilege,  not  extended 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  injury  is  sustained, 
of  electing  to  sue,  either  in  the  State  or  Territorial  courts  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  Statos.    Thus  a  foreigner  has  not  only  the  same 
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rights  of  action  as  American  citizens  \rhen  suing  in  the  same  locality, 
which  is  all  he  woold  be  entitled  to  under  the  law  of  nations,  bnt  the 
additional  and  important  right  above  referred  to,  of  electing  bis  tribu- 
nal, which  citizens  of  the  locality  do  not  possess. 

^*I  am  therefore  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  position  stated  in  my 
note  of  June  1  last,  and  to  refer  the  present  petitioner  to  the  appropri- 
ate territorial  or  district  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  give  relief  for  his 
iojnries  and  to  punish  the  alleged  criminal." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Apr.  10,  1886.  MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
See  also  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Langston,  Jan.  12,  1886.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  See 
•iipro,  $  189. 

British  subjects  may  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  privilege  granted  only  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  for- 
eign Oovemmeuts  as  submit  to  suits  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  Government  accords  this  privilege  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  a  petition  of  right. 

U.S.  V.  (^Keefe,  11  Wall.,  178;  Carlisle  v.  U.  S.,  10  ibUly  117.  Seo  App.,  vol. 
iii,  i  241. 

Sovereigns  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  where  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  until  he  shall  have  gone 
to  the  court  of  last  resort  with  his  case. 

1  Op.,  25,  Randolpb,  1792. 

A  nation  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  causes  of  its  citizens  brought 
tefore  foreign  tribunals,  except  in  a  case  of  refusal  of  justice  or  of  pal- 
pable injustice. 

1  Op.,  53,  Bradford,  1704. 

For  the  recovery  of  their  property  in  Florida  and  for  redress  of  in- 
janes  done  them,  our  citizens  must  apply  to  the  tribunals  of  that 
province. 

1  Op.,  68,  Lee,  1797. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  if  the  citizens  of  one  State  do  an  injury  to  the 
citizens  of  another,  the  Government  of  the  offending  subject  should 
take  every  reasonable  measure  to  cause  reparation  to  be  made  by  the 
offender ;  but  if  the  offender  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  law, 
the  principle  does  not  ordinarily  extend  to  oblige  the  Government  to 
ojake  satisfaction  in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  offender. 

1  Op.,  106,  Lincoln,  1802. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  in  every  State  are  at  all  times  open 
to  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  foreign  power. 

1  Op.,  192,  Rash,  1816. 

The  executive  will  not  interfere  with  the  judiciary,  while  it  is  in  the 
^golax  course  of  giving  construction  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  by  direct- 
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ing  a  nolle  prosequi  of  a  proceeding  against  British  vessels  for  a  breach 
of  the  navigation  act  of  April  18, 1818,  after  the  district  conrt  has  con- 
demned her  to  forfeitnre. 

1  Op.,  366,  Wirt,  1820. 

Where  it  is  claimed  bj  a  foreign  minister  that  a  sei^are  made  by  an 
American  vessel  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  Government, 
and  he  satisfies  the  President  of  the  fact,  the  latter  may,  where  there 
is  a  soit  depending  for  the  seizare,  canse  the  Attomey-Oeneral  to  file  a 
suggestion  of  the  fact  in  the  canse,  in  order  that  it  may  be  disclosed 
to  the  conrt 

1  Op.,  604,  Wirt,  1821. 

Where  aliens  suffer  violeoce  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
their  persons  or  property,  they  must  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress ; 
to  the  State  courts,  if  the  offense  be  a  criminal  one,  and  to  the  State  or 
Federal  courts  for  redress  by  a  civil  action. 

3  Op.,  254,  BaUer,  1837. 

Neither  the  State  of  California  nor  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  loss  to  the  owners  of  a  Peruvian  bark  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  one 
of  the  associated  pilots  appointed  under  the  laws  of  California. 

7  Op.,  229,  237,  239,  CnsMng,  1855. 

The  rule  is,  that,  before  a  citizen  of  one  country  is  entitled  to  the  aid 
of  his  Oovernment  in  obtaining  redress  for  wrongs  done  him  by  another 
Government,  he  must  have  sought  redress  in  vain  from  the  tribunals  of 
the  offending  power. 

13  Op.,  547,  Akerman,  1871. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  not  responsible  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  alleged  corruption  of  a  municipal  judge,  in  authenticating  and 
ratifying  the  report  of  a  board  of  surveyors  upon  a  damaged  vessel. 

Even  if  the  charge  of  corruption  were  established,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  responsible,  as  the  misconduct  violated  no  treaty 
stipulations,  did  not  benefit  the  public  treasury  of  the  country,  and,  for 
aught  that  appeared,  redress  could  be  had  in  the  Brazilian  courts. 

13  Op.,  553,  Ackerman,  1871. 

An  American  steamer  was  seised  in  the  port  of  Granada  by  a  party 
of  armed  men,  under  an  order  of  a  judicial  officer  of  the  port,  and  after 
a  detention  of  a  few  hours  was  released,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
same  judge.  The  seizure  seemed  to  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  consignees  of  the  vessel,  as  a  mode  of  enforcing  a  supposed  legal 
right.  Advisedj  that,  as  the  tribunals  of  Nicaragua  would  presumably 
afford  redress,  this  Government  should  not  at  the  time  interfere. 

13  Op.,  554,  AckermaD,  1872. 
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(6)  Birr  THIS  DOES  KOT  apply  WnXRX  THSRX  is  KO  local  JUDIdART,  OB  WHXBX 
THS  JUDICIAL  ACTION  18  IK  VIOLATION  OV  INTBBNATIONAL  LAW,  OB  WHBBB 
THS  TSar  10  WAIVBD,  OR  WHERB  THXBB  IB  UNDUX  DISCRIMINATION. 

§242. 

It  was  maintained  before  the  British  and  American  Mixed  Commission 
sitting  in  London  nnder  the  treaty  of  1794,  that  a  decision  of  a  British 
prize  coort  estopped  the  party  against  whom  it  was  made  from  proceed- 
ings, when  a  foreignery  through  his  own  Oovemment.  This  was  con- 
tested by  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  his  position  was  affirmed  by  the  arbitration 
acting  nnder  the  advice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Loaghborough,  and  is  now 
accepted  law. 

See  Wheston's  Life  of  Pinkney,  app.,  infra,  i  329a.  Supra,  H  150a,  238 ;  iirfra, 
i  329a,  as  to  nndae  belligerent  bias  of  prize  courts. 

The  rule  that  a  claimant  for  redress  for  injuries  sustained  in  a  foreign 
country  must  first  exhaust  judicial  remedies  in  such  country,  does  not 
apply  to  conntries  of  imperfect  civilizatioui  or  to  cases  in  which  prior 
proceedings  show  gross  perversion  of  justice. 

Hr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Feb.  5,  1853.  M8S.  Inst.,  Tarkey. 
See  Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  on  the  same  snbject,  to  Mr.  Pryor,  Jaly  16, 
1855;  ibid. 

Several  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  been  massacred  at  Jaffa, 
in  January,  1858,  and  the  Tnrkish  Government  having  taken  no  ellicient 
measures  to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "that  orders  be  given  the  com- 
manding officer  of  our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  that  he  would 
pat  himself  in  communication  with  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Constantinople,  and  after  receiving  from  him  such  information  as  he 
may  require,  to  repair  to  Jaffa  and  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  in 
bis  power  to  induce  the  Turkish  authorities  to  inflict  upon  the  criminals 
the  punishment  which  they  so  richly  deserve.'' 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toacey,  Aug.  10,  1858.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  As  to 
display  of  force,  see  infra,  i  321.  As  to  forcible  measures  to  exact  payment, 
see  supra,  i  322. 

A  clause  in  a  treaty  requiring  that  claims  on  one  Government  by 
citizens  of  another  Oovernment  shall  be  exclusively  cognizable  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  former,  does  not  apply  when  such  tribunals 
are  closed  by  arms. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  15,  1873.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mox.  Same 
to  same,  Nov.  16,  1873 ;  Sept.  22,  1874.    Ibid. 

liaws  of  a  foreign  state  attempting  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  having  recourse  to  their  own  Oovernment  to  press  their 
claims  diplomatically,  will  not  be  regarded  as  internationally  operative 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rossel],  Sept.  15, 1874.  MSS.  Inst.,  Yenez.  See 
9upra,  i  9. 

A  Stipulation  in  a  contract  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  the  money  lent  is  to  be  employed  does  not  operate  where  justice 
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is  denied  in  sacli  country,  though  to  make  out  a  claim  in  such  a  case 
such  denial  of  justice  must  be  definitely  shown. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Sec.  of  States  to  Mr.  Logan,  Apr.  15, 1879.    MSS. 
Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States^  Mr.  John  E.  Wheelock,  having  been 
treated  in  1879  with  great  cruelty  by  a  Venezuela  official  named  Sotillo, 
proceeded  against  Sotillo  in  the  Venezuelan  courts,  but  there,  in  gross 
violation  of  justice  and  of  the  rules  of  international  law,  was  refased 
redress. 

"  The  general  principle  here  invoked  by  Mr.  Saavedra,  that  if  a  crime 
is  committed  against  the  person,  property,  or  character  of  an  alien  resi- 
dent of  the  country  by  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  such  alien  may 
be  resident,  and  the  Government  of  such  country  secures  the  judgment 
and  punishment  of  its  author,  its  obligations  to  the  Government  of  the 
party  wronged  are  satisfied,  and  that  it  would  not  in  such  case  owe  pe- 
cuniary indemnity  to  the  offended,  may  very  well  be  admitted;  but  to 
claim  this  for  the  proceedings  had  before  the  Venezuelan  judges  in  the 
case  of  Commissary  Sotillo  would  seem  little  less  than  a  mockery  of 
justice. 

"To  the  worst  features  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Wheelock 
(the  occurrence  in  the  woods)  there  were  no  witnesses  but  the  perpetra- 
tors and  the  victim.  Mr.  Wheelock's  evidence  was  not  before  the  judges, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sotillo^s  alleged  vin- 
dication rested  solely  on  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  his  subordinate 
instruments. 

'<  To  denominate  the  proceedings  against  the  officer  Sotillo  as  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice,  is  the  mildest  form  of  denunciation  that  can  be  appUed. 
The  sanction  of  the  executive  Government  of  Venezuela  imparts  to  them 
the  character  of  an  absolute  denial  of  justice.  Were  such  an  outrage  as 
that  perpetrated  by  Sotillo  on  Mr.  Wheelock  possible— as  fortunately  it 
is  not — ^in  the  United  States,  and  Venezuelan  citizens  were  the  subject 
of  it,  the  offending  officer  would  be  instantly  dismissed  from  the  pnblio 
service  and  handed  over  to  the  proper  tribunals  for  trial,  and,  if  foaud 
guilty,  subjected  to  the  severest  punishment  denounced  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  against  an  offense  at  once  so  abnormal  and  inhuman.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  invoke  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  friend- 
ship (1860)  existing  between  the  United  States  Jind  Venezuela,  of  the 
3d  article  of  which  these  acts  are  in  clear  contravention.  It  is  no  less 
an  offense  against  the  principles  of  public  law  and  the  civilization  of 
the  age.  This  Government  would  be  wanting  in  that  duty  which  it  owes 
to  its  citizens,  and  regardless  of  its  own  dignity,  were  it  lightly  to  pasa 
over  so  flagrant  an  outrage." 

Mr.  Evorts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  Oct.  15,  1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venoa. ;  For. 

Rel.,  1880. 
As  BustainiDg  this  position,  see  Mr.  Frelingbuyson  to  Mr.  Bakor,  Jan.  16, 1^- 

MSS.  Inst.,  Venez.;  For.  Eel.,  1883.    Same  to  same,  Feh.  24,  1883;  «W<^ 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  16,  1883;  ibid, 
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Obstraction  by  Spanish  officials  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
Spain  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  judicial  redress  for  iqjnries  there  inflicted 
on  him  is  the  subject  of  international  complaint 

Hr.  Erarta,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  Jan.  17, 1881.   M8S.  Inst.,  Spain. 

"A  foreigner's  right  to  ask  and  receive  the  protection  of  his  Govern- 
ment does  not  depend  upon  the  local  law,  but  upon  the  law  of  his  own 
country.  His  citizenship  goes  with  him  into  whatever  country  he  may 
visit,  and  the  duty  of  his  Oovernmeirt  to  protect  him  so  long  as  he  does 
nothing  to  forfeit  his  citizenship  accompanies  him  everywhere.  This 
duty  his  Government  must  discharge,  and  it  could  not,  if  it  would,  be 
relieved  therefrom  by  the  fact  that  the  municipal  law  of  the  country 
where  its  citizen  may  happen  to  be  has  seen  fit  to  provide  under  what 
circumstances  he  may  be  permitted  to  appear  before  the  authorities  of 
that  country.  Such  a  law  cannot  control  the  action  or  duty  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, for  Governments  are  bound  among  themselves  only  by  treaties 
or  by  the  recognized  law  of  nations,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  countries  or  in  the  law  of  nations  which  recog- 
nizes as  pertaining  to  Venezuela  the  right  by  the  enactment  of  a  munic- 
ipal law  to  say  how,  or  where,  or  under  what  circumstances  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  or  may  not  ask  justice  in  behalf  of 
one  of  its  own  citizens. 

^'It  may,  perhaps,  be  broadly  admitted  that  when  the  courts  of  a 
country  afford  adequate  remedy  to  foreigners  and  natives  alike  incase  of 
wrongful  treatment,  resort  thereto  in  the  first  instance  by  the  aggrieved 
P^  may  be  proper;  but  even  in  such  a  case  the  right  of  the  sufferer's 
(Government  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  from  the  outset  is  inalien- 
^l>le.  It  is  its  duty  to  see  at  every  fitage  that  justice  is  done,  to  urge  full 
^d  speedy  compliance  with  the  laws,  and  by  its  counsel  and  remon- 
^nce,  its  moral  and  material  support,  to  advance  the  interest  of  its 
wronged  citizen. 

^^Mr.  Wheelock's  case  has,  however,  passed  far  beyond  the  initial 
stage  to  which  President  Guzman's  letter  would  now  seek  to  recommit 
It*   It  has  reached  the  higher  plane  of  an  apparent  denial  of  justice. 

^'The  correspondence  lately  published  shows  that  the  departmental 
and  State  courts  of  Venezuela  successively  decided  that  no  grounds 
existed  for  continuing  the  process  or  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  commis- 
^>  Sotillo,  who  inflicted  the  illegal  torture  upon  Mr.  Wheelock.  On 
^is  excellency's  own  showing,  this  would  have  sufficed  to  dismiss  the 
^niplaint  forever,  without  recourse  or  appeal. 

^'Conceding  the  right  of  this  Government  to  ask  justice  for  its  injured 
<^itizen,  the  Federal  Government  of  Venezuela  ordered  the  State  govern- 
ment to  reopen  the  examination.  This  was  done  and  the  result  was  the 
fame.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  failures  of  justice,  any  one  of  which, 
if  President  Guzman's  argument  be  admitted  as  well  founded,  was  neces- 
^%  final. 
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^'Bat  two  years  afterward  the  Yenezuelan  Government  disooveted 
that  ^  the  result  of  the  proceedings  involves  civil  responsibilities^'  and  a 
foorth  investigation  was  held,  tne  result  of  which  amply  bore  out  the 
allegations  of  Mr.  Wheelock's  complaint  Warrants  wore  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  Sotillo,  who  had  meanwhile  left  the  country,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  confiscate  Sotillos  property,  which  he  had  before  this 
placed  out  of  reach  of  judicial  emoargo. 

<<  If ow,  after  more  than  four  years  have  passed,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
responsibility  of  Venezuela  to  punish  the  offender  is  met  by  these  tardy 
and  ineffectual  proceedings;  and,  further,  that  the  sufferer  is  wholly 
without  civil  recourse  for  material  reparation,  save  such  as  the  federal 
court  may  find  due  to  him  from  the  commissary,  Sotillo. 

*^  I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  as  not  meriting  serious  considera- 
tion or  argument,  the  allegation  which  your  note  implies,  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Yenezula  is  not  liable '  on  account  of  occurrences  over  which 
it  had  absolutely  no  control  and  of  which  it  bad  no  knowledge.'  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  federal  Government  directed,  or  was  cognizant 
of,  or  consented  to,  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  its  public  servant  in  the 
execution  of  his  public  functions. 

<^  The  simple  complaint  of  this  Government  is,  that  an  officer  of  jus- 
tice of  Venezuela,  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions,  subjected  an 
American  citizen,  whom  he  had  arrested  on  suspicion,  to  grievous  bodQj 
torture  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  of  guilt.  For  this  act  this  Gov- 
ernment asks  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and  expects  that  Ven- 
ezuela will  tender  an  equitable  indemnity  to  the  victim. 

*'  The  President  is  surprised  at  the  tardy  proposal  of  Venezuela,  noir 
for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  connection  with  the  case,  that  Mr.  Wheel- 
ock  shall  seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  high  federal  court.  Even  if 
he  had  been  disposed  to  consent  to  such  a  disposition  of  the  matter  in 
the  interest  of  friendship  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  a 
casual  examination  of  the  provisional  decrees  of  14ih  February,  1873, 
concerning  the  rights  and  indemnification  of  foreigners,  which  prescribe 
the  procedure  to  which  the  complaint  would  be  subjected,  leads  the 
President  to  withhold  his  acceptance  of  such  a  resort 

'<  This  Government  cannot  waive  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  claim  dip- 
lomatic protection  as  those  decrees  require.  It  cannot  admit  that  if  the 
court  shall  deem  the  claim  for  indemnity  exaggerated,  the  American 
claimant  shall  forfeit  all  rights  and  incur  heavy  fine  or  prolonged  im- 
prisonment. It  cannot  consent  to  allow  the  court  power  to  dismiss  the 
claim  because  more  than  two  years  have  passed  since  the  commission 
of  the  injury.  It  cannot,  in  a  word,  regard  those  decrees  as  controlling 
the  equitable  or  moral  rights  of  an  injured  American  citizen. 

<*  I  have  remarked  that  more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  any  jn- 
dicial  resort  of  Venezuela  admitted  that  Sotillo  was  even  liable  to  proc- 
ess. Permit  me  to  ask,  in  no  captious  spirit,  how  it  is  supposed  Mr. 
Wheelock  would  have  fared  had  he  submitted  to  those  provisional  de- 
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crees  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  a^udication  of  three  jadicial  tribunals 
of  Yeneznela  that  no  grounds  existed  for  subjecting  the  commissary, 
Sotilloi  to  legal  process  t  Would  fine  and  imprisonment  have  been 
added  to  the  wrong  under  which  he  already  lay  t  If  so,  would  it  not 
have  been  alleged  that  diplomatic  redress  was  effectually  barred  to  him 
by  reason  of  his  voluntary  submission  to  the  operation  of  those  decrees? 
^<A  copy  of  the  present  correspondence  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  minister  at  Caracas  with  instructions  to  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  accept  the  reply  made  to  its  representations,  and  that  it 
renews  its  demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and  repeat  its 
expectation  that  the  Government  of  Venezuela  will  tender  to  Mr. 
Wheelock  a  just  indemniflcation." 

Mr.  Frelinghoyaen,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Soteldo,  Apr.  4, 1884.    M8S.  Notes, 

Yenes.;  For.  Bel.,  1884. 
See,  as  enforclog  tl)e  same  claim,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Soteldo,  Apr. 

3, 1885.   MSS.  Notes,  Venez. ;  For.  Bel.,  1885.    Same  to  same,  Apr.  10, 1885 ; 

ibid.    July  7, 1885 ;  ibid.    This  claim  was  compromised  for  I69OOO,  payable 

in  two  installments.    Same  to  same,  Oct.  16, 1886;  Dec.  7, 1885 ;  Jan.  14, 

1886;  Mar.  12,1886;  ibid. 

^'Aparty  however,  from  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  French  tribunals,  it  is  evident  that  for  such  wrongs  as  Mn 
Frear  complains  of,  the  state  liable  therefor  cannot  be  sued  in  its  own 
courts,  but  is  directly  responsible  tp  the  state  whose  citizen  has  been 
iojared. 

'^In  the  case  of  the  UnUed  States  v.  Dietelman  (92  U.  S.,  624),  the 
Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said: 

"A  soTereign  cannot  be  saed  in  his  own  courts  withoot  his  consent.  His  own  dig- 
nity, ss  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  nation  he  represents,  prevents  his  appearance  to 
^ittwor  a  snlt  against  him  in  the  courts  of  another  sovereignty.  •  •  •  Hence,  a 
citiien  of  one  nation,  wronged  by  the  conduct  of  another  nation,  must  seek  redress 
through  his  own  Gk>vemment.  His  sovereign  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
•entisg  his  claim,  or  it  need  not  be  considered. 

''The  principle  of  liability  here  contended  for  was  forcibly  stated  by 
Ur.  Wheaton  in  a  memorable  controversy  between  the  United  States 
&nd  Denmark.  He  said  that '  the  acts  of  a  sovereign,  however  binding 
^^  his  own  subjects,  if  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  public  law  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  considered  as  binding  on  the  subjects  of  other 
states.  A  wrong  done  to  them  forms  an  equally  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  their  Government,  whether  it  proceed  from  the 
direct  agency  of  the  sovereign  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of 
his  tribunals.    (See  House  Doc.,  :N^o.  249,  Ist  sess.,  22d  Cong.,  p.  26)." 

Mr.  Bayard/  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Jnne  23,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.  France. 
SeeApp.,  vol.  iii,  $  24*2. 

^e  test  does  not  apply  where  the  offending  Government  has,  by  the 
^ts  of  its  proper  organ,  relieved  the  party  complaining  from  appealing 
to  the  courts. 

13  Op.,  547,  Akerman,  1871. 
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(7)  Culpability  of  claimant. 
§243. 

To  international  claims  the  rales  of  general  jarispmdence  in  this  re- 
lation apply  as  follows:  A  party  to  a  malicious  wrong  cannot  recover 
from  another  for  damages  therefrom  resnlting  to  himself.  A  person 
whose  negligence  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  negligent  injury  to  him- 
self cannot  recover  from  another  damages  for  such  injury. 

Diplomatic  aid  will  not  be  rendered  to  press  on  a  foreign  Govemmeot 
a  claim  which  is  based  on  an  act  against  public  policy. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Whitney,  July  24,  1868.     MSS.  Doni.  Let, 
See  App.,  vol.  iii,  J  J  223,  243. 

Where  the  detention  of  a  vessel  in  a  blockaded  port  is  caused  by  her 
resistance  to  the  orders  of  the  properly  constituted  authorities  whom 
she  was  bound  to  obey,  she  preferring  such  detention  to  a  clearance 
upon  the  conditions  imposed,  her  owner,  a  subject  of  Prussia,  is  not  <^  en- 
titled to  any  damages  "  against  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of 
nations  or  the  treaty  with  that  power. 

U.  S.  V.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520. 

An  alien  who  furnished  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  to  the  Con- 
federate Government,  or  did  any  acts  which  would  have  rendered  him 
liable  to  punishment  for  treason  had  he  owed  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  is  precluded  under  the  act  of  March  12,  1863,  from  suing  for 
damages  sustained  by  confiscation  of  his  goods. 

YouDg  V.  U.  S.,  97  U.  S.,  39.    See  cases  cited  ««pra,  $(  223,224. 

No  nation  gives  herself  a  claim  to  call  upon  other  nations  for  a  strict 
observance  of  their  law  who  does  not  observe  it  strictly  upon  her  ovn 
part  not  only  in  the  particular  class  of  cases  in  which  she  makes  the 
call,  but  throughout  the  whole  system  of  that  law. 

1  Op.,  509,  511,  Wirt,  1821. 

(8)  No  NATIONAL  DISCRIMINATION  AS  TO  CLAIMANT. 

§    244. 

On  this  topic  see  supra^  }$  230,  231. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  when  abroad  will  be  protected  from 
discrimination  aimed  at  them  on  account  of  their  nationality. 

Supra,  $  189. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  abandons  his  nationality  cannot 
take  the  ground  that  such  nationality  was  discriminated  against  by  ^ 
foreign  State. 

Supra,  J  $176/. 

"  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Thrasher,  in  his  arrest  and  trial,  did  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  which  native-bom  Spanish  subjects  enjoy  in  like  cases,  bat 
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was  moro  harshly  treated,  or  more  Bcverely  pnnishedy  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  a  native-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  wonld  be  a 
dear  case  of  the  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  and  woald  demaDd  the 
interposition  of  the  Government.  There  exists  in  this  Department  no 
pn)of  of  any  snch  extraordinary  treatment  of  Mr.  Thrasher." 

Beport  on  Thrasher's  case  by  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec. 
23, 1851.  6  Webster's  Works,  030.  See  as  to  this  case  $upra,  $$  190,  203,  229, 
230 ;  infra,  $  357. 

"The  principle  npon  which  this  decision  rests  is  that  protection  and 
allegiance  are  reciprocal ;  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  be- 
eomes  domiciliated  in  another  conntry,  contribntiDg  his  labor,  talents, 
or  wealth,  to  the  support  of  society  there,  becomes  practically  a  member 
of  the  political  State  existing  there,  and  for  the  time  withdmws  himself 
from  the  daties  of  citizenship  here,  and  consents  to  waive  the  reciprocal 
Tight  of  protection  from  his  own  Government." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bnrton,  Jan.  16, 1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

'^  We  are  not  entitled  to  claim  for  onr  citizens  on  trial  in  that  King- 
dom (Great  Britain)  privileges  which  are,  1st,  not  granted  by  British 
law  to  British  subjects ;  2d,  are  not  allowed  in  the  United  States  to 
aliens  of  any  country  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal." 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  St  ate,  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Jan.  11, 1870.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot.    See  supra, 

(180. 
That  taxation,  when  not  nnequal,  cannot  be  excepted  to  by  aliens,  see  9uj)ra,  $ 
204. 

"British  sabjects,  when  within  the  territorial  jarisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  are  required  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  held  to  answer  for  any  offense  against  these  laws  in 
the  courts  of  the  country,  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  extended 
to  them  that  are  enjoyed  by  citizens  held  to  answer  for  similar  offenses. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  held  to  answer  in  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain  or  her  colonies,  have  a  right  to  demand  the  same  privileges  ex- 
tended to  British  subjects  under  like  circumstances." 

Hr.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anstin,  July  17, 1873.    MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 

That  a  sovereign  is  as  mnch  bound  to  redress  wrong  done  by  an  erroneous  de- 
cision of  a  conrt  (even  of  admiralty )  as  by  erroneons  exccntive  action,  see 
infra,  i  329a;  siipra,  $  238. 

XIII.  PRACTICE  AS  TO  PAYMENT. 

§  245. 

^^  1  am  under  the  impression  that  the  payment  by  diplomatic  agents, 
dither  directly  or  through  this  Department,  to  claimants  on  foreign 
^vernments  of  moneys  which  may  be  recovered  from  such  Govern- 
inents  in  satisfaction  of  claim's  is,  to  say  the  least,  irregular,  and  im- 
P<^^  responsibility  where  it  does  not  properly  belong." 

Mr.  Clayton,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shields,  May  19, 1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Vonez. 
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A  minister  who  collects  from  a  foreign  Ctovemment,  under  instnic- 
lions  from  his  Oovernment,  a  sum  due  a  citizen  of  the  XJnited  States,  is 
not  entitled  to  make  any  charge  for  expenses  of  ooUectioni  even  thoagh 
he  act  at  the  time  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  claimant 

Mr.  Maroy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Peden,  Apr.  10,  1866.    MSS.  Inat,  Arg.  Bep. 
See  supra,  $  99. 

The  carrency  in  which  an  award  is  to  be  paid  is  that  of  the  coantry 
where  it  is  payable,  and  hence  an  award  payable  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  United  States  may  be  paid  in  Treasury  notes  which 
are  at  the  time  of  the  payment  a  legal  tender. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mortano,  Feb.  12,  1866.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
Affirmed  in  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Measrs.  Embry  et  aZ.,  May  20,  1867. 

The  validity  of  assignments  of  claims,  such  as  those  presented  before 
commissioners  under  treaty  conventions,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
various  boards  of  commissioners  and  the  courts  of  justice  for  many  years. 

Jadson  V.  Corcoran,  17  How.,  614. 

A  commission  constituted  in  pursuance  of  treaty  provisions  to  settle 
and  adjust  disputed  claims  is  for  that  purpose  a  quasi  court,  and  an 
agreement  to  present  and  prosecute  before  it  a  claim  at  a  fixed  ooni' 
pensation,  or  for  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  amount  recovered,  is 
not  illegal,  immoral,  or  against  public  policy. 

Wright  V.  TebbittB,  91  U.  8.,  252. 

Under  the  Ohinese  indemnity  treaty  an  award  that  the  payment  shall 
be  in  gold  is  legal. 

Tyers  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct.  CIb.,  509. 

That  the  circnit  conrt  for  the  District  of  Colombia  had  Juriadiotion  to  a^Jodicate, 

nnder  a  billin  eqaity,  the  title  of  oontesting  claimants  to  a  fond  awarded 

to  be  paid  under  the  Mexican  treaty,  see  Clark  v.  Clark,  17  How.,  315. 
As  to  settlement  of  conflicting  claims  to  an  award,  see  Comegys  v.  Vaase,  1  Pet, 

123 ;  Jndson  r.  Corcoran,  17  How.,  612. 
As  to  Qeneya  awards,  see  Abbott's  National  Digest,  title,  Geneya  awards.   As 

to  treaty  of  1871,  and  its  rules,  see  tupra,  $  150^.    As  to  action  of  Genera 

tribunal,  see  infra,  $  402a. 

The  decision  of  the  head  of  a  Department  directing  payment  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  claim,  is  binding  npon  all  the  subordinate  officers  by  whom  the 
same  is  to  be  audited  and  passed. 

5  Op.,  87,  Johnson,  1849. 

As  Henry  de  la  Francia,the  original  claimant,  was  dead  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  supplementary  act  of  1848  (9  Stat.  L.,  736),  anthoruiog 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  settle  his  claim  fbr  advances,  etc,  and  as  the 
claim  was  assets  belonging  to  his  estate,  the  avails  of  which  were  to  be 
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aoooanted  for  as  sach,  it  was  advised  that  the  amonnt  awarded  should  be 
paid  only  to  an  administrator  dal  j  appointed  and  anthorized  to  receipt 
for  the  estate.  As,  however,  it  appeared  that  a  competent  coart  had  de- 
cided Joseph  de  la  Francia  to  be  the  sole  distributee  entitled  to  the 
amoant  from  the  administrators,  the  Secretary  was  advised  to  take  a 
receipt  from  him  or  his  attorney  also.  It  was  also  held  that  under  a 
power  of  attorney  executed  by  Joseph  de  la  Francia  to  James  Bowie, 
the  latter  had  authority  to  substitute  Isaac  Thomas  in  his  stead ;  but 
that  Thomas  could  not  legally  substitute  William  Cost  Johnson  in  his 
sfead. 

5  Op.,  135,  137,  JohoBon,  1849. 

Itwasfurtherheld  that  the  receipt  and  acquittance  in  blank,  purporting 
to  have  been  signed  by  Isaac  Thomas,  if  authentic,  gives  authority  so 
to  fill  it  up  as  to  make  it  a  full  discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  title  to 
the  sum  awarded  to  said  Joseph  de  la  Francia  by  the  Secretary  of 

State. 

Ibid. 

Where  money  is  due  from  the  Government  to  the  heirs  of  one  de- 
ceased, and  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  legal  descent,  such  dispute 
should  be  decided  by  the  court  rather  than  by  the  executive  officers. 

5  Op.,  G70,  Crittenden,  1853. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  no  power  to  appoint  a  commission  or 
t>o&rd  to  determine  how  much  money  a  foreign  prince  shall  pay  to  coun- 
sd  in  the  United  States  for  professional  services. 

6  Op.,  386,  Cnahing,  1854. 

A.n  award  under  the  convention  with  Peru  of  1863,  <^  payable  in  cur- 
^Qt  money  of  the  United  States,"  may  legally  be  paid  either  in  Trcas* 
^  notes  or  in  specie. 

U  Op.,  52,  Bates,  1864. 

Where,  by  the  convention  of  1853  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  moneys  awarded  by  the  commissioners,  on  account  of  any  claim, 
should  be  paid  by  one  Government  to  the  other,  it  was  held  that  the 
honeys  found  due  from  the  foreign  Government  to  claimants,  who  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
^hose  duty  it  was  to  have  the  same  paid  to  those  entitled  to  receive 
them.  It  was  also  held  to  be  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  disbursing- 
<^Ierk  of  the  State  Department  to  take  charge  of  and  disburse  such 
moneys.  Ho  was  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  commissions  on  the  fund 
for  any  services  rendered  in  keeping  and  disbursing  the  same. 

ID  Op.,  31,  Bates,  1861, 
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XIV.  INTEREST. 
Not  qxnerallt  allowabub. 
§246. 

Interest  is  not  an  integral  part  of  a  debt  under  the  common  law  of 
England  as  accepted  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel,),  201, 

337. 
As  to  how  far  interest  is  part  of  an  award,  see  Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 

Vangban,  Apr.  15, 1826.    Same  to  same,  Oct.  12, 1826.   M8S.  Notes,  For.  Le{^. 

When  a  fund  awarded  to  a  claimant  is  invested  by  the  Department 
in  United  States  securities,  on  which  interest  has  accrued  between  in- 
vestment and  payment,  such  interest  is  not  payable  to  the  claimant 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Coadert  Bros.,  Oct.  7, 1885.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let.  Affirming  Mr.  Frelinghnysen's  mling  in  letter  to  same  parties  of 
Feb.  26, 1885. 

<<  Your  letters  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  7tb, 
have  been  received  and  considered. 

*'  I  perceive  no  reason,  in  view  of  the  arguments  you  advance,  for  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  Department  under  which  the  retained  five 
per  centum  of  the  Ouban  indemnity  awards  has  been  paid  to  the  oliuoi- 
ants  without  the  interest  accruing  thereon  by  reason  of  the  investment 
of  the  funds  while  held  in  trust. 

<^  Without  entering  upon  discussion  of  the  i>oints  involved,  I  may 
observe  that  the  investment  of  the  retained  moneys  was  in  pursaance 
of  the  general  system  founded  on  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
11th  September,  1841,  now  section  3659  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  by 
which  it  is  prescribed  that  *A11  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  and  the  annual  interest  accruing  thereon,  where  not  otherwise 
required  by  treaty,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  a  rat^  of  interest  not  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annam/ 
This  enactment  is  silent  as  to  the  beneficiary  of  such  a  transactioD, 
and  the  sole  competence  of  Congress,  which  prescribed  the  mode  of 
investment,  to  direct  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds,  is  beyond  doabt. 

'^  The  precedents  of  the  Japanese  indemnity  fund  on  the  one  band 
and  the  Alabama  claims  fund,  to  which  you  refer,  on  the  other,  show 
that  Congress  has  exercised  its  discretion  in  the  premises  in  each  case. 
It  may  be  remarked  farther  that  in  the  case  of  the  returned  Chinese  in- 
demnity fund,  Congress  applied  a  part  of  the  accrued  interest  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  an  American  citizen  against  China. 

'*  It  is,  I  hold,  res  adjudicata.  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  dis- 
cretionary power  to  dispose  of  the  accumulations  resulting  from  invest- 
ments made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  11th  September,  1841.  Holding 
this,  I  cannot  be  bound  by  what  I  must  deem  to  have  been  the  improv- 
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ideot  intimation  contained  in  my  predecessor's  letter  of  September  13, 
1880.  I  have  no  option  bat  to  cause  the  accamnlations  in  the  present 
case  to  pass  into  the  public  Treasury,  where  it  is  always  at  the  supreme 
disposal  of  Congress.'^ 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  16,  1885;  ibid, 

Amnndamas  in  this  case  was  refused  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (U.  S.  ex  rel.  Angarica  v.  Bayard,  4  Mackey,  311), 
oa  the  ground  that  the  question  was  one  of  executive  discretion,  not 
open  to  be  reviewed  by  the  judiciary.  In  his  opinion,  James,  J.,  inti- 
mated that  were  the  question  one  of  common-law  usage,  interest  would 
be  allowable,  but  that  being  matter  of  executive  discretion,  the  ruling 
of  the  Secretary  in  this  respect  established  the  practice  of  the  Depart- 
meDt.  The  opinion  of  Judge  James  on  the  merits  as  to  the  question  of 
interest  was  obiter  dictum. 

The  court  does  not  sanction  the  allowance  of  interest  on  claims 
against  the  Government. 

GordoD  V.  U.  S.,  7  Wall..  18S. 

Interest  is,  by  international  law,  only  to  be  charged  on  '^  damages  for 
withholding  money  which  the  party  ought  to  pay  and  would  not  or 
coald  not." 

I  Op.,  26S,  Wirt.,  1819.    See  Geneva  award,  4  Papers  relating  to  Treaty  of 
Washington,  ^. 

By  many  nations  interest  is  not  allowed  at  all ;  and  by  those  whose 
laws  allow  it  among  individuals  it  is  not  allowed  in  every  case,  but  only 
when  the  particular  circumstances  make  the  allowance  a  matter  of 
equity. 

1  Op.,  550, 554,  Wirt,  18^.     See  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  1  Walt's 
8t.  Pap.,  304. 

The  Government,  which  is  always  to  be  presumed  to  be  ready  and 
willing  to  discharge  its  obligations,  ordinarily  pays  no  interest;  yet 
from  considerations  of  state  policy  it  has  sometimes  allowed  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  claims  under  the  act  of  1814.    (6  Stat.  L.,  139.) 

5  Op.^  ia5,  138;  Johnson,  1849. 

To  same  effect  see  5  Op.,  227,  Johnson,  1850;  ibid,,  399,  Crittenden,  1851. 

Bat  as  a  general  rule  the  United  States  does  not  pay  interest  on  any 
debts  of  the  Oovernment,  the  only  exceptions  being  cases  where  the 
(^vernment  stipulates  to  pay  interest,  as  in  public  loans,  and  where 
interest  is  given  by  act  of  Congress  expressly,  either  by  the  name  of 
interest  or  by  that  of  damages. 

7  Op.,  523;  Cashing,  1855. 

Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  settlement  of  claims  according  to 
*^eqQity»  or  "equity  and  justice''  do  not  give  interest;  for,  as  between 
private  individuals,  there  is  no  material  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
Ibid. 
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tween  eqaity  and  law,  and  that  expression  does  not  change  the  result 
as  regards  the  Government. 

The  following  documents  may  be  referred  to  in  this  connnection: 

Demand  of  Spain  for  interest  on  the  amonnt  paid  by  United  States  ooder  the 

9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  President  Hayes's  message  of  Mar.  1, 1880, 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  101  and  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  52,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  payment  of  interest  npon  claims,  President 

Hayes's  messaf^e  of  May  13,  1880,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  205,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sesB. 

Report  in  fayor  of  paying  the  unsettled  claims,  and  for  the  payment  of  interest. 

Feb.  14, 1881,  Honse  Rep.  227,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
[That  the  subject  of  United  States  paying  interest  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Executive  and  not  Congress,  Senate  Rep.  922,  46th  Cong., 
3d  sess. ;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  47,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
Report  in  favor  of  asking  the  President  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1819  has  been  folly  executed ;  and  also  whether,  in  hia 
opinion,  any  further  legislation  is  necessary,  House  R.  1606,  47th  Con^ 
Ist  sess. 
As  to  interest  on  claims  due  foreigners,  see  Cong.  Record,  Feb.  5,  1S87,  for  de- 
bate in  House. 
On  the  subject  of  interest,  reference  is  made  to  the  following  ruliogs  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, 1st  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  (1880-1885).    The  cit-ations  from  the 
first  two  volumes  are  from  the  second  edition : 

General  statute  does  not  affect  national  or  State  governments,  1  L.,  35. 

GU>vemment  presumed  to  be  ready  to  pay  liabilities,  1  L.,  35. 

Law  of,  as  between  individuals,  1  L.,  86. 

Liability  of  a  State  to  pay,  1  L.,  86. 

Allowed  on  claims  by  States  and  United  States,  1  L.,  106. 

Liability  of  Government  to  pay,  1  L.,  388. 

Liability  of  implied  contracts,  1  L.,  105. 

On  contracts,  limited  b^''  statute,  1  L.,  107. 

Origin  of,  in  statute  law,  1  L.,  108. 

Right  of  creditors  of  Government  to  demand,  1  L.,  109. 

Statutes,  application  of,  to  Government  of  U.  S.  or  of  State  or  Tetritory,  1 
L.,  85. 

Government  not  within  statutes,  1  L.,  234. 

Accrues  only  by  contract,  statute,  or  by  usage,  2  L.,264. 

As  to,  on  money  held  till  close  of  litigation,  2  L.,  459. 

As  to,  on  money  paid  after  long  delay  without  suit,  2  L.,  471. 

As  to,  on  money  required  to  be  paid  by  contract,  2  L.,  451. 

As  to,  on  money  required  to  be  paid  by  statute,  2  L.,  459. 

As  to  paying,  to  intended  beneficiary,  2  L.,  201. 

As  to  practice  of  charging,  2  L.,  470. 

Considered  as  damages,  2  L.,  463. 

On  Judgments  in  favor  of  Government,  2  L.,  459. 

Allowance  of,  by  Departments ;  4  L.,  575. 

Liability  of  Government  to  pay,  2  L.,  459;  4  L.,  220. 

Liquidation  of,  4  L.,  240. 

Payment  of:  United  States  pays  no  interest  on  claims,  whether  arising  out  of 
contracts  or  otherwise,  except  in  exceptional  cases  or  on  express  statute 
(e.  g.  public  loans),  5  L.,  495. 

Usages  as  to,  between  private  persons,  are  not  generally  applicable  to  United 
States.    Reasons  for  rule,  5  L.,  496, 497. 

Arising  by  usage  or  contract:  Difference  as  to  interest  arising  (1)  by  usage  or 
{2)  on  contract,  6  L.,  148,  note. 

When  payable,  and  when  not  payable,  on  claims,  6  L.,  137, 146, 149. 
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XY.  DAMAGES. 

Remote,  not  allowable. 

§  247. 

By  the  (Geneva  triboDal  tbe  distinction  between  immediate  and  re- 
mote (or  consequential)  damages  was  maintained ;  the  latter  being  held 
not  to  be  properly  chargeable. 

Infra,  $  402a.    See  9upraj  4$  150^,  235a.     Sustained  by  President  Woolsey  and 
Hod.  R.  C.  Winthrop  in  articles  on  the  Ameri.  an  case. 

A  party  whose  house  was  destroyed  in  Florida,  so  as  to  give  him  a 
claim  for  its  loss,  cannot  receive,  in  addition,  indemnity  for  extraordi- 
nary expenses  incurred  by  him  in  taking  up  his  residence  in  another 

place. 

6  Op.,  G30,  Cnshing,  1854. 

"The  duty  of  making  compensation  to  individuals  whose  private 
properly  is  saerificed  to  the  general  welfare  is  inculcated  by  foreign 
jurists,  as  correlative  to  the  sovereign  right  of  alienating  those  things 
which  are  not  included  in  the  eminent  domain,  but  this  duty  must  have 
its  limits.  No  Government  can  be  supposed  to  be  able,  consistently 
with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  to  assume  the  burden  of 
losses  produced  by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the  State. 
Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of  coercion  and  con- 
quest, forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity  beyond  the  power  of  the 
state  to  control,  it  does  not  impose  any  obligation  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  indemnify  those  who  may  suffer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  ces- 
sion.'' 

Wheat.,  Int.  Law,  pt.  iv,  ch.  iv,  J  2.    As  to  necessity,  sec  %upra,  }J  50,  223jr. 

General  Halleck,  after  citing  the  above  (1  Baker's  Halleck,  256),  says : 
"The  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  furnishes  a  strong  illustration 
of  this  rule  of  public  law.  The  people  of  the  territory  now  composing 
the  State  of  Vermont,  separated  from  New  York  and  erected  that  ter- 
ritory into  a  separate  and  independent  State.  Individual  citizens 
whose  property  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  event,  claimed  compensation 
of  New  York.  The  claim  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Vermont  was  an  act  of  force  beyond  the  power  of  New 
York  to  control,  and  equivalent  to  a  conquest  of  that  territory." 

XVI.  ROME  GOVERNMENTS  LIABILITY  FOR  ABANDONING  CLAIM. 

§  248. 

A  Government  which  neglects  properly  to  present  the  claim  of  one 
of  its  citizens  to  a  foreign  Government,  in  cousequeuce  of  which  such 
claim  is  lost,  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  make  good  the  claim.  ^^  The 
jrgQment  of  the  abstract  right  is  strong,  but  as  the  justice  obtainable 
from  foreign  nations  is  at  all  times,  and  under  every  state  of  things,  very 
imperfect,  and  as  the  only  alternative  in  cases  of  denial  of  justice  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  claim  or  war,  a  nation  by  abandoning  the  claim 
3fter  exhausting  every  specific  expedient  for  obtaining  justice,  neither 
partakes  of  the  injustice  done,  nor  makes  itself  responsible  to  the  suf. 
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fcrer ;  for  war,  even  if  it  evcDtaally  obtains  jastice  for  that  safferer, 
secures  it  by  the  sufferings  of  thousands  of  others  equally  unmerited 
and  which  must  ultimately  remain  unindemnified.  And  mere  inability 
to  obtain  iustice  cannot  incur  the  obligation  it  is  anable  to  enforce.^ 

6  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs,  3d3.    As  to  Department's  control  ofcaao,  see  mipra,  f 
220. 

The  United  States  are  not  bound  to  make  compensation  to  parties 
who  have  neglected  to  prosecute  their  cases  in  the  courts  having  juris- 
diction of  their  complaints. 

5  Op.  (AppcndLs),  692.  Lincoln,  1803. 

MEADE'S  CASE. 

The  claim  of  Eichard  W.  Meade,  which  was  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  1821,  and  which  was  before  Congress 
for  a  series  of  successive  years,  was  originally  against  the  Government 
of  Spain,  and  was  based  on  losses  incurred  by  him  in  business  dealings 
with  the  Government  of  Spain,  prior  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
February  22, 1819.    By  that  treaty  it  was  provided  as  a  part  equivalent 
for  the  cession  of  Florida,  that  the  United  States  should  renounce  all 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Spanish  Government, 
"statements  of  which,  soliciting  the  interposition  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  had  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  State, 
or  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  since  the  date  of  the 
convention  of  1802,  and  until  the  signature  of  the  treaty .''    The  United 
States  assumed  these  debts,  and  agreed  by  the  treaty  to  appropriate 
$5,000,000  to  their  payment.    The  treaty  provided  for  a  board  of  com- 
mi(:sioners  to  "ascertain  the  full  amount  and  validity  of  the  claims  thus 
assumed  by  the  United  States."    The  board  so  constituted  was  to  con- 
vene at  Washingrtou,  and  within  three  years  "to  decide  upon  the 
amount  and  validity  of  all  the  claims''  which  were  thus  assumed.    Mr. 
Meade's  claims  having  been  presented  in  due  time  to  the  Department  of 
State,  and  also  to  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  fell  within  the 
category  of  claims  which  could  be  presented  to  the  commission.    These 
claims,  before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  but  after  the  signature  by  the  ne- 
gotiators of  the  contracting  parties,  were  examined  and  audited  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  an  order  made  by  that  Government  for  their 
payment  out  of  the  royal  treasury.    Mr.  Meade  appeared  before  the 
commissioners  who  met  at  Washington,  and  maintained  not  only  that 
his  claims  were  among  those  protected  by  the  treaty,  but  that  he  was 
"entitled  to  a  substantive  and  full  satisfaction,  whatever  may  be  the 
pro  rata  allowance  to  the  general  mass  of  the  claimants.'^    The  commis- 
sioners had  at  first  doubts  as  to  whether  they  had  jurisdiction  of  the 
case.    They  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  advice ;  and  on  March 
9,  1822,  were  informed  by  the  Secretary,  nnder  the  President's  direc- 
tion, that  claims  for  contracts  were  not,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Government  intended  to  have  been  shut  out  from  the  purview  of  the 
treaty.    Mt.  Meade's  claims  falling  in  part  under  this  head,  they  were  all 
admitted  for  consideration  by  the  commission,  with  the  qualification  that 
the  certificate  of  assessment  given  by  the  Spanish  Government,  as  above 
stated,  was  not  admissible  to  prove  them.    Mr.  Meade  then  applied  to 
the  Spanish  Government  for  the  original  vouchers.    This  was  refused  ou 
the  ground  that  the  rejection  of  the  Spanish  Government's  certificate 
by  the  commission  was  not  only  a  violation  of  the  rule  that  Govern- 
ment certificates  of  records  or  of  the  results  of  records  are  intemation- 
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ally  admissible,  but  that  such  a  rejection  was  an  ^'insult"  to  Spain. 
The  oomtnissioD,  however,  in  April,  1823,  reaffirmed  their  rejection  of 
the  Spanish  certificate,  bnt  advised  a  renewal  of  the  call  on  Spain  for 
the  original  documents.  Negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  surrender  of 
the  papers  were  again  opened,  and  the  Spanish  Government  consented 
at  last  to  lurnish  them.  But  this  was  too  late  to  enable  the  i)apers  to 
be  presented  to  the  commission,  which,  on  May  20, 1824,  ten  days  before 
the  expiration  of  its  term,  rejected  Mr.  Meade's  claims  for  want  of  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Meade  forthwith  applied  to  Congress  for  relief,  asking  that 
a  special  coart  be  constituted  lor  the  trial  of  his  claim. 

See  Senate  Doc.  409,  18th  Conf^.  2d  hcas.,  5  Am.  St.  Ptip.  (For.  Rcl.),  752 ;  Honse 
Doo.  4(jr>,  20th  CoDg.  Ist  8e»s.,  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Kol.),  777.  Character- 
istic aDtagonistiocommentis  on  Meade's  case  will  be  found  iu  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams' 
Memoirs,  IV,  104,  148,  251 ;  VI  ibid,,  234,  272,  300,  309,  377,  511. 

The  points  of  international  law  on  which  Mr.  Meade  relied  are  stated 
at  large  in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  of  December  28, 1821. 
From  this. opinion  the  following  passage  is  taken : 

^^It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  ease  of  Mr.  Meade  is  not  one 
which,  by  involving  a  national  wrong,  ma<1e  the  United  States  a  party 
and  gave  her  authority  to  make'it  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. This  may  be  the  law  in  regard  to  public  or  national  wrongs, 
among  which  are  to  be  placed  the  claims  enumerated  in  the  first  four 
clauses  of  the  9th  article,  but  private  property  and  a  claim  to  redress 
for  a  private  wrong  are  not  subjects  of  national  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. If  a  nation  surrenders  or  compromises  these,  she  must  do  it 
either  by  virtue  of  her  own  sovereign  power  or  by  authority  derived 
from  the  individual  proprietor,  and  if  no  authority  to  compromise  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Meade,  as  T  have  endeavored  to  show,  then  the  sur- 
render is  to  be  supported  only  by  the  sovereign  power  before  spoken  of. 

*'The  case  of  sovereign  power  ImcfuUy  applied  to  the  transfer  of 
private  property  or  to  the  extinguishment  of  such  a  private  claim  as 
Mr.  Meade's  is  without  a  doubt  a  case  of  national  obligation  to  pay 
an  equivalent  to  the  private  projirietor  or  creditor.  Whether  we  refer 
to  the  doctrine  of  our  own  Constitution  or  to  the  principles  of  public 
^aw,  the  result  is  the  same. 

"'Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  iiublic  use  without  just 
compensation.'  This  is  the  language  of  tlie  fifth  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  necessity  of  this 
article  may  be  questioned,  for  it  says  no  more  than  is  implied  as  a 
fundamental  restraint  upon  the  public  use  of  private  ])roperty  in  the 
constitution  of  every  civilized  people,  but  it  serves,  at  least,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  an  emphatic  public  assent  to  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  exposed  to  discussion;  and  it  is  a  particular  pledge  of  the  national 
faith  for  the  indemnity  of  every  American  citizen  who  may  be  in  the 
predicament  referred  to. 

"The  language  of  the  most  approved  writers  upon  public  law,  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  exercise  of  the  eminent  domain,  is  to  the  same 
effect. 

"Grotius  is  clear  to  this  point:  'But  we  must  also  observe  this,  that 
a  king  may,  two  ways,  deprive  his  subjects  of  their  rights,  either  by 
^ay  of  punishment  or  by  virtue  of  his  eminent  domain.  But  if  he  do 
^tthe  last  way  it  must  be  for  some  public  advantajie,  and  then  the  sub- 
ject ought  to  receive,  if  possible,  a  jmt  compensation  for  the  loss  he 
suffers  out  of  the  common  stock.'    (Grot.  War  and  Peace,  333,  b.  2,  ch. 
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<<  The  6ame  writer  elsewhere  remarks :  ^  This,  also,  is  often  dispated, 
what  right  kings  have  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  private  men  to  procure 
a  peace  who  have  no  other  power  over  the  goods  of  their  subjects  than 
as  they  are  kings.  I  have  already  said  that  the  state  has  an  emineDt 
right  of  property  over  the  goods  of  the  subjects,  so  that  the  state,  or 
those  that  represent  it,  may  make  use  of  them,  and  even  destroy  and 
alienate  them,  not  only  upon  an  extreme  necessity  which  allows  to 
private  persons  a  sort  of  right  over  men's  goods,  but  for  the  public 
benefit,  which  onght  to  be  preferred  to  any  man's  private  interest,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention,  reasonably  presumed,  of  those  who  first  en- 
tered into  civil  society.  To  which  we  must  add  that  the  state  is  obliged 
to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  any  subject  on  that  account  out  of 
the  public  stock ;  so  that  he  himself,  who  hath  sustained  the  loss,  con- 
tribute if  it  be  necessary,  according  to  his  quota,  to  the  discharge  of 
that  public  debt?    {Ibid.^  697,  b.  3,  ch.  20,  §  7.) 

"  The  language  of  Puflfendorf  is  as  follows :  *  What  power  the  com- 
monwealth hath  to  excuse  the  goods  {candanare  bona)  of  the  private 
subject  upon  a  pacification  must  be  discovered  from  the  nature  of  the 
transcendental  propriety  upon  the  force  of  which  the  goods  and  fortuneH 
of  private  men,  whatever  title  purchased  or  possessed  by,  may  be  given 
up  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  state  and  public  interest  require  it. 
But  with  this  consideration,  that  the  state  is  obliged  to  maJce  good  svch 
losses  to  the  subject  out  of  the  public  revenues,  either  immediately,  or 
at  least  as  soon  as  it  may  be  able.  But  whether  a  particular  subject's 
goods  ought  to  be  excused  or  taken  from  him  must,  in  a  monarchy,  be 
determined  by  the  prince,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  subjects  upon  his 
command  is  obliged  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  person  that  has  sus- 
tained losses  upon  the  public  account  beyond  his  just  proportion!  (Puff., 
b.  8,  ch.  8,  §  3  (4th  ed.),  Dr.  Kenuett's  translation.) 

•*He  says,  in  another  part  of  the  same  book :  ^But,  however,  without 
dispute  they  that  have  lost  or  sacrificed  their  fortunes  to  the  public 
safety  in  such  extremities  ought  to  have  a  restitution  or  satisfaction 
made  to  them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  whole  community.'  (Book  8,  ch. 
5,  §  7 :  On  the  transcendental  propriety,  its  origin  and  necessity.) 

'^  Yattel  says:  *If  the  nation  disposes  of  the  possessions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  alienation  will  be  valid  for  the  same  reason ;  but  justice 
demands  that  this  individual  be  recompensed  out  of  the  public  money.' 
(Book  1,  ch.  22,  §  244.) 

'^  And  again :  ^  The  necessity  of  making  a  peace  authorizes  the  sov- 
ereign to  dispose  of  things  even  belonging  to  private  persons,  and  the 
eminent  domain  gives  him  this  right.  But  these  cessions  being  made 
for  the  common  advantage,  the  state  is  to  indemnify  the  citizens  who  are 
suflferers  by  them.'    (B.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12.) 

^^  This  language,  originally  and  always  that  of  reason,  has  now  be- 
come the  language  of  authority,  to  which  no  nation  is  superior ;  the  con- 
sciences of  all  being  bound  by  what  is  so  universally  just,  and  their 
conformity  being  required  by  the  uniform  i)ractice  of  the  civilized  world. 

"If  the  United  States  have  extingushed  Mr.  Meade's  claims  upon 
Spain  by  virtue  of  their  own  sovereign  power,  call  it  the  exercise  of  emi- 
nent domain,  or  the  taking  of  private  i)roperty  for  public  use,  or  by  any 
other  name,  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  resisted  that  they  owe  him  a 
just  satisfaction^  that  they  are  bound  to  r^air  his  damages^  to  makegood 
his  losses^  to  make  him  restitution^  to  indemnify  him,  or  make  him  whole. 
It  would  be  in  violation  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  rule  to 
impose  upon  him  anything  less  than  indemnity  and  satisfaction;  to  re- 
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quire  bim  to  participate  with  others  iu  the  division  of  an  inadequate 
sam,  and  to  apply  to  his  case  a  scale  that  may  be  well  enough  gradu- 
ated for  claims  whicb,  under  all  circumstances,  are  subject  to  national 
coDtroI,  but  Is  a  wholly  unfit  measure  of  claims  surrendered  by  virtue 
of  eminent  domain,  and  by  that  surrender  become  Apuilic  debL^ 

4  Am.  St  Pap.  (For.  R«l.),  793. 

Mr.  Meade's  claim  came,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  before  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  the  December  term  of  1866.  From  the  proofs  there  sub- 
mitted it  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  lacts  above  stated,  that  on  the 
trial  before  the  junta  Mr.  Meade  put  in  evidence  and  surrendered  all 
bis  vouchers  and  evidences  of  indebtedness.  These  were  canceled 
and  filed  in  the  finance  department  of  Spain.  The  Cortes  determined 
toprovidefor  the  payment  of  the  decree.  They  were,  however,  informed 
by  the  Spanish  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  and  by  the  American  min- 
ister at  Madrid  that  if  the  treaty  of  1819  were  ratified  and  certain  pri- 
vate grants  in  Florida  were  annulled,  the  United  States  would  pay 
Meade's  daim.  They  accordingly  annulled  the  private  grants ;  Spain 
ratified  the  treaty ;  the  United  States  accepted  the  ratification  and  ac- 
quired thereby  Florida,  free  from  private  grants.  While  the  final  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Meade  notified  the 
President  and  Senate  that  if  provision  was  not  made  for  the  full  and 
immediate  payment  of  his  claim,  he  preferred  to  remain  a  creditor  of 
Spain,  and  objected  to  having  his  claims  appropriated  by  the  United 
States.  No  such  provision  was  made,  and  he  was  sent,  with  other  i*laim- 
ants,  before  a  commission  established  under  the  treaty.  The  commis- 
sioners refused  to  recognize  the  Spanish  decree,  and  required  him  to 
produce  the  original  vouchers.  The  Government  sustained  the  com- 
missioners in  their  demand.  Spain,  however,  refused  to  deliver  them, 
nod  the  commission  expired.  The  United  States  paid  to  other  claimants 
tbe  $5,000,000  provided  for  by  the  treaty.  Mr.  Meade's  claim  was, 
therefore,  lost  by  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
Spanish  decree,  and  of  Spain  to  furnish  the  original  vouchers.  By  the 
convention  of  1834  (8  Stat.  L.,  460)  the  United  States  again  released 
Spain  from  all  claims  of  American  citizens. 

On  these  facts  the  following  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  Court 
of  Claims: 

"I.  The  Gtovemment  may  take  private  property  for  public  use  by  the 
terms  of  a  treaty,  and  may  release  the  chosea  in  action  of  American  citi- 
zens to  a  foreign  Government. 

^^A  debt  due  to  an  American  citizen  from  a  foreign  Gi>vemment  is  as 
^uch  property  as  houses  and  lands,  and  when  taken  for  public  use  is  to 
^  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

"A  release  by  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  Government  (in  part 
consideration  of  a  cession  of  territory)  of  an  indebtedness  to  an  American 
citizen,  acknowledged  to  be  valid,  is  a  taking  of  private  property  for 
P'lblic  use.  But  where  a  special  mode  of  obtaining  compensation  is 
<lesignated  by  statute  or  by  treaty,  or  where  the  power  of  assessing  or 
deciding  is  lodged  in  a  special  tribunal,  the  remedy  designated  can 
^Jone  be  pursued  and  no  action  therefor  can  be  maintained  in  this 
court. 
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''  II.  Tbe  commissiou  established  bj'  tbe  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 
(8  Stat.  L.,  252)  was  a  special  tribunal,  Laving  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
claims  arising  under  the  treaty,  and  no  other  court  can  correct  its  mis- 
takes or  revise  it^  decision. 

*'  III.  The  commission  established  by  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819  (8 
Stat.  L.,  252)  had  jurisdiction  of  a  claim  founded  on  the  award  or  decree 
of  a  Spanish  junta  rendered  subsequent  to  the  date  of  tlie  treaty^  even 
though  it  embraced  interest  to  the  day  of  its  date,  where  the  ori<nn<'il 
claim  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  and  was  embraced  in  its 
terras." 

Meade's  case,  2  Nott.  &  H.,  224. 

On  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  followiDg 
points  were  decided  by  that  tribunal : 

'*  1.  The  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Spain,  for  which,  by  the 
convention  (subsequently  becoming  the  treaty)  of  February  22, 1819, 
the  United  States  undertook  to  make  satisfaction  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000,  were  such  claims  as,  at  the  date  of  the  convention, 
were  unliquidated^  and  statements  of  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Department  of  State  or  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States.  And 
within  this  class  on  the  said  22d  of  February  were  the  claims  of  the 
late  Richard  W.  Meade,  and  this  was  the  only  class  that  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  subsequently  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  pass 
upon  claims  had  power  to  pass  upon. 

"2.  This  convention,  as  signed  February  22, 1819,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion within  six  months,  though  it  was  not  ratified  within  the  time  stipu- 
lated, was  never  abandoned,  though  some  expressions  in  the  notification 
of  August  21,  1819,  by  the  United  States  to  Spain  (notifying  to  that 
Ooverument  that,  after  the  next  da}',  'as  the  ratifications  of  the  conven- 
tion will  not  have  been  exchanged,'  all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
the  United  States  will  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  if  that  convention 
had  never  been  made)  indicated  that  the  United  States  might  be  in- 
duced to  refuse  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

"  3.  This  notification  did  not,  by  the  non-ratification  within  the  six 
months,  make  revocable  the  power  which  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
by  filing  their  claims  with  it,  had  given  their  Government  to  make  re- 
clamations against  Spain  in  their  behalf,  nor  did  Mr.  Meade  in  point  of 
fact  revoke  the  power  which  he  had  so  given  his  Government, 

'•4.  Mr,  Meade  having  subsequently  to  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners presented  to  them  his  claims,  not  in  an  unliquidated  form,  bnt 
in  the  shape  of  a  debt  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  a  judgment  against  it 
given  by  a  royal  junta,  or  special  judicial  tribunal  of  that  country,  made 
after  the  above-mentioned  notification  by  the  United  States,  the  commis- 
sioners properly  rejected  the  claims  as  thus  made.    They  did  not  reyect 
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his  claims  in  their  unliquidated  form,  and  a.s  filed  previously  to  the  con- 
vention in  the  Department  of  State  and  with  the  American  minister. 

'^5.  The  fact  that  before  the  said  commission  rejected  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Meade  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  presented  it — the  form,  namely, 
of  an  award  or  judgment  by  a  Spanish  tribunal  for  a  sum  certain— ho 
requested  the  Governmcut  of  the  United  States  to  procure  from  the 
Spanish  Government  his  original  vouchers  and  evidences  of  debt,  under 
a  clause  of  the  treaty  which  obliged  the  Spanish  Government  to  furnish, 
at  the  instance  of  the  said  (Commissioners,  all  such  documents  and  eluci- 
dations as  might  bo  in  their  possession  for  the  adjustment  of  the  unli- 
quidated claims  provided  for  by  the  treaty,  does  not,  even  assuming 
that  it  shows  that  he  meant  to  present  his  claims  in  an  unliquidated  form, 
show  any  cause  of  action  against  the  United  States  over  which  the  Court 
of  Claims  could  exercise  jurisdiction. 

^*6.  The  award  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Meade,  made  on  the  19th  May,  1820,  was  not,  in  that  form,  included 
by  the  5th  article  of  the  convention  of  February  22, 1819,  renouncing 
certain  unliquidated  claims  then  existing. 

<'  7.  There  having  been  no  evidence  in  a  finding  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
that  an  assurance,  which  that  court  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  been 
given  by  tlio  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid  to 
the  Government  of  Spain,  that  a  debt  due  by  the  last-named  Govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Meade  would  certainly  bo  paid,  if  a  treaty  whose  ratifica- 
tion had  been  suspended  was  ratified,  and  which  treaty  was  afterwards 
ratified,  was  given  in  pursuance  of  any  instructions  from  the  President 
or  by  virtue  of  any  authority  from  the  United  States,  the  said  assurance 
is  to  be  reganled  as  having  been  given  without  authority,  and  therefore 
to  be  held  void. 

"8.  This  court  does  not  agree  with  the  Court  of  Claims  in  its  opinion 
that  on  the  facts  found  by  it,  the  United  States,  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  treaty  of  Spain  of  February  22, 1819,  and  the  cession  of  the  Floridas, 
unencumbered  by  certain  private  grants,  to  a  recognition  of  which  as 
valid  our  Government  had  objected,  appropriated  the  property  of  Mr. 
Meade,  and  that  he  acquired  a  good  claim  against  them  for  $373,879.88, 
for  which  they  were  not  liable  legally  and  judicially  except  by  and 
through  the  investigation,  allowance,  and  award  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  treaty.  But  they  do  agree  with  that  court  in  the 
opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  dismissing  the  claim  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  them,  barred  a  recovery  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  merits,  and  that  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of 
July  25, 18G6,  referring  the  case  back  to  the  Court  of  Claims  after  it  had 
been  once  decided  adversely  to  the  claimant,  was  not  a  waiver  of  the 
bar,  and  did  not  allow  the  court  to  consider  it  upon  merits  irrespective 
of  the  dismissal  by  the  commissioners. 

^^9.  This  court,  in  conclusion,  expresses  its  regret  that,  entitled,  as 
Mr.  Meado  clearly  was,  to  prove  his  unliquidated  claims  before  the  com- 
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missioners,  he  did  not  do  so,  and  they  observe  that  now  the  only  remedy 
of  his  representatives  is  by  '  an  appeal  to  the  equity  of  Congress.'" 

Meade  v.  U.  S.,  9  Wall.,  691 ;  also  reported  in  7  C.  Cls.,  161. 

The  following  docaments  relate  to  the  Meade  claim : 

Ex.  Doo.  67,  15th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.;  St.  Pap.,  ''CJaims,"  157 (Senate) and  U5 
(Hoase),  15th  Cong.,  1st  seas.;  4  St.  Pap., For. Rel.,  $$  144,  150 jf;  Senate 
Docs.  11  and  40,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Senate  Doc.  66, 19th  CoDg.,  lut  sess. ; 
Honse  Rep.  174, 19th  Con/;.,  Ist  sess. ;  Honse  Bep.  58,  20th  Cong.,  Ist  ses&; 
House  Bep.  316,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  seas. ;  House  Bep.  167,  23d  Cong.,  1st  sess.; 
Senate  Docs.  32  and  236, 24th  Coog.,  Ist  sess. ;  Senate  Doc.  169,24th  CoDg., 
2d  sess. ;  House  Bep.  457,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  House  Bep.  94,  30th  Cod|;  , 
1st  sess. ;  Honse  Bep.  5, 33d  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  Senate  Bep.  109,  33d  Cong.,  1st 
sess. ;  C.  Cls.  Bep.  236, 36th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  62, 36th  Cong., 
1st  sess. ;  House  Bep.  95,36th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Honse  Bep.  341,  46th  Cong., 
Pdsess. 

BRIG  GENERAL  ARMSTRONG. 

The  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  brig  General  Armstrong  rests  on  the 
same  general  basis.  (See  supra^  §  227 ;  infra^  §§  399, 401.)  She  was  de- 
stroyed by  British  cruisers  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  in  1814,  Portugal 
failing  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  The  claim  against  Portu- 
gal by  the  United  States  having  been  referred  to  Louis  Napoleon  as 
nmpire,  was  decided  against  the  United  States.  (See  suproj  §  227.)  A 
claim,  based  on  the  alleged  failure  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
their  rights,  was  then  presented  to  Congress  by  the  parties  interested, 
and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  their  relief.  The  fol- 
lowing documents  may  be  referred  to  in  this  relation: 

Claim  ou  account  of  injuries  inflicted  on  the  General  Armstrong  by  the  Bntif^ 
fleet  at  Fayal,  in  1814: 
Memorial  of  Samuel  C.  Reid,  with  additional  memorial,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  21, 

45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Letter  of  Secretary  of  State,  Senate  Mi8.  Doc.  13,  46th  Cong.,  1st  soss. 
Memorial  of  Samuel  C.  Roid,  House  Mis.  Doc.  16, 46th  Cong.,  1st  sees. 
Favorable  report,  Senate  Rep.  347,  46th  Cong., 2d  sess. 
Favorable  reports.  House  Rep.  1014, 46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  House  Rep.  207, 47th 

Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Favorable  report,  Senate  Rep.  270,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
A  portion  of  the  correspondence  with  Portugal  in  referenco  to  the  brig  General 
Armstrong  is  given  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1854-'55,  vol.  45, 463. 
See  infra,  $$  399, 401,  auprOj  i  227,  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  case. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  20,  1885,  entitled  *'  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spolia- 
tions committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  31st  day  of  July,  1801,"  it 
is  provided — 

^'  That  such  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  legal  representatives,  as  had  vaUti 
claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French  Government  arising  out  of  illegal  captures,  de- 
tentions, seizures,  condemnations,  and  confiscations  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Kepublio  conoladed  on  theSOih 
day  of  September,  1800,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  Slst  day  of 
July  foUowing,  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  hereinafter  provided.'' 
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It  is  declared,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 

*' shall  not  extend  to  sacli  claims  aa  were  embraced  in  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  French  Republic  concladed  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1803;  nor 
to  snch  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  France  as  were  allowed  and  paid,  In  whole 
or  part,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  con- 
claded on  the  23d  day  of  Febmary,  1819 ;  nor  to  snch  claims  as  were  allowed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
France  concladed  on  the  4th  day  of  Jnly,  1831. " 

%  the  third  section  of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  the  coort  shall  examine  and  de- 
termine the  Yalidity  and  amonnt  of  all  claims  included  within  the  above  description, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  they  should  receive  all  suitable  testimony 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  all  other  proper  evidence,  historic  and  documentary,  con- 
cerning snch  claims  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the  same,  and  report  snch  conclusions 
of  £Mt  and  law  as  in  their  Judgment  may  affect  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
therefor. 

By  the  Hflh  section  of  the  act  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  <'to 
procure,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  through  the  American 
minister  at  Paris  or  otherwise,  all  such  evidence  and  documents  relating  to  the 
claims  above  mentioned  as  can  be  obtained  from  abroad.'' 

Under  this  clause  Messrs.  James  O.  Broadhead  and  Somerville  P. 
Tuck  were  apx)ointed  commissioners  to  make  a  preliminary  search  of 
the  records  of  the  French  prize  courts  or  other  French  archives,  from 
1792  to  1801,  inclusive,  to  ascertain  whether  any  evidence  or  documents 
relating  to  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed 
by  the  French  prior  to  the  31st  of  July,  1801,  still  exist,  and  if  so,  the 
nature  and  character  thereof. 

By  special  instructions  accompanying  this  communication  from  the 
l^epartment  of  State,  these  commissioners  were  informed  of  their  em- 
ployment to  undertake  the  object  stated  in  the  following  item  of  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  act  approved  February  25, 1885, 
to  wit : 

To  pay  the  expense  of  a  preliminary  search ,  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
l^partment  of  State  of  the  records  of  the  French  prize  courts  or  other  French  ar- 
chiveH,  from  1792  to  1801,  inclusive,  to  ascertain  whether  any  evidence  or  documents 
fcUting  to  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French 
prior  to  the  31st  of  July,  1801,  still  exist,  and  if  so,  the  nature  and  character  thereof, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  the  same  to  be  immedi- 
ately available. 

Their  report,  giving  the  result  of  their  mission,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
^0. 30,  49th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

The  argument  for  the  claimants  for  the  payment  of  French  spoliations 
prior  to  1800  is  as  follows : 

%the  treaty  of  1778  (noticed  supra^  §148)  the  United  States  guar- 
^iJtcejd,  as  part  of  a  defensive  alliance,  the  French  West  India  Islands 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  war  of  1793,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was  begun  by 
(>reat  Britain. 

President  Washington's  proclamation  of  1793,  so  far  from  indicating 
a^y  determination  to  maintain  this  guarantee,  enjoined  ''impartial 
conduct'^  between  the  belligerents. 

See  Bupra,  J}  148/. ;  tn/ra,  $  402. 
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Jay's  treaty  of  November  19, 1794,  gave  to  British  criiitsers  and  priva- 
teers tiie  right  to  enter  United  States  ports  with  their  prizes,  but  limited 
French  prizes  to  eases  of  entrance  by  stress  of  weather,  and  precluded 
French  privateers  Irom  selling  prizes  in  United  States  i>ort8.  Tbe  en- 
listing of  American  citizens  in  the  French  army  or  navy  was  also 
forbidden.  British  cruisers,  both  before  and  after  this  treaty,  were 
admitted  into  American  waters.  This  led  to  a  suspension  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  France  (t^ee  siipra^  §§  78,  83,  85),  and  was  followed  by 
spoliations  by  France  and  by  acts  of  reprisal  by  the  United  States. 
Thence  arose  two  cross-claims — the  United  States  against  France  for 
those  spoliations,  France  against  the  United  States  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  1798,  and  for  favors  shown  to  Great 
Britain  in  contravention  of  that  treaty. 

On  August  27,  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  tLe 
following  circular  letter  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States: 

"  Complaint  baying  been  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  some 
instances  of  unjustifiable  vexation  and  spoliation  committed  on  our  merchant  vessels 
by  the  privateers  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  it  being  possible  that  other  instances  may 
have  happened  of  which  no  information  has  been  given  to  the  Government,  I  have  it 
in  charge  from  the  President  to  assure  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  coneenied 
in  foreign  commerce  or  navigation,  that  duo  attention  will  be  paid  to  any  injories 
they  may  suffer  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign  countries,  contrary  to  the  law  of  oa- 
tions  or  to  existing  treaties,  and  that  on  their  forwarding  hither  well-ant  hen  ticated 
evidences  of  the  same,  proper  proceedings  will  be  adopted  for  their  relief." 

In  1797  Messrs.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry  were  sent  to  France  in 
order,  among  other  objects,  to  obtain  redress  and  to  relieve  the  United 
States  from  its  guarantee.  In  this  tbey  were  unsuccessful.  (See  ttu^a^ 
§§  82  ./f.,  85.)  By  the  subsequent  mission  of  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Davie, 
and  Murray  the  treaty  of  September  30, 1800,  above  quoted  (««pra,  § 
148a),  was  negotiated^ 

Subsequent  claims  for  French  spoliations  were  reserved  by  tbe  con- 
vention of  1800.  The  surrender  of  these  was  part  of  the  consideration 
of  the  sale  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  By  the  convention  of  1803,  by  which 
this  sale  was  made,  it  was  provided  as  follows : 

"Art.  1.  The  debts  duo  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  contractual  be- 
fore September  30, 1800,  shall  be  paid  aoconling  to  the  following  regalations :    *    *    * 

"Art.  2.  The  debts  provided  for  in  the  preceding  articles  are  those  whose  rcsnlt  is 
comprised  in  the  conjectural  note  annexed  to  the  present  convention,  and  which,  with 
the  interest,  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  francs." 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  "conjectural  note"  referred  to 
above  was  merely  an  inaccurate  memorandum  of  a  French  negotiation. 
By  mistake  and  through  haste  it  was  never  actually  annexed  to  the 
convention. 

**  The  claims  comprised  in  the  said  note  which  fall  within  the  exceptions  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  this  convention." 

Then  follows  a  specification  of  the  claims  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  convention.    These  are  defined  inclusively  and  exclusivel}' — 

'*  (1)  Inclusively. — The  preceding  articles  are  to  comprehend  no  debts  but  such 
as  are  due  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  supplies,  for  embargoes,  and  for  prizes  made 
at  sea." 
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The  farther  requisites  of  each  class  are  then  defined : 

**  (a)  DebU  must  bavo  been  contracted  before  September  30,  1600.  Payment 
of  them  mast  liave  theretofore  been  claimed  of  the  actual  Oovernment  of  France, 
and  they  must  have  bccu  those  for  which  the  creditors  had  a  right  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"  (d)  Prizes  comprised  only  such  cases  as  had  been  properly  appealed  within 
the  time  alleged  to  have  been  specified  in  the  convention  of  September  30,  1800, 
and  in  which  the  conncil  of  prizes  had  ordered  restitntion,  and  in  which  the 
captors  were  insufficient. 
"(2)  Exclusively. —The  convention  expressly  vxcluded — 

*'  (1)  Cases  in  which  captures  had  been  or  should  be  confirmed. 

'*  (2)  Cases  in  which  the  claimants  had  established  houses  of  commerce  in  other 
coontries  than  the  United  States,  and  irvre  in  partnership  with  foreigners. 

'*  (3)  Cases  involving  agreements  and  bargains  concerning  merchandise  not  the 
property  of  American  citizens." 

This  sammarv  is  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  claimants  before 
the  Coart  of  Claims  in  1885. 

It  was  part  of  the  claimants'  case  before  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1885 
that  **  the  convention  of  1803  made  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  any 
of  the  claims  for  which  the  United  States  became  liable  under  the  con- 
vention of  1800.  It  was  intended  solely  to  ])rovide  for  the  payment  of 
those  claims  for  which  France  admitted  her  liability  under  the  conven- 
tion of  1800,  and  by  reason  of  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  commis- 
hlonera"  therein  provided. 

The  contention  was  *'that  the  United  States  have  become  liable  to 
pay  all  unsatisfied  claims  against  France  accruing  prior  to  September 
^,  1800,  and  kept  alive  as  valid  claims  against  France  by  the  conven- 
tion of  that  date,  whether  tbey  were  within  the  classes  designated  by 
the  couvention  of  1803  or  not,"  "  The  fact,"  it  was  also  urged,  *'  is  in- 
contestable that  by  the  treaty  of  1803  the  United  States  absolutely  relin- 
quished on  behalf  of  her  citizens  all  claims  retained  against  France  by 
the  treaty  of  1800." 

For  the  United  States  it  was  argued  in  reply  that  there  was  no  as- 
samption  of  the  spoliations  by  the  United  States  in  the  convention  of 
ISOOL'oi,  nor  in  tlie  treaty  of  1803.  So  far  as  concerns  the  engagements 
thus  contracted  it  was  maintained  that  the  following  positions,  taken  in 
President  Pierce's  veto  message  (Mr,  Marcy  being  Secretary  of  State), 
could  not  be  controverted: 

**  First.  Neither  the  second  article  of  the  couvention  of  1800,  as  it 
pn^nally  stood,  nor  the  retrenchment  of  that  article,  nor  the  proviso 
in  the  ratiQcation  by  the  First  Consul,  nor  the  action  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  thereon,  was  regarded  by  either  France  or  the  United 
States  as  the  renouncement  of  any  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
^ance.    (See  supra^  §§  148  Jf.) 

*' Second.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  treaties  of  1803,  the  two  Goveru- 
niOQts  tooks  up  the  question  precisely  where  it  was  left  on  the  day  of 
the  signature  of  that  of  1800,  without  suggestion  on  the  part  of  France 
that  the  claims  of  our  citizens  were  excluded  by  the  retrenchment  of 
the  second  article  or  the  note  of  the  First  Consul,  and  proceeded  to  make 
*fflplo  provision  for  such  as  France  could  be  induced  to  admit  were 
Wy  aud  they  were  accordingly  discharged  in  full,  with  interest,  by 
the  Duited  States  in  the  stead  and  behalf  of  France. 
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'*  Third.  The  United  States,  not  having  admitted  in  the  convention 
of  1800  that  they  were  nnder  any  obligations  to  France,  by  reason  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1778  and  1788,  persevered  in  this  view 
of  the  question  by  the  tenor  of  the  treaties  of  1803,  and  therefore  had 
no  such  national  obligation  to  discharge,  and  did  not,  either  in  purpose 
or  in  fact,  at  any  time  undertake  to  discharge  themselves  from  any  sacb 
obligation  at  the  expense  and  with  the  property  of  individual  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

"Fourth.  By  the  treaties  of  1803  the  United  States  obtained  from 
France  the  acknowledgment  and  payment,  as  part  of  the  indemnity  for 
the  cession  of  Louisiana,  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
spoliations,  so  far  as  France  would  admit  her  liability  in  the  premises; 
but  even  then  the  United  States  did  not  relinquish  any  claim  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  not  provided  for  by  those  treaties  ;  so  far  from  it,  to  the 
honor  of  France  be  it  remembered,  she  expressly  reserved  to  herself 
the  right  to  reconsider  any  rejected  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States."    (See  supra,  §§  148  ff.) 

It  was  further  asserted  that  France  and  the  United  States  were  at 
war  in  1799,  and  that  this  war  extinguished  the  indebtedness  of  each 
country  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  question  of  such  war,  see  vnfraf  $$  333  jT* 
As  to  effect  of  war  on  sacb  debts,  see  supra^  $  240. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  war  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  does  not  provide  for  prior  claims  by  one  party  or  another  ordi- 
narily extinguishes  such  claims.  Supra,  §  240.  Whether  there  was 
such  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  France  in  1797-8  is  else- 
where considered,  supra,  §§  137,  148  jT;  tw/ra,  §  333. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  John 
Davis,  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  French  spolia- 
tion cases  on  May  17  and  May  24,  1886: 

^'  In  1827  Senator  Holmes  reported  that  there  had  been  ^  a  partial 
war,'  but  no  '  such  actual  open  war  as  would  absolve  us  from  treaty 
stipulations.  •  •  •  It  was  never  understood  here  that  this  was 
such  a  war  as  would  annul  a  treaty.'  (19th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate  fiep., 
Feb.  8,  1827,  8.) 

"  Mr.  Giles,  reporting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  early  as 
1802,  called  it  a  *  partial  state  of  hostility '  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 

"  Mr.  Chambers  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1828  that — 

"  'The  relations  which  existed  between  tbe  two  nations  in  the  interval  between  the 
passage  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  before  referred  to  and  tbe  convention  of  IBOO 
were  very  peculiar,  bat  in  tbe  opinion  of  your  committee  cannot  be  considered  as 
placing  tbe  two  nations  in  the  attitude  of  a  war  which  would  destroy  tbe  obligatjons 
of  previously  existing  treaties.' 

"  Mr.  Livingston  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1830  that — 

"  'This  was  not  a  case  of  war,  and  tbe  stipulations  which  reconciled  tbe  two  na- 
tions was  not  a  treaty  of  peace ;  it  was  a  convention  for  tbe  patting  an  end  to  certain 
dififerences.  •  *  *  Nowhere  is  tbe  sligbtest  expression  on  either  side  tbat  a  state 
of  war  existed,  wbicb  would  exonerate  eitber  party  from  tbe  obligations  of  making 
tbose  indemnities  to  tbe  other.    •    *    *"    xho  convention  wbicb  was  tbe  result  of 
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these  oei^tiatioiis  is  not  only  in  its  form  different  from  a  treaty  of  peace,  bat  it  con- 
tains stipolationa  which  woald  be  disgraoefol  to  our  coantry  on  the  supposition  that 
it  tenninated  a  state  of  war.  •  •  *  Neither  party  considered  then  they  were  in 
ft  state  of  war.'    (Bep.  4, 445. ) 

<^Mr.  Everett  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on 
the  21st  Febraary,  1835,  in  which  he  said : 

"'The  extreme  Tiolence  of  the  measures  of  the  French  Govemment  and  the  accn- 
molated  injaries  heaped  npon  our  citizens  would  have  amply  Justified  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  a  recourse  to  war;  bat  peacefal  remedies  and  measures 
of  defense  were  preferred';  [and,  after  referring  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  he  adds:] 
^  These  vigorous  acts  of  defense  and  preparation,  evincing  that,  if  necessary,  the  United 
States  were  determined  to  proceed  still  farther  and  go  to  war  for  the  protection  of 
their  citizens,  had  the  happy  effect  of  precluding  a  resort  to  that  extreme  measure  of 
ndress.' 

'*  Finally  Mr.  Samner  considered  the  acts,  of  Congress  as  'vigorous 
measures/  putting  the  country  '  in  an  attitude  of  defense ; '  and  that 
the  <  painful  condition  of  things,  though  naturally  causing  great  anxiety, 
did  not  constitute  war.'"    (Eep.  Com.  41,  38th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

^^Tbe  judiciary  also  had  occasion  to  consider  the  situation,  and  the 
learned  counsel  for  defendants  cites  to  us  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Moore,  delivered  in  the  case  of  Bass  v.  Tingy  (4  Dall.,  37),  wherein  the 
facts  were  as  follows:  Tingy,  commander  of  the  public  armed  ship  the 
Ganges,  had  libeled  the  American  ship  Eliza,  Bass  master,  setting  forth 
that  she  had  been  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  a  French  privateer  the  3 Ist 
March,  1790,  and  retaken  by  him  late  in  the  following  April,  wherefore 
salvage  was  claimed  and  allowed  below.  Upon  appeal  the  judgment 
vas  affirmed.    Each  of  the  four  justices  present  delivered  an  opinion. 

** Justice  Moore,  answering  the  contention  that  the  word* enemy' 
conld  not  be  applied  to  the  French,  says : 
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How  can  the  character  of  the  parties  engaged  in  hostility  or  war  be  otherwise 
described  than  by  the  denomination  of  enemies  t  It  is  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
both  nations,  therefore,  they  should  be  called  enemies ;  for  it  is  by  that  description 
alone  that  either  could  Justify  or  excuse  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  depredation,  and 
confiscation  which  has  unhappily  occurred,  and  surely  Congress  could  only  employ 
the  language  of  the  act  of  June  13, 1798,  towards  a  nation  whom  sho  considered  as 
an  enemy.' 

*' Justice  Washington  considers  the  very  point  now  in  dispute,  saying    • 
(p.  40): 

''  'The  decision  of  the  question  must  depend  upon  *  *  *  whether  at  the  time  of 
paesing  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  theru  subsisted  a  state  of  war 
Mwcen  two  nations.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  laid  down  that  every  contention 
^y  force  between  two  nations,  In  external  matters,  under  the  authority  of  their 
^pective  €k>Yemments,  is  not  only  war,  bat  public  war.  If  it  be  decreed  in  form 
It  is  called  solemn  and  is  of  the  perfect  kind,  because  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with 
another  whole  nation,  and  aU  the  members  of  the  nation  declaring  war  are  authorized 
to  commit  hostilities  against  the  members  of  the  other  in  every  place  and  under  every 
circTUQstance.  In  such  a  war  all  the  members  act  under  a  general  authority,  and  all 
the  rights  and  consequences  of  war  attach  to  their  condition.  But  hostilities  may 
^bsist  between  two  nations  more  confined  in  its  natnre  and  extent,  being  limited  as 
^  places,  persons,  and  things,  and  this  is  more  properly  termed  imperfect  war,  bo- 
Cftose  not  solemn,  and  because  those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  act 
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under  Bpocial  authority  aud  can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  Ihoir  commission. 

Still,  however,  it  is  public  war,  because  it  is  au  external  contention  by  force  between 

Bome  of  the  members  of  the  two  nations,  authorized  by  the  legitimate  powers.    It  is 

I  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  though  all  the  members  are  not  authorized  to  commit 

I  hostilities  such  as  in  a  solemn  war  where  the  Government  restrain  the  general  power.' 

^'Applying  this  rule  lie  held  that '  an  Americaa  and  French  armed 
vessel,  combating;  on  the  high  seas,  were  enemies,'  but  added  that  France 
was  not  etyled  *au  enemy'  in  the  statutes,  because  '  the  degree  of  hos- 
tility meant  to  be  carried  on  was  sufficiently  described  without  declaring 
war,  or  declaring  that  we  were  at  war.  Such  a  declaration  by  Congress 
might  have  constituted  a  perfect  sta.te  of  war  which  was  not  intended 
by  the  Government.' 

*' Justice  Chase,  who  had  tried  the  case  below,  said: 

" '  It  is  a  limited,  x^artixil  war.  Congress  ha«  not  declared  war  in  general  terms,  bat 
Congress  has  authorized  hostilities  on  the  high  seas  by  certain  persons  in  certain 
cases.  There  is  no  authority  given  to  commit  hostilities  on  land,  to  capture  unarmed 
French  vessels,  nor  even  to  capture  French  armed  vessels  in  a  French  port,  and  the 
authority  is  not  given  indiscriminately  to  every  citizen  of  America  against  every 
citizen  of  France,  but  only  to  citizens  appointed  by  commissions  or  exposed  to  imme- 
diate outrage  and  violence.  •  •  •  jf  Congress  had  chosen  to  declare  a  general 
war,  France  would  have  been  a  general  enemy ;  having  chosen  to  wage  a  partial  war, 
France  was    *    •     •    only  a  partial  cneniy.' 

"Justice  Patterson  concurred,  holding  that  the  United  States  and 
France  were  ^  in  a  qualified  state  of  hostility' — war  ^  quoad  hoc?  As  far 
as  Congress  tolerated  and  authorized  it,  so  far  might  we  proceed  in 
hostile  operations,  and  the  word  '  enemy '  proceeds  the  full  length  of 
this  qualified  w«ir,  and  no  further. 

"  The  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  held  the  state  of  affairs  now  under 
discussion  to  constitute  partial  warfare,  limited  by  the  acts  of  Congress. 

"The  instructions  to  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  dated  October 
22,  1799,  did  not  recognize  a  state  of  war  as  existing,  or  as  having  ex- 
isted, for  they  said  the  conduct  of  France  would  have  justified  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war,  but  the  United  States,  desirous  of  main- 
taining peace,  contented  themselves  *  with  preparations  for  defense  aud 
measures  calculated  to  defend  their  commerce.'  ^Doc.  102,  p.  561.) 
Yet  all  the  measures  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  existing  war  had  taken 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  these  instructions.  So  the  ministers,  in  a 
communication  to  the  French  authorities,  said,  as  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, *  which  the  hard  alternative  of  abandoning  their  commerce  to 
ruin  imposed,'  that  'far  from  contemplating  a  co-operation  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  [they]  did  not  even  authorize  reprisals  upon 
her  merchantmen,  but  were  restricted  simply  to  the  giving  of  safety 
to  their  own,  till  a  moment  should  arrive  when  their  sufferings  could 
be  heard  and  redressed.'    (Doc.  102,  p.  583.) 

"France  did  not  consider  that  war  existed,  for  her  minister  said  that 
the  suspensions  of  his  functions  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  countries,  'but  as  a  mark  of  just  discontent'  (15  November, 
1796,  1  For.  Rel.,  563),  while  J.  Bonaparte  and  his  colleagues  termed  it 
a  'transient  misunderstanding'  (Doc.  102,  p.  590),  a  state  of  *misuuder- 
stauding'  which  had  existed  'through  the  acts  of  some  agents  rather 
than  by  the  will  of  the  respective  Groverumeuts,'  and  which  had  not 
been  a  state  of  war,  at  least  on  the  side  of  France.    (/ftW.,  616.) 

"  The  opinion  of  Congress  at  the  time  is  best  gleaned  from  the  laws 
which  it  passed.    The  Important  statute  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
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May  28,  1798  (I  Stat.  L.,  6G1),  entitled  *Aii  act  more  effectually  to 
protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.^  Certainly 
there  was  notbing  aggressive  or  warlike  in  this  title.    •    •    • 

"Just  complaint  was  not,  however,  confined  to  one  side,  for  we  had 
fijijed  in  i)erformance  of  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  treaties  of 
1778.  We  had  undertaken  a  guarantee  of  French  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica and  pledged  ourselves  that  'in  case  of  a  rupture  between  France 
and  England  the  reciprocal  guarantee  •  •  •  shall  have  its  full  force 
and  eflFect  the  moment  such  war  shall  break  out.'  (Art.  12,  treaty  of 
alliance.)  This  guarantee  was  to  endure  'forever.'  It  was  contended 
by  us  that  the  ca^us  foederis  could  never  occur  except  in  a  defensive 
war.    As  Secretary  Pickering  said : 

"'The  nature  of  this  obligation  is  understood  to  be  that  wbcn  a  war  reaUy  and 
truly  defensive  exints,  the  engaging  nation  is  boand  to  furnish  an  effectual  and  ade- 
quate defense,  in  co-operation  with  the  power  attacked.'  (Doc.  102,  437,  Pickering 
toPinckney  ei  al,,  July  15,  1797.) 

"Whether  the  treaty  so  limited  the  obligation,  or  whether  France  in 
ber  struggle  with  the  allied  powers  was  waging  a  defensive  war,  is  not 
now  important.  France  certainly  believed  herself  entitled  to  demand 
our  aid,  and  understood  the  casus  foederis  to  have  occurred. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  war  France  possessed  the  fertile  islands  of 
St.  Domingo,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St,  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Deseada,  Marie-Galante,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and  Granada,  with  a  col- 
ony on  the  mainland  at  Cayenne,  and  'in  little  more  than  a  month  the 
French  were  entirely  dispossessed  of  their  West  India  possessions,  with 
hardly  any  loss  to  the  victorious  nation.'  (Alison's  History,  vol.  3,  p. 
396.) 

"The  French  colonists  urged  us  to  intervene,  but  the  French  Gov- 
ernment thought  it  wiser  for  us  not  then  to  embark  in  the  war,  as  it 
might  diminish  their  supplies  from  Ameiica ;  they  would,  however,  they 
said,  leave  ns  to  act  according  to  our  wishe^t,  looking  to  us  meantime 
for  financial  aid.  (1  For.  Eel.,  688.)  This  was  not  a  renunciation  of  the 
guarantee,  nor  was  it  so  regarded  here. 

"A  study  of  the  correspondence  shows  that  these  provisions  of  the 
two  treaties,  especially  the  guarantee,  constantly  hampered  our  minis- 
ters, and  Jefferson  said  he  had  no  doubt '  we  should  interpose  at  the 
proper  time'  (4  Jeff.  Works,  102),  while  the  French  Government  dwelt 
npon  the  *  inexccution  of  the  treaties'  (1  For.  llel.,  GuS),  said  '  they  had 
much  cause  of  complaint  against  us'  {ibid.y  p.  731),  and  finally  refused 
to  receive  Pinckney  *  until  after  a  reparation  of  grievances,'  while  their 
minister  here  demanded  '  in  the  name  of  American  honor,  in  the  name 
of  the  faith  of  the  treaties,  the  execution  of  thiit  contract  which  assured 
to  the  United  States  their  existence  and  which  France  regarded  as  the 
pledge  of  the  most  sacred  union  between  two  people  the  freest  upon 
earth.'    (1  For.  Affairs,  579  ff,) 

"The  claims  of  France,  nationfil  in  their  nature,  were  thus  sot  up 
again  against  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  individual  in  their  incep- 
tion, but  made  national  by  their  presentation  through  the  diplomatic 
department  of  the  Government. 

'*It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  the  claims  of  France  ha  J  any  validity 
in  international  law,  because  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  it  need  only  be 
observed  that  they  were  urged  in  diplomacy  with  every  apparent  belief 
that  the  French  position  was  tenable.  W'hether  valid  or  not  they  were 
an  efficient  arm  of  defense  against  our  contentions,  and  were  so  used 
^ith  ability,  skill,  and  success.    In  fact  there  is  a  recognition  of  ap- 
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parent  jastness  in  these  demands  foand  in  the  instructions  to  the  Pisck- 
ney  mission,  who  were  directed,  while  urging  our  claims,  to  propose  a 
substitute  for  the  mutual  guarantee  ^or  some  modification  of  it,'  as  'in- 
stead of  troops  or  ships  of  war'  Ho  stipulate  for  a  moderate  samof 
money  or  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  delivered  in  any  future  defensive 
war  not  exceeding  $200,000  a  year  during  any  such  war'  (2  For.  Eel., 
155),  and  Talleyrand  on  the  other  side  told  Mr.  Gerry  (June  16)  that 
the  Republic  desired  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  which  the  treaties 
conferred  upon  it,  and  through  these  means  to  assure  the  rights  of  the 
United  States.  ^  You  claim  indemnities,'  he  said,  ^  we  equally  demand 
them,  and  this  disposition  being  as  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  UDit«d 
States  as  it  is  on  its,  [the  Eepublic]  will  speedily  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties.'   (Doc.  102,  p.  529.)    •    •    • 

^'  The  French  ministers  had  frequently  mentioned  the  insuperable  re- 
pugnance of  their  Government  to  surrender  the  claim  to  priority  assured 
to  it  in  the  'commercial  treaty  of  1778,'  urging: 

« <Tho  equivaleDt  alleged  to  be  accorded  by  France  for  this  BtipQlation,  themeritor- 
ions  ground  on  wliich  they  generally  represented  the  treaty  stood,  denying  stren- 
noasly  the  power  of  the  American  Qovemment  to  annnl  the  treaties  by  a  simple  leg- 
islative act;  and  always  conclading  that  it  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  the 
bonor  and  dignity  of  France  to  assent  to  the  extinction  of  a  r  ght  in  favor  of  an  en- 
emy, and  asmnch  so  to  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  that  right  in  fsTor 
of  Great  Britain.  The  priority  witb  respect  to  the  right  of  asylum  for  privateers  and 
prizes  was  the  only  point  in  the  old  treaty  on  which  tbey  had  anxiously  insisted,  and 
which  they  agreed  could  not  be  as  well  provided  for  by  a  new  stipulation.'  (Doc.  102, 
p.  608.) 

"  The  American  envoys  (July  23, 1800),  in  answer  to  the  French  ar- 
guments, reducing  to  writing  the  substance  of  two  conferences,  said 
(Doc.  102,  p.  612) : 

'*  'As  to  the  proposition  of  placing  Franco,  with  respect  to  an  asylum  for  piirateeit 
and  prizes,  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  right  which  had  accrued  to  Great  Britain  in  that  respect  was  that  of  an  asylom 
for  her  own  privateers  and  prizes,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  enemies,  wherefore  it  was 
physically  impossible  that  her  enemies  should  at  the  same  time  have  a  similar  right. 
With  regard  to  the  observation  t  hat  by  the  terms  of  the  British  treaty  the  rights  of 
France  were  reserved,  and  therefore  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  existed  with  suchliiD- 
itation  as  would  admit  of  both  nations  being  placed  on  a  footing  which  should  be 
equal,  it  was  observed  by  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  that  the  saving  in  the 
Britisb  treaty  was  only  of  the  rights  of  France  resulting  from  her  then  existing  treaty, 
and  that  that  treaty  having  ceased  to  exist  the  saving  necessarily  ceased  also,  and  the 
rights  which  before  that  event  woro  only  contingent  immediately  attached  and  be* 
came  operative.' 

"  Admission  of  the  continuing  force  of  the  old  treaties  might  inTolre 
admission  of  France's  national  claims,  and  in  any  event  would  put  her 
ministers  into  a  most  advantageous  position,  giving  them  as  considera- 
tion, to  be  surrendered  at  her  pleasure  in  the  new  negotiation,  what 
would  then  be  a  vested,  existing,  and  acknowledged  right  to  the 
guarantee,  the  alliance  and  the  use  of  our  ports.  Placed  in  this  posi- 
tion. Franco  would  be  without  incentive  to  action ;  she  would  start  in 
the  discussion  of  a  new  treaty  with  more  surrendered  to  her  at  the  oat- 
set  than  sbe  had  hoped  to  obtain  at  the  conclusion,  and  all  that  she  after- 
wards gave  up  would  be  by  way  of  generous  concession.  Whatever  the 
law,  whether  the  treaties  were  or  were  not  abrogated  by  the  act  of  CJon- 
gress  or  the  acts  of  parties,  the  American  envoys  were  not  pennitteij 
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to  admit  the  French  contention,  but  were  in  duty  bound  to  argue  that 
the  treaties  were  without  continuing  force.  They  followed  this  course, 
saying : 

"  'A  treaty  being  a  mntaal  conipaot,  a  palpable  violation  of  it  by  one  party  did, 
by  the  law  of  natore  and  of  nations,  leave  it  optional  witb  the  other  to  renounce  and 
declare  the  same  to  be  no  longer  obligatory.  •  •  •  The  remaining  party  mnst  de- 
cide whether  there  bad  been  nnch  violation  on  the  other  part  as  to  jastify  its  rennn- 
elation.  For  a  wrong  decision  it  wonld  doubtless  be  responsible  to  the  injured  party, 
and  might  give  cause  for  war;  but  even  in  such  cnso,  its  act  of  public  renunciation 
being  an  act  within  its  competence  would  not  be  a  void  but  a  valid  act,  and  other 
nations  whose  rights  might* thereby  be  beneficially  affected  would  so  regard  it.'  (Doc. 
102,  p.  612.) 

**•  After  further  argument,  they  added  that  as  it  was  the  opiuiou  of  the 
French  ministers  that  ^  it  did  not  comport  with  the  honor  of  France '  to 
admit  the  American  contentions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  called  upon 
for  compensation,  they  offered  ^  as  their  last  effort '  a  proposition  which 
suspended  payment  of  compensation  for  spoliations  <  until  France  could 
be  put  into  complete  possession  of  the  privileges  she  contended  for,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  offered  to  give  that  security  which  a  great  pecu- 
niary pledge  would  amount  to  for  her  having  the  privilege  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  given  with  good  faith  which  might  perhaps  be  in  a  little  more 
than  two  years;  at  any  rate  within  seven.'    {Ibid.^  613.)    •    •    • 

*^  In  August,  after  some  delay  and  apparent  friction,  the  Americans, 
saying  that '  while  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  America  than  to 
acquit  herself  of  any  just  claims  of  France,  nothing  could  be  more  vain 
than  an  attempt  to  discourse  to  her  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  her  own,' 
made  the  following  propositions  {ihid.j  623-G25) : 

'^'(1)  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  former  treaties  are  renewed  and  confirmed  and 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  no  misunderstanding  between  the  two  powers  had 
intervened,  except  so  far  as  they  are  derogated  from  by  the  present  treaty. 

'*  '(2)  It  shall  be  optionol  with  either  party  to  pay  to  the  other  within  seven  years 
3,000^000  of  francs  in  money  or  securities  which  may  be  issued  for  indemnities,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  the  rights  of  the  other  as  to  privateers  and  prizes  to  those  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  And  during  the  said  term  allowed  for  option  the  right  of  both 
parties  shall  be  limited  by  the  lino  of  the  most  favored  nation.'    •    •    • 

"  The  Americans  made  a  counter  proposal,  renewing  their  offer  of 
8,000,000  francs  to  be  paid  within  seven  years  in  consideration  that  the 
United  States  ^  be  forever  exonerated  of  the  obligation,  on  their  part, 
to  furnish  succors  or  aid  under  the  mutual  guarantee,'  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  French  Ilepublic  be  forever  limited  to  those  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  {Ibid.j  629.)  To  this  the  French  tersely  answered 
(ibul.j  030) : 

'< '  We  shall  have  the  right  to  take  our  prizes  into  your  ports ;  a  commission  shall 
regulate  the  indemnities  owed  by  either  nation  to  the  citizens  of  the  other;  the  in- 
demnities which  shall  be  due  by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  United  States ;  in  return  for  which  Franco  yields  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges resulting  from  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  from  the  rights  of  the  guarantee  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance.' 

**  Matters  now  again  reached  a  halting  point ;  neither  side  would  yield ; 
France  acknowledged  her  real  object  to  bo  to  avoid  payment  of  indem- 
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nity,  while  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  coald  not  asseut  to 
her  views  as  to  the  guarantee  and  use  of  ports.  In  considerable  heat 
the  ministers  parted.  {Ibid.y  632,  633.)  The  next  day  the  Americ;iD8 
made  another  effort,  because,  as  they  wrote  in  their  journal  {ibid,j  034), 
'  being  now  convinced  that  the  door  was  perfectly  closed  against  all 
hope  of  obtaining  indemnities  with  any  modifications  of  the  treaty,  it 
only  remained  to  be  determined  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  attempt  a  temporary  arrangement  which 
would  extricate  the  United  States  from  the  war  or  that  peculiar  state 
of  hostility  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved,  save  the  immense 
property  of  our  citizens  now  pending  before  the  council  of  prizes,  and 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  onr  commerce  against  the  abuses  of  capture 
during  the  present  war;'  therefore  they  proposed  {ibid.j  635)  that  as  to 
the  treaties  and  indemnities  the  question  should  be  left  open;  that  in- 
tercourse should  be  free;  then,  with  suggestions  as  to  property  capt- 
ured and  not  definitively  condemned,  and  property  which  might  there- 
after be  captured,  they  asked  an  early  interview. 

"The  French  still  insisted  that  a  stipulation  of  indemnities  involved 
an  admission  of  the  force  of  the  treaties  {ibid.^  635-637),  and  after  argu- 
ment proposed  that  the  discussion  of  the  indemnities,  together  with  the 
discussion  of  article  11  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  articles  17  and  22  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  be  postponed,  but  with  the  admission  that  the 
two  treaties  are  'acknowledged  and  confirmed  •  •  •  as  well  as  the 
consular  convention  of  1788;'  that  national  ships  and  privateers  be 
treated  as  those  of  the  most  favored  nation;  that  national  ships  be 
restored  and  paid  for,  and  that  the  *  property  of  individuals  not  yet 
tried  shall  be  so  according  to  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1778, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  rSle  fV6qnipage  shall  not  be  exacted,  nor  any 
other  proof  which  this  treaty  could  not  exact.'  So  after  months  of  nego- 
tiation the  French  ministers  come  back  flat-footed  upon  the  treaties  as 
still  existing,  something  which  our  representatives  were  forbidden  by 
their  instructions  to  admit.  Nevertheless  this  proposal  formed  the  text 
for  discussion,  and  upon  so  slight  a  foundation  was  built  the  treaty  of 
1800. 

"After  prolonged  negotiation,  and  after  striking  out  the  word  *  pro- 
visional' in  the  name  or  description  of  the  new  treaty,  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  signed  it,  although  with  great  reluctance,  'becanse 
they  were  profoundly  convinced  that,  considering  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  politically,  the  nature  of  our  demands,  the  state  of  France, 
and  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  it  was  [their]  duty,  and  for  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  [theyj  should  agree  to  the  treaty  rather  than  make  none.'  (W<^i 
C40.) 

'*The  vital  effect  of  this  negotiation  as  explanatory  of  the  treaty  oi 
1800,  upon  which  the  rights  of  these  claimants  are  founded,  explaius 
the  rehearsal  of  its  details  during  which  the  so-called  ultimatum  of  our 
Government  was  abandoned  and  the  contention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  existence  of  the  treaties  was  admitted.    •    •    • 

"Tlie  compromise  by  our  ministers,  to  which  they  were  forced  by  the 
position  of  the  French  Government,  was  contained  in  the  second  article, 
which  read: 

"  *  The  ministers  pleuipotentiary  of  the  two  parties  not  being  able  to  agree  at  preset* 
respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  6th  February,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  aad  com- 
merce of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  opoa 
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the  indemoities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  tbe  parties  will  uegoUute  further  on  tliese 
Bobjects  at  a  convenient  time,  aud  until  they  may  have  agreed  upon  these  points  the 
asid  treaties  and  conventions  shall  have  no  operation,  and  tfae  relations  of  the  two 
countries  shall  he  regnlatcd  as  follows.' 

''It  is  apparent  that  this  article  makes  the  treaty  temporary  and  pro- 
visional initsnatare;  it  admits  that  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  treaties  of  1778,  with  the  liabQities  thereby  imposed,  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, and  that  the  indeuinities  are  not  provided  for;  that  is,  that  the 
very  first  of  the  so-called  'ultimata 'of  Secretary  Pickering  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned.  The  Senate  ad  vised  and  consented  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  tbe  treaty  provided  this  article  be  expunged,  and  in  its  place 
the  following  article  be  inserted: 

"  'It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention  shall  ho  in  forco  for  the  term  of  eight 
years  from  the  time  of  exchange  of  ratifications.' 

<'  Napoleon  thereupon  consented  (July  31, 1801^ '  to  accept,  ratify,  and 
coDfirm'  the  convention,  with  an  addition  importing  that  it  should  be  in 
force  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  sec- 
ond article : 

'^  ^Provided,  That  by  this  retrenchment  the  two  states  renounce  the  respective  pre- 
tensions which  are  the  object  of  the  said  article.' 

"The  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Paris,  July  31, 1801.  The  treaty, 
with  its  addenda,  was  again  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  in  that  form 
received  the  approval  of  that  body  (December  19, 1801)  when  it  declared 
that  it  considered  the  convention  '  fully  ratified,'  and  returned  it  to  the 
President  for  promulgation. 

"What  the  respective  pretensions  were  which  were  the  object  of  the 
second  article  does  not  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  alleged  continuing  existence  of  the  treaties  incidentally  involving 
national  claims  for  past  acts  on  our  part  and  more  particularly  a  right 
to  future  privileges;  on  the  other  hand,  indemnity  to  our  citizens  for 
spoliations. 

"  Our  claims  were  good  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  we  had  no  need 
to  turn  back  to  the  treaties  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  our 
arguments.  Kot  so  with  France.  Her  national  claims  must  necessarily 
rest  on  treaty  provisions,  and  the  future  privileges  she  desired  above 
all  else  could  in  no  way  bo  so  easily  or  fully  secured  as  by  an  admission 
of  the  continuing  force  of  those  instruments.  She  therefore  insisted 
that  for  indemnity  we  must  give  treaty  recognition.  This  we  abso- 
lutely i:cfused  to  do,  and  upon  this  rock  twice  did  the  negotiations  split, 
only  to  be  renewed  by  the  patience  and  patriotism  of  our  ministers. 
After  months  of  weary  discussion  the  parties  stood  as  to  this  point 
exactly  where  they  started,  aud  to  save  their  young  and  struggling 
country  from  further  contest  the  American  ministers  consented  to  the 
compromise.  Then  the  Senate  struck  the  compromise  out,  and  France 
said  in  efiect,  'Yes,  we  agree,  if  it  is  understood  that  we  raututally 
renounce  the  pretensions  which  are  the  object  of  that  article,'  to  which 
the  Senate  and  the  President,  by  their  ofiicial  action,  assented.  •  •   • 

"  Four  years  later  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructed 
Mr.  Pinckney,  minister  in  Spain,  that  *  the  claims  from  which  France 
was  released  were  admitted  by  France,  and  the  release  was  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  in  a  correspondent  release  of  the  United  States  from 
certain  claims  on  them.  The  claims  we  make  on  Spain  were  never  ad- 
mitted by  France  nor  made  on  France  by  the  United  States.    They 
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made,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  bargain  with  her,  and  could  not  be 
included  in  the  release.' 

'*  The  counsel  for  defendants  contends  that  Mr.  Madison  referred  in 
this  letter  to  '  national'  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
national  injury,  in  the  destruction  of  commerce,  the  increased  cost  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  insult  to  the  flag.  It  should  be  noted, 
in  answer  to  this  position,  that  the  claims  against  Spain,  then  under 
discussion,  were  exactly  these  claims  now  at  bar,  except  that  Spain  was 
the  party  defendant  instead  of  France.  As  against  France  captures 
made  by  French  privateers  under  French  decrees  were  taken  into 
French  ports,  and  there  condemned.  As  against  Spain  captures  made 
by  French  privateers  under  French  decrees  were  taken  into  Spanish 
ports  and  there  condemned  by  French  consuls  under  the  authority  and 
l)rotection  of  Spain.  Spain  plead  that  these  claims  were  settled  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  this  plea 
that  Mr.  Madison  wrote  his  letter. 

**  The  subject-matter  of  the  instruction  to  Pinckney  was  these  claims 
and  nothing  else,  for  we  were  not  urging  ^national'  claims  on  Spain, 
but  the  claims  subsequently  described  in  the  Spanish  treaty  as  those 
'  on  account  of  prizes  made  by  French  privateers  and  condemned  by 
French  consuls,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain.'  (Treaty 
of  1819,  Art.  IX.)  These  claims  were  finally  recognized,  and  paid 
through  the  Florida  purchase.  (Ibid.,  Art.  XI;  see,  also,  treaty  of 
1802.)     •     •     • 

''  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  under  the  first  two  Presidents,  and 
who,  above  all  others,  was  familiar  with  the  situation  and  with  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  said  that  we  bartered  *  the  just  claims  of  our  mer- 
chants'  to  obtain  a  relinquishment  of  the  French  demand,  and  that— 

" '  It  would  8eem  tbat  the  merchants  have  an  equitable  claim  for  IndemDity  from  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  The  relinquishment  by  our  Government  having  been  made 
in  consideration  that  the  French  Government  relinquished  its  demands  for  a  renewal 
of  the  old  treaties,  then  it  seems  clear  that,  as  our  Government  applied  the  mercbante' 
property  to  buy  ofi"  those  old  treaties,  the  sums  so  applied  should  be  reimbursed.'  (Mr. 
Clayton's  speech,  1846.) 

<<  Mr.  Madison,  as  we  have  seen,  said  to  Spain  that  the  claims  were 
admitted  by  France,  and  were  released  '  for  a  valuable  consideratioD,^ 
and  he  termed  the  transaction  a  '  bargain.' 

"  Mr.  Claj',  in  the  Meade  case,  in  which  his  opinion  was  given  in  1821, 
five  years  prior  to  his  report  on  French  spoliations,  said  that  while  a 
country  might  not  be  bound  to  go  to  war  in  support  of  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  and  while  a  treaty  extinction  of  those  rights  is  probably  bind- 
ing, it  appears — 

"  'That  the  rule  of  equity  furnished  by  our  Constitution,  and  which  provides  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation  applies, 
and  entitles  the  injured  citizen  to  consider  his  own  country  a  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign power.* 

"In  this  conclusion  Chief  Justice  Marshall  strongly  concurred,  saying 
to  Mr.  Preston  that — 

<'  'Having  been  connected  with  the  events  of  the  period  and  conversant  with  tho 
circumstances  under  which  the  claims  arose,  he  was,  from  his  own  knowledge,  satis- 
fied that  there  was  the  strongest  obligation  on  the  Government  to  compensate  tbe 
sniTerors  by  the  French  spoliations.'    (Mr.  Clayton's  speech,  1846.) 
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''And  be  repeated  to  Mr.  Leigh  distinctly  and  positively  'that  the 
United  States  ought  to  make  payment  of  these  claims.' 

"  This  view  of  the  distinguished  jurist  and  diplomatist  is  sustained  by 
forty-five  reports  favorable  to  these  claims,  made  in  the  Congress,  against 
which  stand  but  three  adverse  reports,  all  of  which  were  made  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  correspondence  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1826.  Besides 
Marshall,  Madison,  Pickering,  and  Clay,  the  validity  of  the  claims  has 
been  recognized  by  Clinton,  Edward  Livingston,  Everett,  Webster, 
Gushing,  Ghoate,  Sumner,  and  many  other  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  known  to  American  history,  and  while  opponents  have  not 
been  wanting,  among  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  Forsyth,  Calhoun, 
Polk,  Pierce,  Silas  Wright,  and  Benton,  still  the  vast  weight  of  author- 
ity in  the  political  division  of  the  Government  has  been  strenuous  in 
favor  of  the  contention  made  here  by  the  claimants.    ♦    •    • 

^'Thus,  while  all  claims  urged  by  one  nation  upon  another  are,  techni- 
cally speaking,  *  national,'  it  is  convenient  to  use  colloquially  the  words 
'  national '  and  ^  individual'  as  distinguishing  claims  founded  upon  injury 
to  the  whole  people  from  those  founded  upon  injury  to  particular  citizens. 
Using  the  words  in  this  sense,  it  appears  that  in  the  negotiations  prior 
to  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  in  effect  in  the  instrument  itself,  national 
claims  were  advanced  by  France  against  individual  claims  advanced 
by  the  United  States.  France  urged  that  she  had  been  wronged  as  a 
nation;  we  urged  that  our  citizens'  rights  had  been  invaded.  If 'na- 
tional'claims  had  been  used  against '  national '  claims,  and  the  one 
class  had  been  set  off  against  the  other  in  the  compromise,  of  course 
the  agreement  would  have  been  final  in  every  way,  as  the  surrender 
and  the  consideration  therefor  would  have  been  national,  and  no  rights 
between  the  individual  and  his  own  Government  could  have  compli- 
cated the  situation.  But  in  the  negotiation  of  1800  we  used  *  individual ' 
claims  against '  national '  claims,  and  the  set-off  was  of  French  national 
claims  against  American  individual  claims.  That  any  Government  has 
the  right  to  do  this,  as  it  has  the  right  to  refuse  war  in  protection  of  a 
pronged  citizen,  or  to  take  other  action,  which,  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual,  is  most  beneficial  to  the  whole  people,  is  too  clear  for  dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless,  the  citizen  whose  property  is  thus  sacrificed  for 
tbe  safety  and  welfare  of  his  country  has  his  claim  against  that  coun- 
f^y;  he  has  a  right  to  compensation,  which  exists  even  if  no  remedy 
in  the  courts  or  elsewhere  is  given  him.  A  right  often  exists  where 
there  is  no  remedy,  and  a  most  frequent  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  his  sovereign,  the  citizen  to  his  Gov- 
ernment.   •    •    • 

*' We  have  not  considered  the  point  that  the  treaties  of  1778  were 
abrogated  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1798.  That  question,  which 
the  ablest  minds  of  the  period  were  unable  to  solve,  and  which  proved 
anever  present  and  enduring  obstacle  to  all  negotiation  until  forcibly 
Removed  by  Napoleon,  with  our  concurrence,  wo  fortunately  are  not 
forced  to  deal  with.  The  rights  of  this  claimant  rest  upon  no  conven- 
tion, but  are  founded  upon  international  law.  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  a 
foreign  nation  cannot  be  permitted  to  confiscate  an  American  merchant- 
inan  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  upon  the  high  seas  because  his 
crew-list  dees  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  nation's  local  ordi- 
nances. That  the  act  of  Congress  was  binding  within  the  jurisdiction 
0^  the  United  States  and  was  necessarily  to  be  so  regarded  by  our 
<^urts  does  not  now  admit  of  question.    The  treaties  were,  however, 
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not  only  part  of  tbe  supreme  law  of  the  land  wherein  they  were  re- 
placed, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  by  a  later  supreme 
law,  to  wit,  a  statute,  but  they  were  also,  as  between  the  two  Repub- 
lics, contracts,  which  one  of  the  parties  attempted  to  annul.  Treaties 
containing  no  clause  fixing  their  duration  are,  under  certain  circam- 
stances,  voidable  at  the  oi)tion  of  one  party ;  whether  there  existed  in 
1798  such  circumstances  as  authorized  and  made  valid  an  abrogation  of 
the  treaties  of  1778  by  the  United  States  was  the  very  question  left  un- 
settled by  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  one  question  upon  which  by  no  possi- 
bility apparently  could  the  parties  agree.'' 

Opinion  of  Judge  John  Davis,  on  "Frencli  spoliations,"  Court  of  Claims,  May 

17.  May  24,  188C. 
As  to  construction  of  treaty,  see  further,  supra,  }  148  &,  c. 

The  correspondouce  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  with  Mr.  Adot,  miDister 
from  France,  as  to  French  spoliations  prior  to  Nov.  1796,  is  given  in  1  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel.),  G:35  JT.  See  also  details  given  in  Mr.  Pickering's  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Pinckney  of  Jan.  IG,  1797,  ibid,,  561. 

The  following  documents  may  be  consulted  in  this  relation: 

Mr.  Holmes'  report  to  the  Senate  of  Feb.  8,  1827,  Senate  Doc.  453,  19th  CoDg., 
2d8e8S. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  558.  Mr.  Chambers'  report  of  May 
24,  1828,  on  French  spoliations,  Senate  Doc.  206,  20th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Mr. 
Livingston's  report  of  Feb.  22,  1830,  Senate  Doc.  68,  2l8t  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
Mr.  Livingston's  report  of  Jan.  14, 1831,  Senate  Doc.  32, 2l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess. ; 
Senate  Doc.  51,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Mr.  Chambers'  Senate  report  of  May 
24,  1828,  Senate  Doc.  500,  20th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  6  Am.  St.  Pap.,  1121.  Mr. 
Cambreleng's  report.  House  Doc.  121,  23d  Cong., 2d  sess.,  containing  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Edward  Everett  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Howard's  report  of 
Jan,  20, 1838,  House  Doc.  448, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  giving  a  series  of  prior  re- 
ports. Report  of  Mr.  Smith,  Feb.  5, 1850,  from  select  committee,  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  minority  report.  Senate  Rep.  Com.  44,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Buel,  House  Rep.  355, 3l8t  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Report  of  Mr.  Royc^ 
Mar.  23,  1860  (adopting  Mr.  Crittenden's  Senate  report  Feb.  4,  1858),  House 
Rep.  259, 36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Mr.  Sumner's  report,  Apr.  4, 1864,  Senate  Rep. 
Com.  41,  3Gth  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Mr.  Sumner's  report,  Senate  Com.  1,  40th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  Mr.  Sumnors  report,  Jan.  17,  1870,  Senate  Rep.  10,  4l8t 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

A  history  of  the  applications  to  Congress  prior  to  1877  is  found  iu  Senate  Mis- 
Doc.  29,  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


XVIL  FOREIGN  SOVEREIGNS  MAY  SUE  IN  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

~  §  249. 

A  foreign  sovereign  (in  tbis  case  it  was  Nai)oleon  III)  may  bring  a 
civil  snit  in  tbe  courts  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  Sapphii-e,  11  Wall.,  164  ;  see  King  of  Spain  v.  Oliver,  2  Wash.  C.  C,  431. 

A  suit  broagbt  in  a  court  of  tbe  United  States  by  a  foreign  sovereign, 
where  tbe  nation  be  represents  is  tbe  party  substantially  aggrieved,  as 
in  tbe  case  of  an  injury  to  a  i)ublic  sbip,  is  not  defeated,  nor  does  it 
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abate,  by  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  his  deposition. 
Sach  change  may,  if  necessary,  be  suggested  on  the  record. 

The  Sapphire,  II  Wall.,  IG4. 
In  thia  case  the  court  ohaerved  that  if  a  special  case  should  arise  in  which  it  could 
be  Hhown  that  injustice  to  the  other  party  would  ensue  from  a  continuation  of  pro- 
ceedings after  the  death  or  deposition  of  a  sovereign,  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretionary  power,  would  take  such  order  as  the  exigency  might  require  to  prevent 
such  a  resnlt. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  foreign  states  are  parties,  and  the 
jadidary  act  gives  to  the  circuit  courts  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  between 
aliens  and  citizens;  but  the  court  refused  to  inquire,  npon  amotion, 
whether  Ferdinand  YII,  King  of  Spain,  could  institute  this  suit,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  not  having  acknowledged  him  King. 

King  of  Spain  v.  Oliver,  2  Wash.  C.  C,  429. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MARBIAOE. 

I.  Mods  of  solemnizatiox. 

(1)  At  oommon  law,  consousaal  marriage  is  valid,  $  260. 

(2)  Solemnization  valid  at  place  of  marriage  la  valid  everywhere,  f  96L 

(3)  Local  prescriptions  as  t^o  foim  have  no  extraterritorial  force,  $  2262. 
II.  Matrimonial  capacity. 

Determined  by  national  policy,  (  2G3. 

I.  MODE  OF  SOLEMNIZATION. 

(1)  At  common  law,  consensual  marriage  valid. 

§  260. 

By  the  common  law,  which  the  colonists  of  this  coantry  brought  with 
them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  that  it  shoald  be 
solemnized  by  any  particular  form,  or  in  the  presence  or  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  officer,  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

Patterson  V.  Gaines,  G  How.,  550;  Blackbnrn  v.  Crawford,  3  Wall.,  175;  Melster 
0.  Moore,  96  U.  S.,  76 ;  and  cases  cited  in  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $$  171-174; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  in  11  Alb.  Law  J.,  33. 

(2)  Solemnization  valid  at  place  of  marriage  is  valid  evkrywherb. 

§261. 

<<  Marriages  are  frequently  celebrated  in  one  country  in  a  manner  not 
lawful  or  valid  in  another,  but  did  any  one  ever  doubt  that  marriages 
are  valid  over  the  civilized  world  if  valid  in  the  country  in  which  they 
took  place  f  " 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Ashburton,  Aug.  1,  1842.  MSS.  Notes,  Gr. 
Brit.;  quoted  more  fully  «tf/>ra,  $  38, 

"  From  the  proximity  of  the  two  countries  the  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  likelihood  of  frequent  intermarriages  between  their  re- 
spective citizens,  it  is  desirable  that  the  rule  upon  the  subject  should  be 
uniform  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico.  In  this  country,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  most  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  marriage  is 
valid  if  it  has  been  contracted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 

• 

the  ceremony  was  performed.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  almost  uni- 
versal rule.  It  has  been  firmly  established  in  England  after  elaborate 
discussion  and  investigation.  In  one  of  the  principal  cases  upon  tJie 
subject,  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  jurist  Sanchez,  in  fav<>r 
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of  the  rale,  seems  to  have  been  much  relied  apoD.  His  words  are  quoted 
below  and  onglit  certainly  to  be  respected  by  the  Mexican  charch.  You 
may  refer  the  Mexican  archbishop  to  the  passage  and  also  to  the  char- 
acter of  Sanchez  and  of  his  treatise  '  de  matrimoniOf^  expressed  by  Pope 
Clement  YUF,  also  quoted  below.  Marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  frequent  in  this  country.  Although  the  clergy  of  that  per- 
suasion may  in  general  suppose  that  this  may  in  some  degree  conflict 
with  the  welfare  of  their  church,  it  is  believed  that  they  seldom  if  ever 
eerioosly  opx>o8e  such  marriages,  though  some  of  them  may  object  to 
perform  the  ceremony  if  a  Protestant  clergyman  is  also  to  have  an  agency 
therein.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  however,  that  many  marriages 
take  place  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  which  the  ceremony 
is  performed  by  clergymen  of  both  denominations.  Although  all  Chris- 
tian sects  are  equal  before  the  law  in  this  county,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Catholics  themselves  do  not  object  to  this.'^ 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  S  ato,  to  Mr.  Letcher,  Jan.  20,  1851.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mox. 

'^  The  general  rule  of  our  law  in  this  particular,  as  stated  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  of  November  4, 1864,  is 
to  ascribe  validity  to  marriages  when  they  are  valid  at  the  place  of 
celebration.  According  to  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  cannot  be 
%silly  i^rformed  unless  certain  requirements,  the  obtaining  a  license, 
etc.,  Bhall  have  been  duly  fulfilled.  But  these  laws,  of  course,  have  no 
effect  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  States  in  which  they 
exist,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States  render  the  consent  of  its  authorities  previously  obtained  neces- 
s&iy  to  establish  the  validity  of  a  marriage  of  one  of  its  citizens  celebrated 

• 

m  a  foreign  country." 

Mr.  Cass,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  HUlfiemann,  Feb.  2, 1860.    MSS.  Notes,  Anatria. 

.  The  act  of  June  22, 18C0  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  4082),  provides  that  "  marriages 
JD  presence  of  any  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  in  a  foreign 
^untry,  between  persons  who  would  be  authorized  to  marry  if  residing 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  bo  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
Bhall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  solemnized  within  the  United  States, 
^nd  such  consular  officers  shall,  in  all  cases,  give  to  the  parties  married 
Wore  them  a  certificate  of  such  marriage,  and  shall  send  another  cer- 
^cate  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State,  there  to  be  kept ;  such  certi- 
ficates shall  specify  the  names  of  the  parties,  their  ages,  places  of  birth, 
and  residence." 

^'  I  suppose  that  upon  principles  of  general  legislation  the  validity  of 

*  niarriage,  or  of  any  other  contract,  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place 

^We  such  marriage  or  other  contract,  is  entered  into.    And  I  suppose 

also,  that  if  there  is  no  special  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the  eftect  of 

SQch  marriage  is  legally  the  same  in  every  country  as  if  celebrated  therein. 

^ut  the  validity  of  a  marriage  and  the  consequences  to  result  from  it 

^  persons  or  property  are  very  different  questions  and  depend  upon 
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• 

different  principles.  It  is  competent  for  every  nation  to  provide  bvits 
own  laws  that  marriages,  wberever  they  take  place,  unless  celebrated 
in  a  particular  manner,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  shall  be  Id 
effectual  to  secure  to  parties  claiming  under  them  the  rights  tbey 
would  have  been  entitled  to  had  no  such  disabling  legislation  existed. 

"  This  is  a  subject  of  internal  policy,  wholly  dependent  upon  local 
considerations.  But  the  validity  of  the  marriage  itself  is  quite  another 
matter  which  cannot  justly  be  thus  dealt  with.  Not  only  is  it  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  in  foro  conscientiWj  but  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  rightful  legislation.    ♦    •    • 

"  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  or  effect  of  marriage, 
nor  with  the  marriage  contract,  indeed,  except  in  places  subject  to  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  These  are  questions  which,  in  the  several  States, 
are  regulated  by  their  respective  laws,  each  exercising  the  iwwer 
within  its  own  boundaries.  When,  therefore,  the  inquiry  is  made  in 
Europe  how  a  marriage  must  te  celebrated  there,  not  only  to  be  valid, 
but  to  carry  with  it  its  proper  rights  in  the  United  States,  no  general 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question.  The  answer  must  embrace,  not 
only  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  regards 
the  places  governed  by* those  laws,  but  must  embrace  also  the  laws  of 
thirty-three  States,  besides  five  Territories.  It  is  obvious  that  a  satis 
factory  reply,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  subject  which  may  pre 
sent  some  difficulty,  and  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  should  be 
cautious  respecting  the  information  they  give,  lest  unfortunate  conse- 
quences might  result  to  the  party  seeking  it.    •    •    • 

"There  is  no  subsequent  legislation  which  confers  this  jurisdiction. 
I  consider  that  the  31st  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  at 
its  last  session,  giving  certain  judicial  powers  to  ministers  an* con- 
suls of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  declares  that 
marriages  celebrated  therein  in  presence  of  any  consular  officer,  be- 
tween persons  who  would  be  authorized  to  marry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  said  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
within  the  United  States,  provides  only  for  the  presence  of  a  consular 
officer  upon  such  an  occasion.  And  the  provision  is  no  doubt  a  wise 
one,  not  only  because  it  furnishes  security  against  fraud,  but  because 
it  renders  more  easy  the  authentication  of  such  marriages  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  does  not  withdraw  the  celebration  of  such  mar 
riages  from  the  authority  of  the  country  where  they  take  place^  nor 
does  it  give  any  power  to  the  consular  officer  himself  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  And  that  part  of  the  same  section  which  declares  that 
such  marriages  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  celebrated 
in  the  United  States  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  limited  to  places  and  dis- 
tricts over  which  Congress  possesses  the  power  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  cannot  operate  on  the  respective  States." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Nov.  12,  1860.    MSS.  Inst.,  Swita. 
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'*  Your  dispatch  of  tbe  Otli  of  February,  No.  50,  has  been  received. 
in  tiiat  communicatioQ  you  set  forth  the  following  facts,  namely,  that 
AoDa  Maria  Sater,  a  native  ot  tbe  canton  of  Aargaa,  in  Switzerland, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was  married  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
2(1  of  Jannary,  1855,  to  John  Hiirlimann,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
residiDg  in  that  city ;  that  she  bore  a  son  on  the  15th  of  March,  1857, 
who  was  baptized  John,  and  that  she  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  18G1; 
that  afterwards  the  father  of  the  said  Anna  Maria  Suter  died  in  the 
caotOQ  of  Aargau,  leaving  a  fortune,  a  portion  of  which  would  have 
Mien  to  the  said  Anna  Maria,  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  father,  if  she 
were  living,  or  to  her  legitimate  issue  if  she  wpre  dead ;  that  proceedings 
at  law  have  been  instituted  in  Switzerland  by  John  Iliirli  maun,  the 
father  of  the  aforenamed  child,  John,  son  of  the  said  Anna  Maria,  to 
recover  the  portion  of  the  estate  beforementioned ;  and  thjit  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  child  is  denied  under  law  of  the  canton  of  Aargau,  upon  the 
groand  that  the  marriage  in  the  United  States  was  celebrated  without 
a  compliance  with  the  preliminaries  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  can- 
ton. The  attorney  for  the  child  requests  your  intervention,  and  yoa 
solicit  instructions  on  the  subject. 

"You  give  no  facts  from  which  we  can  determine  whether  the  mother's 
tlomicil,  immediately  before  her  marriage,  remained  in  Switzerland  or 
had  been  established  in  this  country ;  of  course  her  marriage  fixed  that 
(lomlcil  here. 

'*That  fact,  however,  may  not  have  had  any  retroactive  bearing  upon 
the  mother's  antecedent  domicil.  The  law  of  Congress  which  declares 
that  women  of  foreign  birth  who  marry  citizens  of  the  United  States 
thereby  themselves  become  citizens,  was  not  enacted  until  February  10, 
1855,  a  month  after  the  marriage. 

"Our  law  treats  as  valid  a  marriage  which  is  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  was  solemnized. 

"The  law  of  Switzerland,  and  in  general  tbose  of  continental  Europe, 
while  admitting  that  the  law  of  the  place  controls  as  to  the  form  ot 
marriage,  nevertheless  holds  that  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  per- 
son to  contract  marriage  the  law  of  the  domicil  travels  with  him,  and 
invalidates  the  union  wherever  contracted,  if  it  be  against  the  law  of 
his  domicil. 

"It  may,  however,  I  think,  be  successfully  maintained  that,  even 
under  the  European  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  person 
to  contract  marriage,  the  bona  fide  establishment  of  a  new  domicil  with 
the  intention  of  a  permanent  residence  therein,  relieves  the  emigrant 
from  the  bonds  of  his  native  law. 

"Under  any  circumstances,  this,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  a  ques 
tion  for  the  Swiss  courts ;  but  under  the  special  provision  of  our  treaty 
with  Switzerland,  it  is  a  question  for  those  courts  finally.    The  6th 
article,  (II  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,)  declares  that  any  contro- 
versy that  may  arise  among  the  claimants  of  the  same  succession  as  to 
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whom  the  property  shall  beloDg  shall  be  decided  accordiog  to  the  laws 
and  by  the  jadges  of  the  country  in  which  the  property  is  sitaated.  1 
think  it  to  be  a  just  construction  of  this  section  that  it  takes  the  ques- 
tion altogether  out  of  the  domain  of  diplomacy. 

<'  It  is  proper,  however,  to  express  the  opinion  here,  that  whether  the 
child  now  in  question  shall  be  held  by  the  courts  of  Switzerland  to  be 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  he  is  nevertheless  a  citizen  of  the  Uiiited 
States." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Harrington,  Mar.  21,  t86a  MSS.  Inst.,  Switz.; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1868. 

Aa  to  Swies  treaty  above  Doticcd,  see  supra,  $  163. 

<^The  authorities  of  Switzerland  have  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  in  Philadelphia  of  a  Swiss  female  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  although  such  marriage  might,  according  to  the  law  of  Switzer- 
land, have  been  deemed  void  for  want  of  the  consent  of  the  authorities 
of  her  native  canton." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Blr.  Sistpiaycr,  Apr.  21,  1870.    MSS.  Doni.  Let. 

The  marriage  of  a  Swiss  woman,  though  it  would  have  been  invalid 
if  solemnized  in  Switzerland  for  the  want  of  consent  of  the  local  anther 
ities,  has  been  held  in  Switzerland  to  be  valid,  so  far  as  this  feature  is 
concerned,  if  solemnized  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jay,  Jaly  27, 1871.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 

^^Our  law  regards  every  marriage  as  valid  if  valid  at  the  place  where 
it  was  contracted,  and  would  not  even  deem  it  invalid  in  the  United 
States  if  it  was  celebrated  in  accordance  with  the  few  and  simple  requi- 
sites of  our  law,  though  it  lacked  some  of  the  formaliti^  which  are 
made  essential  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  took  place."* 

Ihid. 

This  extension  of  the  rnle  cannot  now  be  sustained.  A  marriage  which  is  iu- 
yalid  from  defect  of  form  in  the  place  of  solemnization  is  invalid  eyeir* 
where,  nnless  (1)  the  local  law  adopts  iu  snch  cases  the  lex  domicilii^  ^^ 
(2)  the  form  omitted  was  one  the  parties  could  not  conscientioasly  s<lop^ 
or  (3)  it  was  impossible  of  adoption,  or  (4)  the  marriage  was  solemoized 
in  a  barbaroas  or  semi-civilized  land. 

Immigrants  marrying  at  a  port  of  embarkation,  in  view  of  settling  in 
the  United  States,  may  be  so  far  regarded  as  domiciled  in  that  one  of 
the  United  States  to  which  they  are  bound  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
shelter  of  local  laws  which  make  marriages  solemnized  in  aeconlance 
with  the  law  of  the  domicil  valid. 

Ihid.    See  Whart.  Conf.  of  Laws,  J  169/. 

A  marriage  solemnized  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Den- 
mark, who  was  also  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  his  "  capacity  as  minister 
of  the  Gospel,"  "of  parties  who  would  be  legally  entitled  to  marry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  they  been  residing  there,''  was  held  to  be  "not 
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solemnized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  sach  marriage,"  though  no  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
marriage  was  in  itself  valid. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Jane  14,  1874.  MSS.  Inst.,  Denmark. 
See  also  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Jewell,  Jane  10, 1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Riissia. 

Ab  asserting  the  efficacy  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1860,  in  legalizing  marriages  in 
tlie  presence  ot  eoBsnls abroad,  bat  denying  the  power  of  consols  under  that 
act  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  as  criticizing  Mr.  Cass's  instruction  of 
Koy.  12,  I860,  bm  instrnction  of  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  Aug. 
19,1974.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

'<  You  remark  that  you  had  only  recently  become  aware  that  consuls 
of  the  United  States  in  Italy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing  certificates 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  103  of  the  Italian  civil  code,  which  re- 
quires a  declaration  from  competent  authority  that  there  are  no  imped- 
iments to  a  proposed  marriage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  issning  such  certificates  has  long  prevailed,  and  the  Department 
sees  no  objection  to  them  if  due  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  facts  before 
they  are  issued. 

<<  The  purpose  of  Congress  in  requiring  the  presence  of  a  consul  at  a 
marriage  may  have  been  to  secure  the  testimony  of  an  official  witness  of 
our  own  to  the  act,  a  witness,  too,  who  would  be  bound  to  record  the 
transaction  in  the  archives  of  his  consulate  and  attest  it  under  his  offi- 
cial seal. 

"  Though  unofficial  witnesses  might  be  held  competent  to  testify,  their 
testimony  might  not  be  held  available  when  required.  The  parties  to 
the  marriage,  however,  could  alw<ays  produce  the  consul's  certificate 
when  occasion  might  call  therefor. 

^'  You  are  believed  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  48th  section  of 
the  new  instructions  of  the  Department  expresses  doubt  as  to  whether 
marriage  can  be  legally  celebrated  at  all  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  it  be  solemnized  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  such  country.  Your  mistake  upon  this  point  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  clear  to  you  upon  a  further  examination  of  the  paragraph  re- 
ferred to.  The  Department  has  been  careful  not  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  validity  of  any  marriage  under  particular  circumstances.  Its 
object  has  been  merely  to  warn,  so  as  to  lessen,  as  far  as  might  be  prac- 
ticable, the  peril  of  contracting  a  marriage  which  in  any  case  might  be 
declared  to  be  invalid.  It  is  not  the  province  of  an  Executive  Depart- 
ment to  decide  the  question. 

"  The  provisions  of  our  act  of  1860  upon  the  subject  of  marriages  abroad 
are  not  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  legislation  of  any  other 
country.  They  are  understood  to  have  been  in  the  main  designed  to 
correct  a  practice  which  prevailed  at  some  points  of  marriages  by  con- 
suls without  reference  to  the  local  law. 

'^  Marriage  at  legations  without  regard  to  the  law  of  the  country,  on 
the  ground  of  extraterritoriality,  as  it  is  called,  is  at  best  a  questionable 
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proceeding,  which  it  may  be  apprehended  would  scarcely  be  sanctioned 
by  the  courts  of  the  natiou  where  they  were  solemnized.  The  tendency 
of  opinion  is  believed  to  be  towards  narrowing  the  immunities  of  diplo- 
matic officers  and  their  places  of  abode  to  those  limits  only  which  may 
be  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  official  duties  without 
molestation  or  restraint. 

"  The  use  of  the  legation  for  the  marriage  of  persons,  even  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  be  neces- 
sary or  even  convenient  for  diplomatic  purposes. 

"  The  competency  of  this  Government  to  provide  generally  for  the 
marriage  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  abroad  has  not  been  called  in 
question,  nor  has  any  opinion  upon  that  point  been  expressed. 

"You  seem  to  have  overlooked  section  24  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
18th  of  August,  1856,  which  confers  npon  secretaries  of  legation  author- 
ity to  act  as  notaries  in  certain  cases. 

"  When  the  consequences  of  marriage  in  respect  to  property  in  posses- 
sion, or  which  may  be  acquired  by  gift,  purchase,  or  inheritance  to  the 
offspring  of  the  parties,  or  to  the  peace  of  inind  or  good  name  of  the  lat- 
ter, are  duly  considered,  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  an  offi 
cer  of  this  Government  abroad  may  incur  by  in  any  way  countenancing 
a  rash  contract  of  that  kind  may  become  apparent." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  t4>  Mr.  Marsh,  Jan.  19,  1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Italy;  For. 
Rel.,  1875.  See  also  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Washbnm,  Nov.  14, 1874.  MSS.  Inst., 
France. 

"  Your  dispatch  No.  538,  of  the  19th  ultimo,  has  been  received.  It 
states,  in  its  closing  paragraph,  that  in  a  case  of  marriage  between  Amer 
ican  citizens  in  Italy,  you  might  advise  that  a  blank  in  the  consular 
certificate  should  be  filled  with  the  words  Maws  of  the  United  States.' 
This,  however,  would,  it  is  apprehended,  not  be  a  judicioas  course,  and 
it  might  prove  to  be  judicially  untenable.  The  only  law  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  marriage  is  that  which  provides  that  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a  consular  officer  in  a  foreign 
country  between  persons  who  would  be  authorized  to  marry  if  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if 
said  marriage  had  been  solemnized  in  the  United  States.  The  phrase 
Maws  of  the  United  States,'  might  therefore  be  deemed  to  imply  laws  of 
the  several  States.  Now,  as  the  laws  of  the  several  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  are  various,  if  the  certificate  were  to  say  that  the  mar 
riage  was  performed  according  to  the  'laws  of  the  United  States' it 
might  be  held  to  be  vague  and  inaccurate. 

'*  The  United  States  statute  on  the  subject  of  marriages  above  re- 
ferred to  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  4082)  defines  those  who  may  be  married  under 
its  provisions,  namely,  'persons  who  would  be  authorized  to  marry 
if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,'  but  is  silent  as  to  the  persons 
who  may  perform  the  ceremony.    When,  however^  it  speaks  of  *  mar- 
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liage  in  a  foreign  conntry/  it  is  bnt  reasonable  to  liold  that  to  be  a 
mamage  it  mast  be  solemnized  (in  the  absence  of  authority  given 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  person)  by  some  person 
aathorized,  by  the  hiw  of  the  country  where  the  marriage  takes  place, 
to  perform  that  ceremony,  or  in  some  mode  recognized  by  snch  law. 

'<  In  this  view  it  is  believed  that  the  blank  indicated  by  yon  in  form  of 
certificate  No.  87,  in  Consular  Begnlations  of  September  1, 1874,  should 
be  filled  with  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  the  marriage  takes 
place,  and  not  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  party  performing  the  cere- 
mony, as  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  do  not  give 
authority  to  any  person  to  solemnize  marriages.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  actual  statutory  enactments  are  essential  to  give  the  authority,  but 
such  authority  as  would  seem  to  exist  in  Italy  for  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  by  a  Protestant  priest,  as  is  inferred  from  the 
statement  in  your  dispatch,  that  ^  while  there  is  no  express  provision 
on  the  point  in  the  Italian  code,'  you  are  assured  that  snch  a  marriage 
<  between  Americans  would  be  held  legal'  in  Italy. 

<^  Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  use  the  word  Maw,'  which  will  cover 
unwritten  as  well  as  statute  law,  instead  of  the  word  '  laws.'" 

Mr.  Cadwalader,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Apr.  15, 1875.    MSS.  InBt., 
Italy;  For.  Bel.,  1875. 

<*The  act  of  June  22, 1860,  now  incorporated  in  the  Bevised  Statutes 
(§  4082),  neither  expresses  nor  implies  that  a  minister  shall  have  like 
powers  with  a  consul  as  regards  the  authentication  of  a  marriage,  and 
the  performance  of  a  marriage  ceremony  within  the  precincts  of  a  lega- 
tion would  require  the  presence  of  a  consul  to  fulfil  the  law.  (Pei-sonal 
Instructions,  XL VIII.) 

^^  Unless,  therefore,  a  minister  of  the  United  States  be  required  or 
authorized  by  the  lex  loci  where  he  ofScially  resides  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  he  cannot  lawfully  do  so." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  Jane  8, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 

It  is  not  competent  for  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  abroad 
to  give  an  authoritative  certificate  as  to  the  effect  of  a  divorce  granted  in 
the  country  of  his  legation. 

Mr.  Frellnglinyten.  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Jan.  20,  1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
Switz. 

<<  A  United  States  consul  has  no  authority,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  solemnize  marriages,  and  even  if  he  had  such  author- 
ity it  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  is  resident  as  such  consul.  Consuls  do  not  possess  any 
extraterritorial  privileges  in  regard  to  private  matters  between  individ- 
uals. The  law  provides  that  a  United  States  consul  may  be  present 
and  witness  the  ceremony,  and  may  give  to  the  parties  a  certificate  of 
the  fact  under  the  consular  seal  and  make  a  record  of  it  in  the  archives 
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of  the  coDsalate.  A  marriage  tlios  celebrated  between  Americau  citi- 
zens in  a  foreign  conutry,  and  not  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  such 
foreign  country,  if  performed  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  other  per 
son  who  by  the  laws  of  the  conntry  in  which  it  takes  place  is  author- 
ized to  solemnize  marriages,  and  between  x)er8ons  who  wonld  be  com- 
petent to  marry  in  the  District  of  Golnmbia,  is  held  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  valid  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  FrelinghnyaeD;  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eohnstamm,  Dec.  20,  1883.    MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

'^  (1)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  the  act  of  Congress  to  which 
you  refer  does  not  affect  marriage  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  particu- 
lar States  of  the  Union.  Each  of  these  States  is  supreme  in  its  legis- 
lation as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  conditions  of  marriage,  as  well 
as  of  divorce,  within  its  limits. 

<^  (2)  Even  to  marriage  abroad  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Territories  over  which  Congress  has  jurisdiction,  the 
presence  and  attestation  of  a  consular  officer  is  not,  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  necessary.  Such  marriages,  if  otherwise  valid  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  Territories,  would  be  valid,  although  not  solem- 
nized before  a  consular  officer.  Nor  does  the  presence  of  a  consalar 
officer  by  itself  give  validity  to  marriages  otherwise  invalid. 

^<  (3)  It  is  very  questionable  whether,  even  as  to  marriages  of  persons 
domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  the  act  of 
Congress  has  any  effect  out  of  those  jurisdictions.    It  is  a  principle  of 
international  law  that  the  forms  of  solemnizing  marriages  mustconfonn 
to  the  rules  established  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization.   Xo 
particular  sovereign  can  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  that  principle 
the  marriages  of  his  subjects  when  solemnized  abroad.    He  may  say, 
<  In  my  own  dominions  these  marriages  shall  be  valid,'  but  he  cannot 
by  such  a  decree  change  the  rule  of  international  law  in  this  respect 
which  is  accepted  by  foreign  nations.     In  other  words,  the  general 
position  is,  that  a  local  law  cannot  extraterritorially  affect  the  law  of 
nations.    {Supraj  §§  9  ff.)    We  have  applied  this  rule  to  cases  where  for- 
eign sovereigns  have  attempted  by  local  decrees  to  vary  international 
law  in  respect  to  blockade  and  to  piracy.    There  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  rule  should  not  be  applied  in  respect  to  marriage,  and  the  British 
Government  in  its  instructions  to  its  diplomatic  agents  has  been  careful 
to  make  this  distinction.  It  has  told  them  that  while  marriages  of  British 
subjects  abroad  in  ambassadors'  residences  would  be  valid  in  the  British 
dominions,  they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  officers, '  not  necessarily 
valid  without  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty.'    (See  Lord  Stanley's  letter 
of  February  8, 1867,  cited  in  2  Eraser  on  Husband  and  Wife  (2ded., 
Edinburgh,  1878),  1312.) 

"  (4)  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  a  consul  should  not  permit 
marriages  of  American  citizens,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  domicile 
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to  be  solemnized  in  bis  presence  whenever  they  desire  it.  While  he 
cannot  either  make  or  unmake  snch  marriage,  he  gives  in  his  certifi- 
cate a  memorandam  which  will  enable  him,  when  living,  to  refresh  his 
memory  when  called  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  and, 
after  his  death,  sach  a  memorandum  may  be  admissible  as  docoment- 
aiy  proof  of  the  marriage.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  marriage  took  place 
in  his  presence  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  entered  into 
advisedly. 

^^5)  The  conclasion,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed,  is  that 
when  a  marriage  is  solemnized  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  a 
foreign  civilized  country,  the  form  of  solemnization  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  prescribed  by  the  local  civil  law.  If  the  mode  of  sol- 
emnization is  good  by  this  law,  it  is  good  everywhere ;  if  it  is  bad  by 
this  law,  it  is  bad  in  all  countries  which  do  not  specially  validate  it  by 
statute.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rale,  in 
respect  to  local  forms  which  are  oppressive  or  which  are  impossible,  or 
which  militate  against  the  rational  religions  convictions  of  the  parties; 
bat  these  exceptions  are  so  rare  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice 
them,  or  to  regard  them  as  in  any  way  diminishing  the  force  of  the  rale 
that  the  mode  of  solemnization  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  place  of  solemnization. 

''It  is  true,  also,  that  in  some  European  countries  the  law  is  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  validate  the  marriages  of  foreigners  within  their  boun- 
daries that  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  be  observed.  But  this 
is  only  an  application  of  the  rale  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemni- 
zation must  in  such  cases  be  supreme.  When  it  says,  <  You  can  follow 
the  law  of  your  domicil,'  it  gives  effect  to  the  law  of  such  domicil  only 
because  it  itself  chooses  so  to  ordain. 

'^In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  in  this  respect  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization  cannot  be  too 
bighly  estimated,  nor  can  our  consular  and  diplomatic  representatives 
impress  too  strongly  this  rule  upon  those  who  come  to  them  for  advice. 
Any  variation  from  this  rale  may  lead  to  the  annulling  of  marriages 
entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  bastardizing  of  the  issne  of  such 
niarriages. 

"It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  object  of  tliis  instruction  is  not  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  validity  of  any  particular  marriages  that  have  taken 
place  or  may  hereafter  take  place.  Questions  of  this  class  are  for  the 
indicial  tribunals.  The  function  of  this  Department  is  simply  to  in- 
struct its  diplomatic  representatives  in  civilized  countries  what  advice  to 
give  citizens  of  the  United  States  applying  to  them  for  information  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  solemnizing  marriages,  and  the  answer  must  be 
^hat  the  ceremonial  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  ceremony 
'iiast  be  adopted.  They  should  also  be  advised  that  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to  cannot  operate  outside  of  the  District  of  Colambia 
and  the  Territories,  and  that  even  to  persons  domiciled  in  the  latter 
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jorisdiotions  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  can  only  be  settled  in  each 
case  by  judical  decision,  whether  the  act  woald  be  regarded  by  foreign 
coorts  as  changing,  so  far  as  concerns  their  action,  the  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  above  stated." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Winchester,  Ang.  15, 1885.    MSS.  Tnst,  Swits.; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

<<This  Department  has  never  made  any  publication,  in  the  nature  of 
a  report  or  otherwise,  of  the  requisites  of  a  valid  marriage  in  the  varions 
states  of  Europe.  The  course  of  this  Department  has  been  to  advise 
citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  be  married  abroad  to  comply 
with  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  performance  of  the  marriage  with  refer- 
ence to  its  celebration.  Marriages  so  celebrated  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  valid  everywhere.  To  this  rule,  however,  requiring  the  cere- 
mony to  be  performed  accordiug  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
marriage  occurs,  there  are  certain  exceptions;  as  where  the  marriage 
is  performed  in  a  barbarous  land,  or  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration 
imposes  conditions  impossible  of  performance  or  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  the  parties.  But  the  general  rule  applicable  to  civilized 
countries  is  that  the  ceremony  must  be  performed  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  of  performance." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  Nov.  20, 1885.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

'<  By  the  law  of  nations  the  forms  of  solemnization  of  a  marriage  muBt 
be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization,  and  the 
only  exceptions  are  when  those  forms  are  such  as  the  parties  cannot 
conscientiously  comply  with,  or  when  the  solemnization  is  in  a  barbar- 
ous or  semi-civilized  land.  It  is  true  that  it  is  said  by  some  authorities 
that  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  legation  is  governed  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  such  legation  represents,  but  this  is  so  much  a  matter  of  donbt 
that  the  British  foreign  office  has  instructed  its  diplomatic  agents  that 
although  such  marriages,  performed  in  British  legations,  are  valid  in 
Great  Britain  by  statute,  their  validity  elsewhere  cannot  be  assumed. 
(See  my  instructions  to  Mr.  Winchester  of  August  15, 1886,  printed  in 
Foreign  Relations,  1886,  p.  807.)  Under  these  circumstances  you  very 
properly  declined  to  sanction  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  in  qnes- 
tion  until  you  have  information  that  it  would  be  solemnized  in  con- 
formity with  Belgian  law." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tree,  June  5,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Belgiom. 

"  It  is  enacted  by  statute  that  *  marriages  in  presence  of  any  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  country,  between  persons  who 
would  be  authorized  to  marry  if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  solemnized  within  the  United  States.'  As  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  States  have  exclusive  power  of  determining 
the  conditions  of  marriage  and  divorce  as  to  persons  domiciled  within 
their  borders,  this  statute  only  covers  marriages  by  pereons  domiciled 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Territories. 
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'^  Tbe  statute  does  not  exclude  modes  of  solemuizatiou  other  thau  that 
in  presence  of  a  consular  officer.  Marriages  abroad,  by  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  Territories,  when  not  in  the  presence  of 
a  consular  officer,  if  otherwise  valid,  are  not  invalidated  by  the  above 
statute.  The  statute  does  not  authorize  the  consular  officer  to  perforin 
the  ceremony.    AU  that  is  prescribed  is  that  it  is  to  be  in  his  presence. 

'''As  it  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  the  law  of  the  place  of 
solemnization  shall,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  determine  the  mode 
of  solemnization,  consuls,  when  giving  their  sanction  to  a  proposed  mar- 
riage of  this  class,  should  be  satisfied  (1)  that  the  parties  are  domiciled 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Territories,  and  (2)  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  should  be  as  far  as 
practicable  complied  with.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  in  these  in- 
structions, in  any  way  to  question  or  modify  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  that  while  the  form  of  solemnizing  maiTiage  is  determined 
ordinarily  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization,  exceptions  are  rec- 
ognized, (1)  when  it  is  impossible  to  use  such  form ;  (2)  when  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  parties;  (3)  when  it  is  not 
imposed  on  foreigners  by  the  sovereign  prescribing  it ;  (4)  when  the 
ceremony  is  performed,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  clause,  in  a  non- 
Christian  or  semi-civilized  country. 

*'In  Massachusetts,  where  the  service  must  be  performed,  except  in 
the  case  of  Quakers,  by  a  licensed  minister  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
statute  has  been -adopted  validating  marriages  by  a  consul  or  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  United  States.  This  may  be  the  case  with  other 
States. 

''As  a  general  rule,  matrimonial  capacity  is  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  domicil  of  the  party  in  question. 

'' Solemnization  by  a  clergyman  or  magistrate  is  not  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  in  most  jurisdictions  in  this  country. 

"  The  rule  as  to  prevalence  of  local  forms  does  not  apply  to  non-Chris- 
tian or  semi-civilized  countries  where  consular  courts  are  established. 
In  those  countries  the  consular  officer  will  have  to  determine,  so  far  as 
concerns  persons  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Terri- 
tories, whether  the  parties  would  be  authorized  to  marry  if  residing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  one  of  the  Territories.  His  duty,  so  far 
as  concerns  persons  domiciled  in  a  State,  is  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
authorized  to  marry  in  such  State.  It  is  held,  also,  in  respect  to  a  con- 
sular officer  in  stich  countries  that  the  right  to  perform  marriage  is  inci- 
dent to  the  judicial  office,  and  consequently  that  he  may  solemnize  the 
ceremony  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  parties  that  he  should  do  so.  It  is 
deemed  preferable,  however,  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  duly  quali- 
fied minister  of  a  religious  denomination  whose  services  can  be  ob- 
tained, that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  by  him,  and  that  the 
consular  officer  should  confine  himself  to  granting  the  certificate  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  statutory  provisions  refer  only  to  consuls.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  Americans  abroad  to  ask  permission  to  have  a  marriage  ceremony 
performed  in  the  legation,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  minister.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  minister  or  charge  should  not  comply  with  this  re- 
quest. But  it  is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  the  parties  making 
the  application  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  a  ceremony  of 
marriage,  performed  within  the  precincts  of  a  legation,  should,  with  the 
above  limitations,  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
tiy  within  which  the  legation  is  situated. 
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"Whenever  an  application  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  legatiou  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  diplomatic  repre 
sentative  to  inquire  whether  the  parties  may  lawfully  marry  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  legation  is  situated,  and 
whether  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  enable  the  marriage  cere- 
mony to  be  legally  performed  according  to  sach  laws.  If  either  of  these 
inquiries  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  or  if  the  case  does*  not 
fall  within  one  of  the  exceptions  above  stated,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  in- 
form the  applicants  that  he  cannot  permit  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
in  the  legation,  as  there  may  be  grave  doubts  respecting  its  validity. 

"If  it  is  desired  in  such  cases  by  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  of  the  Territories  to  avail  themselves  of  the  statute  above  recited, 
then  the  diplomatic  representative  should  inform  them  that  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  principal 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  present,  and  he  should  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  have  such  officer  present,  if  they  desire  it. 

"In  all  cases  of  marriage  before  a  consular  officer,  the  officer  shall 
give  to  each  of  the  parties  a  certificate  of  marriage,  and  shall  also  send 
a  certificate  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State,  there  to  be  kept 

"This  certificate  must  be  under  the  official  seal  and  must  give  the 
names  of  the  parties,  their  ages,  places  of  birth  and  residence,  the  date 
and  place  when  and  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  state  that 
the  marriage  took  place  before  the  consular  officer  giving  the  certificate. 
(Form  No.  87  of  the  Consular  Regulations  of  1881.) 

"  The  statute  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  4082)  does  not  authorize  a  diplomatic 
officer  to  witness  or  certify  to  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  before 
him." 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885.    See  important  instructions,  App.,  vol. 
ill,  $  268. 

The  general  principle  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  cele- 
brated. But  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  parties  are  sojonm- 
ing  in  a  foreign  country  where  the  law  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  contract  a  marriage  under  it.  Such  is  the  case,  where,  as  in 
some  foreign  countries,  the  local  law  recognizes  a  marriage  as  valid 
when  contracted  according  to  the  law  of  domicil,  and  where  the  law 
of  the  country  goes  with  the  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  an  invading  army 
and  its  followers. 

7  Op.,  18,  Gushing,  1854. 

Marriages  celebrated  by  a  consul  of  the  United  States  in  any  foreign 
country  of  Christendom,  between  citizens  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  no  legal  effect  here,  save  in  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  of  its  being 
impossible  for  the  parties  to  marry  by  the  lex  loci.  American  consnls 
have  no  such  power  given  them  by  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  the  common 
law  of  marriage  as  understood  in  the  several  States.  And  marriage,  in 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  Federal  question  (save  as  to  places  under 
the  absolute  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States),  but  one  to 
be  determined  by  the  several  States. 

lUd. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  1860  has  been  already  discussed  in  this  section. 
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A  consnl  cannot,  as  consul,  solemnize  a  marriage,  whether  he  be  or 
not  a  sabject  of  the  foreign  Oovemment. 

7  Op.,  342,  Cjuhing,  1855. 

(3)  LOCAI*  PBB8CBIPTION8  AS  TO  FORM  nAYB  KO  EXTRATEniOTORIAL  FOBCIB. 

{262. 

Persons  domiciled  in  a  State  in  which  certain  formalities  of  marriage 
are  prescribed  can  marry  withont  such  formalities  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion where  no  such  formalities  are  exacted,  unless  in  such  jurisdiction 
the  forms  of  the  place  of  domicil  are  held  to  be  obligatory. 

SuprOf  a  9,  261.    See  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  $  180. 

II.  MATRIMONIAL  CAPACITY. 

Dktsrminei)  bt  national  polict. 

§263. 

Three  distinct  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  law  which  is  to 
determine  matrimonial  capacity.  The  first  is  the  law  of  the  place  of 
fiolemnizatioD.  This  undoubtedly  holds  good  as  to  merely  formal  con- 
ditions, but  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  force  when  appealed  to  in  a 
State  where  the  competency  of  the  parties  rests  on  grounds  of  morality 
or  public  policy.  The  second  is  that  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
parties,  to  which  the  same  objection  would  apply,  while  to  both  of  these 
tests  the  objection  of  uncertainty  extends.  (See  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws, 
§  164.)  A  third,  and  better  theory,  is  that  which  maintains  the  prev- 
alence in  such  cases  of  the  national  policy  of  the  country  in  which  the 
parties  assert  their  marital  rights.  No  civilized  nation  will  regard  per- 
sons living  within  its  borders  as  married  when  by  its  laws  or  policy  the 
anion  is  incestuous,  polygamous,  or  otherwise  immoral  or  antagonistic 
to  national  policy.  (See  Eeynolds  v.  U.  S.,  98  U.  S.,  146 :  Whart.  Confl. 
of  Laws.  §§  131, 166.) 
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I.  ORDINARILY  NO  EXTRADITION  WITHOUT  TREATY. 

§268. 

As  a  general  rale,  there  can  be  no  extradition  to  a  foreign  state  with- 
out treaty. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Sept.  12, 1793.  1  Am.  St  Pap.,  (For. 
Bel.),  177.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Price,  Nov.  29, 1634.  MSS. 
Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sernrier,  Aug.  23,  1834. 
MSS.  Notes,  France.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Jnly  38, 
1837.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Calbonn,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King.  Jnly  S5, 
1844.  MSS.  Inst.,  France.  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cazenove, 
Feb.  25,  1850.  MSS.  Notes,  Germ.  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  circular,  Oct 
23, 1873.  MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Bep. ;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Bristov, 
Jane  20, 1876.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Nogneiras,  Nov.  27, 1882.    MSS.  Notes,  Portngal. 
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Od  the  other  land,  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  extradition 
has  been  asked  from  a  foreign  state  as  an  act  of  courtesy. 

See  Mr.  Van  Baren,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yaaghan,  Jaly  21,  1829.    MSS.  Notes, 

For.  Leg^  Mr.  LiviDij^stoDi  Seo.  of  State,  to  Qoreruor  of  Canada,  Ang.  1, 18SI ; 

ikid.    Mr.  Brent,  Acting  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Porter,  Sept.  6,  1828.    MSS. 

Dom.  Let.    Mr.  Maroy,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seibels,  July  16, 1855.    MSS. 

Inst,  Belgium.    Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McMath,  Apr.  28,  18G2. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Barb.  Powers.    Mr.  Erarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Porter,  Nov. 

19,  1878.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    Mr.  Eyarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Jan. 

9, 1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit.    See  App.,  vol.  iii,  $  268. 
As  to  arrest  and  extradition  of  Tweed  in  1876,  without  treaty,  see  Mr.  Fish, 

Sec.  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Adee,  Not.  3,  1878;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Gushing,  Not.  3, 

1876;  same  to  same,  Dec.  8, 1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 
As  to  Snrratt's  arrest  in  Alexandria,  in  1866,  for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 

see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hale,  Alexandria,  Jan.  23,  1867. 
As  to  consular  power  in  eastern  lands,  see  App.,  toI.  iii,  $  268. 

^'  The  law  of  nations  embraces  no  provision  for  the  surrender  of  per- 
BODS  who  are  fagitives  from  the  ofTended  laws  of  one  conntry  to  the 
territory  of  another.    It  is  only  by  treaty  that  such  surrender  can  take 

place.'' 

Mr.  Boab^  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hyde  de  NeuTiUe,  Apr.  9, 1817 ;  MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg.    See  Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  i  941 ;  Whart.  Cr.  PI.  and  Pr.,  $  38. 

Unless  there  be  treaty  or  legislative  authority  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  call  upon  the  governor  of  a  State  to  surrender  a 
fogitive  criminal  to  another  country. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Ang.  7,  1839.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

In  this  letter  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments as  to  extradition  are  discussed  in  detail. 

'^The  undersigned  must  beg  leave  to  differ  entirely  from  M.  de  Ar- 
plz  in  regard  to  the  rule  of  law  for  delivering  up  criminals  and  fugitives 
from  justice.  Although  such  extradition  is  sometimes  made,  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  treaty  stipulation,  it  is  always  matter  of  comity  or  courtesy. 
^0  Government  is  understood  to  be  bound  by  the  positive  law  of  na- 
tions to  deliver  up  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  who  have  soaght 
an  asylum  within  its  limits." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  ArgaLs,  Jnne  21,  1842.     MSS.  Notes, 
Spain. 

'^  But  the  practice  of  nations  tolerates  no  right  of  extradition.  What- 
ever elementary  authors  may  say  to  the  contrary,  one  nation  is  not 
boand  to  deliver  up  persons  accused  of  crimes  who  have  escaped  into 
its  territories  on  the  demand  of  another  nation  against  whose  laws  the 
alleged  crime  was  committed.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
^  from  the  very  beginning  acted  on  this  principle.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
when  Secretary  of  State  under  the  administration  of  General  Washing- 
ton, declared  that  ^  the  laws  of  this  country  take  no  notice  of  crimes  com* 
Daittedout  of  their  jurisdiction.    The  most  atrocious  offender,  coming 
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withia  their  pale,  is  received  by  tbem  as  an  inuocent  man,  and  they 
have  authorized  no  one  to  seize  or  deliver  him.'  It  has  been  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  United  States  even  to  request  as  a  favor  that  the 
Government  of  another  country  should  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  crim- 
inal justice,  because  under  our  laws  we  possess  no  power  to  reciprocate 
such  an  act  of  grace.  Since  I  came  into  the  Department  of  State  the 
President,  after  full  deliberation  with  his  Cabinet,  refused  for  this  reason 
to  prefer  such  a  request  to  the  Government  of  Texas.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  well  settled,  both  by  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  nations,  that,  without  a  treaty  stipulation,  one  Government  is 
not  under  any  obligation  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  another 
Government  for  trial." 

Mr.  Bachanan^  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wise,  Sept.  27, 1845.    MSB.  Inst.,  BraziL 

In  ArgtLelles's  case,  1864  (cited  in  Whart.  Oonfl.  of  Laws,  §  941;  Spear 
on  Extrad.,  1),  the  defendant  was  delivered  to  the  Spanish  (Government 
by  Mr.  Seward  without  treaty,  and  the  proceedings  were  so  summary 
as  to  prevent  a  review  on  hfibeas  corpus. 

As  Bustaining  Mr.  Seward's  view,  see  Washbam,  in  re,  4  Johns.  Ch.,  106. 
As  to  good  offices  in  sach  cases,  when  requested  by  a  State,  see  Mr.  Seward  to 
Mr.  Salgar,  Mar.  30,  1865.    MSS.  Notes,  Colombia. 

Mr.  Seward's  course  in  the  Argiielles  case  was  supported  by  him  in 
a  letter  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  June  24, 1864. 

<<  The  elaborate  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  of  June  24, 1864,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  (a 
copy  of  which  was  inclosed  in  Mr.  Seward's  No.  108^  to  Mr.  Koerner  of 
the  same  date)  lays  down  and  enforces  the  following  affirmative  propo- 
sitions : 

<<  1.  That  *the  object  to  be  accomplished  in  all  these  cases  is  alike  in- 
teresting to  each  Government,  namely,  the  punishment  of  malefactors— 
the  common  enemies  of  every  society.  While  the  United  States  afford 
an  asylum  to  all  whom  political  differences  at  home  have  driven  abroad, 
it  repels  malefactors,  and  is  grateful  to  their  Governments  for  under- 
taking their  pursuit  and  relieving  us  from  their  intrusive  presence.' 
This  doctrine,  originally  put  forth  by  Attorney-General  Gushing  in  an 
official  opinion  dated  October  4, 1853,  was  quoted  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Seward. 

''  2.  That '  the  true  portion  of  the  national  obligation  and  authority 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals'  may  be  found  < defined  and  established 
by  the  law  of  nations,^ 

<<3.  That  Hhis  obligation  and  authority,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  tJie  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  and  statutory 
enactments,  rests  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.' 

<<  4.  That  ^  the  sole  elements  of  consideration  upon  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  proposed  case  of  extradition 
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shoaid  or  shoald  not  call  forth  the  exercise  of  this  power  and  duty 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  precepts  of  humane  and  Christian 
ciTilzaition '  are '  the  traits  of  the  alleged  criminality  as  involving  heinous 
guilt  against  the  laws  of  universal  morality  and  the  safety  of  human 
society  and  the  gravity  of  the  consequences  which  will  attend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  in  question  or  its  refusal.' 

<' Whether  these  propositions  would  or  would  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  President,  should  a  case  arise  for  their 
application  to  a  fugitive  from  justice  firom  a  state  with  whom  we  have 
no  extradition  convention,  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  about  which  I  express  no  opinion,  it  seemed  clear  that  this  Oov- 
emment  was  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  right  of  Spain  to  apply 
them  in  Bidweli's  case  on  the  demand  by  Great  Britain  for  his  sur- 
render." 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Apr.  30,  1873.    MSS.  iDSt.,  Spaio. 
To  same  effect,  see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Beardsley,  Jane  30,  1873.    MSS.  last,  Barb. 
Powers. 

"  The  well-considered  reasons  given  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Seward, 
for  the  action  of  this  Government  in  Argiielles's  case  would  undoubtedly 
be  presented  by  Spain  as  an  answer  to  any  representation  that  might 
he  made  by  this  Government  as  to  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  an  extra- 
dition treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  it  is  difScult  to  see 
how  they  could  be  avoided  as  a  precedent." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Apr.  30,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

"A  resolution,''  says  Mr.  Dana,  commenting  on  Argilelles's  case, "  intro- 
daced  into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  condemning  the  act  •  •  • 
^as  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  subject  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, but  it  was  followed  by  no  action  of  Congress." 

Dana's  VTheaton,  in  loco,  $  115,  note  73. 

^^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  24th 
instant,  in  which,  referring  to  a  communication  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  this  Department,  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  public 
newspapers,  you  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  render  almost  certain 
the  refusal  of  this  Government  to  accord  the  extradition  of  Carl  Vogt, 
or  Stupp,  to  the  German  Government,*  and  you  accordingly  renew  the 
request  formerly  made,  that  Vogt  may  be  delivered  up  to  Belgium  as 
an  act  of  comity. 

"In  the  personal  interview  which  I  had  with  you  on  this  subject,  sim- 
nltaneously  with  the  reception  of  your  note,  I  was  able  to  inform  you 
that  this  Government  had  already  at  that  time  taken  into  considera- 
tion whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  with  Belgium,  the  laws  of  the 
tTnited  States  would  permit  the  surrender  of  this  criminal  to  your  Gov- 
emment.  I  informed  you  at  the  same  time  that  while  the  United  States 
do  not  admit  an  obligation  under  the  principles  of  international  law, 
^hich  are  recognized  by  Governments,  to  surrender  from  within  their 
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jurisdiction  and  the  piotection  of  their  laws  a  person  accused  of  crime, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  different  system  of  laws  and  juris- 
prudence, yet  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  felt  disposed  to  examine  into  the  power  to  surrender  Yogt 
to  your  Government  as  an  act  of  comity. 

*<  The  result  of  that  examination  has,  to  say  the  least,  raised  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  do  so.  The  authority  of  the 
Executive  to  abridge  personal  liberty  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  order  that  he 
may  be  taken  away  from  their  jurisdiction,  is  derived  from  the  statutes 
of  Congress,  which  confer  that  power  only  in  cases  where  the  United 
States  are  bound  by  treaty  to  surrender  such  fugitives,  and  have  a  re- 
ciprocal right  to  claim  similar  surrender  from  another  power.  I  am, 
therefore,  constrained  to  decline  to  comply  with  your  request  for  the 
surrender  of  Carl  Vogt. 

'^  I  deem  it  proper  to  add^  with  reference  to  your  remarks  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  correspondence  of  this  nature  is 
regarded  as  domestic  and  confidential,  and  is  not  esteemed  to  be  a 
proper  subject  of  criticism  or  comment  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  powers.'^ 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Delfosse,  July  28,  1873.    MSS. 
Inst.,  Belgium;  For.  BeL|  1873. 

^'  Some  time  since  one  William  J.  Sharkey,  who  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  city  of  New  York,  escaped  to  Cuba,  and  sood 
made  himself  known  to  the  police  by  his  bad  conduct  in  Havana. 

<<  The  authorities  of  Kew  York,  anxious  to  obtain  his  return  to  justice, 
have,  on  several  occasions,  made  applications  to  this  Department  for 
assistance  in  reference  to  this  question. 

<<  Upon  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts,  and  considering  our  relations 
with  Spain,  it  was  adjudged  that  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  of  extra- 
dition, this  Government  could  not,  with  propriety,  request  the  actaal 
return  of  Sharkey  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

*'At  the  same  time  the  officials  of  that  State  were  informed  that  the 
Government  would  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  surrender, 
should  the  Spanish  officials  on  the  island  propose  to  order  it. 

'<  Some  two  months  since  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  No.  190,  informed  the  De- 
partment that  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  authorities  of  Cuba 
would  make  no  objection  to  the  delivery  of  Sharkey  without  the  fonnaii- 
ties  of  an  extradition  process. 

<'  The  Department,  in  reply  thereto,  under  date  of  March  i  ultimo, 
informed  Gonsul-General  Hall  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  for  the 
Government  to  make  any  formal  application  of  that  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  result  could  be  accomplished,  the  Department  woald 
be  greatly  pleased  to  see  this  criminal  delivered  up  to  justice,  and  would 
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promptly  commanicate  to  the  aathorities  of  New  York  any  information 
on  the  qaestion." 

Mr.  Cadvalader,  Aotiog  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caahiog^  Hay  11,  1875.  MSS. 
Inst.,  Spain. 

^^Yoa  will|  however,  in  no  event  (in  making  claim  for  extradition 
on  Ohili)  give  the  Chilian  aathorities  an  assurance  that  if  they  should 
comply  with  onr  reqnest  we  would  reciprocate  if  a  similar  request  should 
be  made  of  us.^ 

Mr.  EYorts,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osborne,  Sept  28, 1878.  MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 
See  same  to  some,  Jaly  3,  1879,  where  Mr.  Osborne  was  instmcted  to  use 
his  "good  offices"  to  obtain  a  surrender. 

<<  In  the  absence  of  a  formal  treaty  of  extradition  between  this  coun- 
try and  Portugal,  it  is  clear  that  any  steps  looking  toward  the  arrest  of 
Angell  and  his  return  to  this  conn  try  for  trial  must  rest  on  the  spon- 
taneous consent  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  given  in  deference  to 
the  solicitation  of  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  will  have  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the 
prevalent  opinion  in  respect  of  extradition^  that  it  is  a  right  inherent  in 
the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  and  not  bom  of  specific  treaty  obUgations, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  right  to  claim  the  extradition  of  a  criminal 
flows  exclusively  from  the  reciprocal  stipulations  of  treaty.'' 

Ifr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moran,  Not.  19,  1878.  MSS.  Inst.,  Portngal. 
See,  however,  Mr.  Eyarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shishkin,  June  18, 1879,  Dec. 
7, 1879.    MSS.  Notes,  Bassia. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1882,  and  September 
25y  1882,  regulating  emigration,  while  it  may  sometimes,  incidentally, 
place  a  criminal  in  the  reach  of  the  law  officers  of  his  country,  cannot 
be  considered  as  designed  for  that  end,  or  as  committing  this  Govern- 
ment to  any  duty  in  the  nature  of  extradition. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  V^illamov,  Oct.  27, 1882.  MSS.  Notes, 
Bassia. 

In  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  98,  48th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  is  President  Arthur's 
message  of  January  13, 1884,  on  Trimble's  case,  containing  the  following 
report  from  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State : 

<<  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Senate 
resolution  dated  February  11, 1884,  requesting  certain  information  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  Alexander  Trimble,  an  American  citizen  whose 
extradition  has  recently  been  demanded  by  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
for  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  in  that  Eepublic,  from 
whose  justice  he  is  said  to  have  fled  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States. 

^<  In  response  to  the  said  resolution,  the  undersigned  submits  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

^<On  the  31st  of  January  last  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States 
informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  telegram  dated  at  Laredo,  that  the 
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Mexican  authorities  demanded  the  extradition^  and  stating  that  the 
surrender  would  be  dangerous  as  a  precedent  not  provided  for  by  treaty. 
On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  State  answered,  calling  attention  to 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  adding  that  this  clause  has 
been  held  to  be  mandatory,  and  that  under  it  an  American  citizen  is 
not  subject  to  surrender;  and  at  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  to  this  effect,  and  later  he  informed  the  governor  farther 
by  telegraph  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  based  npoa 
the  belief,  supported  by  an  almost  uniform  course  of  decisions,  that  the 
President  had  no  power  in  the  premises ;  but  that  the  question  being 
one  of  importance,  if  any  further  arrests  should  be  made  and  the  evi- 
dence be  found  to  be  sufiScient  to  warrant  extradition  aside  from  the 
question  of  citizenship,  the  case  in  the  first  place  would  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  local  authorities,  the  President  requiring,  however, 
that  before  any  actual  surrender  the  accused  should  have  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  certiorari  from  a  local  court,  either  Federal 
or  State. 

^<In  the  mean  time  and  before  this  last  telegram  the  United  States 
marshal  telegraphed  the  undersigned  from  Austin,  stating  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  sarrendered  by  the  extradition  agent  to  one  of  his 
deputies,  and  asking  what  authority  he  had  for  holding  him,  and 
whether  he  should  release  him.  The  undersigned  informed  the  marsh<il 
that  if  Trimble  was  an  American  citizen  he  was  not  subject  to  extradi- 
tion, and  could  not  lawfully  be  held  for  that  purpose. 

"On  the  same  day,  having  received  a  further  telegram  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  and  representations  having  been  made  at  this  Depart- 
ment by  the  Mexican  minister,  the  undersigned  telegraphed  the  marshal 
to  hold  the  prisoner  pending  the  consideration  of  these  representations, 
unless  he  had  already  been  discharged ;  and  on  the  night  of  that  daj 
the  marshal  replied  that  he  had  been  discharged. 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  the  undersigned  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  inform  the  President  fully  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  4th  instant,  submitted  to  him  a  report  of  the  case, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  the  President  is  bound 
to  extradite  an  American  citizen  on  a  requisition  made  by  the  Bepublic 
of  Mexico — the  treaty  expressly  states  that  he  is  not  so  bound— but 
the  question  is  whether  the  President  has  the  jpotrer  under  the  treaty  to 
extradite  an  American  citizen.    The  treaty,  in  the  first  article,  says: 

*  V  It  is  Agreed  that  the  contracting  parties  shall,  on  reqaisitions  made  in  their  names 
through  the  medium  of  their  respective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver  np  to  jostiee  per- 
sons who,  being  accused  of  the  crimes  enumerated  in  article  third  of  the  present 
treaty,  committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum 
or  shall  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  others. ' 
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^And  in  the  sixth  article  says : 

*'  'Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  he  hoand  to  deliver  np  its  own  citizens 
onder  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.' 

<<It  has  been  claimed  that  by  the  comity  of  nations,  even  in  the  absence 
of  statate  law  or  treaty,  the  President  is  anthorized  to  surrender  any 
one  foand  within  the  United  States  against  whom  a  case  was  satisfac- 
torily made  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  crime  in  the  country  making  the 
demand.  The  anthorities  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  that  by  comity  criminals  should  be  surren- 
dered by  one  nation  to  another.  Nations  with  which  we  had  no  extra- 
dition treaty  have,  on  several  occasions,  acting  on  this  principle,  made 
surrender  to  us  of  criminals.  And  it  is  further  claimed  that  there  is  no 
impracticability  in  the  President's  exercising,  as  may  the  Executives  of 
other  nations,  this  power  of  extradition,  as  the  Constitution  declares 
that  he  shall  execute  the  laws,  and  that  such  duty  is  not  confined  to 
executing  the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  bat  all  laws,  and  espe- 
cially that  international  law  which  has  reference  to  the  relation  of 
nations,  with  which  subject  the  Executive  is  charged. 

<^  This  position  is  supported  by  at  least  one  authority.  In  1864,  Jos6 
Augustin  ArgUelles,  while  lieutenant-governor  of  the  district  of  Colon, 
in  Cuba,  had  sold  into  slavery  a  number  of  negroes  who  had  been  taken 
from  a  captured  slave-trader  and  liberated.  Argiielles  then  fled  to  the 
United  States,  and  was,  by  Mr.  Seward,  given  up  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment in  the  absence  of  an  extradition  treaty.  In  his  report  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  submitted  to  the  Senate  May  31, 18G4,  Mr.  Seward  said: 

'"There  heing  no  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  nor 
any  act  of  Congrea  directing  how  fugitives  from  Justice  in  Spanish  dominions  shall 
he  deUvered  up,  the  extradition  *  *  *  is  nnderstood  by  this  Department  to  have 
been  made  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Uoited  States/ 

<<  While  I  have  stated  the  claim  that  is  put  forth  as  to  the  President's 
power  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Constitution  in  the  absence  of 
statutes  or  treaties,  I  find  a  long  and  almost  uniform  course  of  decis- 
ions, which,  while  not  defying  the  international  doctrine  stated,  holds 
that  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  and  treaty,  has  not  the 
power  to  enforce  that  doctrine.  Some  of  these  decisions  I  cite :  •  •  • 
(Here  follow  authorities  elsewhere  cited  in  this  section.) 

<*An  examination  of  the  extradition  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  shows  the  following  to  contain  the  sentence, 
< Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own 
citizens  under  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,"  being  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  the  Mexican  treaty: — Treaty  with  Austria,  December  15, 
1856;  Badec,  May  19,  1857;  Bavaria,  November  18,  1854;  Belgium, 
May  1,  1874;  Belgium,  November  20,  1882;  Hanover,  May  6,  1855; 
Hayti,  July  6,  1865;  Japan,  May  26,  1875;  Mexico,  June  10,  1862; 
Netherlands,  July  30,  1880;  Peru,  July  27,  1874;  Prussia  and  other 
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German  states,  Jane  1, 1853;  Spain,  Febroary  21, 1877;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  December  21, 1860. 
"Abbott's  National  Digest,  508: 

"  'The  law  of  nations  does  not  give  a  foreign  GoTeniment  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  a  suTrender  of  a  citizen  as  sabject  of  snch  foreign 
Government,  who  has  committed  a  crime  in  his  own  coontry,  and  is  afterwards  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  right  can  only  be  claimed  under  a 
treaty  stipnlation.  (4th  Circ.  [Va. ],  1835 ;  case  of  Job6  Ferreira  dos  Santos,  2  Brock., 
Marsh.,  493.    See  also  U.  S.  v.  Davis,  2  Samn.,  482;  1  Op.,  510;  2  iHd,,  559.) 

** '  [The  international  extradition]  of  fugitives  from  Jostice  is  a  duty  of  comity,  not 
of  strict  right,  and  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  make  each  extra- 
dition except  in  virtae  of  express  stipulations  to  that  effect.  (6  Op.,  85.  See  also 
libid,,lQ;  3i6tU,  661.)'    •    •    • 

<^In  1874  Francisco  Perez,  a  Mexican,  murdered  Josepli  Alexander, 
an  American,  residing  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  escaped  into  Mexico. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  have  Perez  sent  back  for 
trial  on  this  side  the  frontier,  and  the  instruction  from  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr. 
Foster  states  that  though  this,  under  the  treaty,  could  not  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  would  not  be  asked  as  a'matter  of  favor  or 
even  accepted  as  such  with  any  understanding  that  it  would  be  recip- 
rocated by  us,  still  Mr.  Foster  was  authorized  to  apply  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  making  known  all  the  circumstances,  and  submitting 
whether  they  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  voluntary  surrender  of  tbe 
party,  if  this  could  in  any  case  be  done.  October  3, 1874,  Mr.  Foster 
reported  that  the  Mexican  Government  declined  to  surrender  Perez, 
and  Mr.  Fish,  in  acknowledging  this  dispatch,  remarked  that  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Mexican  Government  so  acted,  especially  as  it  had 
a  technical  right  to  refuse  the  request. 

'^Alexander  Jalinsky,  a  Russian  subject,  charged  with  embezzlement 
of  money  and  securities  from  the  custom-house  at  Lardomis,  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  was  alleged  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Evarts  states  that,  as  no  treaty  of  extradition  exists  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  the  absence  of  any  general  provisions  of 
United  States  law  directing  and  defining  the  functions  of  the  Execa- 
tive  in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  a  person  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  in  the  territories  of  a  foreign  power,  and  alleged  to  be  a 
fugitive  from  the  justice  of  any  country  with  which  no  treaty  of  extra- 
dition has  been  concluded,  appears  to  involve  the  necessity  of  a  declen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  accede  to  an  application  of  the 
character  made  by  Mr.  Shishkin.  Mr.  Evarts  adds  that  the  delay  in 
answering  Mr.  Shishkin  has  not  been  unaccompanied  with  a  hope  that^ 
either  by  the  action  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government  or  other- 
wise, it  might  become  possible  to  treat  the  application  for  extradition 
with  a  more  favorable  consideration. 

«*  Thus  it  appears  that,  by  the  opinions  of  several  Attorneys-General, 
by  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  and  by  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of 
State,  tlio  President  has  not,  independent  of  treaty  provision,  the  power 
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of  extraditang  an  American  citizeni  and  the  only  qnestion  to  be  consid- 
ered is  whether  the  treaty  with  Mexico  confers  that  power. 

**By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  proclaimed  Jnne  20, 1862,  this  country 
places  itself  under  obligations  to  Mexico  to  surrender  to  jostice  per- 
sons accused  of  enumerated  crimes  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mexico  who  shall  be  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 
and  further  provides  that  that  obligation  shall  not  extend  to  the  sur- 
render of  American  citizens.  The  treaty  confers  upon  the  President  no 
aflSrmati ve  power  to  surrender  an  American  citizen.  The  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  creates  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  Governments,  and  does  no  more,  and  where  the  obligation 
ceases  the  power  falls.  It  is  true  that  treaties  are  the  laws  of  the  land, 
but  a  statute  and  a  treaty  are  subject  to  different  modes  of  construc- 
tion. If  a  statute  by  the  first  section  should  say :  The  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  surrender  to  any  friendly  power  any  person  who 
has  committed  crime  against  the  laws  of  that  power,  but  shall  not  be 
bound  so  to  surrender  American  citizens,  it  might  be  argued,  perhaps 
correctly,  that  the  President  had  a  discretion  whether  he  would  or  would 
not  surrender  an  American  citizen.  But  a  treaty  is  a  contract,  and 
must  be  so  construed.  It  confers  upon  the  President  only  the  power 
to  i>erform  that  contract.  I  understand  the  treaty  with  Mexico  as 
reading  thus :  The  President  shall  be  bound  to  surrender  any  person 
guilty  of  crime,  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

'^  Such  being  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  and  believing  that  the 
time  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  law  of  extradition  was  before  the 
citizens  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  I  telegraphed  the 
governor  of  Texas  that  an  American  citizen  could  not  legally  be  held 
under  the  treaty  for  extradition. 

<^  It  would  be  a  great  evil  that  those  guilty  of  high  crime,  whether 
American  citizens  or  not,  should  go  unpunished ;  but  even  that  result 
could  not  justify  an  usurpation  of  power. 

<<  On  further  reflection,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fourteen  of  our  treaties 
with  other  nations  contain  provisions  identical  with  that  contained  in 
our  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  impressed  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
safety  and  peace  of  society  on  the  frontier  would  be  greatly  injured  if 
criminals,  because  citizens  of  this  country,  could  here  find  an  asylum 
and  go  unpunished,  I  concluded  that  the  question  was  one  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  settled  by  the  dictum  of  any  individual,  but  should 
receive  judicial  determination,  and  to  this  end  I  telegraphed  the  officers 
to  hold  the  accused  until  they  received  other  direction.  The  accused 
had,  however,  after  my  first  telegram,  been  discharged. 

"  I  now  propose  to  inform  the  officers  in  Texas,  who,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  President,  are  authorized  to  determine  whether  a 
surrender  of  the  accused  should  be  made,  that  if  another  arrest  is  made 
and  a  case  of  guilt  is  made  out  the  President  will  not,  on  the  ground 
of  citizenship,  interfere  with  an  order  of  surrender  if  such  be  made, 
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but  requires  that  the  accused  be  informed  that  if  he  or  they  wish  a 
hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  habeas  cor- 
pus as  to  the  power  of  the  President  in  the  matter  of  extradition,  or  as 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  treaty  before  the  surrender  be  actually 
made,  every  facility  for  such  hearing  will  be  afforded.  Should  the  court 
hold  that  the  President  has  a  discretionary  power  of  extraditing  citizens 
proven  guilty  of  crime,  the  evil  apprehended  will  not  bo  realized,  and 
should  the  court  hold  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  extradite 
only  when  bound  by  treaty  to  do  so,  Congress  can  then,  if  it  should  be 
its  pleasure,  by  statute  confer  the  discretionary  power. 

^<  The  foregoing  summary  gives  the  present  condition  and  status  of  the 
case.'' 

Mr.  Frelinghuyfien,  6eo.  of  State,  Report  of  Feb.  13, 1884. 

'^A  long  and  almost  unbroken  course  of  decisions  has  established  it 
as  a  rule  of  executive  action  not  to  grant  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminals  except  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davie,  May  29,  188G.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

lu  Robbin's  case  (Whart.  St.  Tr.,  392;  Bee's  Sep.,  266),  the  extradition  wsi 
after  treaty,  bat  before  legislation  by  Congress.  This  case,  in  its  general 
relations,  is  discnssod  itifrat  $  271a.  See  Spear  on  Ex  trad.,  53;  and  see  5 
Memoirs  J.  Q.  Adams,  400,  and  1  PhilL  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  544. 

As  denying  the  right  to  extradite  without  treaty,  see  Santos'  case,  2  Brock., 
493.  See  also  Adriance  v.  Lagrave,  59  N.  T.,  1 10 ;  Com.  v.  Ilawes,  13  Bosh, 
61*7 ;  letters  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  15  Alb.  Law  J.,  44 ;  16  i&id.,  365;  19  tMf., 
327;  Revne  de  droit  int.,  x,  285;  Lawrence's  com.  snr  droit  int.,  iv,  363. 
The  question  is  considered  in  detail  in  Short's  cose,  10  Serg.  &,  B.,  125. 

In  a  liomicide  case,  where  it  appeared  that  a  shot  had  been  fired  from 
an  American  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  a  foreign  port,  killing  a  person  ou 
board  a  foreign  vessel  lying  in  the  port,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  it  was  rnled  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  coart,  there  being  no  treaty  stipulations  with  tbe 
foreign  country,  to  send  back  the  offender  to  the  foreign  Government, 
whose  laws  he  had  violated,  that  he  might  be  tried. 

U.  S.  r.  Davis,  2  Samn.,  482. 

Certain  British  seamen  being  charged  with  piracycommitted  on  board 
a  British  vessel,  contrary  to  acts  of  Parliament,  the  offense  not  being 
piracy  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  being  imprisoned  under  a  warrant 
issued  from  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  request  of  the  British  minister, 
under  the  treaty  of  1842,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoners  might  be  ar- 
rested and  surrendered  without  any  special  act  of  Congress  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect.  It  was  further  held  that  without  legislation  as  to  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  treaty  the  prisoners  might  be  examined,  and,  if 
probably  guilty,  be  ordered  into  custody,  with  a  view  to  surrender.  It 
was  held,  also,  that  the  order  of  surrender  might  be  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  issued  from  the  State  Department. 

Case  of  the  British  prisoners,  1  Woodbnry  and  Minot,  66, 
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The  restrictions  in  article  4  and  article  5  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply  to  the  subject  of  extra- 
dition, as  regulated  by  convention  and  by  statute.  IS'or  docs  such  in 
conventiouy  construed  as  covering  the  case  of  a  crime  committed  before 
the  treaty  ivas  made,  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  an  export  facto  law,  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Giacomo,  in  re,  12  Blatch.,  371. 

If  a  Spanish  subject  who  has  violated  the  territorial  law  of  Florida  be 
within  the  United  States,  and  a  demand  be  made  for  his  surrender,  ho 
ought  to  be  given  up  for  trial  and  punishment  j  and  a  law  should  bo 
made  directing  the  mode  of  procedure. 

1  Op.,  68,  Lee,  1797. 

The  President  has  no  power  <*  to  make  the  delivery  "  unless  under 
treaty  or  act  of  Congress. 

1  Op.,  509,  Wirt,  1821 ;  3  Op.,  661,  Legar6,  1841. 

The  jewels  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  were  stolen,  and  having  been 
brought  into  this  country  in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  were  seized 
by  the  customs  authorities.  It  was  advised  that,  as  their  rightful  owner 
bad  done  nothing  to  subject  them  to  forfeiture,  the  person  who  brought 
ttiem  into  this  country  having  obtained  them  fraudulently,  without  her 
knowledge  and  against  her  will,  they  were  not  liable  to  condemnation, 
but  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  property  cast  upon  our  shores  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection. It  was  also  advised  that  there  being  sufficient  evidence  (there 
was  no  other  claimant)  that  they  belonged  to  the  princess,  the  Presi- 
dent might  order  the  district  attorney  to  discontinue  the  prosecution, 
and  direct  the  marshal  having  the  jewels  in  charge  to  deliver  them 
over  to  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands. 

2  Op.,  482,  Taney,  1831. 

As  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  make  such  ex- 
tradition, except  in  virtue  of  express  stipulations  to  that  effect,  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  ask  for  extradition  in  any  case  as  an  act  of 
mere  comity. 

6  Op.,  85,  Cashing,  1853. 

The  duty  to  extradite  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  "  favored  nation^' 
clause  in  treaties,  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation. 

6  Op.,  148,  ibid.  See  also  1  Op.,  68,  V7irt,  1821 ;  3  \l\d.,  681,  Legard,  1841 ;  6  iW<f., 
431,  Cusbing,  1854;  14  tWd.,  281,  Williams,  1873;  %upra,  $  134. 

As  to  arresfc  of  criminals  in  uncivilized  lands,  see  Bupra^  $  175. 

As  to  extradition  to  Great  Britain  under  treaty  of  1842,  see  President's  message, 
transmitting  letter  from  tbo  Secretary  of  State  relative  to.  May  12,  1884. 
Honso  Ex.  Doc.  156,  48th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  For  other  documents  see  report 
of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  Rep.  701,  4r)th  Cong.,  2d  sct«s. ; 
and  Senate  Rep.  8*2,  47th  Cong.,  Ist  scss. 

Anderson's  case  and  proceedings  before  Court  of  King's  Boucli  in  1866  are  stated 
in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  11,  36tb  Cong.,  2d  sess.  ^^^ 
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II.  DEMAND  CONFINED  TO  TREATY  OFFENSES. 

S269. 

The  rule,  expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alteriuSj  applies  to  extradition 
treaties;  and  under  sach  treaties  process  can  be  sustained  only  for 
enumerated  offenses.  This,  however,  would  not  preclude  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  an  appeal,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  but  on  the 
ground  of  comity,  for  surrender  of  a  fugitive  charged  with  a  non-ena- 
merated  offense,  when  such  offense  is  one  which  would  justify  such  an 
extraordinary  measure. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  reasons,  in  instructions  of  March  22, 1792,  to  Messrs.  CarmichMl 
and  Short,  for  limiting  extraditable  offenses  to  mnrder,  are  given  in  1  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  258. 

It  is  true  that  at  one  time  a  different  view  was  held.  Thus,  in  1796, 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Pickering)  ^'  expresses  his  concurrence  with 
Mr.  Listen  (British  minister  at  Washington)  in  the  opinion  that  while 
the  reciprocal  delivery  of  murderers  and  forgers  is  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  27th  article  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  two  Govern- 
ments are  left  at  liberty  to  deliver  other  offenders  as  propriety  and 
mutual  advantage  shall  direct.  •  •  •  The  Attorney-General  has 
just  called,  and  thinks  the  opinion  expressed  to  be  correct."  (Mr.  Pick- 
ering to  the  President,  June  3,  1796.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.)  In  a  letter 
of  same  date  to  the  governor  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Pickering  says:  "The 
reciprocal  delivery  of  murderers  and  forgers  is  positively  stipulated  by 
the  27th  article  of  the  treaty ;  the  conduct  of  the  two  Governments  with 
respect  to  other  offenders  is  left,  as  before  the  treaty,  to  their  mutnal 
discretion,  but  this  discretion  will  doubtless  advise  the  delivery  of  cul- 
prits for  offenses  which  affect  the  great  interests  of  society.  The  Presi- 
dent approves  of  this  opinion  and  of  tbe  communication  of  it  to  yoar 
excellency.'' 

MSS.  Dom.  Lot. 

The  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  article  10  of  the  treaty  of  1842  will  be  found  in  Brit,  and  For.  St 
Pap.,  1844-^46,  vol.  33,  892  jf.  These  documents  include  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Nelson,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  (4  Op.,  201),  August 
7,  1843,  elsewhere  referred  to,  in  the  case  of  Christiana  Cochran,  de- 
manded by  the  British  Government,  and  the  proceedings  in  Britton's 
case,  in  which  the  following  opinion  was  given  by  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General : 

*'  1st.  The  offenses  for  which  a  party  may  be  apprehended  under  this 
act  are  distinctly  specified  in  the  first  section  of  it.  They  are  all  offenses 
known  and  recognized  by  the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  and  the  mag- 
istrate should  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  same  description  of  evidence 
as  he  would  require  in  case  the  crime  had  been  alleged  to  be  committed 
in  this  country. 

"  2d.  We  are  of  opinion  that  papers  or  documents  professing  to  be  or 
proved  to  be  the  original  depositions  are  not  admissible  under  the  second 
section  of  the  act,  without  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  who  issued 
the  warrant. 

'*  3d.  We  think  they  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  w«irrant^  as  copies 
ought  to  be,  by  a  certificate  from  the  party  issuing  it. 
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"4th«  We  think  copies  are  Dot  admissible  unless  certified  to  be  so 
onder  the  hand  of  the  person  issuing  the  warrant,  and  attested,  by  the 
oath  of  the  party  producing  them,  that  they  are  true  copies. 

'<5th.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  ^original  warrant,'  in  the 
second  section,  mean  the  warrant  issued  in  America ;  but,  in  order  to 
jastify  the  apprehension  of  an  offender  under  this  act,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  necessary  that  any  warrant,  by  the  authorities  in 
America,  should  be  produced  here ;  such  production  is  not  required  by 
the  first  section  of  the  act,  which  gives  the  justices  here  the  power  to 
apprehend.  The  second  section  applies  merely  to  the  evidence  of  the 
gnilt ;  and  if  the  depositions  are  oft'ered  in  evidence  before  a  magistrate 
bere,  then  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  abroad,  who  took  the  depo- 
sitions and  issued  his  warrant  upon  them,  becomes  necessary  to  render 
them  admissible. 

<*6th.  We  think  a  magistrate  may  act  upon  the  depositions,  &o.,  if 
they  would  constitute  an  offense  here,  without  proof  that  the  offense 
charged  is  an  offense  in  the  foreign  country. 

''  7th.  We  think  that  the  depositions  may  be  received  in  evidence  be- 
fore the  apprehension  of  the  party. 

<^Fb£debigk  Pollock. 

"W.   W.  FOLLETT." 

'^Temple,  November  24, 1843. 

In  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1844-'45,  vol.  33,  893,  will  be  foand  farther 
correspondenoe  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  sabject 
of  extradition. 

As  to  meaning  of  "  infamoas  offenses ''  in  treaty  of  1669,  see  supra,  $  162. 

The  convention  for  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  Bavaria 
of  1S53  wad  not  abrogated  by  the  operation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Qerman  Empire,  adopted  in  1871,  as  affecting  the  fnrther  independent 
existence  of  Bavaria. 

Thomas,  in  re,  13  Blatch.,  370.    Supra,  ($  136/. 

Extradition  cannot  be  demanded  of  France  by  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  a  breach  of  trust  in  the  State  of  California  made  grand  lar- 
<^Qy  by  the  laws  of  that  State. 

7  Op.y  643,  Cnshing,  1856. 

Although  robbery  on  the  lakes  is  piracy  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1842,  yet  where  the  parties  engaged  in 
certain  outrages  on  Lake  Erie  were  guilty  of  robbery  and  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  advised,  in  view 
of  the  disputed  question  of  piracy  on  the  lakes,  that  their  extradition 
should  be  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  authorities  for  the 
latter  offenses. 

11  Op.,  114|  Bates,  1864. 

A  public  officer  of  the  United  States  who  embezzles  moneys  of  the 
United  States  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  escapes  from  justice  to  the 
territory  of  Prance,  is  liable,  under  the  extradition  treaty  with  France 
of  1843,  to  be  returned  to  this  country  for  trial. 

12  Op.,  326,  Stanbery,  1867. 
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"  On  tLo  24tli  of  April  [1792],  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Short,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Spanish  Court, 
the  project  of  a  convention  for  the  mutual  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
justice  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  territories  border- 
ing on  them.  The  plan  had  been  drafted  by  the  Secretary,  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  President.  It  provide  for  the  giving  up  of  persons 
who  had  committed  willful  murder,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason;  fortho 
recovery  of  debt  from  fugitives,  in  the  courts  of  justice  established  in 
the  States  or  provinces  where  the  fugitive  was  found ;  for  the  recovery, 
in  like  manner,  from  the  fugitive  or  his  representatives,  of  property  or 
its  value,  carried  away,  or  of  damages  sustained  by  forgery.  But  in  no 
case  was  the  person  of  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt  The 
draft  was  accompanied  by  a  paper  assigning  heads  of  reasons  both  for 
its  provisions  and  seeming  omission.  The  exile  necessarily  incurred  by 
a  fugitive  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  punishment  for  most  offenses. 
A  single  extract  is  given  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  paper : 

*'  *  Treason, — This,  when  real,  merits  the  highest  punishment.  Bat 
most  codes  extend  their  definition  of  treason  to  acts  not  really  against 
one's  country.  They  do  not  distinguish  between  acts  against  the  Oov- 
ernmentj  and  acts  against  the  oppressions  of  the  Oovemment,  the  latter 
are  virtues,  yet  they  have  furnished  more  victims  to  the  executioner 
than  the  former,  because  real  treasons  are  rare,  oppressions  frequent. 
The  unsuccessful  strngglers  against  tyranny  have  been  the  chief  martyrs 
of  treason  laws  in  all  countries. 

"'Eeformation  of  Government  with  our  neighbors,  being  as  macli 
wanted  now  as  reformation  of  religion  is,  or  ever  was  anywhere,  we 
should  not  wish,  then,  to  give  up  to  the  executioner,  the  patriot  who 
fails  and  flees  to  us.  Treasons,  then,  taking  the  simulated  with  the 
real,  are  sufficiently  punished  by  exile.'" 

2  Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson,  53. 

ni.  TRIAL  TO  BE  ONLT  FOE  OFFENSES  EKUMEItATED  IK  TREATY. 

§  270. 

The  general  rule,  embodied  in  several  treaties,  and  sustainable  as  a 
principle  of  international  law,  is  that  when  a  fugitive  is  delivered  on  a 
specific  charge,  he  cannot  be  tried  for  an  offense  which  is  not  enumerated 
as  among  those  for  which  extradition  would  have  been  granted,  or  for 
which  (as  the  rule  is  sometimes  stated)  extradition  would  not  have  been 
granted  if  asked. 

Lawrence's  case  was  as  follows : 

Lawrence  was  surrendered  in  1875  on  the  charge  of  forgery,  the  de- 
mand being  made  on  March  4, 1875.  When  arraigned  in  New  York  on 
several  indictments,  charging  separate  forgeries,  he  pleaded  specially 
that  he  had  been  extradited  for  a  particular  forgery,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  any  other  forgery.  The  United  States  filed  a  na'oinder, 
stating,  among  other  tilings,  "  that  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  both  parties  to  the 
treaty,  no  limitation  exists  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  of- 
fenses for  which  a  party  extradited  may  be  tried."  It  was  held  by 
Judge  Benedict,  in  March,  1870  (C.  S.  v.  Lawrence,  13  Blatch.,  295), 
that  the  plea  was  no  bar.  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Derby's  statement  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in- 
tended "to  try  Lawrence  for  other  than  the  extradition  crime," said 
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'Uhat  the  Governinout  of  the  Uuited  States  had  never  reached  any 
such  concInsioD,  nor  formed  any  such  intention."  (Mr.  Fish  to  Mr. 
Hoffinan,  For.  Eel.,  1876,  243.)  According  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  district  attorney  at  the  time,  "care  was  taken  that  Lawrence 
should  not  be  arraigned  upon,  or  asked  to  plead  to,  any  charge,  except 
the  indictment  for  the  forgery''  on  which  the  extradition  was  granted. 
Lawrence  ultimately  pleaded  guilty  to  this  charge.  (See  Spear  on  Ex- 
tradition, 120.)  But  compare  qualifying  statements  in  Lalor's  Cyclo- 
pedia, &c.,  art.  Bxtradition. 

The  following  documents  relate  to  this  and  kindred  cases  and  the 
principles  they  involve : 

"A  conversation  occurred  on  the  17th  instant,  between  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  and  myself,  in  reference  to  the  course  which  might  be  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  on  a  demand  being  preferred  for  the  extra- 
dition of  Winslow  on  the  charge  of  forgery. 

"  Sir  Edward  suggested  that  if  his  surrender  were  requested  it  might 
be  refused,  unless  a  stipulation  was  entered  into  that  the  fugitive  should 
not  be  tried  upon  any  offense  other  than  that  for  which  he  was  extra- 
dited. 

'*  Whether  this  course,  if  adopted,  grows  out  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Lawrence  case,  or  from  a  desire  to  make  the  extradition  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  British  extradition  act  of  August  9, 1870, 1  cannot  say. 

^*  You  will  relnember  that  this  act,  in  section  3,  under  the  head  of 
^Bestrictions  on  surrenders  of  criminals,'  provides  that  no  criminal  shall 
be  surrendered  unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  the  foreign  state, 
or  by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  shall  not  be  tried  for  any  offense 
'other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the 
surrender  is  grounded.' 

"  If  the  course  adverted  to  be  caused  by  the  Lawrence  case,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  it  is  believed  that  Lawrence  has  not,  up  to  this  time, 
been  arraigned  for  any  other  than  the  extradition  offense,  and  that  no 
representation  has  been  made  to  this  Government  on  the  question. 

"If  such  a  course  is  taken  for  any  other  reason,  it  may  be  said  that 
Great  Britain  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  tried  surrendered  crimi- 
ual8  on  offenses  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  Qxtradited,  and 
SQch  trials  afford  a  practical  construction  of  the  scope  of  the  treaty  and 
of  the  power  and  rights  of  either  Government  as  understood  and  applied 
by  Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  ratification 
thereof,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  will  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
that  either  parly  to  a  treaty  may  at  will,  and  by  its  own  municipal  leg- 
islation, limit  or  change  the  rights  which  have  been  conceded  to  the 
other  by  treaty,  and  have  been  practically  admitted  for  such  length  of 
time. 

**  I  would  also  call  yonr  attention  to  the  twenty-seventh  section  of 
the  act  of  1870  (ch.  52, 33,  34,  Vict.),  repealing  former  acts  under  which 
extradition  had  theretofore  been  made.    This  section  expressly  excepts 
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overythiDg  contained  in  the  act  inconsistent  with  the  treaties  referred 
to  in  the  repealed  acts,  among  which  is  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  the  intent  of  Parliament  not  to 
apply  to  that  treaty  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  inconsistent  with 
the  treaty,  as  it  had  existed  and  been  enforced  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
^'  While  I  hope  that  no  sach  demand  will  be  made  as  intimated,  yon 
will  object  to  any  snch  stipulation  being  asked,  and,  should  it  be  in- 
sisted upon,  you  will  decline  to  give  it,  and,  if  necessary,  telegraph  to 
the  Department  for  further  instructions." 

Mr.  Fish,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schenck,  Feb.  21,  1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit; 
For.  Eel.,  1876. 

'<  Beferring  to  previous  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  extradi- 
tion of  Winslow,  in  custody  in  London,  I  have  now  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  'So.  39,  under  date  of  March  10,  inclosing  a  note 
addressed  to  you  by  Lord  Derby,  of  March  8,  and  your  reply  of  the 
same  day. 

"  With  General  Schenck's  Ko.  884,  was  inclosed  a  note  from  Lord 
Derby,  dated  February  29,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Her  Miyesty's  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  home  department  had  drawn  attention  to  subsec- 
tion two  of  the  third  section  of  the  British  extradition  act  of  1870,  and 
feared  that  the  claim  by  this  Government  of  the  right  to  try  Lawrence 
(who  had  been  recently  surrendered)  for  crimes  other  than  that  for 
which  he  had  been  extradited  amounts  to  a  denial  that  any  such  law 
as  is  refetred  to*1n  the  British  act  exists,  and  the  disclaimer  of  this 
Government  of  the  existence  of  any  implied  understanding  in  respect 
to  trials  for  crimes  other  than  extradition  crimes,  together  with  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  12, 1842  (which  is 
doubtless  an  error  for  1848),  preclude  any  longer  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  effective  arrangement  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
previously  supposed  to  be  practically  in  force,  and  it  was  added  that  the 
secretary  of  the  home  department  was  compelled  to  state  that  if  he  were 
correct  in  considering  that  no  such  law  exists,  he  would  have  no  power, 
in  the  absence  of  an  arrangement,  to  order  the  extradition  of  Winslow, 
even  although  proper  proceedings  had  been  taken  for  that  purpose. 

<<  Lord  Derby  called  General  Schenck's  attention  to  the  intimation 
which  he  had  received  from  the  home  department,  and  requested  that 
the  matter  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Government 

^<It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  this  note  the  foreign  office,  as 
distinguished  from  the  home  office,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion involved,  but  confined  itself  to  requesting  that  the  views  of  the 
home  office  might  be  communicated  to  this  Government. 

"A  few  days  later,  however,  on  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  Derby  assumes 
the  more  advanced  position  previously  occupied  only  by  the  home  de- 
partment, and  writes  as  follows:  'Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  authorizing  the  surrender  of  Winslow  nntil 
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they  shall  liave  received  the  assurance  of  yoar  Oovernment  that  this 
person  shall  not,  antil  he  has  been  restored,  or  had  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be  detained  or  tried  in  the  United 
States  for  any  offense  committed  prior  to  his  surrender  other  than  the 
extradition  crimes  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender  would 
be  grounded,'  and  requesting  that  this  decision  be  communicated  to 
this  Oovernment 

"To  his  note  you  made  reply  under  date  March  8,  referring  to  the 
general  practice  for  many  years  under  the  treaty,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  construction  given  to  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  act  of 
1870  in  the  case  of  Bouvier. 

''No  further  correspondence  has  reached  this  Oovernment,  and  the 
matter  rests  upon  this  note  of  Lord  Derby  and  your  reply. 

''The  reasons  given  by  Lord  Derby  for  the  course  intimated  in  his 
note  arise,  as  he  states,  from  what  has  taken  place  in  this  country  in 
the  Lawrence  case,  and  the  positive  terms  of  section  three,  subsection 
two,  of  the  British  extradition  act  of  1870. 

"  Moreover,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  home  office  had  even  gone  fur- 
ther, and  expressed  the  opinion  that,  not  only  had  some  implied  under- 
standing been  reached  as  to  the  particular  crime  for  which  Lawrence 
should  be  tried,  but  that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  extradition  of  all  countries,  to  try 
any  prisoner  for  any  other  crime  than  the  particular  extradition  offense 
for  which  he  had  been  surrendered. 

"  With  regard  to  any  such  understanding,  either  expressed  or  implied 
by  any  authorized  declaration  or  engagement  of  this  Oovernment,  no 
evidence  is  adduced ;  none  can  be  adduced.  This  Oovernment  asked  the 
surrender  of  Lawrence,  precisely  as  it  has  asked  the  surrender  of  all 
other  fugitives  who  have  been  delivered  by  Oreat  Britain  under  the 
treaty  of  1842,  complying  on  its  part  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty ; 
and  neither  by  expression  nor  by  implication  entering  into  any  *  arrange- 
ment,' but  simply  requiring  the  fugitive  to  be  *  delivered  up  to  justice.' 
It  furnished  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  where  the  fugitive  was  found,  would  have  justified  his 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  or  offense  had  been 
there  committed. 

"  Oreat  Britain  recognized  the  compliance  by  this  Oovernment  with 
all  that  the  treaty  required,  and  delivered  the  fugitive  up  to  justice. 

"  The  allusion  made  by  the  home  office  to  the  case  of  Lawrence  needs 
possibly  a  passing  remark. 

"  Charles  L.  Lawrence  is  charged  with  a  series  of  forgeries  whereby 
the  Ctovernment  of  the  United  States  claims  to  have  been  defrauded  to 
an  amount  not  far  short  of  two  millions  of  dollars  on  customhouse  en- 
tries. He  is  supposed  to  have  numerous  and  influential  confederates, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  who  are  suspected  of  having 
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shared  in  the  spoils  resulting  from  these  alleged  frauds  upou  this  Gor- 
ernmeDt. 

"A  large  number  of  indictments  hare  been  found  against  Lawrence, 
and  proceedings  either  civil  or  criminal  are  either  pending  or  imminent 
against  supposed  accomplices.  It  is  supposed  that  prosecution  of  these 
cases  might  possibly  disclose  names  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  frauds,  not  yet  brought  before  the  public. 

^<  In  the  spring  of  1875  Lawrence  fled  and  escaped  to  Europe,  and  was 
arrested,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Gordon,  at  Queenstown,  on  a 
requisition  for  his  surrender  under  the  treaty.  There  were  proved  (as 
I  am  informed)  before  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  in  London,  twelve  or  thirteen 
distinct  charges  of  forgery,  each  on  papers  connected  with  a  different 
invoice  of  goods.  The  representatives  of  this  Government  supposed  the 
extradition  was  made  on  all  the  charges;  but  the  letter  or  report  of  Sir 
Thomas  Henry  to  the  British  home  office  led  to  the  issue  of  a  warrant  of 
surrender  of  Lawrence  on  the  single  charge  of  forging  a  bond  and  affi- 
davit, on  which  warrant  the  keeper  of  the  Jail  delivered  Lawrence  to 
the  agent  appointed  by  the  President  to  receive  him;  the  terms  of  the 
warrant  were  not  known  to  any  agent  or  officer  of  this  Government  (as 
is  represented  to  me)  until  long  after  Lawrence's  return  to  the  United 
States.  His  counsel  and  friends  appear  to  have  been  apprised  of  the 
fact  that,  although  proof  was  presented  on  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
charges  of  forgery,  the  warrant  of  surrender  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
forging  a  bond  and  affidavit.  Up  to  this  date  Lawrence  has  been  ar- 
raigned only  upon  one  indictment,  based  on  the  forgery  of  the  bond  and 
affidavit  mentioned  in  Sir  Thomas  Henry's  report  to  the  home  office, 
and  he  has  not  been  arraigned  for  any  offense  other  than  the  extradi- 
tion crimes  proved  by  the  facts  in  evidence  before  Sir  Thomas  Henrj, 
and  on  which  his  surrender  was  based. 

*^  Although  not  arraigned  on  any  other  indictment  than  for  the  forgery 
for  which  he  was  extradited,  the  British  home  office  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  he  may  possibly  be  tried  upon  other  charges  and  for  other 
crimes. 

*<It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  home  office  of  Great  Britain  undertakes 
to  decide  what  is  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  assumes  that  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  general 
law  of  extradition  and  the  extradition  act  of  Great  Britain,  prevents  the 
trial  of  a  criminal  surrendered  under  the  treaty  of  1842  for  any  offense 
other  than  the  particular  offeniSe  for  which  he  was  extradited;  and  the 
position  which  it  takes  involves  the  assumptiou  that,  in  demanding  an 
extradition  under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  is  bound  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  1870,  whether  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  or  not,  and  it 
claims  to  have  <  supposed'  that  an  <  effective  arrangement  was  in  force' 
that  no  criminal  so  surrendered  should  be  tried  for  any  other  than  the 
particular  extradition  offense;  on  the  faith  of  which  arrangement  it  is 
claimed  that  surrenders  have  heretofore  been  made,  and  without  which 
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it  is  uow  said  that  a  surrender  would  not  be  possible  under  an  English 
act:  but,  as  already  said,  nothing  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  belief  of 
the  existence  of  such  supposed  arrangement 

^<  These  positions  are  so  different  from  the  understanding  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  opposed  to  the  views  which  it  was  supposed  were  en- 
tertained by  Great  Britain,  and  which  have  been  recorded  in  parlia- 
mentary pai)ers,  which  have  been  asserted  in  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, and  been  recognized  in  judicial  decisions  in  that  as  in  this  country, 
and  set  forth  by  writers  on  extradition  law,  that  I  learn  from  Lord  Derby's 
note,  with  surprise  eqnal  to  my  regret,  that  they  appear  to  be  supported 
by  the  foreign  ofSce. 

<<The  act  of  August  12, 1848,  reproduced  in  the  Bevised  Statutes  (§§ 
5270  to  5276),  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  does  not  affect  or  limit 
the  rights  of  the  two  Governments  on  the  question. 

^' This  act  is  simply  a  general  act  for  carrying  into  effect  treaties 
of  extradition.  It  provides  the  machinery,  and  prescribes  the  general 
mode  of  procedure,  but  does  not  assume  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
Uuited  States,  or  of  any  other  state,  which  are  governed  wholly  by  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  several  treaties,  nor  to  limit  or  construe 
any  particular  treaty. 

'^  In  some  few  treatiesbetween  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
provisions  exist  that  the  criminal  shall  not  be  tried  for  offenses  com- 
mitted prior  to  extradition,  other  than  the  extradition  crime,  and  in 
others  no  such  provision  is  included. 

''Again,  under  some  treaties,  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  contracting 
powers  are  reciprocally  exempt  from  being  surrendered,  while  others 
contain  no  such  exception.  The  United  States  act  of  1848  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  these  differing  treaties.  If  the  surrendered  fugitive  is 
to  find  immunity  from  trial  for  other  than  the  offense  named  in  the  war- 
rant of  extradition,  he  must  find  such  immunity  guaranteed  to  him  by 
tbe  terms  of  the  treaty,  not  in  the  act  of  Congress.  The  treaties  which 
contain  the  immunity  from  trial  for  other  offenses  have  been  celebrated 
since  the  date  of  the  act  of  1848. 

''At  that  date  the  United  States  had  treaties  of  extradition  only  with 
Great  Britain  and  with  France,  neither  of  which  contained  the  limita- 
tion referred  to. 

"The  terms  of  the  respective  treaties  alone  define  or  can  limit  the 
Hghts  of  the  contracting  parties. 

"  The  construction  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  j 
Great  Britain,  by  the  two  Governments,  and  their  practice  in  its  en-  > 
forcement,  for  many  years  were  in  entire  harmony.  In  each  country  \ 
surrendered  fugitives  have  been  tried  for  other  offenses  than  those  for  . 
which  they  had  been  delivered ;  the  rule  having  been  that,  where  the  ; 
criminal  was  reclaimed  in  good  faith,  and  the  proceeding  was  not  an  « 
excuse  or  pretense  to  bring  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  ^ 
was  no  violation  of  the  treaty,  or  of  good  faith,  to  proceed  against  him 
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on  other  charges  than  the  particalar  one  on  which  he  had  been  sur- 
rendered.   The  judicial  dedsions  of  both  cooutries  affirm  this  role.   It 
was  so  held  in  a  case  of  interstate  extradition  by  Jadge  NelsoD,  in 
;    Williams  v.  Bacon,  10  Wend.,  636|  and  the  same  principle  was  laid 
;    down  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  in  a  late  case  of  Adriance 
\    V.  Lagrave,  who  had  been  delivered  op  under  the  treaty  with  France. 
In  United  States  v.  Caldwell  (8  Blatch.  0.  0.,  131),  CaldweU,  after  ex- 
tradition from  Canada  for  forgery  in  1871,  was  indicted  for  bribing  an 
officer ;  and  the  plea  was  entered  that  the  prisoner  was  brought  within 
.    the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  upon  a  charge  of  forgery,  under  the  treaty, 
'    and  that  the  offense  specified  in  the  indictment  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  treaty.    A  demurrer  being  interposed,  the  court  decided  the  pris- 
oner had  been  extradited  in  good  faith,  charged  with  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  and  mast  be  tried.- 

^<  In  the  case  of  Burley,  extradited  from  Canada  on  a  charge  of  rob- 
bery, the  prisoner  was  tried  on  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

^<  In  the  case  of  Heilbronn,  who  was  extradited  from  this  country  for 
forgery,  and  tried  in  Great  Britain  for  larceny,  the  facts,  as  stated  by 
the  solicitor-general  of  Oreat  Britain,  who  had  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  who  was  examined  before  the  late  British  commission  on  the 
extradition  question,  were,  that  the  prisoner  being  extradited  for  for- 
gery, was  acquitted,  and  was  thereupon  tried  and  convicted  for  larceny, 
an  offense  for  which  he  would  not  have  been  surrendered,  not  being 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  crimes  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
'<  In  Canada  there  is  the  same  current  of  authority. 
<*  In  the  case  of  Yon  Eamam  (Upper  Canada  Beports,  4  C*,  p.  288)  the 
prisoner  was  surrendered  by  the  United  States  to  Canada  upon  the 
charge  of  forgery,  and  application  was  made  for  release  on  bail  on  the 
ground  that  the  offense  was,  at  most,  the  obtaining  of  money  under 
N.  false  pretenses  and  not  within  the  treaty.    Macauley,  C.  J.,  said,  in  do- 
\  nying  the  motion,  that  he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  offense  as  forgery, 
/  but  even  if  the  offense  were  only  false  pretenses,  after  ^  being  in  cns- 
/  tody  he  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  any  offense  which  the  facts  may 
V  support.' 

'  <<  In  Paxton's  case  (10  Lower  Canada  Jurist,  212 ;  11, 352)  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  uttering  a  forged  promissory  note.  He  pleaded  that 
he  had  been  extradited  upon  the  charge  of  forgery,  and  could  not  be 
tried  for  uttering  forged  paper,  or  for  any  other  than  the  extradition 
offense.  The  court  decided  that  the  trial  should  proceed.  The  prisoDer 
thereupon  protested  against  being  called  upon  to  plead  to  any  other 
charge  than  that  for  which  he  was  extradited,  but  he  was  tried,  foond 
guilty,  and  the  conviction  affirmed  on  appeal. 

<^  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Judge  Benedict,  in  his  opinion  in  Lau- 
rence's case,  delivered  within  a  few  days  past,  entirely  coincides  in  these 
views,  and  the  Solicitor- General  of  the  United  States,  in  his  opinion  in 
Lawrence's  case,  dated  July  16, 1876,  reaches  the  same  conclusions. 
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"An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  extradi- 
tion of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1868,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  extradition  law  of  1870  was  framed,  and  which  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pubUc  men  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  among  whom  were  the  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Forstcr,  Sir 
Bobert  Collier,  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  shows  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  practice  in  regard  to  extradition  were  perfectly  well 
understood,  and  they  are  distinctly  referred  to  several  occasions. 

'<  Mr.  Hammond,  now  Lord  Hammond,  for  many  years  under  secre- 
taiy  of  state,  in  speaking  of  fiurley's  case,  stated,  that  as  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  surrendered  on  a  charge  of 
robbeiy,  was  about  to  be  tried  for  piracy,  the  matter  had  been  referred 
to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  it  was  held  that  if  the  United 
States  put  him  bona  fide  on  his  trial  for  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
extradited,  it  would  be  difficult  to  question  their  right  to  try  him  for 
piracy,  or  any  other  offense  of  which  he  might  be  accused,  whether 
snch  offense  was  or  was  not  a  ground  of  extradition,  or  even  within 
the  treaty ;  and  added,  <  We  admit  in  this  country  that  if  a  man  is 
hmafide  tried  for  an  offense  for  which  he  was  given  up,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  his  being  subsequently  tried  for  another  offense,  either 
antecedently  committed  or  not.'    (Answer  1036.)  • 

^'Mr.  Malleus,  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar,  who  was  counsel  in 
Uie  Lawrence  case,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Sir  Bobert  Collier,  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  surrendered  criminal  ought  not  to  be  tried  for  an 
offense  other  than  the  extradition  offense  arising  from  the  same  facts ; 
and  Mr.  Forster  (question  1214),  considering  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed stipulation,  that  a  person  should  be  tried  for  no  offense  other 
than  the  extradition  offense,  said : 

'"The  Americans  do  not  make  that  stipalation,  or  else  you  would  not  have  been 
ftble  to  try  Heilbronn  for  another  offense.'  To  which  Mr.  Mullens  responded :  '  No ; 
there  is  no  stipnlation  of  that  kind  in  the  case  of  America.' 

^*  Mr.  Mill  thereupon  said  (question  1216) : 

'"As  I  anderstand  it,  the  treaty  with  America  would  not  prevent  oar  trying  a  man 
for  a  different  offense  f^om  that  for  which  he  had  been  given  up.'  To  which  Mr.  Mul- 
lens replied :  '  It  would  not ;  there  is  no  stipnlation  that  he  shall  not  be  tried  for  any 
other  offense.'  Then  follows  question  1217,  '  Would  you  wish  to  extend  that  state  of 
things  to  other  countries  f  and  the  reply,  '  With  regard  to  America  I  have  never  found 
any  dlfficnlty  about  it,'  etc. 

''  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  was  absolutely  no  dissent  at  any 
time  from  these  views  as  to  the  law  and  practice  under  the  treaty,  and 
the  only  question  seemed  to  be  whether  it  was  wise  to  attempt  to 
change  them. 

"  Mr.  Clark  (an  eminent  British  authority),  in  his  Treatise  on  Extradi- 
tion, says : 

"  'It  is  quito  clear  that  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  law  of  the  United  States  contains 
the  provisions  of  the  extradition  act  of  1870.' 
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^<  It  woald  appear,  therefore,  by  the  jadicial  decisions,  by  the  praetice 
of  both  Governments,  and  by  the  anderstandinfj^  of  the  persons  most 
familiar  with  proceedings  in  such  cases,  and  the  most  competent  to 
jadge,  that  where  a  criminal  has  been  in  good  faith  extradited  for  an 
offense  within  the  treaty,  there  is  no  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
that  lie  may  not  also  be  tried  for  another  offense  of  which  he  is  charged, 
although  not  an  extradition  offense.  He  is,  in  fact  (in  accordance  with 
the  language  of  the  treaty),  < delivered  up  to  justice;'  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  limitation  by  treaty,  to  ^^  justice''  generally;  each  indepen- 
dent State  being  the  Judge  of  its  own  administration  of  justice.  Sarelj, 
Great  Britain  will  not  allow  the  legislature  of  another  State  to  prescribe 
or  to  limit  the  cases,  or  the  manner  in  which  justice  is  to  be  admiDis* 
tered  in  her  courts,  and  she  will  not  expect  the  United  States  to  be  less 
tenacious  of  its  independence  in  this  regard. 

'<  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  Great 
Britain  raises  the  question  of  her  right  to  demand  from  the  TJuited 
States,  as  a  condition  of  the  execution  by  Great  Britain  of  her  engage- 
ment to  sniTcnder  a  fugitive  criminal  charged  with  a  series  of  stupen- 
dous forgeries,  a  stipulation  or  agreement  not  provided  for  in  the  treaty, 
but  asked  on  the  ground  that  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  some  twenty- 
eight  years  aftm  the  treaty  had  been  in  force,  prescribes  it  as  one  of  the 
rules  or  conditions  which  should  apply  to  arrangements  for  extradition, 
when  made  with  a  foreign  state. 

<<  This  involves  the  question  whether  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty  can 
change  and  alter  its  terms  or  construction  or  attach  new  conditions  to 
its  execution  without  the  assent  of  the  other — whether  an  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  passed  in  the  year  1870,  can  change  the 
spirit  or  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  nearly  thirty  years' 
anterior  date,  or  can  attach  a  new  condition,  to  be  demanded  of  the 
United  States  before  compliance  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  have  been  uniformly 
understood  and  executed  by  both  Governments  for  the  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

'<As  this  Government  does  not  recognize  any  efficacy  in  a  British  stat- 
ute to  alter  or  modify  or  to  attach  new  conditions  to  the  executoiy  parts 
of  a  previously  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  examine  particularly  the  provision 
of  the  law  of  1870.  Bat  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  seeks  to  impose  the 
provisions  of  that  act  upon  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  a  treaty 
of  many  years'  anterior  date,  I  do  not  fail  to  observe  that,  while  by  the 
act  Great  Britain  assumes  to  require  that  no  surrendered  fugitive  shfill 
be  tried  in  the  country  which  demands  his  extradition  for  'any  offense 
other  than  the  extradition  crime'  (in  the  singular),  proved  by  thefectK 
on  which  the  surrender  is  grounded,  she  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to 
try  the  fugitive  surrendered  to  her  for  such  crimes  (in  the  plural)  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender  is  grounded. 
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<'  This  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  reciprocal,  and  if  the  United  States 
were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  nnder  this  act,  it  might  expect  some 
greater  equality  of  right  than  a  cnrsory  examination  of  this  provision 
in  the  act  seems  to  provide. 

^'  It  is  qnite  well  known  that  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870  an 
eflTort  was  made  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  should 
enlarge  the  number  of  extradition  oflfenses  and  otherwise  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  treaty. 

'^At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  the  act  of  1870  was  not  an  act  to 
carry  into  effect  treaties  or  conventions  for  extradition,  as  is  the  United 
States  act  of  1848,  but  one  providing  a  system  to  which  all  subsequent 
treaties  of  extradition  must  be  adapted,  and  which  coald  be  applied  to 
enforce  treaties  or  arrangements  made  subject  to  its  provisions. 

'^  This  Government  was  unable  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  based  on 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1870,  and  in  a  note  addressed  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  the  British  minister,  under  date  of  January  27, 1871,  he  was 
informed  that  ^  this  Government  understands  the  twenty-seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  extradition  act  of  1870  as  giving  continued  effect  to  the  ex- 
isting engagements  for  the  surrender  of  criminals.  Imperfect  as  they 
&re,  in  view  of  the  long  conterminous  frontier  between  British  North 
America  and  the  United  States,  we  must  be  content  to^uffer  the  incon- 
venience until  Parliament  shall  put  it  in  the  i>ower  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  propose  a  more  comprehensive  and  acceptable  arrangement.' 

"The  British  Government  was  thus  distinctly  and  formally  advised 
of  the  position  and  of  the  views  of  the  United  States,  and  no  exception 
thereto  has  been  expressed. 

^'A  further  effort  to  effect  a  treaty  was  made  in  1873,  after  the  passage 
by  the  British  Parliament  of  an  act  amending  the  act  of  1870,  which 
Insulted  in  failure,  for  precisely  similar  reasons. 

"  This  failure  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  arose  solely  because  the  Uni- 
ted States  could  not  accept  as  part  of  it  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1870,  and  preferred  to  go  on  under  the  treaty  of  1842,  as  thereto- 
fore construed,  and  practically  carried  into  effect  by  each  Government; 
and  thus  we  have  proceeded  np  to  the  present  time. 

"In  support  of  the  construction  which  this  Government  in  1871,  in 
the  note  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton  above  referred  to,  gave  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  section  of  the  extradition  act,  it  appears  that  when  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  called  to  pass  upon  the  very  question,  in  the  case 
of  Bouvier  (27  Law  Times,  K  S.,  844),  the  attorney-general  stated  that 
the  intention  had  been  to  make  a  general  act,  which  should  apply  to  all 
cases  except. where  there  was  anything  inconsistent  with  the  treaties 
Inferred  to.  So  far  as  the  point  was  passed  on,  the  lord  chief-jastice 
<^xpressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention,  while  getting  rid  of  the 
Btatotes  by  which  the  former  treaties  were  carried  out,  at  the  same  time 
to  save  those  treaties  in  their  fliU  integrity  and  force,  and  that  the  result 
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had  been  accomplished.    One  of  the  other  jostioes  thought  the  qaeBtion 
somewhat  doabtfal,  and  the  third  agreed  with  the  chiefjostice. 

^^  The  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States,  in  his  opinion  in  Law- 
rence's case,  given  in  Angast  of  last  year,  reached  the  same  conclasion, 
that  the  treaty  was  not  a£fected  by  the  act. 

<^  It  cannot  readily  be  believed  that  Parliament  intended  by  the  act  of 
1870  to  claim  the  right  to  alter  treaties  in  existence  without  notice  to 
the  other  Government,  or  to  impose  new  conditions  npon  foreign  Govern- 
ments seeking  extraditions  under  treaties  in  existence  prior  to  that  act 

<'  The  United  States  has  declined  to  become  subject  to  the  British 
act  of  1870,  and  with  knowledge  of  this  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  continued  constantly  to  ask  and  to  obtain  ^traditions  under 
the  treaty  of  1842,  and  since  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

«<  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870  Great  Britain  has  obtained  from 
this  Government  some  thirteen  warrants  of  extradition,  and  has  insti- 
tuted a  much  larger  number  of  proceedings  to  obtain  extradition.  In 
no  instance  has  Great  Britain  thought  it  necessary  to  tender  any  each 
stipulation  as  she  now  asks  from  the  United  States,  or  to  present  her 
requests  for  extradition  in  any  way  different  from  that  in  which  they 
were  presented  prior  to  1870.  The  United  States  in  the  same  time  have 
instituted  numerous  proceedings,  and  at  this  moment  have  three  crimi- 
nals in  London  in  custody  upon  charges  of  forgery,  whose  extradition 
this  Government  is  seeking  in  the  usual  manner  provided  by  the  treaty. 

<^  During  this  period  no  intimation  has  reached  this  Government  that 
the  treaty  of  1842  was  not  in  full  force,  or  that  the  act  of  1870  was 
claimed  to  limit  its  operation,  or  to  impose  upon  this  Government  the 
necessity  either  of  changing  its  laws  or  of  giving  stipulations  not  known 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  not  heretofore  suggested,  nor  has 
any  representation  been  made  to  this  Government,  by  that  of  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  any  proceedings  taken  in  the  case  of  Lawrence, 
mentioned  in  the  opinion  attributed  to  the  home  oflSce,  in  the  note  of 
Lord  Derby  to  General  Schenck,  before  referred  to. 
-^'  But  now,  with  three  important  cases  pending  in  London  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  extradition,  in  one  of  which,  at  least,  all  the  formalities 
have  been  complied  with,  we  are  informed  in  substance  that  it  had  been 
supposed  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  British  home  office  that  our  law 
as  to  trials  for  other  than  extradition  offenses  was  in  agreement  with 
the  law  of  1870 ;  but  finding  it  to  be  otherwise,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  requirement  of  a  stipulation  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  of  1842,  whereby  the  United  States  must  recognize  the 
right  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  statute,  to  change  existing  executory 
treaties,  and  to  impose  upon  this  Government  conditions  and  stipnlA- 
tions  to  which  it  had  not  given  its  assent. 

"  As  relates  to  the  particular  case  of  the  fugitive  Winslow,  there  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  intention  of  trying  him  for  any  offenses 
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other  than  those  on  wbicli  indictments  were  transmitted,  and  for  which 
his  surrender  was  demanded ;  but  the  United  States  will  give  no  stip- 
ulation of  which  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  the  demand. 

^^  As  the  stipulation  or  condition  is  demanded  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
right,  the  right  of  the  demand  must  be  established. 

''The  President  regrets  that  a  condition  which,  in  his  judgment,  is 
without  any  justification  under  the  treaty  should  have  been  asked.  He 
regards  the  qnestion  thus  presented  as  of  a  grave  and  serious  character, 
on  the  final  solution  of  which  must  probably  depend  the  continuance  of 
the  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  He  cannot  recognize  the 
right  of  any  other  power  to  change  at  its  pleasure,  and  without  the  as- 
Bent  of  the  United  States,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  executory 
agreement  in  a  treaty  solemnly  ratified  between  the  United  States  and 
that  power.  He  thinks  that  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  British 
act  of  1870  was  specially  intended  to  exempt  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  from  the  application  of  any  of  the  new  conditions  or  provisions 
embodied  in  that  act,  and  to  leave  that  treaty  to  be  construed,  and  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  thereunder  to  be  made,  as  had  been  previously 
done. 

"He  hopes  that,  on  a  further  consideration,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  see,  in  the  section  referred  to,  the  effect  which  he  supposes  it 
was  designed  to  have. 

"  But  he  recognizes  that  it  is  for  the  British  Government  to  construe 
and  enforce  its  own  statutes ;  and  should  Her  Majesty's  Government 
finally  conclude  that  the  British  Parliament  has  attached  a  new  condi- 
tion to  the  compliance  by  that  Government  of  its  engagement  with  the 
United  States  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  relating  to 
extradition,  requiring  from  the  United  States  stipulations  not  provided 
for  or  contemplated  in  the  treaty,  he  will  deeply  regret  the  necessity 
which  will  thereby  be  imposed  upon  him  and  does  not  see  how  he  can 
avoid  regarding  the  refusal  by  Great  Britain  to  adhere  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  as  they  have  been  reciprocally  understood  and  construed 
froni  its  date  to  the  present  time,  or  the  exaction  by  that  Government 
of  a  condition  heretofore  unknown,  as  the  infraction  and  termination  of 
that  provision  of  the  treaty. 

*'  You  are  not  authorized  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  or  understanding 
^  to  the  trial  of  Winslow,  in  case  he  be  delivered  up  to  justice.  His 
^nrrender  is  asked  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
of  the  9th  of  Augnst,  1842.  lie  is  charged  with  a  crime  included  within 
the  list  of  crimes  enumerated  in  the  treaty ;  that  crime  was  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  sought  an  asy- 
Jnm  and  l»een  found  within  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  have  produced  such  evidence  of  his  criminality  as  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  would  justify  his  apprehension  and 
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comiDitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  or  offense  had  been  committed  in 
Great  Britain. 

<^  You  will  commnnicate  the  snbBtance  of  this  to  Lord  Derby,  and, 
should  he  desire  it,  yon  may  read  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mar.  31, 1876.    MSS.  lust.,  Gr.  Brit; 
For.  Rel.,  1876. 

"  [Telegram  ] 

«  London,  April  27 j  1876. 
"Pish,  Secretai-y^  Washington: 

'^If  Winslow  gets  before  Queen's  Bench  on  habeas corpug^zm  I  to  em- 
ploy counsel  T    Shall  not  intervene  unless  instructed. 

"  Hoffman,  ChargiP 

"Counsel  on  haheas  corpus  seems  impracticable  in  present  condition 
of  the  case.  You  will  present  to  Lord  Derby  copy  of  eight  sixty-four, 
with  a  note  referring  to  your  previous  oral  communication  thereof,  and 
stating  that  you  do  so  under  instructions,  in  a  final  hope  of  still  pre- 
serving the  treaty,  and  in  the  further  hope  that  he  may  see  therein  sof- 
flcient  cause  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  Winslow,  and  to  order  his  sur- 
render under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  eighteen  forty-two,  in 
accordance  with  the  requisition  of  this  Government. 

"  You  will  further  state,  in  substance,  that  although  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  statute  of  eighteen  seventy  as  controlling  extra- 
dition under  our  treaty,  still,  as  Great  Britain  claims  to  be  governed 
thereby,  you  hope  that  his  lordship  will  see  in  the  twelfth  section  au- 
thority for  his  intervention  to  cause  the  surrender  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoffman  (telegram),  Apr.  28, 1876.    For.  Eel.,  1876. 

^'  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  note  of  the 
13th  instant,  informing  me,  at  the  request  of  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  that  one  Maraine  Smith,  late  of  Detroit,  was  committed  as  a 
fugitive  from  justice  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Ontario,  upon  the  4th 
of  April  last,  and,  as  the  usual  application  for  his  surrender,  under  the 
extradition  treaty,  had  not  been  received,  that  upon  the  4th  of  June  be 
will  be  entitled  to  claim  his  discharge. 

'^  Upon  the  11th  ultimo  the  governor  of  Michigan  addressed  me, 
stating  that  the  person  referred  to,  after  an  examination,  had  been  com- 
mitted for  the  crime  of  murder,  and  was  held  to  await  extradition,  and 
requested  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

*'  The  case  had  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Department 
prior  to  that  time. 

"As  Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this 
communication,  had  already  informed  the  United  States  that  WinsIoTT 
and  other  fugitive  criminals,  then  in  British  jurisdiction,  in  whose  cases 
the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken,  and  who  had  been  committed  for 
extradition,  would  not  be  surrendered  pursuant  to  the  stipalatious  of 
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the  lOth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  desist 
fix>in  preferring  applications  for  extradition  in  new  cases  until  the  final 
decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  that  question  shoald  be 
reached,  and  the  governor  of  Michigan  was  informed  of  this  conclusion. 
^' While,  therefore,  requesting  you  to  express  the  thanks  of  this 
Government  to  his  excellency  tlie  governor-general  for  his  courtesy  in 
furnishing  the  information  referred  to,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
inform  him  of  the  reason  why  no  formal  request  has  been  preferred  in 
this  case  pending  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
Winslow  and  other  cases  now  before  it." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  May  17,  1876.    MSS.  Notes,  Or. 
Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1876. 

^^  Your  "So.  79,  under  date  of  May  6,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Lord  Derby,  in  relation  to  the  extradition  of  Winslow, 
bearing  date  May  4,  reached  me  late  on  the  17th  instant. 

"  This  note  of  Lord  Derby's  on  its  face  is  a  reply  to  a  note  from  you 
to  him,  wherein  you  communicated  the  general  purport  of  an  instruc- 
tion addressed  by  me  to  you,  under  date  of  the  3lBt  of  March  last ;  but 
on  the  29th  of  April  last  you  had  given  to  Lord  Derby  a  copy  of  the 
instruction  of  31st  of  March.  His  lordship's  note  of  the  4th  of  May  is 
therefore  taken  as  a  reply  to  that  instruction,  although  it  contains  allu- 
sion to  some  expressions  in  your  note  which  were  not  there  in  pursuance 
of  your  instruction. 

^^  If  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  simply  persisted  in  a  refusal  to 
deliver  Winslow  and  the  other  criminals  now  in  custody  awaiting  ex- 
tradition, for  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary to  prolong  discussion,  inasmuch  as  the  distinct  and  definite  refusal 
of  this  Government  to  give  any  assurance  or  stipulation  not  called  for 
by  the  treaty,  or  to  admit  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  exact  from  the 
United  States  stipulations  foreign  to  the  treaty,  as  a  condition  of  the 
performance  by  Great  Britain  of  her  obligations,  had  already  been  com- 
municated to  Lord  Derby. 

^^  But  as  the  note  in  question  assumes  to  give  the  grounds  on  which  the 
refusal  to  surrender  the  criminals  is  based,  and  in  large  measure  seems 
to  change  those  previously  assumed,  and  as  the  United  States  cannot 
assent  to  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  statements  made,  or  to  the  infer- 
ences drawn  therefrom,  it  seems  necessary  that  some  reply  should  be 
made. 

^<  In  my  instruction  of  the  3l8t  of  March  last,  reference  was  made  in 
detail  to  numerous  cases  decided  in  the  courts,  and 'to  evidence  from 
various  sources,  alike  British  and  American,  including  the  testimony  of 
British  officials  best  versed  in  extradition  law,  the  opinions  of  British 
Grown  lawyers,  the  published  decisions  of  British  courts  and  British 
writers  upon  extradition  law,  that  where  a  criminal  was  in  good  faith 
demanded  for  one  ofiFense  within  the  treaty,  and  surrendered  therefor, 
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there  was  do  agreement,  understandiDg,  nor  practice  that  he  might  not 
be  placed  on  trial  for  another  offense  with  which  he  was  charged,  iu 
addition  to  the  extradition  crime. 

<^  Lord  Derby  does  not  explain,  modify,  or  deny  that  the  whole  current 
of  authority  is  to  this  effect,  but  meets  the  point  with  the  assertion  that 
^  there  is  no  case  within  the  knowledge  of  this  [the  British]  GovemmeDt 
in  which  a  prisoner  was  surrendered  by  England  for  one  offense,  and 
tried  by  the  United  States  for  a  different  one,'  and  states  that  the  case 
of  Heilbronn  was  a  '  private  prosecution,'  and  that  no  evidence  can  be 
found  of  the  attention  of  the  Government  having  been  called  to  it.  In 
a  subsequent  passage  he  again  speaks  of  ^  private  prosecutions,'  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Government  has  not  been  ciilled.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
appreciate  the  application  of  the  term  '  private '  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
felony  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  tbe  state  or  sovereign.  If,  however, 
it  means  no  more  than  wbat  is  claimed  when  it  is  said  that  the  attention 
of  the  Government  had  not  been  called  to  a  particular  case,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  that  jealous  protection  of  individual  and  personal  rights 
which  is  the  just  pride  of  British  as  it  is  of  United  States  laws,  and 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  Lord  Derby's  note.  The  alleged 
criminal  in  whose  behalf  the  state  has  exercised  its  sovereign  power, 
whom  it  has  seized  and  brought  from  a  distant  land  under  solemn  treaty 
obligations,  is  especially  entitled  to  be  looked  after  by  the  state,  and  be 
protected  in  such  rights  as  belong  even  to  the  criminal. 

"  If  Lord  Derby's  theory  that  the  prohibition  of  the  trial  of  a  sur- 
rendered fugitive,  for  other  than  the  specific  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  delivered,  be  correct,  either  as  a  recognized  principle  of  the  gen- 
eral or  international  law  of  extradition  (if  there  be  any  such  agreemeDt 
between  nations  on  the  subject  of  extradition  as  to  form  wbat  can  be 
regarded  as  international  law'),  or  as  implied  in  the  treaty  of  1842, 
then  a  surrendered  fugitive  is,  under  such  international  law  (if  such  it 
be),  or  under  such  treaty,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  receiving  Govern- 
ment with  the  highest  obligations  of  honor,  Y)f  justice,  and  of  interna- 
tional faith  to  protect  that  fugitive  from  any  other  prosecution  than 
such  as  that  Government  claims  that  he  is  liable  to. 

"The  fugitive  is  surrendered  to  tbe  Government  in  its  political 
capacity,  and  if  he  be  subjected  to  any  prosecution  against  which  he 
has  a  right  to  immunity^  the  Government  into  whose  especial  chaise 
and  guardianship  he  has  been  surrendered  for  a  specific  purpose  vio- 
lates its  faith  and  neglects  its  duty,  both  to  the  individual  surrendered 
and  to  the  state  which  surrendered  him.  On  the  theory  advanced  by 
his  lordship,  the  surrendered  fugitive  must  look  to  the  state  in  its 
political  character — what  Lord  Derby  calls  *  the  Government '-—for  his 
protection ;  ani  that  power,  call  it  state  or  government,  cannot  escape 
its  responsibility  by  the  plea  of  ignorance,  and  that  its  attention  had 
not  been  called  to  the  case. 
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<'  HeilbroDO  was  afagitive  crimigal  demanded  by  Great  Britain  ander 
the  treaty  of  1842,  on  the  charge  of  forgery,  and  was  accordingly  deliv- 
ered np  by  the  United  States  to  British  justice.  He  was  tried  for  for- 
gery before  a  British  court  and  acquitted,  and  was  thereupon  indicted 
and  tried  for  a  public  offense  not  named  in  the  request  or  warrant  of 
extradition,  and  one  not  included  in  the  treaty,  and  he  was  thereof 
convicted. 

*^  If,  under  British  jurisprudence,  no  public  prosecutor  is  provided  to 
enforce  her  law  against  criminals  surrendered  on  a  demand  made  upon 
a  foreign  state,  and  the  duties  of  a  prosecntor  are  discharged  by  an  in* 
dividual  not  technically  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  permitted  to  assume 
that  office,  can  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  claim  or  expect  that 
the  regular  proceedings  in  her  courts  can  be  disavowed  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government  as  not  having  been  brought  to  its  attention, 
or  that  such  proceedings  form  no  element  in  determining  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  two  Governments  under  the  treaty  f 

^^  Heilbronn's  case  was  not  referred  to  as  nn  exceptional  one,  but  as 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  all  tending  to  prove  the  unbroken  practice 
and  understanding  of  the  two  Governments. 

^^In  addition  to  Heilbronn's  and  the  other  cases  heretofore  referred  to 
by  mo,  there  are  other  and  recent  decisions  of  distinguished  British 
judges  directly  upon  the  point,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  views  main- 
tained by  the  United  States. 

'<  Mr.  Justice  Eamsay,  in  the  case  of  Israel  Bosenbaum,  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Canada,  in  1874,  when  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  was  claimed 
because  there  was  no  prohibition  nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  the  trial  of  criminals  for  offenses  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  extradited,  as  was  required  by  the  act  of  1870,  says: 

**^If  it  were  recognized  as  a  principle  of  international  law  that  a 
prisoner  extradited  could  only  be  tried  for  the  crime  for  which  the  ex- 
tradition took  place,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  make  these  provisions  (alluding  to  tbo  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1870),  and  adds,  ^  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  it  lias  been  laid 
down  in  England,  that  a  man  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  English 
courts  conld  set  up  the  form  of  his  arrest,  or  the  mode  by  which  he 
came  into  custody,  as  a  reason  for  his  discharge  when  accused  of  crime;' 
and  the  same  was  substantially  held  in  the  case  of  Worms,  extradited 
from  Canada  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

"  It  is  not  the  province  of  any  Government  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  knowledge  which  the  political  department  of  another  Govern- 
ment may  have  as  to  the  practice  or  the  administration  of  justice  in  its 
courts  in  reference  to  extradition,  but  I  have  alluded  in  prior  instruc- 
tions to  the  uniform  practice,  without  dissent  or  objection,  in  both  coun- 
tries nnder  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  common  in 
both  countries,  and  that  it  was  held  by  high  judicial  decisions  in  both, 
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that  a  prisoner,  extradited  in  good  faith  for  an  extradition  crime,  might 
also  be  tried  for  another  crime. 

'*•  Lord  Derby,  in  his  note,  again  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Angast  12, 1848,  as  shomng  that  persons  delivered  ap 
could  not  be  tried  for  any  offenses  other  than  those  for  which  they  were 
surrendered;  althongh  in  my  former  instructions  I  stated  that  the  United 
States  district  court,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  acting  in  the  place  of 
the  Attorney-General,  had  each  separately  decided  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. The  construction  of  the  municipal  laws  of  a  state  pertain  to  that 
state,  and  not  to  other  Governments. 

^'  In  the  United  States,  a  treaty,  duly  ratified  and  exchanged,  is  the 
supremo  law  of  the  land,  and  its  provisions  are  binding  without  legisla- 
tion. It  becomes  convenient,  however,  from  time  to  time  to  enact  laws 
to  regulate  the  general  course  of  proceedings  arising  under  one  or  a 
variety  of  treaties ;  but  such  legislation  is  purely  internal  and  munici- 
pal. 

''  The  act  of  1848  recognizes  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  sur- 
render of  a  fugitive  criminal  is  a  political  act  of  the  Government,  and 
the  function  of  the  court  or  magistrate  is  only  to  determine  whether  a 
case  has  been  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  or  the  statute 
enacted  in  aid  of  its  enforcement.  It  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from 
the  obligations  created  by  the  treaty,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  execa- 
tion  by  the  United  States  of  its  engagements  under  the  various  extra- 
dition treaties  into  which  this  Government  has  entered,  but  affords  a 
convenient  and  satisfactory  aid  in  the  administration  of  those  obliga- 
tions. 

"  When  the  United  States,  by  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  treaty 
of  1794,  in  much  the  same  language  as  the  present  treaty,  engaged  to 
deliver  up  fugitives,  no  act  whatever  was  passed,  but  fugitive  criminals, 
nevertheless,  were  given  up  on  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  under  that 
provision  of  the  treaty. 

"  In  like  manner  when  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  went  into 
effect,  no  statute  was  needed,  but  six  years  thereafter  (in  1848)  the  act 
in  question  was  passed  as  being  thought  advisable  to  provide  machin- 
ery to  carry  out  all  treaties  providing  for  extradition,  not  only  with 
Great  Britain,  but  with  all  Governments  with  which  the  United  States 
had  and  might  have  treaties,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  particular 
provisions. 

^^  Of  these  treatfes,  some,  as  I  have  said,  contain  restrictions  as  to  the 
crimes  for  which  a  criminal  may  be  tried  by  the  state  demanding  hiiOf 
and  others  are  silent  on  the  question ;  but  the  act  applies  to  all. 

"Lord  Derby,  in  his  note  to  you,  contends  that  the  British  extradition 
act  of  1870  imposed  no  new  condition  upon  the  treaty  of  1842,  bnt  in 
his  note  of  April  13  he  refers  to  the  condition  ^  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  compelled  to  require  under  section  3,  subsection  2,  of 
the  act  of  1870.' 
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"  When  it  is  proposed  to  engraft,  whether  by  implication  oi  by  act  of 
Parliament.,  ni)on  an  existing  treaty,  a  provision  not  expressly  con- 
tained therein,  I  may  be  permitted  to  look  info  the  debates  in  tho 
British  Parliament  in  1866,  when  it  was  proposed  to  amend  a  bill  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  France,  by  requiring  astipulation  simi- 
lar in  its  pnrport  to  that  now  asked  of  the  United  States,  and  there  find 
that  his  lordship,  at  the  time  Lord  Stanley,  and  then,  as  now,  Her 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiairs,  opposed  the  amendment, 
saying  that  ^  in  a  case  like  this,  international  courtesy  demanded  that 
the  treaty  should  not  be  materially  altered  without  communication  with 
the  other  party.' 

'^  In  the  same  debate.  Lord  Oairus,  then  attorney-general  and  now  lord 
chancellor,  said  that  the  bargain  was  made  between  the  sovereigns,  and 
the  amendment  ^  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  ingredient  into  the  bar- 
gain which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  bargain  was  made.  It  might 
have  been  unreasonable  that  this  new  ingredient  had  not  been  introduced 
at  the  beginning,  but  to  introduce  it  now  was  simply  to  break  the  bar- 
gain which  the  sovereigns  had  made  and  Parliament  had  ratified;  it 
was  to  infringe  upon  treaty  engagements,  and  that  without  notice  to 
the  other  side.'  And  further,  and  in  particular  reference  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  amendment,  quite  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1870,  now  under  discussion,  he  said,  ^  to  put  such  words  into  an  act  of 
Parliament,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  treaty,  would  only  be  offering  a 
grataitons  insult  to  the  foreign  power  to  whom  it  applied,  without  secur- 
iDg  any  real  advantage.'    The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

"The  treaty  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  that  debate,  was,  like  that  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  1842,  silent  as  to  an  inhibition  of  the  prosecution  of  a  sur- 
rendered fugitive  for  other  than  the  specific  offense  for  which  he  was 
given  up.  The  proposition  in  Parliament  thus  sternly  and  honestly 
denounced  and  defeated  as  <  discourteous,'  as  *  breaking  a  bargain,'  as 
infringing  upon  treaty  engagenients,'  as  'a  gratuitous  insult  to  a  for- 
eign power,'  and  as  *  securing  no  real  advantage,'  is,  nevertheless,  what 
it  is  now  claimed  has  been  done  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1870  with  regard 
to  the  United  States. 

"Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Bouvier's  case,  and  more 
i^cently  the  courts  in  Canada,  have  substantially  held  the  same  high 
doctrine  which  the  eminent  statesmen  whom  I  have  cited  not  long  since 
^nnonnced  in  their  places  in  Parliament.  Neither  international  law  nor 
totemational  courtesy  have  changed  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
then  recognized  as  resting. 

"The  United  States  adheres  to  the  position  announced  in  my  former 
iustrnction,  that  it  will  recognize  no  power  to  alter  or  attach  conditions 
to  the  executory  parts  of  an  existing  treaty,  to  which  it  is  a  party,  with- 
^Qt  its  previous  assent. 
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'<  Lord  Derby  seems  to  iinagioe  some  waDt  of  recouciliation  between 
the  views  of  the  United  States  upon  this  extradition  question  and  those 
asserted  in  its  behalf  on  the  rights  of  political  asylam,  and  asks  what 
is  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  obtaining  a  prisoner  on  one  charge 
and  trying  him  for  a  political  offense.    The  answer  is  ready: 

^'  The  inherent,  inborn  love  of  freedom,  both  of  thought  and  of  action, 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  country  so  deeply  that  no 
law  can  reach  and  no  Administration  would  dare  to  violate. 

^*A  large  proportion  of  those  who  sought  refuge  on  our  shores  prior 
to  the  formation  of  this  Government  sought  this  country  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  of  opinion  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  and  their 
descendants  have  not  forgotten  the  value  of  an  asylum  nor  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  state  to  shelter  and  protect  political  refugees.  Neither  the 
extradition  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1794  nor  in  that  of  1842  contains 
any  reference  to  immunity  for  i)olitical  offenses,  or  to  the  protection  of 
asylum  for  political  or  religious  refugees.  The  public  sentiment  of  both 
countries  made  it  unnecessary.  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  it  was  not  supposed  on  either  side  that  guaraDtees  were  required 
of  each  other  against  a  thing  inherently  impossible,  any  more  than,  by 
the  laws  of  Solon,  was  a  punishment  deemed  necessary  against  the 
crime  of  parricide,  which  was  beyond  the  x)ossibility  of  contemplation. 

^'That  a  sentiment  stronger  than  written  law  has  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  infringe  on  this  right,  it  is  but  necessary  to  re- 
call the  political  events  occurring  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
United  States  since  the  treaty  of  1S42  bus  been  in  force,  the  attempted 
and  actual  rebellions  which  have  been  witnessed,  and  the  conseqaent 
exodus  of  parties  engaged,  and  yet  not  a  demand  by  either  Government 
upon  the  other  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  for  a  political  offense.  In 
this  respect,  what  has  been  must  continue  to  be. 

'^  Careful  as  this  Government  has  been  and  will  be  to  maintain  the 
right  of  asylum  for  political  and  religious  refugees,  it  is  mindful  of  the 
duty  to  its  own  citizens  and  to  society  at  large  devolving  upon  a  state 
to  visit  punishment  upon  offenders  against  the  laws — a  duty  in  noway 
antagonistic  to  the  preservation  of  the  right  of  asylum. 

"  The  rights  of  society  and  the  duties  of  the  state  in  the  punishment 
of  criminals  should  not  be  narrowed  and  unduly  restricted  upon  the 
vague  suggestion  or  fear  that  at  some  time  some  political  criminal  may 
be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

"  The  duty  of  Gt)vernment  to  protect  its  own  citizens  and  punish 
crime  is  equally  a  duty  with  that  of  affording  hospitality  and  shelter  to 
political  offenders  from  abroad. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  sees  no  reason  why  either 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  any  more  than  why  all  criminals  should 
escape  for  fear  some  political  offender  may  suffer. 

"His  lordship  believes  that  the  only  test  and  safeguard  for  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  and  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  asylum  are  to  be 
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foaod  in  the  priuciple  for  which  ho  contends,  that  the  crime  or  crimes 
of  which  a  man  is  accosed  in  the  country  surrendering,  and  for  which 
he  is  surrendered,  are  the  only  crimes  for  which  he  ought  to  be  tried  in 
the  country  claiming. 

^<  Differing  with  his  lordship,  I  think  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  the  right  of  asylum  would  be  equally  guarded  (independently  of  any 
reliance  on  common  principles  and  on  the  good  faith  of  both  nations) 
by  a  treaty  providing  that  a  surrendered  criminal  shall  be  tried  for  none 
other  than  one  of  the  several  crimes  enumerated  in  the  treaty,  and  for 
which  each  Government  is  willing  to  surrender.  The  fugitive  would 
thus  be  effectually  protected  against  trial  for  a  political  offense,  justice 
would  be  more  effectually  administered,  and  crime  be  allowed  less  chance 
of  escape. 

"The  United  States  would  not  object  to  such  limitation  in  any  treaty 
which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  state.  But, 
with  the  limitation  proposed  by  Lord  Derby,  it  is  possible  that  if  a  crim- 
mal  be  surrendered  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  if  the  evidence  devel- 
oped on  the  trial  establish  only  manslaughter,  he  might  consequently 
escape ;  or  if  one  be  charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  after 
the  issuing  of  the  requisition  or  of  the  warrant  the  victim  dies,  it  is 
doubted  whether  in  this  case,  under  the  common  law  of  England,  which 
obtains  also  in  most  of  the  United  States,  the  fugitive  could  be  con- 
victed of  assault,  etc.,  and  not  having  been  surrendered  for  murder,  the 
doctrine  contended  for  would  protect  him  from  trial  on  such  charge. 

"I  should  not  here  again  advert  particularly  to  the  British  act  of 
1870  but  that  Lord  Derby's  note  seems  to  invite  some  examination  of 
its  provisions,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  abortive  efforts  made  since  its 
enactment  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  (as  he  seems  to  claim)  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

"  In  1870  Great  Britain  had  three  treaties  of  extradition — with  France, 
Denmark,  and  the  United  States. 

«*  Owing  to  difficulties  presented  by  British  law,  the  treaty  with 
France  had  been,  at  least  between  1843  and  186G,  practically  a  dead 
letter;  the  treaty  with  Denmark  has  (as  has  been  represented)  rarely 
been  resorted  to,  if  at  all. 

<^  The  English  practice  as  to  extradition  has  been  with  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  1842.  What  that  practice  had  been  I  have 
shown. 

*'  Great  Britain  at  this  time  determined  to  establish  a  system  of  ex- 
tradition, applicable  to  all  Governments,  for  her  convenience,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
assent  of  Parliament,  or  in  providing  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  treaty, 
and  in  substance  proposed  to  define  under  what  limitations  and  condi- 
tions extradition  ought  to  be  and  might  be  had. 
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<<  It  was  ber  right  to  propose  a  system  and  to  invite  foreign  states  to 
accede  to  her  views  and  make  treaties  therconder.  The  general  system, 
however,  was  anomalous.  It  applied  the  same  restrictions  to  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  non-Christian  state,  and  left  no  opportunity  to  snit  a  partica- 
lar  treaty  to  the  particular  demands  of  two  Governments.  Soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  United 
States  to  make  a  treaty  thereunder,  and  after  some  examination  the 
proposition  was  declined. 

^'  In  1873,  an  amendatory  act  was  passed,  and  further  application 
being  made,  a  negotiation  was  inaugurated. 

"  Difficulties  were  experienced  at  the  outset,  and  at  every  stage,  grow- 
ing  out  of  the  system  which  had  been  adopted  and  the  inflexible  char- 
acter of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Various  drafts  were  from  time  to 
time  prepared  at  the  British  foreign  office,  and  discussed,  with  an  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement.  In  these  drafts  it  was  proposed  that  a  criinioHl 
should  not  be  tried  for  any  offense  committed  prior  to  his  surrender, 
other  than  the  particular  ofiense  on  account  of  which  his  surrender  was 
made ;  and  while  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  right  to  try  a  crimi- 
nal to  any  of  the  extradition  crimes  named  in  the  treaty,  and  to  any 
higher  crime  than  that  for  which  he  was  surrendered,  the  effort  was 
abandoned  because  the  United  States  was  informed  that  under  the  act 
a  provision  was  inadmissible  by  which  an  offender  surrendered  for  oue 
offense  named  in  the  schedule  could  be  tried  for  any  other  than  the  ex- 
tradition crime.  The  negotiation  was  continued,  however,  until  June, 
1874,  when  the  United  States  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  treaty  could 
not  be  negotiated  under  the  act. 

'^  That  this  Government  ever  reached  or  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  act  was  the  embodiment  of  what  was  the  general  opinion  of  all 
countries  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  is  far  from  correct. 

<^  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  was  and  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as 
the  provisions  in  a  treaty  placing  limits  on  the  right  of  a  foreign  state 
to  try  extradition  crimiuals  are  chiefly  inserted  to  protect  political  ref- 
ugees, it  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  criminal  justice  to  that  principle  to 
limit  the  right  to  a  trial  for  the  single  particular  crime  named  in  the 
warrant  of  extradition,  but  that  a  proper  limitation  might  be  made  by 
providing  that  the  criminal  shall  be  tried  for  no  political  offense,  and 
for  no  crime  not  an  extradition  crime. 

"  Such  is  understood  to  be  the  provision  in  almost  all  the  French 
treaties  negotiated  with  European  powers ;  such  was  substantially  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
1852,  and  such  is  the  express  provision  inserted  in  the  treaty  negotiated 
between  the  British  island  of  Malta  and  Italy  in  1863,  and  approved  in 
Great  Britain, 

"  From  the  earliest  period  this  Government  has  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  questions  arising  under  extradition  law;  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation having  extradition  provisions,  as  has  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  governing  the  question  between  the  States  of  the  Union ; 
and  while  the  United  States  do  not  profess  to  lay  down  rules  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  qnestion,  this  Oovemment  does  not  consider  it 
DOW  for  the  first  time,  nor  has  its  jnrispradence  been  silent  in  develop- 
ing the  system.  In  the  negotiation  referred  to,  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  directed  to  the  proposed  treaty 
more  than  to  the  act,  looking  to  its  provisions  as  binding  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  act  in  question. 

'<Bnt  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  did  not,  and  do  not,  seem  to 
be  reciprocal,  and  appear  to  furnish  excuses  for  a  failure  to  perform  an 
obligation  imposed  by  a  treaty  made  thereunder,  or  a  shelter  for  a  re- 
sponsibility which  naturally  belonged  to  the  Government. 

'^  In  view  of  the  position  assumed  by  Great  Britain  during  this  con- 
troversy, by  which  treaty  provisions  are  practically  made  subservient 
to  acts  of  Parliament,  the  diflScnlty  and  want  of  reciprocity  in  making 
any  treaty  thereunder  become  more  apparent. 

^'It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  critically  examine  this  British 
statute,  but  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  some  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  by  section  2, 
after  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  a  foreign  state,  by  the  order 
in  council  applying  the  act,  or  by  any  subsegvent  order  to  '  limit  the 
operation  of  the  order,'  to  restrict  the  same,  and  to  *  render  the  opera- 
tion thereof  subject  to  such  conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient.' 

"Again,  section  2,  subdivision  one,  provi  des  that  a  fugitive  criminal 
shall  not  be  surrendered  for  a  political  offense, '  or  if  he  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  police  magistrate,  or  the  court  before  whom  he  is 
brought  on  habeas  corpus^  or  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  the  requisi- 
tion for  his  surrender  has  in  fact  been  made  with  a  view  to  try  or  pun- 
ish him  for  an  offense  of  a  political  character.'  In  substance,  therefore, 
the  criminal  may  take  two  appeals  from  the  decision  of  a  police  magis- 
trate on  this  question,  and,  provided  he  succeeds  on  any  application,  he 
inay  be  discharged  ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  an  examination  of  the 
question  in  any  quarter,  should  the  police  magistrate  decide  in  favor  of 
the  criminal.  In  sueh  event  a  question,  which  is  purely  one  for  the 
Oovernment  to  deal  with,  is  remitted  to  a  police  magistrate,  and  should 
he  improperly  decide,  the  Government  is  sheltered  by  a  quasi  judicial 
decision,  and  this  of  an  officer  not  necessarily  of  a  high  grade. 

'^Again,  section  2,  subsection  three,  x)rovides  that  a  fugitive  criminal 
shall  not  be  surrendered  unless  provision  is  made  by  law  in  the  foreign 
state,  or  by  arrangement,  that  he  shall  not,  until  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning,  etc.,  be  tried  *  for  any  offense  committed  prior  to  his 
surrender,  other  than  the  extradition  crime,  proved  by  the  facts  on 
^hich  the  surrender  is  grounded.' 
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"  It  will  be  seen  the  word  '  crime '  is  carefully  used,  in  the  singular, 
and,  as  Lord  Derby  states  in  his  note,  this  Government  was  informed 
in  1870  that  any  provision  would  be  inadmissible  by  which  a  prisoner 
surrendered  for  one  offense  could  be  tried  for  any  ^  other  than  the  ex- 
tradition crime  for  which  he  was  surrendered.' 

^'  But  when  the  corresponding  provision  limiting  Great  Britain  to 
trials  is  examined  (section  19),  it  is  provided  that  a  criminal  so  sur- 
rendered <  shall  not  be  triable  or  tried  for  any  offense  committed  prior 
to  the  surrender  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  other  than  9uek 
of  the  said  crimes  as  may  be  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender 
is  grounded.' 

**  The  want  of  reciprocity  of  these  provisions  is  quite  clear,  inviting 
frequent  questions  and  difference. 

^^  To  make  one  further  remark  as  to  this  act,  the  latter  part  of  section 
7  provides  that  if  the  secretary  of  state  is  of  opinion  that  an  offense  is 
one  of  a  political  character,  he  may  refuse  an  order  for  a  warrant  of 
apprehension,  and  that  he  may  *  at  any  time  order  a  fugitive  criminal, 
accused  or  convicted  of  such  offense,  to  be  discharged  from  custody.' 

^'  In  the  drafts  of  treaties  prepared  and  submitted  to  this  Govern- 
ment under  this  act,  no  such  corresponding  authority  to  discharge 
criminals  in  custody  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  United  States, 
nor  does  the  act  seem  to  contemplate  a  reciprocal  right  to  other  powers. 

'^  I  repeat,  that  this  act  does  not  concern  the  United  States,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  put  forward  to  limit  our  treaty  rights,  and  I  have  been 
drawn  into  any  consideration  of  its  system,  or  particular  provisions 
only  from  the  language  of  Lord  Derby,  that  it  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  general  opinion  of  all  countries  on  the  subject  of  extradition. 

"Moreover,  if  the  United  States  had  been  willing  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty,  which  should  contain  certain  restrictions  as  to  trials  not  included 
in  the  existing  treaty,  and  give  certain  advantages  not  known  thereto, 
such  readiness  could  not  justify  Great  Britain,  after  the  negotiation  had 
failed,  in  withholding  all  the  advantages  and  in  seeking  to  ingraft  upon 
the  old  treatj^  such  of  the  rejected  provisions  as  she  might  select;  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1843  (6  and  7  Vict.,  cb.  57) 
was  by  its  provisions  to  continue  as  long  as  the  treaty;  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1870  exempted  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  from  the  clauses  which  were  foreign  to  its  terms,  and  when  tlie 
United  States,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1S70,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 27, 1871,  had  informed  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  this  Govern- 
ment understood  the  twenty -seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1870  as  giving 
continued  effect  to  the  existing  engagements  for  the  surrender  of  crimi- 
nals, to  which  no  dissent  was  at  any  time  or  in  any  form  or  manner  ex- 
pressed. In  fact,  the  understanding  of  the  Untited  States  on  this  ques- 
tion was  not  only  not  dissented  from,  but  has  been  sustained  by  tbe 
supreme  court  of  Canada  in  Worms's  case  in  1876,  and  in  Bosenbaum's 
case  in  1874,  where  the  court  states :  '  I  cannot  see  how  a  new  provis- 
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ion  of  the  act  of  1870  could  be  consistent  with  the  treaties  with  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Denmark;'  and  by  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  a 
conclusion  was  reached,  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of 
Bouvier,  in  1872,  to  which  I  bave  heretofore  referred,  where  the  lord 
chief-jastice  says  that,  although  he  hesitates  to  express  an  opinion,  he 
plainly  sees  that  it  was  intended,  while  getting  rid  of  the  statutes  by 
which  the  treaties  were  confirmed,  to  save  the  existing  treaties  in  their 
full  integrity  and  force,  and  that,  had  it  been  necessary  to  decide  that 
point,  he  wouhl  have  been  prepared  to  do  so. 

'^  Having  examined  that  case  with  care  as  to  what  was  there  decided, 
I  read  with  surprise  Lord  Derby's  statement  that  the  point  decided  was 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  French  treaty,  unless  it  had  been  proved 
to  the  court  that  the  French  law  had  provided  that  Bouvier  could  not 
be  tried  for  any  other  offense  than  that  for  which  he  was  surrendered, 
Bouvier  could  not  have  been  delivered  up ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
a  perusal  of  the  case  itself  will  tend  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

"Liord  Derby  makes  reference  to  certain  correspondence  between  an 
official  of  the  home  office  and  the  solicitors  of  Lawrence  soon  after  his 
surrender,  and  before  any  representation  had  been  made  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. This  correspondence  assumed  in  a  few  words  to  prejudge 
and  dispose  of  the  whole  question,  and  to  state  what  was  the  law  of 
this  country,  and  the  general  law  of  extradition  of  all  countries,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  trial  of  surrendered  fugitives.  It  was  unknown  to  and  un- 
authorized by  this  Government,  and  founded  on  the  representation  and 
the  argument  of  the  criminal.  It  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  and 
was  used  by  the  counsel  and  friends  of  Lawrence  in  the  United  States 
to  prejudge  the  question  and  create  difficulty  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments ;  and  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  which  requires  me  to  question 
the  reference  to  ex  parte  representations  made  by  the  paid  solicitors  of 
a  criminal  to  an  official  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  discussion  of  a  grave 
qnestion  involving  the  rights  and  impugning  the  conduct  of  a  friendly 
state,  and  jeoparding  the  maintenance  of  a  treaty  of  long  standing  and 
of  beneficial  operation. 

**Lord  Derby  also  quotes  a  letter  of  instruction  addressed  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  the  district  attorney  at  New 
York  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  Lawrence,  whose  case  in  the  whole 
correspondence  seems  to  have  overshadowed  that  of  Winslow,  which 
alone  is  the  subject  of  the  present  requisition  made  by  the  United  States 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  his  lordship  inquires  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Attorney-General  over  prosecutions  instituted  against 
extradited  criminals. 

"The  letter  in  question  was  addressed  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  one  of  his  subordinate  officers  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  a  case  under  his  charge.  The  Attorney-General  directs  that  *  Law- 
rence must  be  first  tried  upon  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  extradited, 
and  upon  no  other,  until  that  trial  is  ended.'    This  letter  of  instruction, 
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passing  from  a  superior  to  a  sabordinate  officer,  was  not,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be,  an  exi)osition  of  the  views  of  the  Oovernment  opon  any 
general  proposition,  bat  a  specific  instruction  in  a  particular  case ;  and 
whether  or  not  he  had  ever  examined  the  opinion  of  the  late  distio- 
gnished  ander-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afifairs  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the  same  appreciatiou 
of  treaty  rights  and  of  international  law  which  led  Lord  Hammond,  iu 
his  examination  before  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commous, 
to  say :  '  We  admit  in  this  country  that  if  a  man  is  bona  fide  tried  for 
an  ofiense  for  which  he  was  given  np,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his 
being  subsequently  tried  for  another  offense,  either  antecedently  com- 
mitted or  not.' 

'^  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Lord  Derby  as  to  the  power  of  the  At 
torney-General  over  prosecutions,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
United  States  an  offense  may  be  against  Federal  laws,  or  against  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States.  The  Attorney-General  has  power  to  control 
all  criminal  prosecution  for  offenses  against  the  Government  pending  in 
the  Federal  courts,  but  no  power  whatever  to  interfere,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  any  SUite  prosecution.  The  President  has,  in  like  mauuer, 
power  to  pardon  criminals  convicted,  and  to  direct  the  suspension  or 
dismissal  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  none  to 
pardon  those  tried  and  convicted  in  the  State  courts,  or  to  control  the 
proceedings  of  these  courts. 

<<  Criminals  of  both  classes  come  under  the  extradition  treaty.  It  hap- 
pens that  Lawrence  is  charged  with  crimes  against  the  Government, 
and  Winslow  and  the  other  forgers  with  crimes  against  State  laws. 

'^  Neither  the  President,  nor  any  officer  of  the  Federal  Government, 
has  power  to  control  or  to  dismiss  the  prosecution  in  Winslow's  case,  or 
in  any  case  where  the  offen^^e  is  against  the  laws  of  one  of  the  States, 
and  could  not  give  any  stipulation  or  make  any  arrangement  whatever 
as  to  the  offenses  for  which  he  should  be  tried  when  returned  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  State  against  whose  laws  he  may  have  offended. 

<^  But,  as  J  have  before  stated,  a  treaty,  duly  ratified  and  proclaimed, 
is  in  the  United  States  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  if  the  extradi- 
tion treat3'  did,  as  it  does  not,  provide  that  no  criminal  could  be  tried 
for  any  other  than  certain  particular  offenses,  such  a  provision  would 
be  binding  upon  all  courts,  both  State  and  Federal. 

<^  The  absence  of  any  such  provision  from  the  treaty  between  the  Unted 
States  and  Great  Britain  leaves  to  the  State  courts  the  extent  of  jaris- 
diction  over  returned  criminals,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  referred 
to  as  recognized  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts  of  both  countries. 

"  His  lordship  refers  to  the  'late  case  of  Blair,  who  was'  (as  his  lord- 
ship mildly  expresses  it)  'inveigled  by  a  British  subject,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  American  officers  from  the  United  States,  and  tried  at  Liver- 
pool for  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment'  He 
was  promptly  released  by  the  British  Government|  which  sent  him  b»ck 
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to  the  XJDited  States,  paying  his  expenses  back  to  the  place  whence  he 
had  been  brought  This  prompt  and  generoasly  just  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  duly  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  United 
States. 

'*  The  abduction  was,  however,  regarded  by  this  Government  as  a  case 
of  kidnapping;  but  the  power  so  promptly  and  efficiently  exercised  by 
the  British  Government  is  an  evidence  of  the  inherent  power  existing  in 
the  iK>litical  department  of  that  Government,  when  it  sees  fit  to  exer- 
cise it,  over  the  person  of  the  individual,  and  in  control  even  of  the 
judgments  of  the  courts.  Could  not  the  power  thus  summarily  exer- 
cised in  an  act  of  comity,  and  in  consideration  of  a  wrong  committed  in 
a  distant  jurisdiction,  be  also  exercised  in  the  performance  of  a  treaty 
obligation,  and  in  aid  of  the  administration  of  justice  without  being 
hampered  by  the  technicalities  of  a  municipal  actT  Whether  Blair 
personally  desired  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  is  not  known, 
nor  is  it  supposed  to  be  of  any  consequence.  He  was  deported  and 
sent  out  of  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction  by  the  political  authorities  of  the 
Government  without  process  of  law,  but  merely  upon  the  representation 
of  the  United  States  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  abduction  or 
inveiglement. 

^*  His  lordship  speaks  of  having  been  'assured  of  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  try  Lawrence  for  other  than  the  extradi- 
tion crime  for  which  he  was  surrendered.'  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  never  been  thus  assured,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  never  reached  any  such  conclusion, 
and  has  neither  expressed  nor  formed  any  such  intention.  It  does,  how- 
ever, hold  to  the  opinion  that,  if  thus  inclined,  it  has  the  power  and  the 
right,  after  having  tried  him  on  the  charge  on  which  he  was  surren- 
dered (although  he  may  have  been  surrendered  on  only  one  of  twelve  or 
more  charges  of  which  the  proofs  were  furnished),  with  a  bona  fide  intent 
and  effort  to  (ft>nvict  him  on  that  one  charge,  to  try  him  for  others  of 
the  many  offenses  of  which  he  lias  been  guilty.  It  does  not  conceal,  but 
avows  its  belief  in  this  right.  And  hereupon  Lord  Derby  advances  the 
startling  declaration,  which  I  repeat  in  his  own  words:  *They'  (Her 
Majesty's  Government)  *  have  always  regarded  the  claim  so  to  try  him 
as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1842.' 

"  If  Her  Majesty's  Government  seriously  advances  this  as  indicating  a 
mode  whereby,  in  their  judgment,  a  treaty  may  be  broken,  it  is  as  novel 
as  it  may  prove  to  be  far  reaching.  It  is  simply  the  proposition  that 
the  assertion  by  one  party  to  a  treaty  of  a  claim,  or  of  a  construction  of 
the  instrument  not  admitted  by  the  other,  and  without  any  act  in  dero- 
gation of  the  convention  or  of  the  rights  of  the  other  party,  constitutes 
of  itself  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 

"  I  note  this  assertion,  not  with  a  view  to  discussion,  but  in  the  hope 
that  so  dangerous  a  doctrine  may  prove  to  have  been  unguardedly  ad- 
vanced, and  may  not  be  left  unexplained  or  una  vowed  to  justify  future 
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actiou  (from  whatever  quarter)  qpon  its  broad  statemeDt,  ander  which 
treaties  and  conventions  become  worthless. 

^^  While  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  position  of  the  United 
States^  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  simply  demanded 
the  performance  by  Great  Britain  of  her  treaty  obligation  to  deliver 
fugitives  under  the  treaty  of  1842,  as  the  same  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  insists  that  no  British  statute  can  attach 
a  condition  to  the  treaty  foreign  to  its  terms. 

'^  If  any  proceedings  in  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  any  criminal, 
have  given  rise  to  question  or  complaint,  this  Government  is  prepared 
to  hear  and  properly  dispose  of  any  such  complaint. 

'^  But  while  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force,  the  Government  of  tbe  United 
States  would  be  strangely  forgetful  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  coun- 
try if  a  foreign  state  were  permitted  to  exact  stipulations  or  engage- 
ments pursuant  to  her  law,  but  foreign  to  the  treaty,  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  the  performance  of  treaty  obligations. 

<<  It  will  be  a  cause  of  great  regret  that  a  treaty  which  has  worked  so 
long  and  so  beneficially  should  be  terminated  on  such  a  ground;  bat 
the  decision  of  this  question  is  for  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  has  in  due  form,  and  after  compl3ing  with  every  require- 
ment of  the  treaty,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Winslow  and  the  other 
criminals  in  London,  and  it  is  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  decide 
w^hether  Great  Britain  will  or  will  not  perform  her  treaty  obligations. 

^^  You  will  read  this  instruction  to  Lord  Derby,  and  in  case  he  desires 
it,  you  will  furnish  him  with  a  copy." 

Mr.  Fishy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  May  22, 1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit; 
For.  Rel.,  1876. 

^^  Memorandum  of  a  conversation  between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Fishj  at  tlie  Department  of  State,  Saturday,  May  27, 1876. 

^<  Sir  Edward  Thornton  read  a  telegram  from  Lord  Derby,  statiug  in 
substance  that  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  United  States  ckargi  in  London,  had 
suggested  to  him  that  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  1842  might 
be  negotiated,  and  he  (Lord  Derby)  thereupon  proposed  an  article 
similar  to  the  3d  article  of  theprojet  of  a  treaty  which  was  nnder  con- 
sideration between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr.  Fish  in  June,  1873, 
which  proposed  to  restrict  the  trial  of  a  surrendered  fugitive  to  that  for 
the  specific  crime  for  which  he  may  have  been  surrendered,  and  to  which 
article  he  said  Mr.  Fish  had  proposed  an  amendment  prescribing  the 
time  within  which  the  fugitive  might  be  at  large  after  trial  or  discharge, 
before  he  could  be  arrested  for  trial  on  another  offense,  and  during 
which  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  country  by  which  he  had 
been  surrendered.  That  if  this  proposal  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  he  (Lord  Derby)  would  sign  the  new  article  in  London  with  Mr. 
Hoffman,  or  Sir  Edward  Thornton  would  be  authorized  to  sign  it  here 
with  Mr.  Fish. 

'<Mr.  Fish,  in  reply,  expressed  regret  and  surprise  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
should  have  made  any  suggestion  on  the  subject,  and  assured  Sir  Ed. 
ward  Thornton  that  Mr.  Hoffman  had  no  authority  from  his  Govern. 
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mcnt  to  make  or  tc  cutcrtain  any  such  xtropositiou  or  suggestion,  but 
that  he  was  strictly  limited  to  the  couvcyance  of  specific  instrnctious 
from  his  Government  so  far  as  relates  to  any  question  affecting  the  con- 
struction of  the  extradition  treaty  between  the  two  Governments,  and 
Mr.  Fish  requested  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  assure  Lord  Derby  to  this 
effect.  Mr.  Fish  added  that  he  endeavored  to  give  Mr.  Hoffman  instruc- 
tions oo  that  particular  question  which  should  be  read  to  Lord  Derby, 
and  not  to  leave  anything  for  oral  representation  or  oral  discussion,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  anj^  misapprehension  from  telegrams 
or  other  cause. 

"With  regard  to  the  proposition  for  negotiating  an  additional  article 
to  the  treaty  of  1842,  he  remarked  that  although  he  might  have  been 
willing  in  the  negotiation  of  1873  to  have  inserted  the  article  now  pro- 
posed, in  a  treaty,  which  gave  to  the  United  States  the  improvements 
which  it  desired  in  the  treaty  of  1842,  of  a  larger  list  of  extradition 
crimes  and  other  advantages,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  United 
States  would  now  accept  the  limitations  and  restrictions  upon  what  it 
holds  to  be  its  rights  under  the  treaty  without  obtaining  any  of  the 
advantages  for  which  such  limitations  might  have  been  accepted. 

"That the  United  States  is  extremely  anxious  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  interposed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty',  but  that  the  proposed  article  would  impose  upon  the 
United  States  the  limitation  which  it  denies  to  exist  under  the  treatj', 
and  would  secure  no  one  advantage  which  it  desired,  and  no  improve- 
ment upon  the  treaty  of  1842. 

"  And,  further,  that  in  view  of  the  argument  which  has  been  advanced 
by  the  British  Government,  of  the  controlling  force  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament over  all  treaties  or  arrangements  for  extradition  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  subsequent  to  its  enactment,  it  might  be  claimed, 
and  possibly  not  without  some  force,  that  an  article  in  amendment  or 
additional  to  the  treaty  of  1842,  would  bring  that  treaty  under  the 
oi)eration  and  control  of  the  act,  which  this  Government  denies  to  be 
the  case,  and  cannot  consent  to.  It  would  be  admitting  away  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  United  States  stands. 

"  He  referred  to  what  he  considered  defective  features  in  the  British 
act  of  1870,  which  he  thought  made  it  unequal  in  its  provisions  as  to  the 
British  and  to  the  foreign  Governments,  and  as  wanting  in  reciprocal 
powers  and  rights. 

"  He  further  said  that  ho  thought  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  patch  up  the 
treaty  of  1842;  that  the  i)reseut  would  not  bo  a  propitious  moment  for 
such  efforts;  and  that  whenever  anything  is  attempted  in  the  way  of 
altering  that  treaty,  it  would  require  a  more  general  revision,  and  espe- 
cially an  enlargement  of  the  list  of  extradition  crimes. 

"  Mr.  Fish  added  that  the  United  States  would  not  object  in  any  nego- 
tiation to  be  hereafter  entered  upon,  that  a  treaty  should  provide  to 
the  effect  that  a  surrendered  criminal  shall  not  be  tried  for  any  crime 
or  crimes  other  than  such  as  are  of  tbe  class  enumerated  in  the  treaty 
as  extradition  crimes,  nor  be  tried  for  any  political  offense. 

"In  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1852  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  (signed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Count 
Walewski),  which  contained  a  provision  to  that  general  effect. 

"And  upon  SirEdward  Thornton  observing  that  the  act  of  1870  would 
prevent  the  British  Government  from  agreeing  to  such  a  stipulation, 
Mr.  Fish  asked  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  couhl  not  obtain 
from  Parliament  a  si)ecial  enabling  or  ratifying  act  for  the  particular 
treaty  which  might  be  negotiated  between  the  two  countries. 
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^^  Mr.  Fish  further  said  that  with  such  provision  in  a  treaty,  and  with 
the  similarity  of  feeling  of  the  two  Governments  and  of  their  people  on 
the  question  of  political  asylum,  a  full  protection  would  be  secured 
against  the  trial  of  a  surrendered  fugitive  for  any  political  offense ;  and 
that  the  violation  of  such  provision  by  either  of  these  two  Governments 
was  not  within  the  reach  of  contemplation,  but,  should  it  occur,  it  would 
lead  to  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty  by  the  surrendering  state,  which 
would  also  be  at  liberty  to  hold  the  offending  state  to  its  responsi- 
bilities for  violating  a  treaty  engagement ;  the  treaty  would  be  broken 
by  an  act  in  violation  of  its  terms ;  whereas  if  the  state  on  which  the 
demand  for  surrender  is  made  decide  that  such  demand,  being  made  (as 
it  must  be)  for  one  of  the  extradition  offenses,  is  really  designed  to  bring 
the  fugitive  to  trial  for  a  political  offense,  and  refuses  surrender  on  that 
ground,  it  would  be  an  imputation  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  request, 
and  upon  the  integrity  of  the  demanding  state,  which  would  justly  give 
rise  to  resentful  feelings,  and  would  equally  lead  to  a  denunciation  of 
the  treaty  by  the  state  whose  requisition  has  been  refused,  arid  whose 
honor  and  integrity  has  been  questioned,  and  in  this  case  the  treaty 
would  fail,  not  for  an  act  done,  but  for  the  questioning  of  the  good  faith 
of  one  of  the  parties. 

"Hamilton  Fish. 

"Edwabd  Thornton." 


f< 


[Telef!;ram.] 


"  London,  June  17, 187C. 
"Fish,  Washington: 

"  Winslow  discharged  by  Judge  Mellor  in  chambers.  Judge  Lindley 
refused  to  act  on  Brent's  application;  referred  it  to  court  in6aiicon 
Monday. 

"  HOFPMAN." 

"  [Telegram.] 

"London,  June  19,  187C. 
"Fish,  Washmgion: 

"  Notified  by  Lord  Derby  that  on  Winslow's  discharge  attorney-gen- 
eral stated  present  condition  of  negotiations.  To-day  Brent  discharged, 
attorney -general  confining  himself,  am  informed  by  detectives,  to  same 
statement. 

"  Hoffman.'' 

"  Message  from  the  President  in  relation  to  the  extradition  treaty  with  Great 

Britain. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives : 

"By  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  signed  in  Washington  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1842,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  Governments  should,  upon  mutual  requisitions  re- 
spectively made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged 
with  certain  crimes  therein  enumerated,  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  either,  should  seek  an  asylum  or  be  found  within  the  territories 
of  the  other. 

"The  only  condition  or  limitation  contained  in  the  treaty  to  the  recip- 
rocal obligation  thus  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  wi^s  that  it  should  b^ 
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done  ODly.upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  the  fagitive  or  person  so  charged  should  be  found,  would 
justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  offense 
bad  there  been  committed. 

^<  In  the  month  of  February  last  a  requisition  was  duly  made,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  by  this  Government  upon  that  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of  one  Ezra  D.  Wiuslow,  charged  with 
extensive  forgeries  and  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  and 
was  found  within  the  territories  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  was  ap- 
prehended in  London.  The  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  fugitive 
was  duly  furnished  and  heard,  and  being  found  sufQcient  to  justify  his 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had  been  committed 
in  Great  Britain,  he  was  held  and  committed  for  extradition. 

"  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  however,  did  not  deliver  up  the  fugitive 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  every  re- 
/  qoirement  thereof  had  been  met  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but, 
instead  of  surrendering  the  fugitive,  demanded  certain  assurances  or 
stipulations  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  but  foreign  to  its  provisions, 
as  a  condition  of  the  performance  by  Great  Britain  of  her  obligations 
under  the  treaty. 

'^Id  a  recent  communication  to  the  House  of  EepreAentatives,  and  in 
answer  to  a  call  from  that  body  for  information  on  this  case,  I  submitted 
the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  two  Governments 
with  reference  thereto.  It  will  be  found  in  Executive  Document  No. 
173  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  present  session,  and  I  re- 
spectfully refer  thereto  for  more  detailed  information  bearing  on  the 
question. 

*^  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  that  the  British  Government 
bases  its  refusal  to  surrender  the  fagitive  and  its  demand  for  stipula- 
tions or  assurances  from  this  Government  on  the  requirements  of  a 
purely  domestic  enactment  of  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year  1870. 

"This  act  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Government  shortly  after 
its  enactment,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  advised  that  the 
United  States  understood  it  as  giving  continued  effect  to  the  existing 
engagements  under  the  treaty  of  1842  for  the  extradition  of  criminals; 
and,  with  this  knowledge  on  its  part  and  without  dissent  from  the  de- 
clared views  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  unchai)ged  nature  of  the 
reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  two  powers  under  the  treaty, 
Great  Britain  has  continued  to  make  requisitions  and  to  grant  surren- 
ders in  numerous  instances  without  suggestion  that  it  was  contemplated 
to  depart  from  the  practice  under  the  treaty  which  has  obtained  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  until  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  case  of 
Wiuslow,  it  is  assumed  that  under  this  act  of  Parliament  Her  Majesty 
may  require  a  stipulation  or  agreement  not  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
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as  a  coDdition  to  tlie  observance  by  her  Government  of  its  treaty -obliga- 
tions toward  this  country. 

<<This  I  have  felt  it  my  daty  emphatically  to  repel. 

"  In  addition  to  the  case  of  Winslow,  requisition  was  also  made  by  tbis 
Governracnt  on  that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of  Charles  J. 
Brent,  also  charged  with  forgery  committed  in  the  United  States  and 
found  in  Great  Britain.  The  evidence  of  criminality  was  dnly  heard 
and  the  fugitive  committed  for  extradition. 

'<  A  similar  stipulation  to  that  demanded  in  Winslow's  case  was  also 
asked  in  Brent's,  and  was  likewise  refused. 

<'It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  now  called  apon  to  announce  to 
you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  finally  release<l  both  of  these 
fugitives,  Winslow  and  Brent,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  thus  omitting  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  and  requirementsof  the  treaty  under  which 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals  is  made  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

<<Tbe  position  thus  taken  by  the  British  Government,  if  adhered  to, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  abrogation  and  annulment  of  the  article 
of  the  treaty  on  extradition. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  comport  with 
the  dignity  or  self-respect  of  this  Government  to  make  demands  upon 
that  Government  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  nor  to  entertain 
any  requisition  of  that  character  from  that  Government  under  the  treaty. 

"  It  will  be  a  cause  of  deep  regret  if  a  treaty  which  has  been  thus 
beneficial  in  its  practical  operation,  which  has  worked  so  well  and  so 
efficiently,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  exciting  and  at  times  violent 
political  disturbances  of  which  both  coup  tries  have  been  the  scene  dur- 
ing its  existence,  has  given  rise  to  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  either 
Government  against  either  its  spirit  or  its  provisions,  should  be  abruptly 
terminated. 

'•  It  has  tended  to  the  protection  of  society  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  both  countries.  Its  violation  or  annulment  would  be  a  retrograde 
step  in  international  intercourse. 

'^  I  have  been  anxious  and  have  made  the  effort  to  enlarge  its  scope, 
and  to  make  a  new  treaty  which  would  be  a  still  more  efficient  agent 
for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  crime.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  to  entertain  a  proposition  made  by  Great 
Britain,  pending  its  refusal  to  execute  the  existing  treaty,  to  amend  it 
by  practically  conceding  by  treaty  the  identical  conditions  which  that 
Goveriiineut  demands  under  its  act  of  Parliament.  In  addition  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  United  States  entering  upon  negotiations  onder  the 
menace  of  an  intended  violation  or  a  refusal  to  execute  the  terms  of  an 
existing  treaty,  I  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  treat  of  only  the  one  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Great  Britain  while  the  United  States  desires  an  en- 
largement of  the  list  of  crimes  for  which  extradition  may  be  asked,  and 
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other  improvements  which  experience  has  shown  might  be  embodied  in 
a  new  treaty. 

^^  It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  determine  whether  tl^e  article  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  extradition  is  to  be  any  longer  regarded  as  oblig- 
atoiy  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  as  forming  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Should  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment remain  unchanged,  I  shall  not,  without  an  expression  of  the  wish 
of  Congress  that  I  should  do  so,  take  any  action  either  in  making  or 
granting  requisitions  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  under  the 
treaty  of  1842. 

**  Respectfully  submitted. 

"U.  S.  Geant. 
"  Washington,  June  20, 187G." 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  13th 
iDstant,  informing  me,  at  the  request  of  the  governor-general  of  Canada, 
that  one  Charles  P.  Jones  was  committed  to  jail  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
apoQ  the  30th  ultimo,  as  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  the  United  States, 
but,  as  no  application  for  his  surrender  under  the  extradition  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1842  had  reached  the  Canadian  Government,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  his  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  his  com- 
mitment. 

^*  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  some  time  since  addressed  me, 
requesting  an  application  in  the  usual  form  for  the  delivery  of  Jones 
under  the  treaty,  bu  t  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  prefer  such  applica- 
tion, for  the  reason  stated  in  my  note  of  the  17th  May  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  Maraine  Smith. 

"  Since  the  date  of  that  note  the  case  of  Winslow  has  been  disposed 
of  by  a  refusal  to  surrender  him,  and  by  his  discharge  from  custody. 
Thereupon,  and  on  the  20th  ultimo,  the  President  communicated  to  Con- 
gress the  reasons  which  in  his  opinion  made  it  impossible  to  prefer  fur- 
ther demands  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  under  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1842. 

^'  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  this  message,  which  will  ex- 
plain the  position  which  the  President  has  felt  constrained  to  adopt,  and 
the  reasons  why  a  request  for  the  surrender  of  Jones  has  not  been  pre- 
ferred. 

"  In  bringing  these  reasons  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor- general 
of  Canada,  I  will  thank  you  to  express  to  him  my  appreciation  of  his 
courtesy  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Jnly  18,  1876.     MSS.  Notes, 
Gr.  Brit. ;  For.  Eel.,  1876. 

"Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  instruction  to  Mr.  Hoffman  of  the  22d 
May,  and  prior  to  the  daite  of  his  lordship's  reply.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment had  discharged  from  custody  the  fugitives  whose  surrender 
had  been  demanded  of  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
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requirements  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  Governments  providing  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals.  This  act  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment called  for  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  announced  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  20th  of  June 
last,  of  which  you  have  been  given  a  copy,  wherein  he  stated  that  tbe 
position  thus  taken  by  the  British  Government,  if  adhered  to,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  the  abrogation  and  annulment  of  the  article  of  the 
treaty  on  extradition ;  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not,  in 
his  judgment,  comport  with  the  dignity  or  self-respect  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  make  demands  upon  that  Government  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive criminals,  nor  to  entertain  any  requisition  of  that  character  from 
that  Government  under  the  treaty.  The  general  question  has  therefore, 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  while  the  British  Government  adheres  to 
the  position  it  has  taken,  become  an  abstract  one,  and  this  GovemmeDt 
has  no  desire,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prolong  a  discussion  whicb 
does  not  promise  to  lead  to  any  good  result. 

^'I  deem  it  proper,  however,  to  correct  an  error  of  fact  into  which  Lis 
lordship  appears  to  have  fallen. 

<^  In  my  instruction  of  the  24th  of  May,  alluding  to  a  statement  of  tbe 
home  secretary  that  no  question  had  been  raised  by  him  until  he  was 
satisfied  tfiat  Lawrence  had  beph  indicted,  though  not  arraigned,  for 
smuggling,  I  stated  that  the  indictment  against  Lawrence  for  smuggling 
was  found  some  time  before  any  proceedings  w^ere  taken  for  his  extra- 
dition. In  reply  thereto  Lord  Derby  now  states,  *  this  may  be  so,  bat 
Lawrence  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  this  indictment  for  smog* 
gling  after  his  extradition.' 

'^  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  and  upon  the  aothority 
of  a  report  from  the  officer  particularly  charged  with  the  prosecution  of 
Lawrence,  which  entirely  agrees  with  the  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  Department  of  State,  it  may  be  stated  that  since  Lawrence  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  custody  upon  the  proceedings  taken  iu 
London  for  his  extradition,  he  has  not  been  arrested,  has  not  given  bail^ 
and  has  not  been  arraigned  or  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  charge  of 
smuggling,  nor  has  he  been  arrested,  arraigned,  or  called  upon  to  plead 
to  any  indictment,  or  to  any  charge  whatever,  not  based  upon  the  par- 
ticular charge  of  forgery,  upon  which  he  was  surrendered. 

<^  Bail  was  fixed  by  the  court  upon  a  single  indictment  based  on  the 
forgery  on  which  he  was  extradited,  which  was  never  oflFered,  and  to 
this  indictment,  based  on  this  forgery,  Lawrence  pleaded  guilty  on  the 
24:th  of  June. 

**  This  plea  being  entered,  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  has  since  been 
at  largo  pending  sentence. 

"  Some  error  has  also  arisen  in  reference  to  the  statement  that  I  in- 
formed Sir  Edward  Thornton  that  although  Lawrence  had  not  been  ar- 
raigned for  any  crime  other  than  that  for  which  ho  was  given  op,  he 
had  given  bail  to  appear  for  other  crimes. 
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*' The  accomplished  ininister  of  Great  Britain  mast  have  misunder- 
stood what  was  said  on  this  point,  as  Lawrence,  prior  to  his  plea  of 
guilty  on  the  charge  for  which  he  was  surrendered,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  alleged  conversation,  had  never  given  bail  upon  auy  charge 
whatever. 

"Believing  it  important  that  no  mistake  of  fact  should  exist  as  to 
these  proceedings,  you  will,  with  Lord  Derby^s  permission,  leave  with 
him  a  copy  of  this  instruction." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Piorrepout,  Aag.  5,  1876.    MSS.  Inst,  Gr.Brit.; 
For.  Rel.,1876. 

"I  have  the  lionor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
27tb  instant,  wherein  yon  inform  me  that  you  have  received  instructions 
from  Lord  Derby  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared, as  a  temporary  measure  until  a  new  extradition  treaty  can  be  con- 
daded,  to  put  in  force  all  powers  vested  in  it  for  the  surrender  of  accused 
persons  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  1842, 
without  asking  for  any  engagement  as  to  such  persons  not  being  tried 
in  the  United  States  for  other  than  the  oflfenses  for  which  extradition 
bag  been  demanded. 

^'Tonr  note  also  calls  attention  to  the  provision  laid  down  in  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  that  the  tenth  article  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  shall  signify  its  wish 
to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer. 

"  I  have  laid  your  note  before  the  President,  who  observes  with  great 
satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  decided  to  use  its  powers 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  without  asking  any  stipulations 
or  engagements  in  the  nature  of  those  which,  in  recent  correspondence 
with  reference  to  the  requisition  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Winslow  and  others,  had  compelled  him,  with  extreme  regret  and 
reluctance,  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  under  the  position  then  taken 
by  the  British  Government,  if  it  be  adhered  to,  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  either  to  make  demands 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals 
or  to  entertain  requisitions  of  tbat  character  from  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment under  the  treaty. 

"The  President  concurs  fully  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  its 
(Appreciation  of  the  very  serious  inconvenience  and  the  great  encourage- 
ment to  crime  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  extradition  of  criminals 
between  two  states  whoso  relations  of  business  and  of  social  intercourse 
are  as  close  and  as  intimate  as  those  which  happily  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  he  greets  the  decision 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  announced  in  your  note  to  ask  no  engage- 
ment with  regard  to  the  trial  of  persons  surrendered,  as  the  removal  of 
the  obstacle  which  arrested  the  execution  and  eflQciency  of  the  extradi- 
tion article  of  the  treaty  of  1842. 
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"  He  hopes,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  now  take 
into  consideration  the  applications  heretofore  made  by  the  United 
States  for  the  surrender  of  Winslow  and  Brent  and  Gray,  with  regard 
to  each  of  whom  the  evidence  of  criminality  has  been  duly  furnished 
and  heard,  and  was  found  suflBcient  to  justify  his  apprehension  and 
commitment  for  trial  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty. 
On  an  indication  of  readiness  to  surrender  those  persons,  he  will  au- 
thorize an  agent  to  receive  them,  and  will  be  ready  and  glad  to  respond 
to  any  requisitions  which  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  which  he 
will  then  regard  as  iu  full  force  until  such  time  as  eitlier  Government 
shall  avail  itself  of  the  right  to  terminate  it  provided  by  the  eleventh 
article,  or  until  a  more  comprehensive  arrangement  can  be  reached 
between  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to  the  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals, an  object  to  which  he  will  be  glad  to  give  the  attention  of  this 
Government,  with  his  most  earnest  desire  for  a  mutually  satisfactory 
result." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  E.  Tboniton,  Oct.  30,  1670.      MSS.  Kotes,  Gr. 
Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1876. 

"  Message  from  the  Presideiit,  transmitting  documents  relative  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  hetvccen  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain, 

"  To  the  Senate : 

*'When  Congress  adjourned  in  August  last  the  executiou  of  the  extra- 
dition article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  had  been  interrupted. 

"The  United  States  had  demanded  of  Uer  Majesty's  Government  the 
surrender  of  certain  fugitives  from  justice,  charged  with  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  who  had  sought 
asylum  and  were  found  within  the  territories  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  had,  in  due  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  fur- 
nished the  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  fugitives,  which  had  been 
found  sufficient  to  justify  their  ai)preheusion  and  commitment  for  trial, 
as  required  by  the  treaty,  and  the  fugitives  were  held  and  committed 
for  extradition. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  demanded  from  the  United 
States  certain  assurances  or  stipulations  as  a  condition  for  the  surrender 
of  these  fugitives. 

**A8  the  treaty  contemi)lated  no  such  conditions  to  the  performance 
of  the  obligations  which  each  Government  had  assumed,  the  demand 
for  stipulations  on  the  part  of  this  Government  was  repelled, 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  thereupon,  in  June  last,  released  two  of 
the  fugitives  (Ezra  D.  Winslow  and  Charles  I.  Brent),  and  subsequently 
released  a  third  (one  William  E.  Gray),  and  refusing  to  surrender,  set 
them  at  liberty. 
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"In  a  message  to  the  two  hoases  of  CoDgress  on  the  20tli  day  of  June 
last,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  facts  as  above  referred  to,  I  said: 

"  *Tlie  position  tlius  taken  by  tbo  British  Government,  if  adhered  to,  cannot  bat  be 
regarded  as  the  abrogation  and  annulment  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  on  extradition. 
Under  these  circamatances  it  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  comport  with  the  dignity  or 
self-respect  of  this  Government  to  make  demands  upon  that  Government  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  criminals,  nor  to  entertain  any  requisition  of  that  character  from 
that  Government  under  the  treaty.* 

"Article  XI  of  the  treaty  of  1842  provided  that— 

"'The  tenth  article  (that  relating  to  extradition)  should  continue  in  force  until  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  signify  its  wish  to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer.' 

"In  view,  however,  of  the  great  importance  of  an  extradition  treaty, 
especially  between  two  states  as  intimately  connected  in  commercial  and 
social  relations  as  are  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  yet  reach  a  di£ferent  de- 
cision from  that  then  attained,  I  abstained  from  recommending  any 
action  by  Congress  terminating  the  extradition  article  of  th^  treaty.  I 
have,  however,  declined  to  take  any  steps  under  the  treaty  toward 
extradition. 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  now  to  announce  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country  that  by  the  voluntary  act  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment the  obstacles  which  had  been  interposed  to  the  execution  of  the 
extradition  article  of  the  treaty  have  been  removed. 

"  (Jn  the  27th  of  October  last,  Her  Majesty's  representative  at  this  cap- 
ital, under  instructions  from  Lord  Derby,  informed  this  Government 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  prei)arcd,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  until  a  new  extradition  treaty  can  be  concluded,  to  put  in  force 
all  powers  vested  in  it  for  the  surrender  of  accused  persons  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  StatCv^,  under  the  treaty  of  1842,  without  asking 
for  any  engagement  as  to  such  persons  not  being  tried  in  the  United 
States  for  other  than  the  ofienses  for  which  extradition  had  been  de- 
manded. 

"  I  was  happy  to  greet  this  announcement  as  the  removal  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  had  arrested  the  execution  of  the  extradition  treaty  between 
the  two  countries. 

"  In  reply  to  the  note  of  Her  Majesty's  representative,  after  referring 
to  the  applications  heretofore  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  fugitives  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  which  was  laid 
before  Congress  at  its  last  session,  it  was  stated  that  on  an  indication 
of  readiness  to  surrender  these  persons,  an  agent  would  be  authorized 
to  receive  them,  and  I  would  be  ready  to  respond  to  requisitions  which 
may  be  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  under  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  which  I  would  then  regard  as  in  full  force 
until  such  time  as  either  Government  shall  avail  itself  of  the  right  to 
terminate  it  provided  by  the  eleventh  article,  or  until  a  more  compre- 
hensive arrangement  can  be  reached  between  the  two  Governments  in 
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regard  to  tbc  extradition  of  criminals — an  object  to  which  the  attentioQ 
of  this  Government  wonld  gladly  bo  given,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  a 
mntually  satisfactory  result. 

"A  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  Eer  Majesty's  representative 
at  this  capital  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  is  transmitted 
herewith. 

*<  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  now  to  announce  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  while  expressing  its  desire  not  to  be  understood 
to  recede  from  the  interpretation  which,  in  its  previous  correspondence 
it  has  put  upon  the  treaty,  but  having  regard  to  the  prospect  of  a  new 
treaty,  and  the  power  possessed  by  eitlier  party  of  spontaneously  de- 
nouncing the  old  one,  caused  the  rearrest  on  the  4th  instant  of  Brent, 
one  of  the  fugitives  who  had  been  previously  discharged ;  and,  after 
awaiting  the  requisite  time  within  which  the  fugitive  is  entitled  to  ap- 
peal or  to  apply  for  his  discharge,  on  the  2l8t  instant,  surrendered  him 
to  the  agent  appointed  on  behalf  of  this  Government  to  receive  and  to 
convey  him  to  the  United  States. 

<^  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  rear 
rest  and  to  deliver  up  Winslow  and  Gray,  the  other  fugitives  who  had 
been  arrested  and  committed  on  the  requisition  of  the  United  States, 
but  were  released  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  assurances  and  stipulations  then  required  by  Great  Britain.  These 
persons,  however,  are  believed  to  have  escaped  from  British  jurisdic- 
tion ;  a  diligent  search  has  failed  to  discover  them. 

'^  As  the  surrender  of  Brent,  without  condition  or  stipulation  of  any 
kind  being  asked,  removes  the  obstacle  which  interrupted  the  execution 
of  the  treaty,  I  shall  no  longer  abstain  from  making  demands  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  nor  from 
entertainiog  requisitions  of  that  character  from  that  Government  under 
the  treaty  of  1842,  but  will  again  regard  the  treaty  as  operative,  hoping 
to  be  able  before  long  to  conclude  with  her  Majesty's  Government  a  new 
treaty  of  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  nature. 

"XJ.  S.  Geant. 

"  Washington,  December  23, 1876." 

**  LUl  of  papers  iransniiiied  io  the  Senate  wUh  the  foregoing  meeaage. 

•*  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  May  13, 1876. 

"  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  May  17,  1876. 

"  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  May  23,  1876. 

"  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  May  26,  1876. 

"  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  July  13,  1876. 

"Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  July  18, 1876. 

"Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fisli,  October  27,1876. 

"  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  October  30,  1876. 

"Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Piorrepont  (telegram),  November  1,  1876. 

"  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Pierrepont  (telegram),  November  24,  1876. 

"Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  November  29,  1876. 
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" Mr.  Pierrepont  to^fi^®  *^  passage.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  that 
"Mr.  Pierrepont  to  MrJi©  treaty  of  1842  should  continue  effective  between 
"Mr.  Pierrepont  to  Mr.  Pioiccordiug  to  its  terms,  until  replaced  by  a  new 
"Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Pierrepont^ation  to  this  effect  appears  in  a  note  addressed 

"'M^.T^^sl'^i^Til'^^'^^^^  -^><--  ^'-teof  October 27,  187C. 

For.  Rel.  1877.  X 

Mr.  Lowell,  July  K,,  1881.    MSS.  lust., 

On  December  23, 187G,  Mr.  Fish,  ii? 
that,  as  the  British  Government  had  or] 
of  sarrrender  of  certain  fugitives  from  tllltotes,  was  arrested  in  Ireland 
dent  will  be  now  ready  to  respond  to  auyi^cliteil,  under  the  treaty 
made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  GovernmeiH^j.y  rpj^^  extradition 
of  the  treaty  of  1842,"  etc.  ^SlIsiO.    Upon  being 

"Upon  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  23d  i"S^ warrants  issued 
Brent,  having  been  delivered  up,  had  sailed  from  iV^i^^p  offenses 
steamer  Parthia,  a  note  was  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Thon^^  ^^  capicis 
ing  him  of  the  fact  of  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive,  and  hi^L  states 
for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  Winslow  and  Gray,  fo^Iocu- 
warrants  had  been  issued,  could  not  be  found,  and  stating  thai 
President  would  now  be  ready  to  respond  to  any  requisitions  prefer]^ 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  would  hereafter  make  similar  requi- 
sitions under  the  treaty,  and  regard  the  treaty  as  in  full  force,  subject 
to  the  right  reserved  to  either  party  to  terminate  the  same  pursuant  to 
the  eleventh  article  thereof.  I  informed  yon  immediately  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  note  by  telegraph,  on  its  transmission  on  the  23d. 

"A  copy  of  the  note  in  question  and  of  Sir  Edward's  reply  thereto  is 
herewith  inclosed. 

"At  the  same  time  a  note  was  addressed  to  the  British  representative 
with  reference  to  Maraiue  Smith,  who  has  been  held  for  a  long  time,  as 
you  know,  and  requesting  his  surrender.    •    ♦    • 

"Upon  the  26th  the  British  minister  himself  addressed  the  Depart* 
ment,  asking  that  a  warrant  might  be  issued  for  the  arrest  and  deten- 
tion of  one  Alfred  Brush,  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  Canada,  with  a 
view  to  his  extradition,  and  a  warrant  or  mandate  from  this  Depart- 
ment was  issued  the  same  day. 

"Extradition  appears  therefore  to  have  been  fairly  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  countries  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842. 

"The  President  transmitted  to  Congress  upon  the  26th  instant  a 
special  message  with  reference  to  extradition,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  the  late  correspondence  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  printed  copies 
are  obtained  of  the  correspondence  and  message,  copies  shall  be 
transmitted. 

"The  President  reviews  the  question,  and  announces  that  he  will 
hereafter  entertain  and  make  requisitions  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminals." 

Mr.  Cadwalador,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Dec.  27, 187G.    MSS. 
lost.,  Gp.  Brit;  For.  Rcl.,  187G. 
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oflFense  before  any  question  or  lui  turji  p*^^^> .  ed." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCreery,  Mar.  7,  lb77.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"  Fugitives  when  surrendered  to  justice  without  more  being  said, are 
surrendered  thereto,  generally,  absolutely  and  simply.'^ 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Solicitor- General,  15  Op.,  500,  adopted  by  Mr.Frelin^- 
hnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Nov.  21,  1882.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

"In  1875,  the  dispute  concerning  Lawrence,  the  forger,  arose.    Law- 
rence's extradition  had  been  demanded  on  a  dozen  distinct  counts  of 
forgery,  and  he  had  been  surrendered  on  one  count  alon^.    The  charge 
on  that  count  proving  defective,  the  Kew  York  court  proceeded  to  take 
up  the  other  counts  for  the  same  offense.    Her  Majesty's  GovernmeDt 
demanded  that,  according  to  the  act  of  1870,  assurance  should  be  given 
that  Lawrence  should  not  be  tried  for  any  other  than  the  extradition 
crime,  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  tbe  surrender  was  grounded.    This 
assurance  could  not  be  given.    As  a  result,  the  operation  of  the  extra- 
dition article  was  for  a  time  suspended,  and  justice  failed  in  sevend 
cases,  to  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  both  countries.    The  situation 
so  created  became  at  last  intolerable,  and  the  dispute  was  ended  by  the 
tacit  admission  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
domestic  act  of  one  of  the  yartiea  should  not  control  an  international 
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compact  made  before  its  passage.  An  agreemcDt  was  entered  into  that 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  should  continue  effective  between 
the  two  Governments,  according  to  its  terms,  until  replaced  by  a  new 
treaty.  The  British  declaration  to  this  effect  appears  in  a  note  addressed 
by  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  under  date  of  October  27,  1876, 
since  when  no  dispute  has  occurred." 

Mr.  Frelinghnyseii,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  July  15,  1834.    MSS.  lust., 
Gr.  Brit. 

L.,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  arrested  in  Ireland 
at  the  instance  of  this  Government,  and  extradited,  under  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  of  1842,  upon  a  charge  of  forgery.  The  extradition 
proceedings  occurred  in  1875,  under  the  British  act  of  1870.  Upon  being 
bronght  back  to  this  country  he  was  arrested  on  bench  warrants  issued 
by  a  United  States  circuit  court,  based  on  charges  of  other  offenses 
committed  before  his  surrender,  and  was  afterwards  served  with  a  capias 
issued  by  the  same  court  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  the  United  States 
to  recover  a  debt  duo  prior  to  his  surrender.  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion in  any  civil  action,  or  for  any  offense  other  than  that  for  which  he 
was  extradited,  wa^  claimed  for  him,  mainly  upon  the  following  grounds: 
(1)  that  such  immunity  is  provided  for  by  the  British  act  of  1870;  (2) 
that  it  is  to  be  implied  from  the  treaty  of  1842 ;  (3)  that  it  is  conceded 
by  sec.  5275,  Rev.  Stat.  It  was  advised  (1)  that  the  British  act  of  1870 
and  sec.  5275,  Rev.  Stat.,  did  not  apply;  (2)  that  the  immunity  did  not 
arise  by  implication  from  the  treaty  of  1842;  (3)  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  was  not  restricted  to  tlie  extradition  crime. 

15  Op.,  514,  rbillips,  1875. 

When  discussing  this  question  in  the  eighth  edition  of  my  work  on 
Criminal  Practice  and  Pleading,  section  49-  and  also  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  my  book  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  section  840, 1  took  the  position  that 
it  was  **  an  abuse  of  this  high  process,  and  an  infringement  of  those  rights 
of  asylum  which  the  law  of  nations  rightly  sanctions,  to  permit  tbe 
charge  of  an  offense  for  which  extradition  lies  to  cover  an  offense  for 
which  extradition  does  not  lie,  or  which  it  is  not  considered  politic  to  in- 
voke." In  Rauscher's  case,  decided,  in  conformity  with  this  view,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  December  0, 1886,  it  was 
held  that  where  a  party  was  extradited  from  England  on  the  charge  of 
murder  of  a  sailor,  he  could  not  be  tried,  when  brought  to  this  country, 
on  the  charge  of  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  on  the  same 
seaman  (Waite,  C.  J.,  diss.).  But  aside  from  cases  arising  under  trea- 
ties, the  question  is  not  how  the  defendant  was  brought  into  the  juris- 
diction, but  whether  he  is  in  it.  If  he  is,  he  is  indictable  in  such  court, no-  ; 
matter  by  what  outrageous  perversion  of  process  he  was  brought  within!  \ 
its  clutch.  (Caldwell's  case,  8  Blatch.,  131;  U.  S.  v.  Lawrence,  13* ' 
Blatch.,  295;  Adriance  v.  Lagrave,  59  N.  Y.,  110;  Miller,  in  re,  C  Cr. 
Law  Mag.;  511;  19  Bost.,  Eep  ,  453;  Ker's  case,  110  111.  631,  aff.  Sup. 
Ct.  U.  S.,  Dec.  1886.  See  note  to  6  Cr.  Law  Mag.,  514,  and  several 
Canada  rulings  cited  in  U.  S.  For.  Rel.  1876,  235;  Clarke  on  Bxtrad. 
(2d  ed.),  90-93;  Paxton's  case,  10  Low.  Can.  Eep.,  212,  11,  352;  Von 
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Aernam's  case.  Up.  Can.  Rop.,  4  0.  P.,  288.    See  also  House  Ex.  Doc. 
173, 44th  GoDg.,  1st  sess.) 

That  as  a  matter  of  international  law  the  defendant  should  only  be 
tried  for  the  offense  for  which  he  is  extradited,  see  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence, 
14  Alb.  Law  J.,  96 ;  19  ibid.^  329 ;  Cairns,  chancellor,  as  quoted  in  U.  S. 
For.  Eel.,  1876,  286,  296 ;  Spear  on  Extrad.,  chap,  vi ;  Lowell,  J.,  in  10 
Am.  Law  J.,  617, 620 ;  U.  S.  v.  Watts,  8  Sawyer,  370,  14  Fed.  Bep.,  130; 
Com.  V.  Hawes,  13  Bush,  697 ;  14  Cox  C.  C,  135;  State  v.  Vanderpool, 
39  Ohio  St.,  273;  Compton  v.  Wilder,  40  Ohio  St.,  130;  Cannon,  in  re, 
47  Mich.,  487 ;  Blauford  v.  State,  10  Tex.,  627 ;  Kelty  v.  State,  13  Tex. 
Ap.,  158.  See  to  same  effect  Mr.  Sprague  in  London  Law  Mag.  for 
1875, 139 ;  Eenault  Etude  sur  I'Extradition.  It  should  be  added  that  a 
clause  in  a  treaty  which  provides  that  the  defendant  shall  be  only  tried 
for  the  offense  specified  in  the  demand  would  sometimes  defeat  justia'. 
Often  A  minor  treaty  offense  is  contained  in  the  major  offense  for  which 
extradition  is  demanded,  or  one  treaty  offense,  not  technically  specified 
in  the  demand,  is  ancillary  to  one  which  is  so  specified.  In  such  cases 
it  would  not  be  contended  that  it  is  right  that  the  defendant,  on  the 
offense  as  charged  turning  out  not  to  exactly  cover  the  offense  as  proved, 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  country  from  which  he  came.  The  more  rea- 
sonable treaty  limitation  is  that  on  the  specified  charge  failing,  he  may 
be  tried  for  any  other  enumerated  offense  which  rests  on  the  same  facts 
as  those  on  which  rests  the  charge  in  the  extradition  proceedings.  Tbns 
in  this  way,  after  a  surrender  for  burglary  (including  larceny),  the  de- 
fendant could  be  tried  for  larceny,  burglary  not  being  technically  sus- 
tainable. 

For  an  account  of  Winslow's  case,  see  1  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.))^3i  '^^ 
author  concludes  that  "their  (the  American)  contention  as  to  the  express 
meaning  of  article  10  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  as  to  the  inability  of  the 
act  of  1670  to  affect  it,  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  The  question  as  to  the 
tacit  understanding  and  practice  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  extradition 
is  an  issue  rather  of  fact  than  of  law." 

As  to  whether,  when  a  treaty  excludes  citizens  of  country  of  refuge,  a  demand 
for  such  a  citizen  can  be  maintained,  see  Trimble's  case,  supra,  $  268. 

IV.  CRIME  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  WITRIN  JURISDICTION  OF  DEMANDING 

STATE. 

(1)  On  lakd. 
§271. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  in  reply ^-that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  neither  exercises  any  authority,  nor  claims  any  control, 
in  respect  to  the  persons  of  citizens  of  this  country  who  are  accused  of 
ofifenses  committed,  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  against  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
Government  ;  that  he  would, however,  willingly  throw  no  obstacle  in  thn 
way  of  their  prompt  trial  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunals  or  anthorities 
of  the  state  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been 
perpetrated ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  sail- 
ors belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  boatman  of  M  arseilles  in  France,  ho  is  notdisi^sed 
to  interpose  any  objection  to  their  surrender  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
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mentiOD  whoso  territory  they  had* sought  an  asylum,  to  tho  French 
Oovemment,  to  bo  taken  to  France  for  trial." 

Mr.  Derrick,  Actuig  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boialecombe,  Oct.  23,  1850.    M8S. 
Notes*  France. 

''The  first  reservation  which  Mr.  Moustier  makes  is  that  in  a  case  oc- 
earring  under  a  treaty  of  extradition  like  that  between  France  and  Por- 
tngal,  when  the  alleged  fugitive  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  third  power 
not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  France  exercises  absolute  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  surrender  independently  of  the  state  of  which  the 
fugitive  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  France  insists  upon  this,  although 
the  treaty  of  extradition  secures  to  each  party  the  privilege  of  consult- 
ing with  a  state  or  sovereign  to  whom  the  alleged  fugitive  holds  alle* 
giance. 

"  I  find  su£9cient  reason  to  approve  of  your  reply  to  Mr.  Moustier  on 
that  point.  IS^o  treaty  made  between  two  sovereigns  can  at  all  affect 
any  existing  rights  of  a  third  state  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
Whenever  such  a  state  interpellates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  legal  right 
of  its  own,  it  is  entitled  to  be  heard  and  to  have  its  claim  determined 
upon  the  principles  of  international  law.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  antic- 
ipating an  exigency  in  which  such  an  interpellation  would  be  improp- 
erly made  by  the  United  States,  and  certainly  no  ground  was  aCbrded 
by  Mr.  Moaatier's  proceedings  in  the  case  of  De  Silveira  for  supposing 
that  such  an  interpellation,  when  properly  made,  would  in  any  case  be 
disregarded  by  the  French  Government." 

Mr.  Soward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dix,  Feb.  8,  16G8.    MSS.  Inst.,  Franco. 

''If  an  American  citzien  commits  a  crime  in  a  foreign  country  and  es- 
capes thence  to  another  foreign  country,  between  which  and  that 
wherein  the  offense  was  committed  there  exists  an  extradition  for  of- 
fenses sach  as  that  charged,  his  citizenship  docs  not  afford  ground  for 
the  American  representative  to  do  more  than  to  sec  that  his  reclamation 
^nd  extradition  are  properly  made  and  conducted." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bcardslej,  Mar.  22,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  Barb.  Pow- 
ers. 

'^  Your  dispatoh,  No.  130,  relating  to  the  demand  by  Belgium  for  the 
extradition  from  Holland  of  Adolph  Schmiderberg,  has  becii  received. 
In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  my  No.  09,  the  perusal  of  your  No.  130 
induces  mo  to  point  out  to  you  the  propriety  of  inquiring,  with  some 
particularity,  when  and  where  Schmiderberg  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  of  ascertaining  whether  ho  has  a  certificate  of  nat- 
nralization,  how  long  he  resided  in  the  United  States  before  obtaining 
it,  how  long  ho  has  resided  away  from  the  United  States  since  obtain- 
ing it,  what  bis  pursuits  in  Europe  have  been,  and  what  evidence  there 
is  of  an  intent  on  his  part  to  return  to  this  country. 

"  The  criminal  law  of  this  country  asserts  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses 
cpiomitted  wjtliiu  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  or  Territory  enacting 
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the  law,  but  over  no  crimes  committed  beyond  it.  An  American  citi- 
zen, therefore,  committiDg  an  offense  in  Europe  cannot  be  punished  for 
that  offense  by  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  under  American  laws, 
and  will  escape  punishment  altogether  if  he  can  claim  the  protection  of 
his  Government  against  a  demand  for  extradition. 

"  On  motives  of  general  policy  it  would  not  be  thought  worth  while  to 
authorize  any  intervention  in  favor  of  a  criminal  in  such  case,  even  if 
he  were  a  native-born  citizen.  In  the  case  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  the 
representative  of  the  Government  should  further  inquire  whether  he  be 
a  bona  fide  naturalized  citizen,  and  whether  he  has  done  any  act  indi- 
cating a  purpose  to  forfeit  his  acquired  citizenship. 

'^  In  the  present  case  the  Department,  referring  to  its  former  instruc- 
tions, confides  in  your  discretion  and  good  judgment." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gorham,  Apr.  16, 1874.    MSS.  lust.,  Belgium ;  For. 
Rcl.,  1876.  As  to  extraterritorial  crime,  see  supra^  $  15. 

'<  You  also  mention  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Eussian  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs,  thcat  the  treaty  contain  a  provision  for  the  extradition 
of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
either  country  outside  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
whose  laws  are  offended  against.  This  cannot  be  conceded.  It  is  at 
once  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  this  Government  and  to  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  in  effect  would  render  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  one  country  operative  within  the  territorial  sovereignty 
of  another  independent  sovereign  power.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  an  accused  party  is  entitled  to  trial  within  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  is  committed ;  no  offender  can  be  tried  in  the , 
United  States  for  an  offense  committed  without  its  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewell,  May  9,  1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Kussia. 

"  In  view  of  the  marked  difference  which  is  known  to  exist  between 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  many  of 
the  nations  with  which  we  enter  into  treaty  relations  on  the  subject, 
both  in  the  characterization  of  crimes  and  the  modes  of  procedure  in 
the  trial  of  i)erson8  accused  of  crimes,  and  inasmuch  as  an  observance 
of  this  policy  (of  restricting  demand  to  heinous  crimes)  has  so  far  been 
found  to  be  effective  of  the  purpose  which  you  very  justly  ascribe  to 
extradition  treaties,  i.  c,  'to  punish  crime  and  prevent  criminals  of 
either  country  from  taking  up  an  asylum  within  tie  territories  of  the 
other,'  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  secure  a  due  regard  for  indi- 
vidual rights,  the  Government  is  not  at  present  disposed  to  depart 
from  it  in  concluding  any  new  treaty  on  that  subject." 

Same  to  same,  June  5,  1874  ;  ibid. 

Certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  Italy  were  delivered 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  Belgium  on  extradition  process.  They 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Belgium.    They  were 
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then  demanded,  when  in  prison,  by  the  Ctovemments  of  Germany  and 
of  France.  The  United  States  minister  at  Italy  was  instructed  to  ask 
the  Government  of  Italy  to  request  the  Government  of  Belgium  not  to 
make  such  surrender  until,  in  conformity  with  treaty,  the  defendants 
should  be  allowed  one  month  to  leave  Belgium. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Juno  26, 1881.    M8S.  Inst.,  Italy. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  when  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  extradited  on  charge  of  crime  from  one  European  country 
to  another,  will  inquire  whether  such  extradition  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  law,  and  instruct  its  diplomatic  representa- 
tives to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the  Governments  effecting  such  ex- 
traditions. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Putnam,  June  6, 1881.    MSS.  Inst.,  Bel^riam. 

A  requisition  from  the  British  minister  is  not  authorized  by  the 
twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  unless  the  persons  demanded 
are  charged  with  murder  or  forgery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain. 

1  Op.,  83,  Lee,  1798. 

Before  extradition  proceedings  are  commenced,  it  should  appear  that 
the  crime  alleged  was  committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  demand- 
ing Gk>vemment. 

IHd,;  8  Op.,  215,  Ciisbing,  1656.    Supra,  J 15. 

The  party  demanded  is  subject  to  extradition,  notwithstanding 
that  he  may  have  come  to  this  country  otherwise  than  as  an  apparent 
fugitive  on  account  of  the  particular  crime ;  the  treaties  applying  not 
only  to  persons  seeking  an  asylum  here  professedly,  but  to  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  country.  ^ 

8  Op.,  306,  Cashing,  1857.    . 

Tn  the  extradition  convention  of  1852,  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia,  it  is  provided  that  in  certain  cases  the  contracting  parties  shall, 
on  requisition,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged  with 
the  crimes  therein  specified,  "committed  within  the  jarisdiction  of  either 
party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall  be  found  within  the  territories  of 
the  other."  Under  this  convention  an  arrest  was  made  in  New  York  of 
S.,  alleged  to  be  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  since  his  birth  and  still  a  sub- 
ject of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  demand  was  from  Prussia,  and  he  was 
charged  with  having  committed  at  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  "and  within 
the  legal  jurisdiction  of  Prussia,"  crimes  specified  in  said  convention. 
The  claim  was  that  inasmuch  as  such  crimes  were,  at  the  time  they  were 
committed,  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Belgium,  S.,  being,  when  they 
were  committed,  a  subject  of  Prussia,  was  by  the  laws  of  Prussia  sub- 
ject to  be  punished  for  said  crimes  in  Prussia ;  that  a  prosecution  against 
)iim  therefor  had  been  commenced  in  Prussia,  and  a  warrant  of  arrest 
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liad  been  issued  against  him  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  iu  Prussia 
having  jurisdiction  thereof;  and  that,  immediately  after  committiDg  the 
crimes  he  had  fled  from  the  justice  of  Belgium  and  Prussia.  There  was 
no  extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  It  was 
held  that  the  demand  could  be  sustained  under  the  convention. 

Stnpp,  ill  re,  11  Blatoh.,  124. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  court  to  the  fact  that  out  of  seventeen 
of  those  treaties  and  conventions  which  were  then  in  force,  all  but  one 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  committed  withiu 
the  ** jurisdiction"  of  one  party,  who  shall  seek  an  asylum  within  the 
"  territories"  of  the  other. 

IMd, 

The  case  being  referred  to  the  Attoniey -General,  it  was  held  by  him 
(herein  differiDg  from  the  ruling  of  the  court  above  stated)  that  it  did 
not  fall  within  the  treaty,  and  a  warrant  was  refused.  It  was  held  by 
him  that  the  term  "jurisdiction"  is  convertible  with  "country." 

14  Op.,  281,  WiUiams,  1873.    For  sabseqaent  proceeding  in  this  case  in  New 
York,  see  infra,  $  )g7b ;  supra,  $  15. 

The  prisoner  not  having  been  delivered  up  within  two  calendar 
months  after  his  final  commitment,  a  motion,  under  section  4  of  act 
12th  August,  1848  (9  Stat.  L.,  302;  Rev.  Stat.,  §  5273),  was  made  to 
Judge  Blatchford,  on  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge 
the  prisoner  from  custody,  and  he  was  discharged. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  (14  Op.,  281)  above  noticed 
the  following  is  taken : 

<<  Thomas  Allsop,  a  British  subject,  was  charged  as  an  accessary  be- 
fore the  facts  to  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  in  Paris,  in  1858,  and 
escaped  to  the  United  States,  and  as  he  was  punishable  therefor  by  tbe 
laws  of  Great  Britain  the  question  as  to  whether  he  could  be  demanded 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  American  Government,  under  the  extradi- 
tion treaty  of  1842,  was  submitted  to  Sir  J.  D.  Harding,  the  queers 
advocate,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  since 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  since  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  they  recorded  their  judgment  as  follows: 

"*-Weare  of  the  opinion  that  Allsop  is  not  a  person  charged  with  the 
crime  of  murder  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  that  his  extradition  can- 
not properly  be  demanded  of  the  United  States  under  that  treaty.^ 
Forsyth's  case,  268." 

11  Blatch.,  128.    See  aJso  opiDion  of  AttV  Gen.  Gushing,  8  Op.,  215. 

The  question  is  whether  the  term  "jurisdiction''  applies  to  the  place 
where  the  crime  originated,  or  where  it  took  effect.  That  the  latter 
may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  see  Whart  Or.  Law  (9th  ed.),  §§  2S8 
ff.    Bupraj  §  15. 

In  E.  V.  Nillins,  53  London  Law  Jour.,  157  (1858),  it  was  held  tliat 
extradition  would  be  sustained  in  a  case  where  the  defendant,  when  in 
England,  sent  letters  containing  false  pretenses  to  Hamburg,  where  the 
money  was  obtained.    See  also  B.  r.  Jacobi,  46  L.  T.,  595, 
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(2)  Ok  ship-board. 

5  271a. 

Thomas  Nash,  alias  Bobbins,  being  charged  with  having  committed 
murder  on  board  the  Hermione,  a  British  war-vessel,  on  the  high 
seas,  requisition  was  made  by  the  British  minister  for  his  delivery 
under  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794.  The  district 
judge  of  South  Carolina,  before  whom  the  prisoner  was  brought  by 
habeas  corpus^  made  an  order,  as  is  stated  in  the  report,  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that,  as  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  criminality  to  justify  the  apprehension  and  commitment  for 
trial  of  the  prisoner,  he  be  delivered  over  by  the  marshal  of  the  court 
to  the  British  consul  under  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty. 

Bee's  Adm.  Rep.,  267.   Supra,  $  33a. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Marshall,  afterward  Chief  Justicfe,  made  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  when  the  Administration  was  attacked  for 
its  action  in  this  case,  is  attached  as  a  note  to  the  above  report. 

See  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  292-456. 

The  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  on  the  question  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Great  Britain  in  the  Bobbins  case,  was  that  '< according  to  the 
practice  of  the  world,  then,  and  the  opinions  of  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  the  murder  committed  on  board  of  a  British  frigate  navigating 
the  high  seas,  was  a  murder  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  nation.^ 

Whart.  St.  Tr.,  444. 

In  Mr.  H.  Adams's  Life  of  Gallatin  we  have  the  following : 
'^A  matter  of  a  very  different  nature  absorbed  the  attention  of  Con 
gress  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  This  was  the  once 
famous  case  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  a  British  sailor  claiming  to  be 
an  American  citizen,  who,  having  committed  a  murder  on  board  the 
British  ship  of- war  Hermione,  on  the  high  seas,  but  escaped  to 
Charleston,  and,  under  the  27th  article  of  the  British  treaty,  had  been 
delivered  up  by  the  United  States  Government.  At  that  time  extradi- 
tion was  a  novelty  in  our  international  relations.  The  President  was 
violently  attacked  for  the  surrender,  and  a  long  debate  ensued  in  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Gallatin  spoke  at  considerable  length,  but  his  speech  is  not 
reported,  and  although  voluminous  notes,  made  by  him  in  preparing  it, 
are  among  his  papers,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  portion  of  these  notes 
was  actually  used  in  the  speech.  The  triumphs  of  the  contest,  how- 
ever, did  not  fall  to  him  or  to  his  associates,  but  to  John  Marshall,  who 
followed  him,  and  who,  in  a  speech  that  still  stands  without  a  parallel 
in  our  Congressional  debates,  replied  to  him  and  to  them.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  Virginia  that  after  Marshall  concluded  his  speech,  the  Be- 
publican  members  pressed  round  Gallatin,  urging  with  great  earnest- 
ness that  it  should  be  answered  at  once,  and  that  Gallatin  replied  in  his 
foreign  accent,  *  Gentlemen,  answer  it  yourselves;  for  my  parti  think 
it  unan«t<?erable,'  laying  the  stress  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  The 
story  is  probably  true.    At  all  events,  Mr.  Gallatin  made  no  answer, 
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and  Mr.  MarshalPH  argument  settled  the  dispute  by  an  overwhelming 
vote." 

Adams's  GaUatin,  231,  232. 

As  discnssiog  Sobbins'  case,  see  1  PbiU.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  544 ;  and  see  Spear 
on  Extrad.;  53 ;  5  J.  Q.  Adams  Mem.,  400. 

Murder  and  piraey  committed  on  board  of  a  British  shipof-war, on 
the  high  seas,  is  *' committed  within  the  jurisdiction"  of  Great  Britain 
so  as  to  justify  a  demand  of  surrender  by  the  British  Gk)vemment  an- 
der  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Pickering,  See.  of  Stat«;  to  the  President,  May  15,  1799  (Bobbins*  case). 
See  1  Op.,  509,  Wirt,  1821.    As  to  Bobbins'  case,  see  Bupra,  i  33a. 

In  the  construction  of  the  British  treaty  of  extradition  a  crime  com- 
mitted at  sea,  on  board  of  an  American  vessel,  has  been  considered 
the  same  as  if  committed  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Marcy,  August  3,  1855,  MSS.  Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 

An  extraditable  crime  on  board  a  United  States  merchant  ship  at  sea 
being  ** committed  within  the  putative  territory  of  the  Union,  it  is  jus- 
ticeable  by  the  federal  courts  and  by  them  alone;"  and  if  the  offender 
takes  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  he  may  be  demanded,  under  treaty,  from 
such  land. 

8  Op.,  84 ;  Gushing,  185G.    See  supra,  $  33a,  for  this  case  in  other  relations. 
See  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  242. 

"This  Department  approves  of  the  conduct  of  that  officer  in  refusing 
to  give  up  the  men  charged  with  larceny,  to  whom  his  dispatch  refers. 
A  man-of-war  of  one  country  in  the  port  of  another,  is,  during  her  stay, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs.  {Supra^ 
§  36.)  As  such,  her  commander  may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  whom 
he  may  admit  on  board.  This  right  extends  even  to  a  refusal  to  see  a 
ministerial  officer  of  the  law  in  the  foreign  port,  or  to  recognize  an  ap 
plication  to  give  up  a  man  on  board  who  may  have  committed  an  offense 
on  shore.  Any  person,  however,  attached  to  such  a  man-of-war,  charged 
with  an  offense  oo  shore,  is  liable  to  arrest  therefor  in  the  country 
where  the  offense  may  have  been  committed. 

"In  the  event  that  a  person  on  board  the  foreign  ship  should  be  charged 
with  a  crime  for  the  commission  of  which  he  would  be  liable  to  be  given 
up,  pursuant  to  an  extradition  treaty,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  may 
give  him  up  if  such  proof  of  the  charge  should  be  produced  as  the  treaty 
may  require.  In  such  case,  however,  it  would  always  be  advisible  to 
consult  the  nearest  minister  of  the  United  States.  This  was  done  in  this 
instance,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Marsh  that  the  persons  demanded  were 
not  liable  to  be  given  up  pursuant  to  the  treaty  with  Italy,  is  approved 
by  the  Department." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Case,  Jan.  27,  1872.    MSS.  Dom.  Let   Supra,  i 
33a. 
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S.,  a  person  who  took  passage  on  board  a  British  vessel  at  Portland, 
bound  for  New  Bmnswick,  attacked  and  woanded  the  mate  of  the  ves- 
sel when  on  the  high  seas,  and  then  escaped  to  the  shore  in  Maine. 
The  vessel  then  put  into  Portland,  Me.,  where  the  mate  died.  The 
British  Government  demanded  the  surrender  of  B.  for  trial.  The  offense 
was  made  indictable  by  statute  in  Maine.  His  extradition  was  refused, 
though  it  was  added  that  '^  in  case  the  proceedings  now  commenced 
against  the  accused  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maine  should  not 
be  prosecuted  to  a  trial,  or  should  it  appear  that  without  good  reason 
the  prisoner  should  be  discharged,  and  the  British  Government  should 
see  fit  to  again  request  the  extradition  of  the  accused,  such  request 
would  receive  careful  consideration. 

Hr.  Fieh,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  WsLtaon,  Ang.  15, 1874.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

The  defendant  was  subsequently  acquitted  in  Maine  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  and  this  was  held  such  an  acquittal  as  to  bar  extradition. 

Mr.  Cadwalader,  Aotiog  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Watson,  Oct.  17,  1874 ;  ibid. 

The  proper  view  is  that  extradition  should  not  be  granted  where  the 
state  iu  which  the  defendant  has  sought  an  asylum,  has,  with  the 
prosecuting  state,  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  as  where  the 
offense  was  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations  on  the  high  seas.  For  several 
reasons  this  view  should  be  maintained.  In  the  first  place,  by  refus- 
ing to  surrender,  a  needless  circuity  of  process  involving  great  cost  is 
arrested.  In  the  second  place,  a  defendant's  personal  rights  would  be 
needlessly  imperiled  by  his  forcible  removal  to  a  foreign  forum.  And 
again,  if  a  surrender  could  be  made  in  one  case  of  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, it  could  be  made  in  another;  and  if  the  rule  be  admitted  at  all, 
there  would  be  few  admiralty  prosecutions  that  might  not,  at  executive 
discretion,  be  removed  to  a  foreign  land  under  a  foreign  law.  In  such 
cases  the  executive  of  the  asylum  state  may  properly  refuse  to  sur- 
render, or  a  court,  on  habeas  corpus^  may  grant  a  discharge. 

As  sustaining  this  view,  see  K.  v.  Tivnan,  5  B.  &  S.,  645;  S.  G.  under 
name  of  Tirnan,  12  W.  K.,  848.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Sheazle,  in  re, 
1  Wood.  &  Min.,  CO,  it  was  held  that  the  extradition  treaty  with  Eng- 
land required  the  surrender  by  the  United  States  of  a  British  subject 
who  committed,  on  a  British  ship,  on  the  high  seas,  piracy,  which  was 
such  by  act  of  Parliament  but  not  by  the  law  of  nations.  (Compare 
Bennet,  in  re,  11  Law  T.  R.,  488.)    Whart.  Conf.  of  Laws,  §§  839,  842. 

It  is  stated  by  Sir  B.  Philiimore,  that  ^'the  country  demanding  the 
criminal  must  be  the  country  in  which  the  crime  is  committed."  (I 
Phill.  Int.  Law,  413.) 

Jurisdiction  of  crimes  at  sea  is  considered  in  another  chapter. 

v.  NO  EXTRADITION  FOR  POLITICAL  OFFENSES. 

§272. 

''Most  codes  extend  their  deflnitioqs  of  treason  to  acts  not  really 
against  one^s  country.  They  do  not  distinguish  between  acts  against 
the  Oovernment  and  acts  against  the  oppressions  of  the  OorernmcnL 
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The  latter  are  virtues,  yet  have  furnished  more  victims  to  the  execu- 
tioner than  the  former.  •  •  •  The  unsuccessful  stragglers  against 
tyranny  have  been  the  chief  martyrs  of  treason  laws  in  all  countries. 
*  *  *  Treasons,  then,  taking  the  simulated  with  the  real^  are  sof- 
flciently  punished  by  exile.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Camiichael  and  Short,  Mar.  22,  1792. 
MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  258. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  consent  to  the  sur- 
render, by  the  city  of  Bremen,  to  another  German  state,  on  the  plea 
of  dereliction  in  military  service,  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
temporarily  residing  in  Bremen. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schleider,  Apr.  9,  1859.    MSS.  Notes,  Hanae 
Towna 

The  rule  forbidding  extradition  for  political  offenses  does  not  hold, 
it  seems,  when  the  place  of  asylum  is  an  Oriental  or  semi-civilized 
country. 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McMath,  Apr.  28,  1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  Barb. 
Powers. 

But  this  is  at  variance  not  only  with  the  approval  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  surrender  Eoszta 
to  Austria,  but  with  the  general  policy  of  international  law. 

Supra,  J  J  175, 198. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  3d 
instant,  requesting  the  extradition  of  the  eight  Mexican  revolutiouists 
who  were  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Rafferty,  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of 
United  States  Cavalry,  now  stationed  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

"  In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  that  oflBcer  appears  to  have  received 
the  prisoners  from  the  United  States  marshal  there,  who  probably  holds 
them  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States, 
in  making  a  hostile  incursion  into  Mexico. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  answer  of  the  Territorial  authorities 
to  the  Mexican  agent  who,  it  seems,  applied  for  their  surrender  was 
necessarily  in  the  negative. 

"  In  any  event,  it  would  not  be  competent  for  this  Department  to  take 
any  steps  with  a  view  to  the  extradition  of  the  prisoners  unless  their 
names  shall  have  been  furnished,  and  the  offenses  with  which  they  are 
charged  shall  have  been  specified.  The  fact,  too,  that  they  are  charged 
with  being  revolutionists  shows  that  whatever  may  have  been  their 
other  crimes  they  may  also  have  been  guilty  of  a  political  offense  for 
which  the  treaty  stipulates  that  no  extradition  shall  be  granted." 

Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Bir.  Navarro,  Sept.  28,  1880.    MSS.  hwt, 
Mex. ;  For.  Kel.,  1880. 
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For  a  resolution  reqaesting  that  the  extradition  of  AgiLero,  the  Cuban 
insurgent,  to  Spain  be  refused  until  charges  against  him  are  ascertained 
to  be  true,  and  requesting  the  Attorney-General  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  ascertain  if  his  offense  is  a  political  one,  see  House  Mis.  Doc.  34, 
48th  Gong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  8, 1884. 

VX  NO  DEFEN8S  THAT  DEFENDANT  IS  CITIZEN  OF  ASYLUM  STATE. 

§273. 

That  the  defendant  is  a  citizen  of  the  asylum  state,  bars  extradition, 
on  principle,  in  those  cases  where  such  state  has  cognizance  of  the 
crime,  and  it  is  consequently  introduced  as  an  exception  in  many  of  our 
treaties.  'So  such  exception  is  recognized  in  the  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  states.  Under  the  English  common 
law  such  an  exception  cannot  be  recognized  except  in  cases  where  the 
asylum  state  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offense. 

Bobbins' cose,  Bee,  266;  Whort.  St.  Tr.,  3^2;  Kingsboxy's  case,  106  Mass.,  223; 
Dana's  Wheaton,  $  120,  note ;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  237,  note. 

When  the  question  is  one  of  discretion,  the  better  rule  is  that 
wherever,  by  the  jurisprudence  of  a  particular  country,  it  is  capable  of 
trying  one  of  its  subjects  for  an  offense  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  such  subject  abroad,  the  extradition  in  such  case  should  be  re- 
fused; the  asylum  state  then  having  the  right  of  trying  its  own  sub- 
ject by  its  own  laws.  When,  however,  it  does  not  assume  jurisdiction 
of  extraterritorial  crimes  committed  by  its  subjects,  then  extradition 
should  be  granted. 

Where  in  a  treaty  (as  in  the  case  with  the  treaties  with  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Hanover,  Hayti,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Pern,  Prus- 
sia (Germany),  Spain,  and  Sweden  and  Norway)  it  is  provided  that 
'^neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  one  of 
its  own  citizens,"  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  this  clause  leaves 
to  the  President  the  discretion  of  making  such  delivery. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen's  report  in  Trimble's  case,  Feb.  13, 1884.    Supra,  $  268. 

In  1874,  Francisco  Perez,  a  Mexican,  murdered  an  American  in  Texas, 
and  escaped  into  Mexico.  A  request  for  extradition  was  made  by  this 
Government,  coupled  with  an  admission  that  extradition  could  not  be 
demanded  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  fugitive  being  a  citizen  of  Mexico, 
and  also  with  the  declaration  that  the  request  was  not  made  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comity,  and  that  the  surrender,  if  made,  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  establishing  a  precedent  to  bind  either  Government.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Mexican  Government  refused  the  request. 

In  1879,  Zeferino  Avalos,  a  Mexican  soldier,  murdered  a  fellow-Mex- 
ican in  Texas,  and  escaped  into  his  own  country,  where  he  was  arrested, 
tried  by  a  Mexican  court,  and  hung. 
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VII.  MUST  BE  SPECIFIC  FOBEIGK  DEMAND. 

§274. 

As  to  whether  a  mandate  or  certificate  from  th<^  Department  of  State  is  a  pie- 

reqnisite  to  an  arrest,  see  infra,  $  276. 
As  to  practice  in  extradition  cases  under  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1842,  tee 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Jan.  23,  1877.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 

Brit. 
As  to  history  of  current  negotiations,  see  same  to  same,  Feb.  23,  1877 ;  Feb.S4^ 

1877 ;  Mar.  2,  1877. 

Under  the  Ashbarton  treaty  a  requisition  for  a  fugitive  is  not  neces- 
sary to  a  preliminary  examination  upon  which  the  evidence  of  crim- 
inality is  to  be  heard  and  considered,  when  such  examination  is  with  a 
view  only  to  the  surrender  after  the  ascertainment  of  tbe  facts  showing 
the  party  charged  to  be  in  a  condition  wliich  justifies  the  apprehension 
and  commitment  for  trial  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  he 
or  she  shall  be  found. 

4  Op.,  201,  Nelson.  1843. 

The  United  States  will  not  make  demand  for  extradition  of  a  person 
alleged  to  be  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  one  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  except  on  the  exhibition  of 
a  judicial  **  warrant''  duly  issued,  on  sufficient  proofis,  by  the  local 
authority  of  tbe  State  in  which  the  crime  is  alleged. 

6  Op.,  485,  Cashing,  1854. 

All  demands  for  extradition  must  come  from  the  executive  authority 
of  the  demanding  state. 

7  Op.,  6,  Cashing,  1654. 

There  can  be  no  actual  extradition  without  proper  requisition  to  that 
eftect,  addressed  by  the  foreign  Government  to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  although  extradition  cannot  be  ordered  by  the  President  on  mere 
judicial  documents,  but  requires  executive  requisition,  still  it  may  be 
effected,  in  the  absence  of  any  diplomatic  minister  of  the  demanding 
Government,  through  other  intermediate  agencies  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

8  Op.,  240,  Cnshing,  185G. 

^< Applications  for  extradition  are  made,  as  a  rule,  by  the  diplomatic 
representative.  In  case  a  consul  is  charged  with  such  a  duty,  he  may 
expect  to  receive  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State,  or  from 
the  diplomatic  representative." 

Printed  Pers.  Inst.  Dip.  Agents,  1885. 
As  to  mode  of  arrest,  see  if^ra,  $  276a. 
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VIII.  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  CANNOT  EXTEADITE. 

§275. 

George  Holmes  was  arrested  in  the  State  of  Yermont  on  a  warrant 
or  order  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  addressed  to  a  State  sheriff,  stat- 
ing that  an  indictment  had  been  fonnd  against  him  for  mnrder  in  Can- 
ada, and  commanding  the  sheriff  to  convey  him  to  the  border  between 
Canada  and  Yermont,  and  deliver  him  to  the  Canadian  authorities.  A 
habeas  carpus  was  issned  by  the  Snprenie  Conrt  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  prisoner  was  remanded,  and  a  writ  of  error  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The  court  was  equally  divided  as 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  writ  of  error  was  dismissed. 

Holmea  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet.,  540,  1840. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion,  in  which  Justices  Story,  McLean, 
and  Wayne  concurred,  stated,  as  their  conclusion  on  this  particular 
point — 

"Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  my  three  brothers  and  myself,  after  a 
most  careful  and  deliberate  examinatioD,  are  of  opinion  that  the  power 
to  surrender  fugitives,  who,  having  committed  offenses  in  a  foreign 
ooantry,  have  fled  to  this  for  shelter,  belongs,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  exclusively  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
the  anthority  exercised  in  this  instance  by  the  governor  of  Yermont  is 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Ilnd,f  579. 

Holmes  was  subsequently  discharged  by  the  supreme  court  of  Yer- 
mont oa  habeas  corpus. 

In  New  York,  in  1874,  Governor  Dix  having  ordered  the  surrender  of 
Carl  Yogt,  alias  Stupp,  after  a  refusal  by  the  President  to  surrender  him 
to  Germany,  as  the  offense  was  committed  out  of  her  territory,  or  to 
Belgium,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,  the  court  of  appeals  of 
New  York  unanimously  agreed  in  discharging  the  prisoner,  on  the 
ground  that  the  governor  had  no  power  to  make  the  surrender. 

People  ex  reL  Barlow  r.  Curtis,  50  N.  Y.,  321.    For  proceedings  in  the  federal 
conrts  in  Stupp's  case,  see  supra,  $  271. 

Without  the  consent  of  Congress,  no  State  can  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact,  express  or  implied,  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  the 
justice  of  a  foreign  state  who  may  be  found  within  its  limits. 

3  Op.,  661,  Logard,  1841. 

Where,  however,  there  is  no  extradition  treaty,  it  was  at  one  time 
held  that  the  Department  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  sanction 
the  efforts  of  a  State  executive  to  obtain  a  surrender.  In  1837  the  De- 
partment of  State  sanctioned  a  demand  from  the  governor  of  Michigan 
on  Texas  (then  an  independent  State)  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive,  and 
in  1840  a  demand  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  on  Texas  for  the  samepur* 
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pose,  tbero  being  no  extradition  treaty  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
inent  could  act. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Borers,  Jaly  25, 1837.    See  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hardee,  Mar. 
30,  1840.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^^An  aggravated  case  of  forgery  having  occarred  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1821,  and  the  offender  having  taken  refage  in  Canada, 
Governor  Clinton  applied  to  EarlDalhousie,  then  governor  of  Canada,  to 
have  him  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  trial, 
which  request  was  promptly  complied  with;  the  case  being  one  in 
which  the  interference  of  the  governor  of  Canada  was  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  province — a  reciprocation  of  such  friendly  and  liberal 
offices,  whenever  it  should  become  necessary  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
Governor  Clinton,  enjoined  by  policy  as  well  aa  required  by  courtesy ; 
and  the  state  of  tlie  question  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Executive 
being  at  the  time  the  same  as  it  is  now,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  legislature  of  the  State.  He  did  so  in  his 
annual  address,  at  the  succeeding  session,  in  which  he  stated  that  Hhe 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  having  expired  fourteen  years  before,  and 
no  conventional  provision  upon  the  subject  having  been  subsequently 
made,  a  question  had  arisen  whether  either  the  State  or  national  an- 
thorities  were  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  obligated  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  surrender,  in  any  case,  fugitives  from  justice  from  foreign 
countries,  and  recommended  tbe  adoption  of  adequate  general  provis- 
ions on  the  subject,  which  would,  he  thought,  have  a  salutary  tendency 
in  preventing  and  punishing  crimes,  and  expelling  from  our  territory 
malefactors  who  resort  to  it  from  other  countries  in  expectation  of  im- 
munity.^ 

^^  The  legislature  at  the  same  session,  viz,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1822, 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  governor,  in  his  discretion,  to  deliver  over 
to  justice  any  person  found  within  the  State  who  shall  be  charged  with 
having  committed,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  aoy 
crime  except  treason,  which  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  if  committed 
therein,  is  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison. 
This  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  revision,  then  composed 
of  governor,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
and  became  a  law. 

"  It  continued  on  the  statute-book  until  1826,  when  it  came  up  for 
revision,  and  again  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  State  government,  and  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  was  re-enacted,  and  has  been,  occasionally,  actually 
enforced  as  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State  during  a  period  of  seventeen 
years. 

"  It  was  in  favor  of  a  continuance  by  Governor  Seward  to  act  under 
this  law  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  until  it  had,  at  the  instance  of  a 
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party  affected  by  its  operatioD,  been  decided  by  the  jadicial  tribunals 
to  be  unconstitutional,  tliat  the  suggestion  of  the  President  was  made." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Ang.  7,  1839.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"  This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  William  Kewell,  esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, one  of  the  directors  of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  of  that  city,  who 
is  about  to  proceed  to  France  in  the  British  Queen  steamer,  in  pursu- 
ance to  your  suggestions  to  the  president  of  that  institution.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  desirous  that  you  should  extend  to 
Mr.  !Newell  your  good  offices  in  the  prosecution  of  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  to  Paris,  which  is  understood  to  be  to  obtain  from  Mr. 

,  the  absconding  cashier,  as  much  of  the  funds  and  other  property 

of  the  bank  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  as  may  be  practica- 
ble. Ko  official  interference  is  justifiable,  as  in  the  absence  of  treaty 
stipulations,  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  France  in  the  United 
States  under  similar  circumstances  could  not  be  authorized  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Union. 

"  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not,  like  those  of  New  York,  provide 
fbr  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  who  seeks  from  a  foreign  na- 
tion an  asylum  within  the  State." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cass,  May  29,  1840.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Holmes 
V.  Jennisen,  above  cited,  the  only  instance  of  action  of  the  Department 
of  State  recognizing  extradition  by  State  process  was  in  1872,  when  in 
the  absence  of  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  Belgium,  the  Belgian  minister 
at  Washington  was  informed  by  Mr.  Fish  that  "in  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  crime  '^  in  a  particular  case,  the  Secretary  was  willing  to  point  out 
to  him  a  statute  of  the  Sate  of  New  York  passed  as  early  as  1822,  and 
included  in  the  recent  revision,  which  authorizes  the  governor  of  that 
State,  at  his  discretion,  to  deliver  up  to  the  duly  authorized  minister  or 
agentof  any  foreign  country,  any  person  charged  with  crime  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  said  country ; "  and  it  was  further  stated  that 
"the  Department  would  interpose  no  obstacle  should  an  application  to 
the  governor  be  successful.'' 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jones,  May  1, 1672.  MSS.  Inst.,  Belgium.  This, 
however,  under  the  ruling  in  People  v,  Curtis,  above  cited,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

IX.  PRACTICE  AS  TO  ARREST. 

(1)  Preliminary  executivb  makbate. 

§276. 

Complaint  on  oath  was  presented  on  June  14, 1852,  to  a  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  by  the  British  consul  at  New  York,  charging  that 
Thomas  Kaine  had  committed  a  murder  in  Ireland,  and  stating  also 
that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  apprehension  in  Ireland;  that  he 
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was  in  the  XTnited  States ;  and  reqaesting  his  apprehension  for  extra- 
dition under  the  treaty  of  1842.  The  commissioner,  after  an  arrest  and 
examination,  ordered  him  to  be  committed  for  extradition,  to  allde  the 
order  of  the  President,  and  he  was  held  in  custody  by  the  marshal.  A 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  from  the  circuit  court,  which  was  dismissed. 
Application  was  made  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus. 
On  this  application,  four  of  the  judges  held  that  the  writ  should  be 
refused  on  the  merits.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the  chief  justice  and 
two  of  the  judges  that  no  proceedings  under  the  treaty  could  be  enter- 
tained without  a  requisition  made  on  the  President,  and  his  authority 
obtained  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  a  United  States  commissioner  was 
not  an  oflBcer  within  the  treaty  or  acts  of  Congress  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  question  of  criminality ;  and  one  justice  held  that  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  writ  asked,  but  did  not  express  an 
opinion  on  the  merits. 

In  re  Kaine,  14  How.,  103. 

The  prisoner  was  afterward  brought  before  Mr.  Justice  Kelson  at 
chambers,  and  discharged. 

Ez parte  Kaine,  3  Blatch.,  1. 

On  August  31, 1853,  an  opinion  was  given  by  Mr.  Gushing,  Attorney- 
Grcneral,  to  the  effect  that  under  the  opinions  in  Kaine's  case,  14  How., 
103,  it  might  be  advisible,  under  the  extradition  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  for  a  <' mandate"  to  issue  from  the  executive  department  ^4o 
move  to  action  the  proper  judicial  authorities  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  the  arrest  and  lawful  examination  of  the  party  charged  with  crime, 
and  the  investigation  thereof  for  the  information  of  the  Government" 

6  Op.,  91.  CuBhing,  1853. 

After  the  reception  of  this  opinion,  the  practice  grew  up  in  the 
Department  of  State  of  issuing,  when  applied  for,  documents  in  the 
nature  of  certificates  that  i*equisitions  had  been  received.  These  certi- 
ficates ("  mandates  "  or  "  warrants"  as  they  were  sometimes  erroueonsly 
called)  were  only  issued  when  applied  for,  and  they  were  not  applied 
for  in  most  cases  of  extradition,  arrest  being  asked  for  in  the  first  place 
from  commissioner  or  judge. 

The  only  judicial  ruling  in  which  the  necessity  of  such  prior  execu- 
tive action  was  acquiesced  in  is  Farez,  in  re  (7  Blatch.,  34).  Subse- 
quently, however,  in  Macdonnell,  in  re  (11  Blatch.,  79),  this  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  See  Thomas,  in  re  (12  Blatch.,  3i0)j 
Kelley's  case  (2  Lowell,  339);  Ross,  ex  parte  (2  Bond,  252) ;  Van  Hoven, 
ex  parte  (4  Dillon,  415). 

In  Thomas,  in  re,  Blatchford,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said: 

"Without  recapitulating  the  grounds  taken  in  the  various  opinions 
referred  to,  as  reasons  for  holding  that  a  prior  mandate  is  not  made  a 
prerequisite,  by  any  act  of  Congress,  to  the  issuing,  by  a  magistrate,  of 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  whose  extradition  is  sought,  and 
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is  not  sach  a  prerequisite,  except  where  tnade  so  by  the  treat}',  I  am 
])repared  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  my  own  action  is  concerned,  it  is  not, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case,  or  of  future  like  cases  (that  is, 
ca«e8  where  the  treaty  does  not  require  a  previous  mandate),  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  law,  that  the  issuing  of  an  executive  mandate,  in  a  case 
of  extradition,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  entertaining  of  proceedings,  and 
the  issuing  of  a  warrant  of  arrest,  by  a  magistrate." 

On  the  first  hearing  in  Kelley's  case  (reported  in  9  Am.  Law  Rev., 
167),  Judge  Lowell  held  that  no  such  mandate  is  necessary.  Of  this 
decision.  Judge  Blatchford,  in  his  opinion  in  Thomas,  in  re^  quotes  the 
following  sentence  (12  Blatch.,  378) : 

^^  Considering  the  strong  reasons,  as  well  as  the  great  preponderance 
of  authority,  against  the  practice — a  preponderance  which  1  find  in  the 
treaty  itself,  in  the  statute,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  judges  who  have  considered  the  question — ^and  further,  that  the 
reasons  in  its  favor  have  lost  their  force  in  the  present  state  of  practice 
in  the  State  Department,  I  feel  constrained  to  refuse  to  establish  it  in 
this  district."  In  the  second  hearing  in  Kelley's  case.  Judge  Lowell 
merely  said  :  '*  I  issued  the  warrant  upon  a  sworn  complaint  made  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at  tlie  port  of  Boston ;  and  gave  at 
length  my  reasons  for  not  requiring  a  mandate  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  precede  the  arrest ; "  and  then  he  reafiftrmed  the 
point  previously  taken. 

In  his  decision  in  Koss,  ex  parte  (2  Bond,  252)  Judge  Leavitt  said: 
*«After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  case,  I  can  perceive  no  ground  for 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  authority  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  our  Government,  to  enable  the  judge,  magistrate,  or  commis- 
sioner to  i^sue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive." 

Judge  Dillon,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Van  Hoven, 
expartey  said :  ''  It  is  urged  that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  be  discharged 
on  several  grounds : 

"  1.  That,  under  the  treaty  (article  6),  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  required  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugi- 
tive, that  he  may  be  brought  before  the  proper  judicial  authority  for 
examination.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  that  the  legal  proceedings 
for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  may  have  the  sanction  of  the  executive 
department.  {Ex  parte  Kaine,  1  Blatch.,  I.)  This  is  given  in  this  case 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  (In  re  Farez,  7  Blatch.,  34.) 
Under  our  system  of  the  separation  of  the  powers  of  the  Government 
into  .departments,  the  wairaut  of  arrest  issues  from  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, and  the  substance,  spirit,  and  x)nrpose  of  the  treaty  have  been 
complied  with  in  this  regard." 

On  February  18, 1886,  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  made  an  order 
that  in  all  extradition  cases  brought  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
and  cognate  treaties,  no  **  mandate"  or  certificate  should  issue  from 
the  Department  prior  to  the  action  taken  by  the  proper  judicial  author- 
ities in  the  premises.  (See  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  West,  February  16, 1886, 
cited  infra.) 

When,  however,  a  preliminary  certificate  of  the  President  is  by  treaty 
or  otherwise  required,  it  has  been  held  that  a  mere  notification  by  the 
local  officer  of  a  foreign  Government  of  the  escape  of  an  alleged  criminal 
is  not  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  case  to  call  for  such  prelimin- 
ary action  of  the  President. 

7  Op.,  e,  CiiBhing,  1854.  813 
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A  foreign  mandat  Warritj  setting  forth  the  offense  of  a  fagitive  finom 
the  justice  of  a  foreign  country,  within  the  terms  of  any  treaty  of  extra- 
dition, such  mancfat  coming  through  the  proper  political  channel,  is  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  issue  of  the  President's  mandate  authorizing 
the  institution  of  proceedings  before  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

7  Op.,  285,  Cashing,  18o5. 

In  such  a  mandate  it  is  suffldeut  to  charge  the  offense  in  the  words 
of  the  treaty. 

Macdonnell,  in  re,  11  Blatch.,  79. 

The  Department  of  State  will  not  ^^naugurate  applications  for  extra- 
ditions, on  the  mere  reference  to  it  of  papers,  without  a  si)ecifio  request 
or  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  (as  the  case  may  be)  through  which  the  papers  may  come 
to  this  Department." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pieirepont,  Feb.  2,  1S76.    M8S.  Dom.  Let. 

<'  This  provision  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.  TJ.  S., 
§  5270)  is  deemed  by  this  Government  to  be  in  aid  of  the  provisions  of 
the  convention,  and  the  provisions  of  Article  XI  of  the  convention  (of 
Jan.  5, 1877,  with  Spain)  are  held  to  be  directory  only.  Under  the^e 
circumstances  the  warrant  of  authorization  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  considei  ed  as  indispensable.  It  may  often  happen  that  an  instant 
arrest  is  expedient  in  order  to  secure  the  accused  fugitive  for  examina- 
tion into  his  criminality,  and  in  such  emergencies  the  delay  incident  to 
procuring  the  warrant  of  authorization  from  this  Department  might  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  justice. 

^'  The  personal  rights,  moreover,  of  the  accused  are  secured  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  no  less  than  by  those  of  the  statute,  inasmuch 
as  he  can  only  be  surrendered  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  crim- 
inality.^ 

Mr.  FreliDgbaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baroa,  May  23, 1882.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain 

''After  a  careful  examination  of  the  treaty  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  extradition,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither  necessarj^  nor  proper  that  any  man- 
date or  other  authorization  should  issue  from  this  Department  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  arrest  by  the  commissioners  or  other  judicial  officers  in 
whom  the  function  of  arrest  and  examination  in  such  cases  is  specific- 
ally vested.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  question  had  come  up  before  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  this  Gk)vernment  it  has  been  held  that,  under  the  treaty  in 
question  and  the  distinctive  legislation  of  the  United  States,  no  such 
preliminary  process  of  this  Department  is  requisite.  It  is  proper,  also, 
to  observe  that  this  seems  to  be  the  general  sense  of  those  who  repre- 
sent Her  Majesty's  Qoverument  in  such  process,  since  in  most  cases  the 
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application  for  arrest  is  made  directly  to  the  commissioner,  or  other 
jadicial  authority  vested  with  the  jurisdiction,  the  case  not  coming  be- 
fore this  Department  until  the  application  for  surrender." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Feb.  16,  1886.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  being  secured  by  the  Constitution 
against  unreasonable  arrest,  and  magistrates  being  prohibited  from 
issuing  warrants  except  on  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation, the  President  cannot  order  the  arrest  of  the  master  of  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  his  confinement  for  trial  upon  a  communication  from  the 
British  minister,  accompanied  by  copies  of  depositions  taken  before  a 
justice  of  the  x>6ace  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  charging  him  with  the 
mnrder  of  a  British  subject  on  the  high  seas. 

2  Op.,  267,  Berrien,  1839. 

The  President  may  initiate  extradition  proceedings  without  requiring 
such  proof  as  would  warrant  the  extradition. 

6  Op.,  217,  Cushing,  1853. 

A  competent  magistrate  may  take  jurisdiction  of  an  extradition  case, 
without  the  previous  issue  of  the  mandate  of  the  United  States ;  but 
the  extradition  cannot  take  place  until  a  proper  requisition  has  been 
made  by  the  proper  **  authorities  "  of  the  demanding  Government  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  favorably  acted  upon.  The  proper  "  au- 
thorities ^  are  such  executive  agents  or  officers  of  the  foreign  Govern- 
meut  as  may  be  entitled  to  recognition  for  that  purpose  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  requisition  need  not  come  through  a 
regular  diplomatic  minister.  The  Government  applied  to  may,  in  its 
discretion,  recognize  whom  it  will  as  agent  ad  hoc  to  make  the  requisi- 
tion. 

8  Op.,  240,  CasbiDg,  1856. 

(2)  Form  iys  complaint  and  warrant. 

§  276a. 

A  complaint  before  a  commissioner  in  an  extradition  case,  verified 
by  the  consul  of  a  foreign  Government,  in  which  he  charges  the  ofiense 
properly,  is  sufficient,  if  made  by  him  officially,  although  he  does  not 
make  the  averments  on  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

FraD9ois  Farez,  in  re,  7  Blatch.,  345. 

While  the  alleged  fugitive  was  lawfully  held  in  custody,  under  a  valid 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  the  inquiry  thereunder  was  being  proceeded 
with,  a  second  warrant,  on  a  new  complaint,  for  a  distinct  ofiense,  was 
issued  for  his  extradition.  He  was  discharged  subsequently  from  the 
arrest  under  the  first  warrant  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
his  commitment,  and  he  was  thereafter  arrested  under  the  second  war- 
rant.   It  was  ruled  that  the  latter  arrest  was  not  invalid. 

Macdonnoll,  in  re.  11  Blatch.,  170. 
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The  warrant  need  only  describe  the  offense  in  the  words  of  the  treaty. 

Castro  V.  Uriarte,  16  Fod.  Bop.,  93. 

The  mode  of  procedure  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  the  pre- 
ferment of  a  complaint  to  a  judge  or  magistrate,  setting  out  the  offense 
charged  on  oath,  whereux)on  the  judge  or  magistrate  may  issue  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  accused.  Upon  the  accused 
being  brought  before  the  judge  or  magistrate,  the  latter  should  bear 
and  consider  the  evidence  of  criminality ;  and  if  on  such  hearing  the 
evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  the  same  should 
be  certi&ed  to  the  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the 
surrender. 

4  Op.,  201,  Nolson,  1843. 

A  commissioner  for  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  circuit  court, 
is  a  magistrate  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  and  as  such  has  power  to  apprehend,  examine,  and  certitif 
as  to  fugitives  from  justice. 

The  alleged  fugitive  may  be  arrested  a  second  time  on  a  new  com- 
plaint, either  with  or  without  a  new  warrant  of  the  President. 

6  Op.,  91,  CiiHhiug,  1853. 

A  warrant  for  extradition,  issued  under  section  3,  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12, 1848,  cannot  be  used  to  rearrest  a  person  who  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 

12  Op.,  75,  Stanbery,  18()6. 

(3)   MODB  OF  ARRESTING  AXD    DETENTION. 

§  276&. 

A  nation  claiming  a  fugitive  from  justice  cannot  invade  the  territorial 
waters  of  another  state  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  such  fugitive. 

Mr.  BnchanAD,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wise,  Sept.  27, 1845.    MSS.  lust.,  Brazil. 
As  to  ''kidnaping"  in  Canada,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams, 
Ang.  23, 1673.     MSS.  Dom.  Let.    As  to  territorial  waters,  see  supra,  i  27. 

"The  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
prescribed  the  forms  for  carrying  it  into  efi'ect,  and  does  not  authorize 
either  party,  for  any  cause,  to  deviate  from  those  forms,  or  arbitrarily 
abduct  from  the  territory  of  one  party  a  person  charged  with  crime  for 
trial  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another." 

Mr.  Blaine.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Roberts,  May  3, 1881.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
See  to  same  effect,  Mr.  Frelinghnysen  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Feb.  5,  1883.    I^^- 

Article  II  of  the  extradition  treaty  with  Mexico  of  June  20, 1862,  is 
as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  crimes  committed  in  the  frontier  States  or  Territories 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  requisitions  may  be  made  through  their 
respective  diplomatic  agents,  or  through  the  chief  civil  authority  of  ^W 
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.  StaMs  or  Territories,  or  through  each  chief  civil  or  judicial  authority  of 
the  districts  or  counties  bordering  on  the  frontier  as  may  for  this  pur- 
pose be  duly  authorized  by  the  said  chief  civil  authority  of  the  said 
frontier  States  or  Territories,  or  when,  from  any  cause,  the  civil  au- 

:  thority  of  such  State  or  Territory  shall  be  suspended,  through  the  chief 
military  ofBcer  in  command  of  such  State  or  Territory." 

Unless  the  conditions  of  arrest  under  this  section  are  strictly  complied 
with,  the  parties  arresting  and  carrying  off  the  alleged  fugitive  may  be 
chargeable  with  kidnapping. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Aag.  23,  1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

When  suits  are  brought  against  marshals  of  the  United  States  for 
lawful  acts  done  by  them  in  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice, 
the  President  may  authorize  the  employment  of  counsel  in  their  behalf 
by  the  United  States. 

6  Op.,  500,  Cashing,  1854. 

When  demand  for  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  made  under  treaty  stipu- 
lation by  any  foreign  Government,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  aid  in  relieving  the  case  of  any  technical  difficulties  which  may  be  in- 
terposed to  defeat  the  ends  of  public  justice,  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
being  alike  interesting  to  both  Governments,  namely,  the  punishment  of 
malefactors,  who  are  the  common  enemies  of  all  society. 

7  Op.,  Cashing,  1855. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  provide  a  place  of  impris- 
onment for  persons  detained  for  extradition  at  the  instance  of  foreign 
Governments. 

8  Op.,  396,  Cashing,  1857. 

A  discharge  by  a  district  judge  of  a  person  apprehended  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice  does  not  preclude  his  rearrest  under  the  warrant  of  another 
judge,  with  a  view  to  a  re-examination  of  the  case. 

10  Op.,  501,  Coflfey,  1863. 

Transit  across  a  third  country  may  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

"  With  reference  to  your  dispatch  No.  14A,  of  the  11th  ultimo,  re- 
porting the  request  made  by  you  of  the  Spanish  Government,  at  the 
instance  of  General  Starring,  for  permission  to  have  Charles  W.  Angell 
transported  in  custody  across  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  the  compliance 
of  the  Spanish  Government  therewith,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  convey 
to  the  Spanish  minister  for  foreign  affairs  the  sincere  satisfaction  with 
which  this  Government  has  learned  of  that  act  of  courtesy. 

<<  The  question  of  the  right  of  transit  of  an  extradited  criminal  in  cus- 
tody across  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state,  is  now  attracting  to  some 
extent  the  notice  of  this  Department.  It  is  presumed  that,  where  the 
offender  is  regularly  extradited  in  pursuance  of  a  ti-eaty,  and  the  de- 
manding state  ha«  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  the  state  across  whose 
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territory  transit  is  sought,  it  will  be  suflBcient  that  the  crime  for  wMch 
extradition  is  granted  shall  also  be  among  those  in  the  treaty  with  the 
country  of  transit,  and  that  the  warrant  of  surrender  be  exhibited. 

'<  If  the  procedure  in  this  respect  should  be  different  in  Spain,  I  will 
thank  you  to  advise  me." 

Mr.  Eyarts,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowoll,  Mar.  5, 1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain; 
For.  Bel.,  1879. 

^^  The  conveyance  of  an  extradited  criminal  from  the  country  whence 
he  is  surrendered  to  that  which  which  reclaims  him,  across  the  territory 
of  an  intervening  state  is  a  common  occurrence,  notwithstanding  that 
no  offense  has  been  committed  and  no  legal  foimality  of  arrest  followed 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  through  which  he  may  pass,  and  this  is 
done  not  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  treaties  or  the  provisions  of 
domestic  law,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  just  effect  of  the  laws  and  treat- 
ies of  foreign  states  in  matters  within  their  competence,  which  reco^:- 
nition  pertains  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  exer- 
cised as  an  act  of  international  comity." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dichman,  Nov.  12, 1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombift. 

<^On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interest  of  a  full  understanding  of  the 
matter  on  it«  merits,  this  Government  is  prepared  to  admit  frankly  that, 
in  conveying  the  extradited  prisoner  across  the  territory  of  Colombia 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Government  having  been  asked  and 
given,  it  prejudiced  any  right  it  might  have  had  to  seek  the  exemption 
of  the  prisoner  from  the  operation  of  the  local  law  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  he  was  broaght  under  the  stress  of  circumstances.  Had  such 
consent  been  asked,  however,  it  is  conceived  that  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia would  have  felt  constrained  to  grant  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  in  like  cases  bv  other  states  whose  constitutional  codes  are  aa 

%0 

mindful  of  individual  rights  as  is  that  of  Colombia,  independentlj  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  official  transit  across  the  Isthmus  rests 
by  reason  of  the  neutrality  and  freedom  guaranteed  by  treaty." 

Ihid, 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  almost  always  a  civil  officer  is  sent  abroad  to 
receive  a  prisoner  whose  extradition  may  be  demanded.  Usually  ho 
adopts  sufficient  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoner  after 
he  shall  have  received  him  into  custody.  The  same  course  would  prob- 
ably  be  sufficient  for  carrying  prisoners  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Mr.  £ varts.  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dichman,  May  12, 1879.    MSS.  Inst,  Colombia. 

X.  EVIDENCE  ON  WHICH  PROCESS  WILL  BE  GRANTED. 

§277. 

Under  the  extradition  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  "  the  criminalitg  of 
the  act  charged  should  be  judged  of  by  the  laws' of  the  country  within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  act  was  perpetrated,  but  the  evidence  on  which 
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the  fngntive  should  be  delivered  ap  to  jastice  should  be  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  he  shall  be  found.'' 

Mr.  Calbonn,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Aug.  7, 1844.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. ; 
same  to  same,  Jan.  28,  1845. 

Under  the  French-American  extradition  convention  the  delivery  of 
fa^itives  shall  be  made  "  only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the 
crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
the  fugitive  or  the  person  of  the  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify 
his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  had  been 
there  committed."  This  language  *' evidently  involves  a  question  of 
evidence,  which,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
belongs  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country."  <^  What  evidence  is 
necessary  in  order  to  authorize  an  arrest  or  commitment,  depends  upon 
the  laws  of  the  state  or  place  where  the  criminal  may  be  found." 

Mr.  Calhoan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pageot,  Dec.  4,  1844.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 
Metzger's  case.    See  Mr.  Bachanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pageot,  Nov.  3, 
1847,  Nov.  10,  1847.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your  note  of  the 
5th  instant,  making  inquiries  respecting  a  certain  stipulation  supposed 
to  have  been  inserted  in  several  extradition  treaties  which  have  been 
recently  concluded  by  this  Government. 

^^  It  is  believed  that  you  are  under  a  misapprehension  in  supposing 
that  the  provision,  as  cited  in  your  note,  has  been  inserted  in  many  of 
the  treaties  of  extradition  which  this  Government  has  entered  into  with 
other  powers,  or  that  it  has  been  inserted  in  any  of  those  recently  en- 
tered into.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  only 
three  of  the  treaties  of  extradition  concluded  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  none  concluded  within  the  last  six  years.  No  question  has  been 
raised  by  either  of  the  Governments  with  whom  treaties  have  been  en- 
tered into  containing  the  stipulation,  cited  in  your  note,  as  to  its  import. 
I  abstain,  therefore,  from  speculating  in  the  abstract  upon  provisions 
of  detail  in  treaties  of  extradition  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  It  will,  as  I  hope,  meet  the  object  of  your  inquiry 
on  this  point  to  say  tbat,  in  every  treaty  of  extradition,  the  United 
States  insists  that  it  can  be  required  to  surrender  a  fugitive  criminal 
only  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  he  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  com- 
mitment for  trial  if  the  crime  had  there  been  committed. 

^^  The  second  question  which  you  propose  is,  what  may  have  l)een  the 
reason  why  the  stipulation  which  you  cite,  and  which  you  erroneously 
think  is  found  in  all  extradition  treaties  of  this  Government  concluded 
since  August  21, 1857,  was  not  inserted  in  the  projected  treaty  signed, 
but  not  exchanged,  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  in 
1857.  Governor  Marcj^  and  General  Cass,  who  were,  pending  the  nego- 
tiations on  this  question,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  under  whose 
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directions  they  were  conducted,  have  been  dead  for  several  years,  and 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence  in  this  Department  that  the 
provision  cited  by  yon  was  at  any  time  under  consideration. 

^^  The  negotiations  appear  to  have  been  conducted  at  The  Hague;  and 
onless  the  records  of  the  ministry  there,  or  possibly  the  recollection  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  Netherlands  (if  Mr.  Van  Hall  be  still  living)  can  famish 
the  answer  to  the  question  why  the  stipulation  to  which  they  did  agree 
was  introduced  instead  of  one  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
posed, I  shall  have  to  regret  the  inability  of  this  Government  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  question  which  you  raise. 

"In  reply  to  your  third  question,  <  Whether  there  exists  in  the  United 
States  any  uniform  criminal  procedure,  that  is  to  sa^;,  whether  the  same 
laws  and  rules  are  in  force  in  relation  to  criminal  procedure  in  all  the 
States,  or  whether  the  laws  concerning  such  procedure  are  different  in 
the  different  States,'  I  have  to  say  that  the  criminal  code  of  the  United 
States  applies  only  to  offenses  defined  by  the  General  Government,  or 
committed  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
some  navigable  water,  and  that  each  State  establishes  and  regulates  its 
own  criminal  procedure,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  definitions  of  crimes 
as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  against  criminals  and  the  manner  and 
extent  of  punishment 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Westenberg,  Nov.  12,  1673.    M8S.  Notes,  Bel- 
giam;  For.  Rel.,  1673. 

^<  In  cases  of  extradition,  it  is  the  practice  to  furnish  the  parties  an* 
thorized  to  receive  the  fugitives  into  custody,  with  the  President's  war- 
rant for  that  purpose,  and  a  duly  authenticOrted  copy  of  the  indictment 
and  other  necessary  papers  in  each  case,  but  in  this  instance  it  has  been 
thought  better,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters,  to  address  the  documents 
which  will  be  required  in  the  case  to  the  care  of  the  legation,  where 
they  can  be  readily  obtained  by  the  aforementioned  gentlemen  on  their 
arrival  in  London.  A  sealed  envelope  is  therefore  inclosed  herewith, 
containing  the  President's  warrant,  and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
indictment  and  other  necessary  papers,  together  with  a  number  of  pho- 
tographs of  Cooper.  The  envelope  you  will  deliver  to  the  proper  per- 
sons upon  their  application  to  you." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Oct.  JO,  1877.   MSB. 
Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

A  fugitive  charged,  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  with  the 
commission  of  murder  in  Scotland,  apprehended  in  the  United  States 
and  examined  before  a  commissioner,  and  by  him  certified  to  be  proba- 
bly guilty  on  the  evidence  addnced,  should  be  delivered  up  to  justice 
if  the  evidence  upon  which  the  application  is  founded  be  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  place"  where  the  fugitive  shall  b©  found,  woald 
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justify  his  or  her  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  had  there  been  com- 
mitted. 

4  Op., SOI,  Nelson,  1843. 

The  qaestion  of  holding  the  prisoner  for  farther  examination  is  one 
for  the  magistrate  to  determine. 

6  Op.,  91,  Cashing,  1853. 

The  snfficiency  of  the  evidence  is  a  qaestion  for  the  coarts,  withoat 
whose  certificate  of  criminality  the  President  cannot  order  the  extradi- 
tion. 

6  Op., 217,  Cashing,  1853. 

The  United  States  will  not  demand  from  Great  Britain  the  extradi- 
tion of  an  alleged  fagitive  from  jastice  except  on  a  jadicial  warrant, 
with  proper  evidence  to  jastify  it,  issued  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
State  in  which  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

6  Op., 485,  Coahiog,  1854. 

The  term  "  public  officers  ^  in  the  treaty  of  1843  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  or,  as  it  stands  in  the  French  copy,  ^^ dipositaires 
publics^  signifies  officers  or  depositaries  of  the  Government  only,  and 
does  not  comprehend  officers  of  a  railroad  company,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  was  authorized  and  subventioned  by  the  French  Government. 

8  Op.,  106,  Cashing,  1856. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  person  charged  left  the  demanding  coun- 
try under  apprehension  of  detection,  or  for  some  other  reason. 

8  Op.,  306,  Cashing,  1857. 

To  prove  desertion  the  ship's  roll  must  be  exhibited,  containing  the 
deserter's  name.    A  consul's  certificate  will  not  do. 

9  Op.,  96,  Black,  1857. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  proceedings  be  either  carried  on  or  ap- 
proved by  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district. 

9  Op., 246,  Black,  1858. 

Attorneys  of  the  United  States  are  not  required  to  appear  for  for- 
eign Gk)vernments  in  extradition  cases. 

9  Op.,  497,  Black,  1860. 

In  order  to  be  admissible  at  the  hearing,  the  certificate,  under  the  act 
of  1860  (12  Stat.  L.,  83 ;  Bev.  Stat.,  §  5271),  should  show  upon  its  face 
that  the  ofEicer  who  made  it  is  the  principal  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  resident  in  the  country  making  the  demand  of  ex- 
tradition, and  should  declare  that  the  documents  to  which  it  is  attached 
are  legally  authenticated,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  from 
which  the  fugitive  escaped. 

10  Op.,  501,  Coffey,  1863.    Seo  Farez,  f n  re,  7  Blatch.,  345. 
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Evidence  of  insanity  is  admissible  in  extradition  proceedings  before  a 
United  States  commissioner,  to  explain  the  evidence  adduced  against 
the  person  charged,  where  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to 
decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  so  adduced. 

16  Op.,  642,  Phillips,  1879. 

Where  depositions  from  abroad  are  put  in  evidence,  under  the  act  of 
1860,  where  the  charge  is  forgery,  and  it  appears  by  them  that  tbe 
forged  papers  were  produced  before  and  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses 
giving  the  depositions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  forged  papers  shoald 
be  produced  here  before  the  commissioner. 

Farez,  in  re^  7  Blatoh.,  345. 

After  the  above  rulings,  section  5271,  Bevised  Statutes,  was  modified 
by  act  of  June  16, 1876.    Bevised  Statutes  (ed.  1878),  section  5271. 

See  Fowler,  in  re,  21  Blatch.,  300. 

The  defendant  is  entitled  to  produce  evidence  to  show  his  innoceoce. 

Macdonnell,  in  re,  15  Fed.  Rep.,  332;  21  Blatch.,  300 ;  CaUow,  in  rt,  16  Op., 
642,  Phillips,  1879. 

On  an  investigation  before  a  commissioner,  sitting  in  the  Stateof  New 
York,  in  an  extradition  case  under  said  convention,  the  offender  has  a 
right  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf. 

^  

Farez,  in  re,  7  Blatch.,  345;  approved  in  S.  C.    7  Blatch.,  491. 

And  this  is  the  case  wherever  such  examination  is  permitted  by  the 
local  laws. 

Dugan,  in  re,  2  Low.,  267. 

Under  the  convention  for  extradition  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  which  provides  for  the  delivery  of  persons  charged  with 
certain  crimes  ''  when  these  crimes  are  subject  to  infamous  panisb- 
ment,"  it  is  sufficient  if  the  crime  be  subject  to  infamous  punishment  ifl 
the  country  where  it  was  committed  without  its  being  also  subject  to 
infamous  punishment  in  the  country  from  which  the  extradition  is  de- 
manded. 

Farez,  in  re,  7  Blatch.,  345. 

Under  section  2  of  the  act  of  1848  (9  Stat.  L.,  302,  Rev.  Stat.,  §  5271)  afl 
supplemented  by  the  act  of  1860  (12  Stat.  L.,  84),  copies  of  depositionfl 
taken  in  London,  before  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  certified  under 
his  hand  to  be  copies  of  the  depositions  on  which  he  issued  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  against  the  person  charged,  and  further  certified  by 
the  minister  of  tbe  United  States  in  Great  Britain  to  be  so  antbeoti- 
cated  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  tbe  tri- 
bunals of  Great  Britain,  are  competent  evidence  in  an  inquiry,  under  a 
warrant  of  arrest,  in  an  extradition  case. 

Macdonnell,  in  re,  11  Blatch.,  170. 
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Depositions  are  to  be  allowed  the  same  weight  as  if  the  deponent 
were  present  at  the  hearing. 

Farez'  case,  7  Blatch.,  491;  2  Abb.  U.  S.,  346.     See  Wadge  in  re,  10  Fed.  Rep., 
332;  21  Blatch.,  300. 

Veiifled  translations  of  foreign  documents  should  be  produced. 

Henrich  in  re,  5  Blatch.,  414 ;  Piot,  in  re,  48  L.  T.  (N.  S.),  120. 

As  to  the  degree  of  evidence  req  aired,  the  law  is  well  stated  by  Judge 
Blatchford  (7  Blatch.,  481),  as  follows:  ^'It  was  urged  at  the  hearing,  on 
the  strength  of  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  the  case  of 
ex  parte  Kaine  (3  Blatch.,  1),  that  the  evidence  must  be  so  full,  as  in  his 
judgment,  if  he  were  sitting  on  the  flnstl  trial  of  the  case,  to  warrant  a 
conviction  of  the  prisoner.  While  I  always  hesitate  to  differ  with  Mr. 
Justice  Nelson  in  opinion,  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  view.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Burr.  In 
that  case  Chief  Justice  Marshall  sat  as  a  committing  magistrate  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  Bnrr  should  be  committed  for  trial  for  the  crime 
of  setting  on  foot  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of  a  nation  at 
peace  with  the  United  States.  The  Chief  Justice  said  (1  Burr's  Tr., 
11):  'On  an  application  of  this  kind,  I  certainly  should  not  require  the 
proof  which  would  be  necessary  to  convict  the  person  to  be  committed, 
on  a  trial  in  chief,  nor  should  I  even  nquire  that  which  should  abso- 
lutely convince  my  own  mind  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  but  I  ought 
to  require,  and  I  should  require,  that  probable  cause  be  shown ;  and  I 
understand  probable  cause  to  be  a  case  made  out  by  proof  furnishing 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  alleged  had  been  committed  by 
the  person  charged  with  having  committed  it.'  The  Chief  Justice  acted 
upon  that  view,  and  committed  Colonel  Burr  for  trial.  The  convention, 
in  the  present  case,  says  that  the  commission  of  the  crime  must  be  so 
established  as  to  justify  the  commitment  of  the  accused  for  trial  if  the 
crime  had  been  committed  here.  The  question  before  Chief  Justice 
Marshal],  in  the  case  of  Burr,  was  merely  the  question  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  must  be  established. 
To  say  that  the  evidence  must  be  such  as  to  require  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoner  if  he  were  on  trial  before  a  petit  jury  would,  if  applied  to 
cases  of  extradition,  work  great  injustice." 


XL  PRACTICE  AS  TO  REVIEW, 

§278. 

The  circuit  courts  ordinarily  do  not  review  the  judgments  of  commis- 
sioners on  matters  of  fact.  See  Eaine's  case,  3  Blatch.,  1 ;  Van  Aernam's 
case,  3  Blatch.,  IGO ;  Henrich,  in  re,  5  Blatch.,  414,  where  the  practice 
seems  unsettled.  But  in  Stupp's  case  (12  Blatch.,  501)  Judge  Blatch- 
ford held  that  there  could  be  no  reviewal  on  the  effect  of  the  evidence 
when  legally  admitted.  This  is  affirmed  in  Yandervelpen's  case.  (14 
Blatch.,  137.)  In  Wiegand's  case  (14  Blatch.,  370)  Blatchford,  J.,  said : 
'^  In  a  case  of  extradition  before  a  commissioner,  when  he  has  before 
him  documentary  evidence  from  abroad,  properly  authenticated  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  such  is  made  evidence  by  such  act,  it  is  the  ju- 
dicial duty  of  the  commissioner  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  evidence, 
and  neither  the  duty  nor  the  power  to  review  his  actiou  thereon  is  im- 
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posed  on  any  judicial  officer.  This  province  of  (he  commissioDer  ex- 
tended to  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  embezzlement  was  a  con- 
tinuing embezzlement." 

In  questions  of  law  there  will  be  no  reversal  for  formal  errors,  but  only 
for  substantial  error  in  law,  or  for  such  manifest  error  in  procedure  as 
would  warrant  a  court  of  appeals  in  reversing.  (Henricli  in  re,  5 
Blatch.  G.  C,  414.)  And,  as  was  subsequently  ruled,  it  is  not  enough 
to  charge  a  conclusiiJn  at  law,  €.g.^  ^'forgery."  The  time  and  place  and 
nature  of  the  crime  and  its  subject-matter  should  be  set  out.  (Farez' 
case,  7  Blatch.  U.  S.,  35.)  Nor  will  the  court  discharge  absolutely  on  ac- 
count of  an  error  of  the  commissioner  in  admission  or  rejection  of  evi- 
dence. (Macdonnell,  in  re,  11  Blatch.,  79.)  The  practice  is,  in  snch 
case,  simply  to  discharge  from  the  first  commitment,  leaving  the  exam- 
ination to  proceed  anew.    (Farez'  case,  ut  supra.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  jurisdiction  to  review  the  action  of  a  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  United  States  in  committing  a  person  for  extradition 
under  the  French  treaty  of  November  9, 1843. 

In  re  Metzger,  5  How.,  176. 

The  issue  of  a  warrant  under  article  9  of  the  consular  convention  witb 
France  of  1788  (annulled  by  act  of  1798, 1  Stat,  578),  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  district  judge,  and  such  discretion  cannot  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

1  Op.,  55,  Bradford,  1795. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  United  States  marshal  to  refuse  to  have  the 
body  before  the  State  court,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  and  otber 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  marshal  in  such  refusal 
by  all  means  known  to  the  laws.  Where  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  has  made  return  according  to  law  that  an  alleged  fugitive  from 
justice  is  subject  to  extradition,  the  President  should  order  the  extradi- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  conflicting  proceedings* pending  in  a  State 
court. 

G  Op.,  ^0,  Cashing,  1854. 

"  The  insufl&ciency  of  an  indictment  under  the  10th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  as  proof  of  criminality  against  a  party  claimed  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  in  Great  Britain,  has  heretofore  been  maintained  by  tbe 
Imperial  Government  under  the  act  of  Parliament  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect.  The  Department  understands  from  a  note  of  Lord  Napier, 
of  the  20th  instant,  referring  to  the  case  of  Wood,  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  take  the  same  position  under  the  act  of  the  parliament  of 
that  province  entitled  12  Vict.,  chap.  xix. 

"Mr.  Everett,  when  United  States  minister  in  England,  was  instructed 
to  maintain  the  suflBciency  of  an  indictment,  and  he  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  this  effect,  requesting  that  the  act 
of  Parliament  might  be  altered  accordingly.    That  change,  however, 
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has  never  been  made,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  tbat  the  subject  has 
since  been  pursued.    The  escape  of  Wood  is  to  be  regretted." 

Mr.  Appleton,  Acting  Sco.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoi^rard,  Jane  22, 1857.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

XII.  PBACTICE  AS  TO  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

§  279. 

Prisoners  detained  as  fugitives  are  entitled  to  have  the  case  against 
them  tested  by  habeas  corpw  in  a  Federal  court  (see  Whart.  Or.  PL  and 
Pr.y  §  993);  though  release  will  not  be  granted  merely  because  the 
prisoner  was  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  by  kidnapping. 

Ker,  in  re,  18  Fed.  Rep.,  167.    Whart.  Cr.  PL  &.  Pr.,  $  27. 

The  right  to  review  has  been  constantly  asserted  by  State  courts. 

People  V,  Curtis,  50  N.  T.,  321 ;  People  v.  Fisk,  45  How.  Pr.,  296 ;  Lagraye.ifi  re, 
45  How.  Pr.,  301 ;  Com.  v.  Deacon,  10  Serg.  d&  B.  125  :  Com.  v.  Hawes,  13 
Bash.,  637 ;  Batler,  ex  parte,  18  Alb.  L.  J.,  369. 

But  such  process  cannot  test  the  question  of  the  fraudulencyor  illegal- 
ity of  the  process  by  which  the  prisoner  was  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction. 

Adrianoe  v.  Lagrave,  59  N.  T.,  110. 

In  Bobb  V.  Connolly  (111  IJ.  S.,  624),  the  question  was  whether  a 
State  court  in  California  had  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  examine  the  question  of  the  detention  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  by  an  agent  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  the  course  of 
his  opinion,  Harlan,  J.,  said : 

"  Upon  the  State  courts,  equally  with  the  courts  of  the  Union,  rests 
the  obligation  to  guard,  enforce,  and  protect  every  right  granted  or  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  whenever  those  rights  are  involved  in  any  suit  or 
proceeding  before  them }  for  the  judges  of  the  State  courts  are  required 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  that  Constitution  (and  they  are  bound  by  it), 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  their  authority,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
< anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.^ If  they  fail  therein,  and  withhold  or  deny  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  party  aggrieved  may  bring  the  case  from  the  highest  court 
in  the  State  in  which  the  question  could  be  decided  to  this  court  for 
final  and  conclusive  determination. 

^<  The  recognition,  therefore,  of  the  authority  of  a  State  court,  or  of 
one  of  its  judges,  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  pass  upon  the  legality 
of  the  imprisonment,  within  the  territory  of  that  State,  of  a  person  held 
in  custody,  otherwise  than  under  the  judgment  or  orders  of  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  order  of  a  commissioner  of  a 
circuit  court,  or  by  oflBcers  of  the  United  States  acting  under  their  laws, 
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caDDot  be  denied  merely  because  the  proceedings  involve  the  determi- 
nation of  rights,  privileges,  or  immanities  derived  from  the  nation,  or 
require  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  not  undertaken  to  invest  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  issuing  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  in  proceedings  for  the  arrest  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  their 
delivery  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  they  stand  charged 
with  crime." 

The  practice  of  issuing  such  writs  by  State  courts  is  inconvenient  if 
not  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Bachaoan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Butler,  district  attorney  in  New  York,  Mar. 
2:},  1847 ;  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ;  and  to  Mr.  Darant,  district  attorney  in  New 
Orleans,  May  20, 1847 ;  ilnd, 

Mr.  Gushing,  when  Attorney -General,  in  1853  (6  Op.,  237),  denied  the 
right  of  a  State  court  to  take  up  the  case  by  habeas  corpus  when  under 
examination  by  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  of  the  practice  is  by  Judge  Woodruff,  in 
Macdonnell,  iTi  re  (II  Blatch.,  79) : 

"It  was  held,  and  held  snccessively  for  many  years  {in  re  Veremaitre,  9  N.  Y.  Leg. 
Obs.,  129 ;  in  re  Kaine,  10  ibid.,  257 ;  tit  re  Heilbronn,  12  ibid.,  65 ;  ex  parte  Van  Aoroam, 
3  Blatch.  C.  C,  160),  that  if  it  appeared  to  the  jadge  or  to  the  court  issniug  tlio 
writs  that  the  commissioner  had  acquired  jurisdiction,  by  a  conformity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  that  be  bad 
not  exceeded  his  jurisdiction,  that  was  an  end  to  inquiry ;  that  whether  the  evideDce 
received  by  him  was  sufficient  or  insufficient  was  a  question  to  be  determined  by  bim ; 
that  no  tribunal  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty,  and  no  jurisdiction  had  been  given 
by  any  act  of  Congress  to  any  judge,  magistrate,  or  court,  to  review  that  decisiou; 
that  the  only  review  possible  was  a  review  by  the  Executive,  to  whom  the  proceedings 
had  before  the  commissioner  were  to  be  returned ;  that  the  Executive  had  power  to 
examine  for  himself,  and  determine  whether  a  case  had  been  made  within  the  treaty, 
and  whether  a  case  had  been  made  which  called  upon  him,  as  the  Executive  of  tbo 
Qoverument  of  the  United  States,  to  surrender  the  fugitive ;  and  that  as  this  special 
jurisdiction  in  a  special  proceeding  not  theretofore  within  the  jurisdiction,  origiDal 
01  appellate,  of  any  court  or  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  had  been  conferred  by 
law  upon  the  magistrate  acting  uuder  the  act  of  Congress,  and  as  it  was  made  his  doty 
to  certify  his  conclusions  as  the  basis  of  executive  action,  without  giving  any  rigbtof 
appeal,  in  any  form,  to  any  other  magistrate  or  to  any  court,  there  was  no  appeal  and 
no  supervisory  authority  to  be  exercised,  except  by  the  Executive. 

''The  next  stage  in  the  history  contained  an  opinion  which  is  supposed  to  go  one  step 
further.  We  may  say,  without  disrespect  to  the  decision  itself,  in  any  wise,  that  tbe 
decision  iu  which  the  opinion  was  pronounced  (tn  re  Eaine,  3  Blatch.  C.  C,  1|4)? 
had  other  grounds  upon  which  it  was  deemed  to  be  called  for.  The  decision  was,  thai 
the  commissioner  never  acquired  jurisdiction ;  but  the  opinion,  nevertheless,  went 
further,  and  held  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  there  was  no  competent  evi- 
dence before  the  commissioner,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  legal  evidence  upon  wbicb 
the  commissioner  could  act,  for,  if  the  evidence  was  not  competent,  it  was  not  legal; 
that,  if  there  was  no  competent  evidence  before  the  commissioner,  tbe  proceedings  bo- 
fore  the  commissioner  were  to  be  treated,  whenever  presented  to  any  other  tribaoal, 
as  an  arbitrary  act  of  commitment,  upon  mere  complaiut ;  and  that  the  question  be- 
came, therefore,  a  question  of  law,  not  a  question  of  fact,  before  the  court,  on  kaheet 
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corpuMf  whether  a  commissiODer  could,  upon  .complaint,  issae  a  warrant  of  arrest,  and, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  before  him,  commit  him  for  snrrender.  With  that 
yiew  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  inquire,  upon  habeas  corpus, 
whether  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioner  had  been,  in  that  sense,  legal,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  he  had  not  departed  from  his  Jurisdiction,  which  was  a  Juris- 
diction to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  facts,  and  not  to  declare  facts  without  any  eyi- 
denoe  before  him,  we  are  not  disposed,  at  present,  to  raise  any  controversy. 

'*  The  next  step  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  elicited  the  opinion  (in  roHenrich, 
5  Blatch.  C.  C.,414)  that  the  court,  acting  in  the  proceedings  instituted  by  hdbea* 
corpus  and  certiorari,  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  inquiry  whether  there  was  any 
evidence ;  but  that,  if  it  could  see  that  there  was  a  subst-antial  defect  of  evidence,  it 
might  and  ought,  not  necessarily  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  but  to  hold  that  the  war- 
rant of  commitment ^ras  illegally  granted. 

'*  That  view  of  the  subject  was  followed,  in  its  next  step,  or  perhaps  in  its  conse- 
quence, by  the  holding  {in  re  Farez,  7  Blatch.  C.  C,  345,  491),  that  it  was  not  the 
dnty  of  the  court  to  discharge  when  an  error,  in  rejecting  evidence  for  the  prisoner 
had  been  committed,  but  to  remand,  that  the  error  might  be  corrected,  and  the  proofs 
be  continued,  if  it  was  so  desired,  to  the  end  that  the  facts  might  be  ascertained,  and 
that,  if  the  prosecuting  Government  were  able,  it  might  yet  establish  a  case  against 
the  prisoner.  Indeed,  in  the  previous  case  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  wit,  where 
the  Judge  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  legal  evidence  (in  re  Kaiue,  3  Blatch.  C. 
C,  1-4),  he  offered,  upon  announcing  the  conclusion  he  had  reached,  to  detain  the  pris- 
oner, to  the  end  that  the  inquiry  might  proceed,  the  defects  be  supplied,  and  proper 
and  competent  evidence  be  produced  before  him.'' 

Xin.  PRACTICE  AS  TO  SURRENDER. 

§280. 

The  President  will  not  issue  his  warrant  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives, 
under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great  Britain,  where 
the  record  does  not  exhibit  the  fact  that  an  offense  within  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  has  been  committed,  nor  that  there  is  such  evidence  of  crimi- 
nality as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  alleged  fugitives 
have  been  found,  would  justify  their  apprehension  and  commitment  for 
trial  if  the  crime  had  been  there  committed,  nor  that  any  complaint 
has  been  made  to  any  magistrate  of  the  United  States  by  whom  such 
evidence  had  been  heard. 

4  Op.,  240,  Nelson,  1843. 

The  mode  provided  for  the  surrender  of  persons  accused  of  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  article  1  of  the  treaty  with  France  is  by  requisitions  made 
in  the  name  of  the  respective  parties  through  the  medium  of  their  re- 
spective diplomatic  agents. 

The  surrender  will  be  made  only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime  shall  be  so  established  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  fugitive,  or  the  person  so  accused,  shall  be  found,  his 
or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  would  be  justified  if  the 
crime  had  been  there  committed.  The  rule  of  evidence  is  prescribed  in 
the  treaty. 

4  Op.,  330,  Kelson,  1844. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  imprisonment 
of  persons  whose  extradition  is  asked  for  by  a  foreign  Government 

8  Op.,  396,  Gushing,  1857. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  act  of  Congress  which  was  made 
to  carry  oat  that  and  other  treaties  of  the  same  kind,  the  apprehension 
and  delivery  of  deserting  Spanish  seamen  is  a  judicial  daty;  and  the 
State  Department  cannot  change  what  a  judge  has  done. 

9  Op.,  96,  Black,  1857. 

The  extradition  laws  do  not  require  the  proceedings  against  a  foreign 
criminal  or  a  deserting  seaman  to  be  carried  on,  or  approved  by,  the 
attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district. 

9  Op.,  246,  Black,  1858. 

The  act  of  Congress  does  not  require  or  authorize  the  issuing  of  any 
warrant  by  the  State  Department  in  an  extradition  case,  until  the  facts 
are  judicially  ascertained  and  certified. 

9  Op.,  379,  Black,  1859. 

^'The  ground  upon  which  the  occasional  refusal  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  rests,  is  not,  as  you  infer,  the 
absence  of  reciprocity,  but  its  indisposition  to  subject  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  modes  of  trial  and  punishment  unknown  to  oar  lavs 
and  held  in  abhorrence  alike  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.^' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewell,  May  9,  1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Russia. 

It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  President  to  refuse  to  surrender 
oven  after  the  accused  has  been  remanded  on  habeas  corpus,  **  Befer- 
ring  to  your  note  of  the  14th  instant,  and  the  inclosed  argument  of 
Mr.  Irving,  representing  the  British  Columbia  Government,  relative  to 
the  extradition  of  Edward  Kelly,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  proceedings  certified  by  the  com- 
missioner in  the  last  examination  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  of  the  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Irving,  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
produced  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  of  sar- 
render,  the  doubts  previously  entertained  by  him  not  having  been 
removed." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Apr.  15,  1886.    MSS.  Notes,  .Gr.  Brit. 
Bat  see  C  Op.,  71,  Gushing,  1853. 

XIV.  EXPENSES. 
§281. 

"  Unless  the  crime  is  one  in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  piracy,  murder  on  board  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  in 
arsenals  and  dock-yards,  etc.,  the  expense  will  have  to  borne  by  the 
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party  making  the  requisition.  A  person  who  can  identify  the  fugitive 
must  be  deputed  to  do  so,  and  must  furnish  such  a  deposition  or  deposi- 
tions as  will  clearly  establish  the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  This  per- 
son must  also  be  authorized  to  receive  the  fugitive  if  his  extradition 
shoald  be  granted." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Feb.  19, 1870.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*^  When  the  fugitive  is  charged  with  an  ofifense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  his  surrender  is  songht  for  the  purpose  of  trial 
and  punishment  under  those  laws,  the  expenses  attending  his  extradi- 
tion are  borne  by  the  United  States.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  where 
the  fugitive  is  charged,  as  in  the  ciise  of  Fraser,  with  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  a  particular  State,  and  the  extradition  is  demanded  by  this 
Government  at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities.  In  the  latter  case 
the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  State  at  whose  instance  the  surrender  of 
the  fugitive  is  asked." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Harvey,  June  18, 1874.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See  Mr. 
Fish  to  Mr.  Williams,  Feb.  4, 1875.    Ibid. 

^^The  offense,  with  the  commission  of  which  the  fugitive  in  this  case 
stood  charged,  was  one  against  the  laws  of  Washington  Territory.  In 
cases  of  that  character,  where  this  Department  is  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  a  State  or  Territory  to  demand  the  extradition  of  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  charged  with  an  offense  against  the  local  laws  of 
such  State  or  Territory,  the  practice  is  to  require  that  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  arrest,  examination,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  fugitive  shall 
be  borne  by  the  State  or  Territory  applying  for  the  extradition.  A  small 
appropriation  is  made  by  Congress  to^  defray  the  expenses  of  bringing 
home  criminals  from  foreign  countries.'^ 

Mr.  Cadwaladcr,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ferry,  Aug.  21, 1875.    MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

^'  There  is  no  law  authorizing  the  payment  of  such  expenses  by  the 
United  States.  When  the  offense  is  against  the  laws  of  a  State,  the 
expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  State  at  whose  request  the  surrender 
of  the  fugitive  criminal  is  demanded  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  where  the  offense  charged  is  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prosecution  is  instituted  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Feb.  16,  1878.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

"I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Welsh's  No.  327,  of  the 
29th  of  July  last,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  dated  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  this 
Government  shall  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
by  which  an  account  shall  be  rendered  and  payment  made  of  expenses 
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incurred  in  counection  with  cases  of  extradition  once  annually,  at  the 
most  convenient  period  of  the  financial  year. 

"  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  1842,  Article  X,  provides 
that  ^the  expense  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery  shall  be  bonio 
and  defrayed  by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and  receives  the 
fugitive.^ 

"The  statutory  provisions  in  regard  to  extradition  are  silent  on  the 
question  of  expenses. 

"No  legal  objections  are  perceived  to  entering  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

"An  inconvenience,  however,  might  arise  from  such  an  arrangement 
as  the  result  of  the  following  circumstances: 

"There  are  very  few  requisitions  for  offenses  against  the  Federal  laws. 
Each  State  and  Territory  is  required  to  bear  the  expenses  of  reqnisi- 
tion  and  extradition  in  each  case  presented  by  it  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  criminals  from  the  justice  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

"The  expenses  which  this  Government  would  be  called  upon  by 
Great  Britain  to  pay  are  such  as  are  usually  incurred  about  Scotlaud 
Yard,  such  as  services  of  detectives,  the  expenses  of  keeping  prisoners, 
etc 

"These  expenses  the  agent  appointed  by  the  President,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  executive  of  the  State,  is  expected  to  pay  at  the  time  of 
taking  charge  of  the  fugitive.  If,  in  any  case,  they  should  be  left  un- 
paid, as  in  some  few  cases  they  have  been,  this  Department  might  be 
called  upon  to  audit  and  pay  a  considerable  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year 
without  any  fund  under  its  control  from  which  it  could  properly  pay, 
and  might,  moreover,  find  it  difficult  to  get  reimbursement  from  the 
State.  As  the  matter  is  now,  each  case  can  be  scrutinized  on  its  own 
merits  and  at  the  moment. 

"In  view  of  these  circumstances  this  Department  does  not  consider 
it  expedient  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury's  note  above  mentioned.  I  will  thank  yon  to  communicate 
this  conclusion  to  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoppin,  Sept.  15,  1879.    MSS.  Inst, 
Gr.  Brit. ;  For.  Rel.,  1B79. 

"1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No.  128,  of  the 
27th  of  December  last,  referring  to  Mr.  Welsh's  No.  327,  of  the  20th  of 
July  last,  and  to  the  instruction  No.  371,  of  the  15th  of  September  last, 
of  this  Department  upon  the  subject  of  the  method  of  settling  accoonts 
of  extradition  expenses.  You  also  inclose  a  copy  of  your  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  foreign  office  upon  the  subject  in  question  since 
the  date  last  mentioned,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  consequence  of 
the  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  convenient  method  of  effec^ 
ing  the  payment  of  extradition  expenses  expressed  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernments, to  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  addressed  commnni- 
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cations  ou  the  sabjcct,  his  lordship  had  reached  the  conclusiou  that  it 
wonld  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  plan  hitherto  pnrsued,  preferring  separ- 
ately each  claim  arising  on  a  case  of  extradition,  and  he  therefore  asks 
this  Oovernment  to  accede  to  the  proposed  arrangement. 

**In  reply,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  inform  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  this  Department  approves  of  the  plan  proposed,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  the  arrangement  shall  not  preclude  the 
settlement  of  expenses  on  the  spot  by  the  agent  sent  to  receive  the 
prisoner,  or  make  it  obligatory  that  the  claim  should  be  formally  pre- 
ferred by  one  Government  to  the  other,  and  so  settled.  The  few  case^^ 
where  the  expenses  are  not  paid  on  the  spot  wonld,  of  course,  it  is 
thought  by  this  Department,  be  properly  matters  for  ac^ustment  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.'* 

Mr.  Evarts,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoppin,  Mar.  25,  1880.    MSS.  Iu8t.,Gr.  Brit.; 
For.  Rel.,  1880. 

<*  All  accounts  in  extradition  cases  where  the  fees  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  iirovisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  3d  of  August,  1882,  should  be  made  out  and  forwarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  act.  The  fee  bills  of  the  several  officers 
of  the  United  States  in  this  case,  including  your  own,  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  such  accord,  and  no  objection  is  now  made  ti)  these.  The 
translator's  bill,  however,  is  no  proper  part  of  the  extradition  expenses; 
and  the  Department  does  not  feel  authorized  under  the  aet  in  questioti 
to  pay  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  proceeding  or  demanding  Govern 
ment  to  adduce  the  evidence  and  bring  forth  the  testimony  upon  which 
it  expects  to  establish  the  criminality  of  the  accused,  and  this  must  be 
put  forward  in  such  form  and  language  as  will  be  intelligible  to  and 
convenient  for  the  court.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate use—  instantly  available.  The  bill  in  this  case,  moreover,  appears 
to  be  extremely  large." 

Mr.  FreliDghuysen,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Patterson,  Apr.  2,  1884.    MSS.  Dom. 
Let. 

By  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  expense 
attending  proceedings  in  extradition  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Government 
making  the  demand.  But  where  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  compelled  to  intervene,  in  a  conflict  between  State  and  United  States 
authorities,  to  maintain  its  supremacy  and  secure  the  extradition,  the 
special  expense  should  be  paid,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  by  the 
United  States. 

7  Op.,  396,  Cashing,  1855. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  extradition,  including  fees  of  counsel,  should 
bo  paid  by  the  demanding  Government. 

Ihid,,  612. 
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* 

By  the  extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
the  expenses  of  extradition  are  borne  by  the  Oovernmeut  demanding 
it,  and  a  commissioner  or  marshal  may  lawfully  charge  such  fees  as  are 
usual  for  analogous  cases  rendered  to  the  United  States. 

9  Op.,  497,  Black,  1860. 

XV.  TREATIES  BETEOSPECTIVE, 

§282. 

Extradition  treaties,  it  has  been  held,  cover  cases  ot  crimes  com- 
mitted before  their  adoption. 

Giaoomo,  alias  Ciccariello,  in  re,  12  Blatch.,  391.    See,  howovor,  contra,  article 
by  Bar,  an  eminent  German  Jurist,  in  the  Eevue  do  droit  int.  for  1877. 
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